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Lg Your. Majeſty m may th * in a Ur and rede 
F view--what. no other impartial hiſtory, : 1 belle g 4 "affords 
— the entire progreſs of our eccleſiaſtical conflitition,” 0 


| + from liberty to ſervitude, and from ſervitude" to libe - 55 5 
again; till it was happily eſtabliſhed in the ſame uncor- 
rupted form, in which it ſubſiſts at this day under Your 


Majeſty's auſpicious influence. + 


It is the intention, Sir, of the following hiſtory, t to 
_ deduce the whole ſeries of cauſes and effects i in this atnaz? 
ing progreſs ; - the cauſes” which good men opp! ſed and. 
lamented at the time, in the former part of. it, tho ſo 
diſguiſed by the artifices of the court of Rome, that 
many could not, and many pretended that they did not, 
| diſcern them, till an effectual reſiſtance became imprac- 
ticable. In the latter part of this progreſs, occaſioned 
by an uſurpation, fatal to the juſt authority and prero- 

gatives of the crown, as well as to the rights and pri- 
vileges of the church, Your Majeſty knows the miſeries 
from which this kingdom was delivered: and Your: ſub- 
jects will ſee and feel themſelves happy in a continuation 
of that deliverance, under a prince who is ver, zealous 


1571 


to ee the biene of the * in 1 jeir full 


extent. CCC 
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If I have made uſe, SiR, of the materials with which 


the Engliſh hiſtory is replete, to bring the fatal politicks 
of remoter ages into view; if I have expoſed the miſ- 
taken meaſures of ſome other princes, dilated on their 
miſcarriages, and the ill effects of thoſe miſcarriages 1 in 


their conduct, this will ſerve to throw a luſtre on the 
wiſdom and integrity of Your Majeſty's own ad WHY 


ſtration ; füll of glory to Yourſelf, 4 and of happineſs 
to Your people, es 


Your people, Sin, cannot reſtrain their oratitude to- 


wards a ſovereign, who has approved himſelf their fa- 


ther in a conſtant preſervation of their rights and li- 


berties, when they read here the many attempts that 


have been made on both, by ſeveral kings of England, 
againſt reaſon and againſt law : And it 18 impoſſible i in- 


deed for Us, to underſtand the whole extent of our 


happineſs under the government of KING GORE the 
ſecond, any otherwiſe than by a compariſon of the times 
we live in, with the miſeries that have been inflicted 


upon other ages, under other princes. 


C2 
* 


permit me, GREAT Sim, to hope chen, that 1 ſhall 
at leaſt have anſwered one end of writing hiſtory in this 


work and the nobleſt end of all, that of inftruQting 
poſterity by the examples of former times --- in taking 
occaſion from the many inſtances of tyranny and op- 


: pr Ar which are here exhibited, to inculcate leſſons, 
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to my countrymen, of loyalty and affection to the 'T 


of princes. 


Whilſt the inhabitants of this country retain a proper 
ſenſe of liberty and religion, Your Majeſty cannot fail, 
indeed, to poſſeſs Yourſelf, nor to deliver down to Your 
deſcendents, the hearts of all Your ſubjects, with the 
inheritance of the crown. But, Six, notwithſtanding 
all Your Majeſty's pious care, an indifference to chri- 

ſtianity among the higher order of Your people is getting 
ſuch an aſcendant, and among the lower there is ſuch an 
increaſe of popery and enthuſiaſm, that ſo far as theſe 
ways of thinking have any influence, there is reaſon to 
fear that our liberty may become licentiouſneſs, and that 
our * religion my be turned into 9 


Under this alarming apprehenſion, to which the breaſt 
of no good man can be a ſtranger, I thought I could not 
acquit myſelf of my duty to- Your Majeſty, and my 
country, in a work of more utility---having already con- 
tributed my endeavours tawards ſtopping the growth of 
Infidelity---than to lay open the errors, the miſchiefs, 
and the iniquities of Popery, in a clear and true detail of 
its pe and uſurpation over the Engliſh Church. 


Of this ha ws Sr; that I have preſumed to beg 
the gracious patronage and acceptance of Your Majeſty ; 
not for the ſake of my performance for that would be 
a vain preſumption --- but becauſe of the honeſt inten- 
— - tion 


DEDICATION wi 
tion and important nature of the undertaking, as well as 
of that zeal and fidelity with which I have all my. life 
approved myſelf, 


Your Majeſty's 
moſt obedient 
moſt dutiful 


molt devoted ſubject 


 FERDINANDO WARNER. 


PREFACE 


n ERE I is no application of the 1 ſo agreeable to 
human nature, as the ſtudy of hiſtory; nor is any ſtudy 


more proper, to train us up to private and to public virtue. This 


is the obſervation of an ancient writer: and if we allow it to be 


true, then the hiſtory of our native country, wherein every man 


 Ands examples, in his own profeſſion, in his own rank, and man- 


ners, - muſt be of all hiſtory whatſoever, the beſt, and the moſt. 


"== ſſary. With good reaſon therefore might Sir W. TEMPLE 
complain, © that ſuch a nation as ours, fo applauded for its wiſe 


and happy inſtitutions, ſo Houriſhing 1 in arts and learning, and ſo 
adorned with excellent writers in other kinds, yet ſhould not 


have produced one good or approved general hiſtory of itſelf. 
The authors, ſays he, are mean and vulgar, tedious in their re- 


| lations, injudicious in the choice of what was fit to be told, or 
to be let alone, with little order, and in a wretched ſtyle: that 


tho it is a ſhame to be ignorant in the affairs of our own country, 
yet it is hardly worth the' time or pains to be informed ; fince 


for that end a man fnuſt read over a'library rather than a book, 


and after all muſt be content to forget more than he remembers.” 
Indeed this complaint has been removed, in ſome meaſure, ſince 


that time, as to civil, naval, and parliamentary affairs; but with 


m__s to codefiſtical, it is as RY at this 2 as It was then. 


Vor. L 


. 7 There 


c 


it 77) V 

There are ſome particular periods of our church hiſtory, it 
muſt be owned, which have been wrote by men of great abilities 
and character; ſuch as the antiquities of the Britiſh churches by 
biſhop STiLLINGFLEET, Dr. InzT's hiſtory of the Engliſh church 
to the death of king Joan, and that moſt excellent hiſtory of 
the reformation by biſhop BuznzT. Theſe have all been of great 
uſe to me, I confeſs: and I have had very little aſſiſtance from 
any other modern writers, in compiling the following work. But 
then theſe hiſtories reach only thro ſome certain periods, and are 
intermixed with many tranſactions in the ſtate; or tranſactions 


which relate to different nations, and to other affairs foreign to 
the hiſtory of the church. Mr. Col LIER's indeed is a general ec- 


cleſiaſtical hiſtory to the death of ChARLESs the ſecond; and he 


is the only author before me who has attempted it ſo far, in this 
large and comprehenſive form in which it is now offered the 


publick. The character, however, of this work of Mr. Cor- 


LIER'S, I have no need to ſay, is extremely low: it has been 
given the world by biſhop Nicnoisox in his hiſtorical library, 


from whom I had rather the reader ſhould take an account of it 


than from me. © There are ſeveral paſſages, fays the biſhopz 


& in this work, in which ſome ſpecial reſpects are paid to the 
0 


N 


biſhops and ſee of Rome: and whatever were his views at his 


c firſt ſetting out, it is manifeſt that his buſineſs in his ſecond 
e volume, was to compromize the differences between the 


ov 


| churches of England and Rome, and to eſtabliſh a fundamen- 
tal hereditary right of ſucceſſion to the imperial crown of this 


ev 


te realm, ſupported by paſſive obedience, and non reſiſtance.” 
Such therefore being the character of the only general church 
| hiſtory that we have by a proteſtant writer, it ſeemed to me to 


be a work which could not be unacceptable, to compile from the 


| beſt authorities, a new eccleſiaſtical hiſtory of the Engliſh na- 


tion, detached as far as it could be, from all its connexions, that 
it might be full and compleat. 1 1 5 


Whoſoever obſerves only, how unavailing to produce any im- 
portant event the ſtate of eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction is in the preſent 
time, may perhaps be of opinion, that the world is but little inte- 
reſted in its hiſtory. But this opinion would be erroneous and ab- 


ſurd. For © the external polity of the church of England, which 
of late years hath been confined within very narrow bounds, had 
e ſome centuries paſt a much larger circle, and a very conſider- 


ce able influence in all national affairs: it had indeed ſo great an 
5 | influence, 


„ I D-0 - it 
influence, © that the welfare of the ſtate was as much affected 
« with the right or the wrong uſe of eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction, as 
« the advancement of religion and learning.” To be entirely ig 
norant then of theſe tranſactions, even in the former ages, as lord 
BoLINGBROKE ſays, would indeed be ſhameful ; tho to be learned 
about them is a ridiculous affectation. But he who has not ſtudied 
« and acquired a thorow knowlege of our eccleſiaſtical conſtitution, 
« during the laſt three centuries, in all the variety of events by 
8 which 1 it hath been affected, will be very unfit to judge or to care 
ce of it.” In In the following work, I muſt own, I have touched our 


chure s in the early ages, but very lightly: and yet there 
were ſo many obſcure and doubtful paſſages to be cleared, fo 


many plain miſtakes to be rectified in the beſt hiſtorians who had F 


copied them from others, and ſo many parts of our eccleſiaſtical 
hiſtory to be delivered from the fabulous antiquities which had 
_ diſgraced it, that I found it a taſk of great difficulty and labour, 
to extract a ſeries of true hiſtory, notwithſtanding all the helps 
that I had from thoſe who had gone before me. For ſuch has 
been the wretched ignorance of ſome of our old hiſtorians, who 
have made a continued mixture of truth and falſhood, that it is 
difficult to diſtinguiſh and form a judgment. Such bas likewiſe 


been the bigotry and the prejudice of other writers, that they 
have enriched it with a profuſion of miracles and legends, formed 


to juſtify the errors and ſuperſtition of the church of Rome: 


and this hath greatly added to the trouble of a fair hiſtorian, 


whoſe duty it is to diſcover and to rectify theſe miſtakes ; who 
ther they are owing to the prejudices and views of the ſeveral. 
writers, or to the uſages and W which prevailed i in the age 
in which they wrote. 


I have fared neither kbour nor expences in ſearching all the 
authors, ancient and modern, of any name, who have 5 ks of 
our church hiſtory within the period J propoſed. But I have 
omitted purpoſely thro the whole any teference to the places 
from whence my materials have beeti collected; becauſe I know 
of no other end it anſwers, as I deliver nothing new, than to 
break the thread of the ſtory, and to make the pages inelegant 
and confuſed. The fame materials for ſuch a work are common 
to every writer; and every fact in this hiſtory hath been already 
related by ſome or other: but yet all the facts that are here in- 


ſerted have never been put together in any other hiſtory, nor 
many of them been Kh perhaps in the fame language before : 
8 whether 


whether the ſtyle and manner are altered ſor the better the reader 
is left to judge. The greateſt part of the obſervations, Which 
are ſcattered thro the work, are ſuch as the facts ſuggeſted to 
my mind: and theſe obſervations, together with the characters 
that are given of the principal perſons, being almoſt all of them 
peculiar to this hiſtory, are enough I believe to diſtinguiſh it as 
an original work. 41 15 7 5 NS 


In the choice of my authorities, I have endeavoured to take 
| thoſe of the moſt reputation, who lived neareſt the ſeveral ages 
of which they. treated; and in the matters of controverſy be- 
tween the churches of Rome and England, I have generally 
taken the authorities which have been allowed in both. But in 
ſuch a various and long detail of great affairs thro ſo many cen- 
turics, it is impoſſible but that ſomething will ſtill remain ob- 
ſcure, ſome tranſactions may perhaps be deſcribed improperly, 
and ſome miſtakes in facts and dates may have eſcaped me. As 
far however as the records and memorials now remaining, and 
the opportunities which I had, would dire& me in theſe parti- 
culars, I have endeavoured to make this hiſtory as free from ſuch 
blemiſhes as I was able. But who is able to write the truth, ex- 
_ cept thoſe who haye themſelves experienced it? Cardinal vs 
RxTZ was in the right to ſay, „that one ought not to wonder, 
e if hiſtorians, who treat of matters with which they have had 
« nothing to do, miſtake ſo often; when it is impoſſible for 
« men who have been neareſt to the facts, not to miſtake like- 
« wife on numberleſs qecafions, mere appearances, ſometimes 
« falſe in every t Son for the real truth.” All that 1 
can fay is, that I have endeavoured throwout the whole to have 
at leaſt the merit of being impartial ; to let facts and perſons ap- 
pear in their proper light, without concealing, or diſguiſing, any 
circumſtance that has been well atteſted, to ſerve a party, or a 
principle. This is not only the duty, but in my opinion, 1s one 
of the firſt and chief qualifications of a writer of hiſtory. In 
| ſhort, I have endeavoured. to reſcue religion from ſuperſtition, 
and to deliver down a general eccleſiaſtical hiſtory of the Engliſh 
nation, ſtripped of legends, and fables, and falſe accounts. But 
if I have happened to affirm any thing which contradicts the 
common opinion, or ſhocks the prejudice of the reader, I have 
done it on what I thought a good authority: and if I have been 
partial in any paſſages, it has not been with deſign, but thro in- 
adyertency and miſtake, ee. KO WE 


R v 
For in the execution of this work, J have obſerved, as cloſely 
as my materials would enable me, the plan which Ciczzo has 
laid down, and which Livy followed. The fundamental laws 
of a compleat hiſtory, as CIcERO gives them, are, © that the 
writer ſhould not dare to affirm what is falſe, ſuppreſs what is 
true, nor give any ſuſpicion of favour or diſaffection; that in 
explaining the councils, he ſhould ſometimes interpoſe his own 
judgment on the merit of them; in relating the acts upon thoſe 
councils, that he ſhould explain the manner how they were 
brought about, and diſtinguiſh thoſe events which were owing 
to chance or raſhneſs, from thoſe which were the effect only of 
political prudence ; that he ſhould likewiſe deſcribe the particular 
characters of all the great perſons who bear any conſiderable part 
in the ſtory; and ſhould dreſs up the whole in a clear and uni- 
form ſtile, without affecting any ornament, or ſeeking any other 
praiſe but of perſpicuity.” To follow this plan, and this alone, 
I think, is to write hiſtory : and whoſoever falls ſhort of this at- 
tempt at leaſt, where his materials would enable him to arrive at 
theſe perfections, tho he may give us a plain and true detail of 
facts, yet cannot be ſaid to be an hiftorian ; for the nobleſt end of 
hiſtory is unattained. Thus the noble writer abovementioned 
complains, that we have no general hiſtory to be compared 
— with ſome of other countries; and the only two pieces Or par- 
4 ticular hiſtories we have, to be compared in any reſpect with 
. the ancient, are the reign of HENRV the ſeventh, by my lord 
4 Bacon, and the hiſtory of our civil wars by my lord CLARRN- 
« poN :” He ſhould have added, the hiſtory of the reformation, 
and of his own time, by biſhop BuznzT, equal at leaſt to the 
laſt, and vaſtly ſuperior every way to the firſt; but the reaſon 
why he did not muſt be plain to every one. 


Having given the reader an account of what he is to expect in 
the following work, it may be proper that I ſhould acquaint him 

with what he is not to look for. It being my deſign then to 
write only the eccleſiaſtical hiſtory of my native country, I have 
ſtudiouſly avoided every thing which is foreign to the affairs of 
religion and the church of England ; not concerning myſelf with 
eivil, or parliamentary tranſactions, or ſo far only as they are inter- 
woven with the eccleſiaſtical, and without which the latter could 
not have been ſo well underſtood. Thoſe have been already 
drawn out by others tolerably well : but the church hiſtory of 
England, if we except the particular periods which I mentioned 
Vor I. .. at 


JU 


vi J £6 
at the beginning, has not had that fidelity and exactneſs beſtowed 
upon it which it ſeems to deſerve: for, to uſe an expreſſion of 
LIVV's upon this occaſion, © my prejudice in favour of my under- 
« taking deceives me greatly, or there never was a hiſtory more 
« abounding with great examples, to be followed, or to be ſhun- 
c ned.” Beſides, the only external vindication of the Proteſtant reli- 
gion, againſt the chicanery and the arts of Papiſts, it is well known, 
muſt be ſought for in ſuch a work as this: and in an age wherein 
Popery is making a very viſible and amazing progreſs, if I have 
only leſſened the labour and expences of thoſe, who have value 
enough for their religion to be intereſted in its defence, by bring- 
ing this defence into one clear and connected view with truth and 
impartiality, which cannot be found entire in any one beſides, I 
flatter myſelf that this hiſtory is a work of no ſmall importance 
to the publick, and the deſign of it is entitled to the public fa- 
vour. As I have rarely meddled with any affairs but what are 
purely eccleſiaſtical, the reader muſt not expect many mirthful or 


pleaſant paſſages. Here was no room to entertain him with the 


eloquence of orators and patriots in the ſenate, nor with the ſkill 
and courage of generals in the field; which are circumſtances that 
not only make other hiſtory more agreeable, but which give a great 


deal of room for ornament to the work. Here was for the moſt 


part a dry and harren ſtory, related in much uncertainty and con- 
fuſion : and if this is more enlivened, treated with more clearneſs, 
and poliſhed more from its ruſt, than it hath hitherto been, the 
reader ſhould look for nothing further. Let him not, however, 
imagine from hence, that he will meet only with a heavy obſo- 
lete account of canons and councils, with no hiſtorical tranſactions 
to amuſe, nor reflexions to entertain him. For, as diffidently as 
I think, and as modeſtly. as I would ſpeak, of the execution of 
this undertaking, yet this much I will preſume to ſay, that the 
mind of any reader muſt be of a very futile caſt indeed, which 
is not entertained in the following hiſtory. In conformity to cuſ- 
tom, and for the fake of brevity, I have given it only the title 
of the eccleſiaſtical hiſtory of England; but according to the na- 
ture of my work, I might have called it with propriety, the 
hiſtory of the riſe, the progreſs, and declenſion of the power 
of the popes in the Engliſh church; the hiſtory of their 
errors againſt truth and ſcripture, of the miſchicvous effects of 
their diſcipline on religion, and of the iniquities of their uſurpa- 
tions over the rights and liberties of the Engliſh nation: Or I 
might have called it, the hiſtory of the government and doctrine 


of 
3 


\ 
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of the ancient church of England, of its ſubmiſſion to the en- 
croachments of the ſee of Rome, of its ſlavery and oppreſſion under 

the papal power, of its happy deliverance, and of its eſtabliſh- 
ment and perſeverance in truth and liberty ; for all theſe events 
are related in the following work. But there is no injuſtice done the 
reader, if he finds more in the performance than the title page 
ſeems to expreſs; and he will certainly pardon the diſappointment. 


I am not ſo arrogant as to imagine, that, with all my care and 
aſſiduity, the following work is exempt from errors: I am ſure 
that none are committed willfully : but as the beſt hiſtorians 
which I have conſulted, appear, by comparing all their accounts, 
and by laying facts and dates together, to have made a great ma- 
ny miſtakes, it is probable that ſome of them are copied in this 
work. As imperfect however as it may be in ſome inſtances, 1 
hope it will anſwer the great end which I had in writing it: this 
was not to ſerve a particular cauſe, nor to flatter any party, but 
to do a general good : to give an account in due order of time, as 
far as I was enabled by all our hiſtories, of the ſeveral changes 
in the government and the doctrine of the church of England 
by which it would appear, that it was originally free and inde 
pendent of any foreign authority and juriſdiction whatſoever; tha 
the ſee of Rome, by degrees, and with much artifice and ini- 
quity, uſurped this authority : that notwithſtanding this uſurpa- 
tion yet we did not leaye the church of Rome, till the church 
of Rome left the original diſcipline and conſtitution of the ancient 
Engliſh church, and introduced cuſtoms and authority unknown 
to former ages. od ge FE ns 


Should any one be of opinion, that I have done a diſſervice to 
my own order, by the warmth and freedom with which I cenſure _ 

many great eccleſiaſticks and ſome of the fathers of the church, 

let it be conſidered in my juſtification, that this is a liberty which 

is abſolutely neceſſary to be taken, in order to render hiſtory, 

in the principal characters of it, more uſeful to the world. Let 


it further be conſidered, that ſuppoſing the worſt of the charac- 


ters I have exhibited, to be even blacker than it is drawn 
and where is there a profeſſion without wicked men belonging to 
it? — yet a reader muſt be very uncandid and injudicious, to 
throw upon a whole order in general, the defect and vices of 
individuals. But if theſe- conſiderations are not ſufficient to ex- 
culpate me from this objection, I can add another; that 8 
2 N = : has 
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has been all along my defire, that impartiality, which is the 
rareſt merit of an hiſtorian, may be the diſtinguiſhing character 
of this work, ſo it may therefore have happened to me perhaps, 
as I have been told it has happened to a very worthy judge; © that 
« to avoid a byaſs one way, he took too ſtrong a ply the other, 
« and out of mere impartiality was rather unjuſt.” My intention 
was not to deviate from the truth, thro flattery to ſome, or thro 
diſlike of others. The good eccleſiaſticks are mentioned with all 
poſſible reverence, as their due, and as an incitement to the liv- 
ing: but then indignation towards the unworthy, is equally juſt, 
and a neceſſary warning to the bad. Nor did I imagine that it would 
be doing any honour to my profeſſion, to do it at the expence of 


truth. I ſhall be very little concerned however at the malevo- 


lence of thoſe who can make this objection; being fully con- 

vinced of the truth of this remark of PII xv's, which may be appli- 
ed concerning prelates as well as princes, © that ſuch as do not 
e enough hate and deteſt the wicked, can never love enough 

the worthy.” But after all, I have lived long enough in the 
world to know, that it is very difficult for a writer on eccleſiaſti- 
cal ſubjects to pleaſe any reader, and almoſt impoſſible to pleaſe 
them all. I have lived long enough to know too, that the more 
a man exerts himſelf, tho in the way of his profeſſion, to ſerve 
his country and religion, fo the more he reproaches-the idleneſs of 
others, who have better opportunities, and greater leiſure; and 
inſtead of their thanks, he will only meet with their envy and 
All will e Tere e 
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pal juriſdiction — fource of great troubles in England. A 
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2 > Beg? and civil courts ſeparated. Diviſton of dioceſes into 
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flexions 
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| flexions on the canons againſt the marriage of the clergy. Ax 
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ter of St. Davids apply to the king to provide them a biſhop. 

The king of Scotland ſends to the archbiſhop of Canterbury, 

to aſſiſt him in filling the vacant ſee of St. Andrews. The 

pope attempts to introduce the power of legates, and is de- 
feated — Takes the fide of: the archbiſhop of York in the 
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with him. The pope offers to abſolve the king of his pro- 

miſe, which the king rejects — The pope reſents the baniſh- 
ment of the archbiſhop of .Yorx. | The king conſents to his 
return on ſome conditions Having concluded a peace with 
France, the king returns to England His only ſon drowned. 

A legate ſent into England, and treated civilly, but allowed 
to do nothing. Death and character of archbj op RALPH. 
ConkEIl ſuccedes in ths ſee of Canterbury. T king s affairs 

m great diſorder. A new pope; Hoxoslus, ſends a legate, 
whom the king ä to receive. A council at Weſtmin- 

ſter in which the legate preſided _— The. canons of that coun- 
a — — Reflexions on ſome of them - — The legate diſgraced 
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by his irregularity. The origin of the vaſlalage of the Rug 


liſh church. The archbiſhop of Canterbury made legate — 


Calls two councils to'eftabliſh the celibacy of che E/, but 


to no purpoſe. Schiſm at Rome on the death of Hoxov1vs 
— The king acknowleges Inxoctwr, againſt the advice of 


His biſhops — Founded a new epiſcopal fee at Carliſle — 
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Axjou's ſon — Has a grandſon from this marriage named 


| Hawgy -— The king dies — His character. STEPHEN earl 
of Bologn ſuccedes him in the throne — Reflexions on this 
cent — The biſhops and nobility perjured — 1 The: king 8 

promiſes His liberality with his late unecle's treaſure — 


Grants a charter to confirm the liberties of the people —=Pays 


2 ſervile addreſs to the ſee of Rome — - His affairs in reat 


diſorder. The pope ſends a legate who corwenes a' cbuneſl at 
| Weſtminſter and prefides in it — The extraordinary ficps of 


this legate. Death and character of archbiſhop | CoORBE L. 
_ Faroparp ſuccedes him. The nobility diſcontented and re- 
volt. The king's ſeverity to ſome of the' biſhops diſguſted 
the clergy. The biſhop of Wix cHHESTER, the king's brother, 
and legaic to the pope, ſummons the king Himſelf to a coun- 
cil, which he called, to anſwer for this indignity to the bi- 
ſhops — Proceedings at this council. An' unnatural bloody 
war. The legatine power eſtabliſhed. 'A diſpute about an 
| election to the ſee of Voxk. The king defeated at Lincoln 
and taken priſoner. The biſhop of WiIxchEST ER, as as legate, 
calls a eouncil, in order to dethrone his brother, and ſet up 
_ Mavp the late king's daughter — — His ſpeech on that occaſion. 
The king offers to retire into a convent, if he might have 
his liberty, and is refuſed; Map conſpirod againſt and obliged 15 
to flie. The king releaſed. The clergy exempted from the 
ſecular power. The occaſion o bringing the canon law into 
i England. The barrenneſs of our eccleſiaſtical hiſtory at this 
time. An attempt to make St. Davids a metropolitical ice, 
© fruſtrated, | Evernivs the pope calls a' general council to 
7 Rheims — The archbiſhop goes to it againſt the king's con- 
ſent. The king * the coronation of his ſon, Which 
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is rejected. A delign of exempting the religious from epiſ- 
copal juriſdiction, carried a great length. Proceſſion and Pen- 
tecoſtals explained. The death of the king's ſon opens a way 
to an accommodation with HENRY ſon of Maup. The king 
dies the next year — His character. The reſtoration of the 
Saxon line. | FS op 


BOOK VI. 
1 ENR V the ſecond aſcends the throne — Takes proper 


meaſures to reſtore the tranquillity of the kingdom. ADRIAN 
an Engliſhman in the papal chair — Violates the authority of 
the epiſcopal order by exempting monaſteries from their juriſ- 
diction — Confents to king Hznzv's undertaking the conqueſt 
of Ireland Falſe repreſentation of the Iriſh people. Hanzv 
invades and conquers Ireland — Reflexions on his accepting 
this authority from the pope. The archbiſhop recommends 
Brcxzr to the king for the great ſeal — The poſt of lord 


chancellor filled by this ecclefiaftick to the king's great ſa- 
. tisfation. | The king umbibes Q ſpirit of V iolence in religious 


matters Yorke Smd hereticks branded in the forehead, 
whipped, and ſtarved to death — Reflexions on this crucky. 
Apzian dies, and a ſchiſm of eight years enſues at Rome. 
The death and character of archbiſhop THEoBALD. The ſee 
of Canterbury filled by BRcREr — The king ſoon faw himſelf 
thorowly deceived in him. Pope AlExAxDRR calls a council 
at Tours, at which the 1 new archbiſhop, and two other prelates 
attend — Canons paſſed at this council — Bxckzrt ſecretly re- 
figns his archbiſhoprick, and takes it again from the hands of 
the pope — Meaſures probably then concerted between the 


= pope and BCKET. A miſunderſtanding begun between the 


king and the archbiſhop. The Engliſh clergy enſnared, and 
the primate cajolled by the artifices of the court of Rome. 
The grounds of the diſpute between the king and the arch- 
biſhop — Hzxzy acquaints the pope. with this diſpute, and 
convenes che principal lords of the kingdom, {ptricual and 
Vol. I. E” "2 temporal, 
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temporal, to take it into conſideration — The proceedings at 
this meeting. A convention of the lords ſpiritual and temporal 
at Clarendon to recognize the laws relating to eccleſiaſticks — 


The articles of Clarendon — Difagreed to by Bzcxter — The 


. pope refuſes to confirm them by his authority — Grants the 


power of legate to the king. Rejected by Henzy with the 
ſcorn it deſerved. A council meets at N orthampton where 
BECKET 1s capitally accuſed — He denies the authority of the 
court, and puts his perſon, church, and dignity, under the 
pope's protection — His moveables confiſcated — Further pro- 
ceedings againſt him — He abſconds and leaves the kingdom 
in diſguiſe and in a fictitious name. Embaſſy to France and 
"Rowe upon this occaſion. The pope adheres to BzckxtT, and 
declares ten of the articles of Clarendon void, with a menace 
of excommunication to thoſe who ſhould maintain them. 
BRCk ET offers in the conclave to reſign, which the pope would 


not permit. The king iſſues out a rigorous proclamation 


_ againſt the pope and the archbiſhop.  BeckeT excommuni- 
cates ſome of the lords of the council, and the king's chief 


- Miviſters — He writes angry and threatening letters to the 
bing. Henzy levies a great army, which intimidates the 


pope, and he inhibits the proceedings of Brcxzr — The king 


| | impoſed upon by th pope 8 inſincerity. An extraordinary re- 


Ea ſhewn for BRC RH by the pope. An interview between 
the king, and the archbiſhop; ; makes the breach ſtill wider. 
hs he king threatens the pope. The pope ſends legates who 
brave the king. Another interview with the archbiſhop with- 


© out effec, The pope ſets the primate at liberty to inflict the 


1. 


- * enſures of the church upon the king — He empowers three 


legates to put the kingdom under an interdict. The king pro- 
© .ceeds vigorouſly to ſecure himſelf, and the pope ſuſpends his 
reſentment. His eldeſt ſon HzNRV crowned by the archbiſhop | 


Ds of Yar. The pope and the archbiſhop ſend an inſolent me- 


nace to the king, | The king determined to come to an ac- 


, Commodation, gives the primate leave to return upon his own 
terms to England. Becker's implacability againſt his brethren 
© who had offended him — -T hey repair to the king in Nor- 

mandy | 


SHE. 
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mandy with bitter complaints againſt the archbiſhop. The 


king in a rage complained that no body would revenge him of 


this unruly prelate. BzcxzT murdered in conſequence of this 
complaint — His character. The king threatened with an in- 


terdict and excommunication, for this aſſaſſination— This affair 


accommodated . The terms of accommodation. A diſpute be- 
tween the court, and the convent of Canterbury, about the 
election of an archbiſhop. The king and his ſons diſagree. 
The ſee of Rome admitted by this difference to the power of 


confirming the elections of metropolitans. BxcxtT canonized 


: by the pope — Many pretended miracles at his tomb. # | he 


| king's affairs ſettled, and his ſons reconciled. A council at 
| Weſtminſter, and its canons. Diſpute between the two arch- 
biſhops. The clergy diſcharged from the laws of the ſtate. 


The uſurpations of the ſee of Rome, not owing to the Eng- 


liſh biſhops, but to the kings of England. Quarrel between 


the archbiſhop, and the prior of Canterbury. The epiſcopal 


au ithority trampled on by the pope. A general council held 
at Rome — The extraordinary canons paſſed in it againſt the 
- Tights of ſtates and princes. An excellent letter from the arch- 


5 | biſhop of CAN TERBURY to the pope — Another letter of his 
to three Engliſh biſhops. A commendation of pope ALEXAN-= 
- . DER — He is ſucceded in the papal chair by Lucius, who re- 


1 quires an aid of the king and clergy of England. The death 
and character of Ricnard archbiſhop of Canterbury. A diſ- 


pute between the provincial biſhops, and the convent, about 
the election of a ſucceſſor. BaLD wid, biſhop of Worceſter, 2 


made archbiſhop — He builds a college within a mile of 
Canterbury for ſecular canons — The pope obliges him to de- 


moliſh it — He brings the timber and materials to Lambeth 
1 and erects that palace. IT he death and character of HEN RT 


the ſecond. RIcHARD his eldeſt ſon ſuecedes him in the throne. 
Another conteſt about the college at Hackington. An expe- 


dition to the holy land — Reflexions on it. The king ſettles 


the adminiſtration in his abſence, gives the biſhop of ELy the 
firſt place, and reſtrains his brothers by an oath from going 
into * — The miſchiefs which followed from the king's 


3 abſence, 
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abſence, who was taken priſoner — His brother Jonx enters 
into meafures with France againſt him. HuszxT biſhop orf 

Saliſbury, choſen to the ſee of Canterbury in an unprecedented 
manner. The king ranſomed, and returns to England — His 

natural brother, the archbiſhop of Vokx, revolts againſt him 

The temporalities of his fee ſeized by the king. Huszzr car- 
ries on the college at Lambeth which is oppoſed by the monks 
of Canterbury. His project for an accommodation rejected 
He is menaced by pope Innocent in an inſolent manner. 
The king takes the houſe at Lambeth into his protection —— 
Acts with great ſpirit and firmneſs, but appeals to Rome and 
| ſpoils all. Pope Innocent treats him with unheard of inſo- 
lence. The whole nation aſtoniſhed at this uſage, and the 
king very uneaſy under it—He 1 Is killed at a  tiege in n Aquitain. 
His character. 


BOOK VII. 


J OH N, 8 of Danian he vt, Sei lies in "the = 
throne. HuBzRT archbiſhop of Canterbury made lord chan- 


cellour. An attempt of the chapter of St. Davids to chooſe 
their biſhop againſt the king's conſent, and to divide the pro- 
vince of Canterbury — Pope Innocent refuſes to Ki" | 
the election. A new ſcene is opened, and Innocsnr exerciſes 
a ſovereign authority over the church. HuzzzrT convenes a 
council at Weſtminſter, and is inhibited, by the lord chief juſ- 
tice — The canons, of this council. The origin of vicarages 
in England. Quarrel between the king and the archbiſhop of 
Voork, and between the king and the monks of St. Auſtins. 
The king contributes to a holy war, and exhorts his nobility 
to do the ſame, at the pope's requeſt — The king is ſuppoſed 
to murder his nephew AgTHUR -— He is not to be rouſed 
from his ſloth and pleaſure. The death and character of 
archbiſhop HuEAT. A great diſpute about the election of 
his ſucceſſor, and attended with ill effects. The court of 
ö een raiſed above the kings — Pope Ix x ocEx 


writes 


VVV xxi 
writes to him very inſolently, and lays the kingdom under an 
interdict. The king's ſteadineſs and reſolution broke Makes 
great offers to the ſee of Rome, which are refuſed. The king 
is depoſed in a conſiſtory, and the king of France and all Europe 
invited to dethrone him — He reſigns his crown and ſceptre 
to the pope's legate at Dover church, in the preſence of all 


his court, and does homage for his kingdom to pope IN No- 


CENT. Yields up the patronage of all the churches belonging 
to the crown, and takes the oath uſually given by vaſſals to 


their ſovereign — Grants indemnity and reparation to the ex- 


iled biſhops and clergy. The pope makes a tool of the king 


of France. The bigotry of the Engliſh puniſhed. The arch- 


biſhop abſolves the king from his excommunication — He 


communicates the charter of Hznzy the firſt, which he had 
found, to the barons. A ridiculous ſtory told by M. Paris of 
king Joun. Reflexions on revolutions. The king makes a 
ſecond reſignation of his crown before his great council, &c. 
Ihe archbiſhop proteſts againſt it in the name of all the nobi- 


lity. The clergy join the barons againſt the king and the pope. 


' The king fills the churches and monaſteries with his creatures 
and the legates relations — The king repreſented at Rome = 
a prince of extraordinary Piety, and the archbiſhop Mir 


Reflexions on the bigotry of the clergy. The king procures 


the interdict to be taken off — He gives up his claim to the 
nomination of biſhops and abbots. Si. Lan oh. elected 


archbiſhop of York by the chapter, | EY refuſed by the pope. 


The barons enter into a confederacy, and demand the laws 
and liberties granted by Epwazp the firſt — Both ſides prepare 


for war — Remarks on this confederacy. A meeting at Run 


ning meadow near Staines, and Magna Charta and the Foreſt 


Charter executed — The king revokes them and raiſes a great 
army. The barons call in Lewis ſon of the king of France, 
and promiſe him the crown. An unnatural war. The fourth 


Lateran council. The | barons excommunicated by the pope. 
The death of InnocswnT the third. The death and character 
ef king Joux. The earl of Pembroke procures HENRv, 
j OHN's eldeſt ſon, about ten years old, to be crowned. He 
Vol. I. f 
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is appointed guardian to the king, and protector of the delle. 


The eccleſiaſticks left to the pope's mercy. The barons return 
to their loyalty and the prince of France is ſent home. A ſy- 


nod at Oxford under LANGTON — Another at Weſtminſter. 
HoNoklus faccedes IN NocRN T in the popedom. The arch- 


biſhop's death and character — Gzzcorv the ninth ſuccedes 


Honoztus. A quarrel between the king, and the convent of 
Canterbury, about the election of an archbiſhop — The king 

| bribes the pope and carries his point — The fee vacant pre- 
ſently after, and another quarrel — The convent ele& three 
ſeveral primates, who are all rejected by the pope. The pope 
appoints EpwunD treaſurer of Saliſbury to ſuccede LAN Gro. 


Hun chief juſtice and firſt miniſter diſgraced and ruined. 


The biſhop of WIN cRHESsTER ſuccedes as favourite. He pur- 


ſues arbitrary inſolent meaſures, and is turned out. The king 
demands the great ſeal of Nevis lord chancellor, who refuſes 


to deliver it — The king ſends for a legate to ſcreen him 


againſt his ſubjects. The legate calls a council at St. Paul's— 
A canon againſt pluralities oppoſed by CanTiLues biſhop of 
| Worceſter — Many good canons paſſed. The death and cha- 
racter of the biſhop of WincuzsTzR. A quarrel between the 
king and the convent about his ſucceſſor. RALEv fills * ſee. 
The barons make a remonſtrance againſt the government in 


church and ſtate. The archbiſhop writes à letter of complaint 


to the pope—He retires to a monaſtery in France. His death 
and character. The pope ſends a nuncio. Grzcory the 
ninth dies and is ſucceded by Innocent the fourth. BonNi- 


FACE the queen's brother elected to the ſee of Canterbury in 


the room of EDAUND. The pope ſends a nuncio to exact mo- 
ney of the cecleſiaſticks, The barons determined to put a 
ſtop to theſe oppreſſions — They order all perſons to be ſtop- 


ped at the ſea port towns who bring any bulls or mandates for 
this purpoſe — They drive the nuncio out of the kingdom. 5 
A council at Lyons under InnocenT the fourth. The barons 


carry the grievances of the Engliſh church thither The pope 


ſurprized at this boldneſs delays giving an anſwer — He orders 


two ms to os the Engliſh their own * A conven- 
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tion of the lords called, and their grievances digeſted under 
ſix heads. They determine to demand a redreſs of the court 
of Rome in which the king joins with them. Their ill ſucceſs; 
A diſpute between the king, and the convent of Durham, 
about a biſhop. The king recommends his half brother, 


ATHELMAR) for the ſee of Wincheſter — He carries his point, 


and the pope confirms his election — He takes the croſs from 


the hands of the legate, demands a ſubſidy from the clergy, 
and is upbraided by them with male- adminiſtration. Gros> 
TEST, biſhop of Lincoln, at the bottom of this oppolition— 


He endeavours to oblige the king and the pope to change their 


meaſures — He refuſes to inſtitute an Italian to a living given 


him by the pope, and is ſuſpended for it at Rome. He makes an 


eſtimate of the value of livings held by foreigners. The king de- 


mands a ſubſidy of his parliament — They reſolve to grant it 
on conditions — His ſatyrical anſwer to. the biſhops who 
waited upon him on this occaſion — . He confirms the charters 
in a ſolemn manner at Weſtminſter hall — He breaks thro his 
oath immediately, and gets the pope to make it void. A diſ- 
pute between” the pope and GrosTEsT about inſtituting a Ro- 
man boy to a living. The pope excommunicates the biſhop, 


who deſpiſed his cenſures and continued in the diſcharge of 


| his office to his death — His death and character. Pope In- 
NocEN dies and is ſucceded by ALtxanDes the fourth. The 


new pope ſends a nuncio with many bulls to raiſe money from 
the clergy — He abſolves the king from his vow of going to 


the holy land and commutes the fervice. * A conteſt between 


| the nuncio and the prelates and clergy. URBAN the fourth 
ſuccedes ALEXANDER. A conteſt between the king and . the 
barons. A national council held at Merton under archbiſhop 
Bonniracs, and another at Lambeth. The king applies to 


the pope to revoke the decrees paſſed in theſe councils, and the 


pope did not confirm them. A national ſynod at London 


under Orrosox the pope's legate. The principal conſtitutions 


paſſed in this ſynod. Reflexions on thoſe concerning plurali- 
ties; * and commendams. Archbiſhop BoNN I- 


FACE 
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is appointed guardian to the king, and protector of the realm. 
The eccleſiaſticks left to the pope's mercy. The barons return 
to their loyalty and the prince of France is ſent home. A ſy- 
nod at Oxford under LANG TON — Another at Weſtminſter. 

Hooks ſuccedes InnocenT in the popedom. The arch- 
biſhop's death and. character — Gzzcory the ninth ſuccedes 
Honokius, A quarrel between the king, and the convent of 

Canterbury, about the election of an archbiſhop — The king 
bribes the pope and carries his point — The ſee vacant pre- 
ſently after, and another quarrel — The convent ele& three 
ſeveral primates, who are all rejected by the pope. The pope 

_ appoints EpuuND treaſurer of Saliſbury to ſuccede Lancrton. 

Hu chief juſtice and firſt miniſter diſgraced and ruined. 
The biſhop of WINCHESTER ſuccedes as favourite. He pur- 
ſues arbitrary inſolent meaſures, and is turned out. The king 
demands the great ſeal of Nevis lord chancellor, who refuſes 
to deliver it — The king ſends for a legate to ſcreen him 
againſt his ſubjects. The legate calls a council at St. Paul's 
A canon againſt pluralities oppoſed by CaxTiLuez biſhop of 
Worceſter — Many good canons paſſed. The death and cha- 
racter of the biſhop of WIxcESTER. A quarrel between the 
king and the convent about his ſucceſſor. RAE v fills the ſee. 
The barons make a remonſtrance againſt the government in 
church and ſtate. The archbiſhop writes a letter of complaint 
to the pope He retires to a monaſtery in France. His death 
and character. The pope ſends a nuncio. Gxkcokr the | 

' ninth dies and is ſucceded by Innocent the fourth. Bonxi- 

' FACE the queen's brother elected to the ſee of Canterbury in 

the room of EpMuND.... The pope ſends a nuncio to exact mo- 

ney of the eccleſiaſt I, The barons determined to put a 
ſtop to theſe oppreſſions — They order all perſons to be ſtop- 

ped at the ſea port towns who bring any bulls or mandates for 

this purpoſe — They drive the nuncio out of the kingdom. 
A council at Lyons under InnocenT the fourth. The barons 
carry the grievances of the Engliſh church thither —The pope 
ſurprized at this boldneſs delays giving an anſwer — He orders 
two bulls to grant the Engliſh their © own 5 A conven- 
4 tion 
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tion of the lords called, and their grievances digeſted under 
ſix heads. They determine to demand a redreſs of the court 
of Rome in which the king joins with them. Their ill ſucceſs. 
A diſpute between the king, and the convent of Durham, 
about a biſhop. The king recommends his half brother, 


ATHELMAR, for the ſee of Wincheſter — He carries his point, 


and the pope confirms his election — He takes the croſs from 
the hands of the legate, demands a ſubſidy from the clergy, 


and is upbraided by them with male-adminiſtration. Gros- 


TEST, biſhop of Lincoln, at the bottom of this oppolition— 
He endeavours to oblige the king and the pope to change their 


meaſures — He refuſes to inſtitute an Italian to a living given 
him by the pope, and is ſuſpended for it at Rome. He makes an 
eſtimate of the yalue of livings held by foreigners. The king de- 


mands a ſubſidy of his parliament — They reſolve to grant it 
on conditions His ſatyrical anſwer to the biſhops who 
; waited upon him on this occaſion —— He confirms the charters 
in a ſolemn manner at Weſtminſter hall — He breaks thro his 


oath immediately;”and gets the pope to make it void. A diſ- 


pute between the pope and GROSS ESF about inſtituting a Ro- 
man boy to a living. The pope excommunicates the biſhop, 
who deſpiſed his cenſures and continued in the diſcharge of 


his office to his death — His death and character. Pope Ix- 
NocenT dies and is ſucceded by AlExANDER the fourth. The 


new pope ſends a nuncio with many bulls to raiſe money from 


the clergy He abſolves the king from his vow of going to 
the holy land and commutes the ſervice. A conteſt between 
che nuncio and the prelates and clergy. Uzzan the fourth 
ſuccedes ALExanDer. A conteſt between the king and the 


barons. A national council held at Merton under archbiſhop 


BoxnniFacs, and another at Lambeth. The king applies ta 
the pope to revoke the decrees paſſed in theſe councils, and the 


| Pope did not confirm them. A national ſynod at London 
under Orrosox the pope's legate. The principal conſtitutions 


paſſed in this ſynod. Reflexions on thoſe concerning plurali- 
ties . and commendams. Archbiſhop BoxxI- 


FACE 
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FACE dies, and is ſucceded by KzLwarsy, at the nomination 


of GRE COR Y the tenth. The death and character of HENRY 
the third. 


Dwakp eldeſt ſon of Henzy the third ſuccedes him in the 
fthrone. A parliament paſſes the ſtatutes of Weſtminſter. 

A general council called by Gzzcory the tenth at Lyons, to 
demand an aid from every church for the holy land. A tenth 
granted for ſix years. The archbiſhop made a cardinal, and 
reſigns the primacy — BuRNELL choſen by the chapter, and 
approved of by the king to ſuccede him He is rejected by 
the pope, who gives the archbiſhoprick to PRœRHAu. A pro- 
vincial ſynod at Reading held under him — He paſſes ſome 
canons in it which the king obliges him to revoke in a month 
after before the parliament. The ſtatute of Mortmain — A 
provincial ſynod at Lambeth. The canons paſſed at it. The 
archbiſhop enters on a provincial viſitation. A parliament 
| convened, and the third ſtatutes of Weſtminſter paſſed. The 
death and character of PzcxHam. A parliament called, and 
the knights, citizens and burgeſſes now firſt ſummoned by the 


king's writs. The clergy now. firſt called to parliament. * 


inferior clergy firſt brought to convocation a few years before. 
E hey think it a grievance to be called to parliament, and pro- 
cure all their grants to the king to be made in convocation. 
A parliament called at Bury, where the laity granted a ſub- 
ſidy and the clergy refuſed it. The pope grants a bull to for- 
bid their aid to the king without his leave. The king orders 
the ſtores of the clergy to be ſealed up, and a diſpute enſues be- 
tween his majeſty and the archbiſhop. Wincazisza ſuccedes 
 PecxHaM in the fee of Canterbury. The king confirms the 
charter of the eccleſiaſticks, they give him a ſubſidy, and the 
diſpute is ended. The pope claims the ſovereignty of Scot- 
land, which the parliament deny. The king applies to the 
pope to diſpenſe with his oath about the two charters, and is 
gratified — He enquires into a conſpiracy that had been en- 
tered 
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tered into to depoſe him, and charges the archbiſhop with 
| high treaſon. The archbiſhop's revenues ſeized, and he him- 
ſelf outlawed. He is ſuſpended by the pope. A parliament 
at Carliſle, in which the oppreſſions from Rome are reſolved 
to be no longer permitted. The death and character of king 
Epwarr — He is ſucceded by his eldeſt ſon EDwaR D the ſe- 
cond. The archbiſhop is recalled from his exile. The king 
breaks thro the canons againſt pluralities and non reſidence. 
The archbiſhop refuſes to comply with the king in this, and 
confederates with the nobility to defend the rights of the people 
e calls a provincial council at London. The beginning of 
a provincial ſummons of the clergy to parliament by the arch- 
| biſhop's mandate, and not by the biſhop's of the dioceſe. The 
death and character of archbiſhop WINcHELSEA. RREVNOLDSG 
biſhop of Worceſter ſuccedes him in the primacy — He has 


uncommon privileges granted him by pope CLemenT the fifth. 
A provincial council held by him at London. The ftatute 


paſſed, called articuli cleri, and confirmed by way of charter. 


The barons being enraged at the adminiſtration of the two 
 SyxNczss, the king's favourites, paſſed 2 vote in parliament 
for their baniſhment, and the forfeiture of their eſtates, The 
pope ſets aſide the election of a biſhop of Durham by the 
chapter, and prefers his legate Ass ER to the ſee of Winche(- 


= without the election of the chapter, or the king's conſent. . 


— He promotes OrLETON to the ſee of Hereford, 1 oppoſed \ 


very much by the king. The king brings articles of high trea- 
ſon afterwards againſt him in parliament — The biſhop claims 


the privileges of the church—He is tried'in the King's Bench, 


and his temporalitics ſeized till his peace was made at court — 
He enters into a conſpiracy with the biſhop of LincoLn, this 


queen, and ſome of the barons 3 and the king is depoſed. 
They are ſent to perſuade him to quit the government, and 


3 to take his reſignation. The king delivers up the crown and 


ſcepter to the commiſſioners, and reſigns the government — 
He is put to death, by intimations from the queen and the 
biſhop of Hereford, with the utmoſt cruelty — — N Ae 
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He is ſucceded in the throne by his fon Epwar the third. 
The death and character of archbiſhop RRVYVNOL DS. He is 
ſucceded by Mxrhau, who held a provincial council, began 
a metropolitical viſitation, and dies. STRATFORD, biſhop of 
Wincheſter, and lord chancellour, recommended by the king, 
ſuccedes to the ſee of Canterbury, The pope tranſlates ORLR· 
TON biſhop of Hereford to Wincheſter, in oppoſition to the 
king's will. The king expoſtulates againſt theſe inſults on his 
prerogative — - The reign of this prince taken up with military 
atchieyements, and affords little for church hiſtory. A ſurvey 
taken of all the glebe lands, and returned into the Exchequer, 
where it is now to be ſeen. A ſtatute made to ſecure the 
temporalities of biſhops and abbots. Archbiſhop STRAT FORD 
in diſgrace, and why. The king fights, and conquers the 
French Fleet —Oblig& to make a truce which breaks his 


_ meaſures, A great diſpute between the king, and the arch- 


| biſhop. A great debate in the houſe of lords, and reſolved 
that peers ſhould be tried only by their peers in parliament. 
The king receives the archbiſhop into his favour. A parlia- 
ment 1s called wh paſs the ſtatute of Proviſors. Another 
minſter, and the liberties of the chu rch 
explained. The death and character of the archbiſhop. Is- 
Ir ſuccedes him in the ſee of Canterbury. A dye to con- 
firm the privileges of the clergy, againſt the enc achments 
of the ſecular judges. The old controverſy about carrying 
the croſs revived by the two archbiſhops, and compromiſed by 
the king. The ſtatute of Præmunire paſſed. Is II dies, and 
is fucceded by LAN CHAu, biſhop of Ely. The pope demands 
the tribute which king Joux had bound himſelf to pay. A 
vigorous reſolution made in parliament againſt this demand. 
The archbiſnop condemns ſome errors in a viſitation of the 
: univerſity of Oxford — is made a cardinal — reſigns the pri- 
macy — and is ſucceded by WIrTIESE y biſhop of Worceſter, 
at the nomination of the pope. The prelates and all orders 
of eccleſiaſticks commanded to prepare themſelves in a mili- 
tary manner to defend the kingdom againſt the French. A 


| complaint that the nation was governed only by A. 
The 
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The probable reaſon why churchmen had the chief poſts of 
ſtate. The archbiſhop dies, and Eas rox choſen by the con- 
vent is objected to by the king. The pope tranſlates Sup- 


zUzY biſhop of London to the ſee of Canterbury. The par- 


liament make reſolutions againſt the pope's e eee 
WickIIr PE appears, and advances many opinions againſt the 


papal power, and the eſtabliſhed religion. The death and 


character of the king. RIcHARD his grandſon ſuccedes him 
in the throne. WIckII PFE tried, and enjoined ſilence. The 


parliament provides a remedy againſt foreign eccleſiaſticks. 
Archbiſhop Courtney ſuccedes SupBURy in the primacy — 
He holds a iynod in London to \deliberate on the opinions of 


 Wicktiees. The univerſity of Oxford required by the king 


to expell all that were ſuſpected of theſe opinions. The par- 
| Lament give a check to the king's arbitrary meaſures. The 
opinions of WicklIr PE propagated with great ſucceſs — An 


account of them. The exactions of the king, and the diſ- 
affection of the prelates and clergy — They grant him an aid 
on conditions. Eleven commiſſioners appointed to take care 
of affairs jointly with the king. The judges give their opi- 


nion that the king is above the laws. The king declares him- 


ſelf of age, makes alterations in his council, and introduces 


a confuſion which is fatal to him. The parliament revive a 
ſtatute, of EDwanp the third, againſt the papal power. The 


biſhops proteſt againſt all ſuch ſtatutes. The pope ſends a 
nuncio to complain of them, and to threaten the king, and 


kingdom; but he is not regarded — He is obliged to take an 
oath to do nothing prejudicial to the royal authority, or the 
laws of the realm. A proclamation iſſued out at the requeſt 


of parliament, againſt the acknowledgment of the papal | 


power contrary to the laws. The archbiſhop of CaxTER- 
BURY complained againſt, and makes his ſubmiſſion — He 


excommunicates the Lollards ; the name given to WickLires's 


followers — They deliver a remonſtrance into parliament — 


The articles it conſiſted of. The king called from Ireland, 


to take meaſures with his clergy in order to ſuppreſs this he- 
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reſy. The unh « and character of * CounTtnsz vr. 


Ell CONT B KN TS 
AruNnDEL tranſlated from York by a papal bull to ſuccede 
him — He is impeached of high treaſon, and condemned to 
perpetual exile — Wal DEN, lord treaſurer, promoted to the 
primacy on his baniſhment. The pope ſends a nuncio to get 
the ſtatutes of Proviſor and Præmunire to be repealed, but 
could not ſucceed. A conſpiracy to dethrone the king. The 
duke of LancasTzR invited to accept the crown. The king 
offers to refign the crown on conditions — Executes an in- 
ſtrument of reſignation — The end of his reign — His cha- 
racter. HzNnxy duke of Lancaſter proclaimed king. Arun- 
DEL archbiſhop, now in England, ordered to reſume his dig- 
| nity — Crowns the king. The king's ſon created prince of 
“sd Wales, &. A convocation ſummoned by the archbiſhop i in 
- / which the new king pays great court to the clergy. The par- 
| liament revive the ſtatute of Præmunire and paſs two others 
5 againſt the papal power. © The biſhops addreſs the king againſt 
5 1 AM hereticks — — The act paſſed for burning them. Reflexions up- 
5 prieſt burnt for denying tranſubſtantiation. A re- 
4 flexion on the king. The king commands the ſheriffs 
3 to return no gentlemen of the long robe to parliament. 
0 I be parliament remonſtrate againſt the idleneſs and luxury 
of the clergy — The archbiſhop vindicates them. A pro- 
vincial council at Oxford to check the growth of Wick- 
L1FFE'S hereſy. The conſtitutions of this council. The com- 
mons petition the king in favour of the Lollards, and that 
the act for burning hereticks, might be repealed, or altered 
— The king's anſwer to their addreſs. The commons in re- 
ſentment, preſent a bill to diſable the king from medling in 
elections, and to fine every ſheriff for making falſe returns. — 
The king paſſes it very unwillingly, and orders a bill to be 
brought in which the commons reject. The great encreaſe 
0 WICKLIFFE S doctrine. Proceedings againſt it at Oxford. 
The death and character of HENRY the fourth. Reflexions 
on his death, and the acceſſion: of his ſon HENRY to the 5 


__ throne. The new king grants a general pardon except for 
rapes and murder. Proceedings of archbiſhop AzunDeL 
| againſt Sir J. OLpcasTLE — The knight makes his eſcape out 
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of oriſon, and flies into Wales. The king miſinformed, and 


jv. EN againſt the Lollards. The death and character of 
ARUNDEL. CHICHELEY, biſhop of St. Davids choſen to 


ſuccede him. New, and ſeverer ſtatutes againſt the Lollards. 
The commons addreſs the king to apply the revenues pf the 
eccleſiaſticks to the ſupport of the government: The king 
inclined to take their advice. « The archbiſhop diverts this 
ſtorm. The execution, and character of Sir J. OLpcasTLE. 
Council of Conſtance, turn out three popes which had all at 
one time aſſumed the dignity, and elect another. An extraor- 
dinary declaration of this council. MazrTin the fifth, appoints 
thirteen biſhops in the province of Canterbury in two years. 
A concordat between him and the church of England. An 
act of parliament to prohibit the admiſſion of ecclefiaſticks on 
the pope's proviſions, and againſt the clauſe, © non obſtante.” 
The pope tranſlates the biſhop of Lincorn to the {ee of York, 
and the dean and chapter refuſe to admit him by the king's 
command. The king turns the monks out of the French mo- 
naſteries in England. The death and character of HENRY the 
fifth. The acceſſion of his fon an infant, HENRY the ſixth, 
and the ſettlement of his council. The perſecution ol the 
Lollards revived. A complaint of the houſe of comruo::s 
againſt the clergy. An obſervation on the difference between | 
the preſent and former non reſidence of the clergy, and the 
caſes ſhewn not to be the ſame. The proſecution of one 
Russ I. a franciſcan heretick. The univerſity of Oxford decree 
againſt his opinions. Pope MazTin writes an angry letter to 
archbiſhop CarcntLEy about the ſtatutes of Proviſo and Pre- 
maunire — Repeats his command to get them repealed and 
 terrifies the Engliſh biſhops — Writes to the king, the parlia- 
ment, and the protector of the realm upon the ſame ſubject. 
The archbiſhop harangues the houſe of commons about it, but 
they refuſe to repeal. or amend the ſtatutes. The bihon of 
WINCHESTER, made a cardinal, and legate a latere. The king's 
proctor forbids him to exerciſe that power. The cardinal makes 
promiſes to do nothing prejudicial to the king or his ſubjects, and 


Is admitted to the council board — He is appointed legate for 
. | — 


Gormanyy 
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Germany, and general of a cruſado againſt the hereticks in 


Bohemia — Petitions the council for leave to levy forces and 
appoint the officers, which is partly granted under ſome re- 


ſtrictions. An act of parliament to give privilege to the ſervants 
of the clergy attending convocation. The pope's nuncio de- 


mands a tenth of the clergy which they refuſe, and grant him 
a {mall aid on certain conditions. The nuncio is impriſoned | 
for collecting money contrary to law. Some of the clergy ac- 


culed of hereſy and recant, and others are impriſoned. Dele- 
gates appointed to repreſent the Engliſh church at the council 
of Baſil. The council of Baſil meet. The pope endeavours 


to diſſolve it. They paſs ſeveral decrees to leſſen the papal 


Power, and cite the pope to appear before them. The pope 
tranſlates the council to Ferrara. Some remove thither and ſome 
ſtay at Baſil. The pope is depoſed: at Baſil, and Fziix 


| Choſen in his room. The pope dies and NicnoLas is choſen 


at Ferrara, to whom Ft11x reſigns the popedom. A com- 


plaint from the univerſity of Oxford of the declining ſtate of 
it, and the conyocation paſs a canon that none but graduates in 
the univerſities ſhould be capable of benefices. A reflexion 
on it. The archbiſhop holds a provincial ſynod to defend the 


_ eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction — He defires to reſign on account of 


his age and infirmities, and recommends the biſhop of Barn 


to ſuccede him. A reflexion on this 5 015 The death and 
character of archbiſhop CHICHELRV. The convocation ad- 
dreſs the king, that the ftatutes of Proviſors and Premunire 


may be explained to a more commodious ſenſe. The death 
and character of cardinal Bx Au FOR, biſhop of Wincheſter. 
The pope requires a tenth from the clergy which the king for- 
bids. He fills many vacant ſees without oppolition. The 


king appoints WaixrLRET biſhop of Wincheſter. The RY . 


biſhop dies, and is ſucceded by Kur, who lives but a ſhort 
time, and is ſucceded by BouRcHIER biſhop of Ely. The 
court too much engaged, in the factions of the houſes of York 


and Lancafter, to attend to any thing elſe. Religion and 
learning go to decay very much. Pzacock biſhop of Chi- 
cheſter —— the firſt deiſtical books i in England, and de- 


claims 
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claims in the pulpit againſt the biſhops. The proceedings 
againſt him, and his confeſſion. Hexxy the ſixth is depoſed; 
his character. EpwaARD carl of March advanced to the thrane, 
under the name of EDwARD the fourth — Grants a very ex- 

traordinary charter of liberties to the clergy — His declared, 
and ſuppoſed motives for ſo doing. He is dethroned and im- 


priſoned; eſcapes and is voted a traitor and uſurper; returns 


to England as a ſubject, takes the oath of allegeance to Hx N- 
nv, cauſes him and his ſon to be put to death, and is in- 
volved in foreign and domeſtic troubles all his life — His death 
and character. His ſon ſuccedes him about two months, and 


is privately ſtrangled i in the tower by the direction of his uncle 


the duke of Gloceſter; who mounts the throne under the 


title of Ricyard the third. He puts the biſhop of ELy un- 


der arreſt, and commits him to the cuſtody of his confidant 
the duke of BUckIxCHAu. He refuſes to make good his 


promiſes to that duke, which gives him great diſguſt. The 


duke, and the biſhop, enter into meaſures to dethrone Ri- 


CHARD, by projecting a marriage between the earl of RIch- 
- MOND, a prince of the houſe of Lancaſter, and the eldeſt 
dau ghter of Epwazp the fourth, to unite the houſes. The 


carl of RicumonD comes into England with a mal force, 


gives king RICHARD battle, at Boſworth ; in which the king 


is defeated and ſlain. His character. A reflexion on the 


cruel effects and ſtrange turns of faction, in the conteſt be- 
tween the houſes of Vork and Lancaſter. The concluſion. 
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Germany, and general of a cruſado againſt the hereticks in 
Bohemia — Petitions the council for 1 to levy forces and 
appoint the officers, which is partly granted under ſome re- 


| ſtrictions. An act of par rliament to give privilege to the ſervants 
of the clergy attending convocation. The pope's nuncio de- 
mands a tenth of the clergy which they refuſe, and grant him 


a ſmall aid on certain conditions. The nuncio is impriſoned 


for collecting money contrary to law. Some of the clergy ac- 
cuſed of hereſy and recant, and others are impriſoned. Dele- 


gates appointed to repreſent the Engliſh church at the council 


of Baſil. The council of Baſil meet. The pope endeavours 


to diſſolve it. They paſs ſeveral decrees to leſſen the papal 
power, and cite the pope to appear before them. The pope 
tranſlates the council to Ferrara. Some remove thither and ſome 


ſtay at Baſil. The pope is depoſed: at Baſil, and FELIX 


choſen in his room. The pope dies and NicHoLas is choſen 


at Ferrara, to whom Fz11x reſigns the popedom. A com- 


plaint from the univerſity of Oxford of the declining ſtate of 
it, and the convocation paſs a canon that none but graduates in 
the univerſities ſhould be capable of benefices. A reflexion 


on it. The archbiſhop holds a provincial ſynod to defend the 


eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction — He deſires to reſign on account of 


his age and infirmities, and recommends the biſhop of Barn 
to ſuccede him. A reflexion on this requeſt, The death and 
character of archbiſhop CHicHELEY. The convocation ad- 
dreſs the king, that the ſtatutes of Proviſors and Premunire 


may be explained to a more commodious ſenſe. The death 
and character of cardinal BzaurorT, biſhop of W incheſter. 


The pope requires a tenth from the clergy which the king for- 


bids. He fills many vacant ſees without oppolition. The 
Ling appoints Wax FLEET biſhop of Wincheſter. The arch- 


5 biſhop dies, and is ſucceded by KEM, who lives but a ſhort 
time, and is ſucceded by BOURCHIER biſhop of Ely. The 


court too much engaged, in the factions of the houſes of York 
and Lancaſter, to attend to any thing elſe. Religion and 


learning go to decay very much. Pxacock biſhop of Chi- 


cheſter — the firſt deilticat books in Ease and de- 


claims 
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claims in the pulpit againſt the biſhops. The proceedings 
againſt him, and his confeſſion. Her the ſixth is depoſed; 


his character. EDwaRD earl of March advanced to the throne, 
under the name of EDwaRD the fourth — Grants a very ex- 


traordinary charter of liberties to the clergy — His declared, 


and ſuppoſed motives for ſo doing. He is dethroned and im- 


priſoned; eſcapes and is voted a traitor and uſurper; returns 


to England as a ſubject, takes the oath of allegeance to Hz x- 
Ry, Cauſes him and his ſon to be put to death, and is in- 
volved in foreign and domeſtic troubles all his life — His death 


and character. His ſon ſuccedes him about two months, and 
is privately ſtrangled i in the tower by the direction of his uncle 
the duke of Gloceſter; who mounts the throne under the 


title of RichARD the third. He puts the biſhop of ELy un- 


der arreſt, and commits him to the cuſtody of his confidant 
the duke of BUckIN HAU. He refuſes to make good his 


promiſes to that duke, which gives him great diſguſt. The 


| duke, and the biſhop, enter into meaſures to dethrone RI- 


CHARD, by projecting a marriage between the earl of Rich- 


MOND, a prince of the houſe of Lancaſter, and the eldeſt 


daughter of EDwaRD the fourth, to unite the houſes. The 


earl of RIchNMỹL“ comes into England with a ſmall force, 
gives king Ricfarp battle, at Boſworth z in which the king 
is defeated and ſlain. His character. A reflexion on the 
cruel effects and ſtrange turns of 8 in the conteſt be- 


tween the houſes of York and Lancaſter, The concluſion. 
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N. B. The reader is deſired, before be begins the work, to cbrrell 


the following 
IE 9 on 
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Pa. 57. 1.18. inſert, in, between error and which. p. 66. J. I. read, of whom nothing. p. 92. 
_ 1. 7. after ſhaving, inſert, the head. 99. 1. 3. read, deſired, indes of ſaid. 102. I. 21. after 


EGFR1D, inſert king. 141. I. 23. read, medioties. 156. 1.8. from the bottom, read, fee 
inſtead of ſee, 202. 1, I. read Perſhore. 230. I. 24. read, agree in. 231. I. 12. inſtead of : 
put; 259. 1. 6. between to and place, inſert, take. 266. I. 2. make the full ſtop, a comma. 


298. 1. 11. read conſulted, 319. l. 5. read died. 328. 1. 27. read their. 372. l. the laſt, 


read, antipope. 393. I. 11. read the dead. 388.1. 39. of and them, * ſome ol. 


427. I. 9. from the bottom, read which me not of, 


4 Return of all the * ames not being vid yet to the Author, the 
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and illiterate as they were, to be without authentic ma- 
terials for ſuch a work, as can entitle the authors of it to 
be call'd hiſtorians ; or as can enable others to write their hiſ- 
tory in that copiouſnek in which it muſt be written, to be- 


come a leſſon of politicks or religion. Nations, like men, it 
has been obſerved, have their infancy; and the few paſſages 


of that time which they retain, are not ſuch as deſerved to be 


moſt remembered, but ſuch as being moſt proportioned to that 


age, made naturally the ſtrongeſt impreſſions on their minds. 


It is certain as to Britain, that there never were any original 
monuments or records, and that we are obliged to foreign 
writers for the little light that we have of it in the earlieſt ages. 
This will not indeed be wondered at, when we know that the 


it who had almoſt the ſole management of all affairs in 
ſland, never committed any thing of their polity to wri- 
ting; I this is the reaſon that we have ſo little handed down 


concerning the 'government and religion of the ancient Britons. 


Thus much however concerning the latter ſeems to be very 
clear, that it bore a near reſemblance to the principles and the 


worſhip of the Gauls: and from what Cas Ax hath faid of 
both the nations, who knew more of both than any author 
extant, it appears that their deities were much the ſame, and 


that che Druids had the direction of all religious matters, as 
well amongſt the Gauls as in Britain. The name of thoſe 
eccleſiaſticks was derived from the celtic or gauliſh word 


*« deru,” which ſignified an oak; becauſe their dwelling was 
Vile SE B in 


Tis not Se to FR firſt ages of che Brink,” as _ | 


priſoners of war to AN DATE the Goddeſs o 


life or property or poſſeſſion, theſe were the judges that were to 
determine; and whoſoever refuſed to ſubmit tq their determi- 
nation, whether he was lord or hy pi they excluded from par- 
taking of their religious rites. ANG thus excommunicated 


was avoided, he was deprived of the benefit of the law, = 
rendered incapable of any place of honour or truſt. From 
hence it is very probable that aur ancient outlawries were de- 
rived; for by the old engliſh law, before men were outlawed for 
debt, he who lay under * ſentence was reckoned a more hi- 
deous monſter x Tay a man excommunicated in a roman catho- 
lic country, and it is ſaid that it was 25 for any one o 


to whom all the reſt of the body were ia be fubje&, and at 


clection however was not always. unanimous ; for if the can- 


didates were many and their pretenſions nearly equal, as they 


ways without violence and the fword. The Bards among the 


divine. The buſineſs of theſe Bards was to celebrate the 
praiſes of their heroes in verſes and ſongs which they ſung to 
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in groves, ahd there they performed their ſuperſtitious cere- 


monies ; and becauſe the miſſeltoe which grows upon the oak, 
was look'd upon among them as a very ſacred thing, and the 


greateſt bleſſing beſtow d upon them by the Gods, 


The Druids were not only at the head x religion, to whom 
belong'd the care of their public and private facrifices and the 
interpretation of their myſteries, but they were held in fuch 
great veneration among the people, that they had alſo the ar- 
bitration of all their differences. They not only preſided at 
the worſhip of Dis and SauorHESs, and at the ſacrifice of their 
ictory, but no 
public tranſaction paſſed without their approbation, and a ma- 
lefactor was not put to death without their conſent. Whatever 
offence was committed among the people, whether it related to 


was reckoned among the number of e wicked; his comp 


kill him. 


The chief of the W fort d — i e 
whoſe death the moſt worthy was elected in his room. This 


ſometimes were, it was decided by the- majority, and not al- 


Britons were an inferior order to the Druids; and had not their 
name, as ſome imagine, from BaRDUs kin of the Celtæ, but 


from the Britiſh word“ barydd or bardd, which ſignifies a 


their harps; and they continued for a long time, eyen e 
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the Romans had entirely quitted the iſland. The Eubates were 
a third fort of prieſts, who gave themſelves u p to the ſtudy of 
natural philoſophy. In ſhort the religion of the Britoris and 
Gauls being much the ſame, it is probable that one of theſe 
nations had it from the other. We find Carsar was of opi- 
nion that the Gauls had it from Britain, becauſe all who deſired 
to have a thorow knowledge of its myſteries took a voyage to 
Britain, in his time, to learn it: this might be only per- 


haps during the wars in their own country with the Romans, 


& it is probable that the Gauls when they peopled Britain, 


anted their own religion in it. But be this as It may: as the 
Pruids of both nations had the fame principles and maxims, 
and as we know but little of our own, we muſt ſearch among 
the Gauls for the eccleſiaſtical polity of the ancient Britons ; the 


materials of which are ſcanty and inſufficient, it being, as I 


ſaid, the conſtant practice of the Druids to lock up their learn- 


ing from the common people, and to make their young pupils 
learn every thing by memory © © i: 


The chief principles which were taught by theſe philoſophers, 


and which the beſt writers concerning thoſe times have handed 
down, are, that every thing derives its origin from heaven; that 
the diſobedient are to be ſhut out from the facrifices ; that the 
ſoul is immortal, and after that tranſmigrates into other bodies; 


that if the world is deſtroyed it will be by fire or water ; that 
upon extraordinary emergences men are to be facrificed ; that 


priſoners of war are to be ſlain upon the altars or burnt alive in- 


cloſed in wicker in honour of the Gods; that there is another 


world, and they who kill themſelves to accompany their friends 
thither will live with them there ; that all maſters of families 
are kings in their own houſes, and have a power of life and death 
over their wives, children, and flaves ; that the difobedient 


ſhould be excommunicated, deprived of the benefit of the law, 


| he avoided by all, and rendered incapable of any employment. 


Many other particulars of leſs importance might be added ; but 


theſe may ſerve to give us a notion of the religion of the ancient 
Britons, and to confirm what is ſaid by GIL Das, a native of 
this iſland, and who lived neareſt the time of any Britiſh writer, 


that they were overgrown with the common errors of the pagan 
world, and had idols. as monſtrous, extravagant, and altoge- 


ther as numerous, as the Egyptians. At the fame time there- 
fore that providence permitted the firſt inhabitants of Britain 
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to be invaded, oppreſſed, and harraſſed by the Roman power, 
the ſame providence directed that a paſſage ſhould be thereby 
opened to let in the light of truth upon their minds, and to 
reſcue them from a much greater bondage than the Roman 
yoke, the bondage of error and ſuperſtition : in this, as in 
many other. of his diſpenſations, ſhewing evidently to mankind, 
that the calamities which he inflicts are not always evils in their | 


conſequence, and that, on the final event of things, his "ye 


N juſt and right. 


Having given the reader this Wett of the ecclebiaſlical hiſtory 
of this iſland, whilſt the inhabitants of it were pagans, and 


which is all that can be known of it with. truth and certainty, 
I ſhall now lay before him an account of their converſion, by 
ſhewing at what time and in what manner the chriſtian faith 
was introduced. It is an opinion generally received among 
our later writers, that the farſt planting of chriſtianity was in 
the reign of TIIERIVs Carsar, about ſeven and thirty years 


after the birth of CHRIS r . But whoſoever conſiders the cir- 


cumſtances of thoſe times, and the few years that paſſed between 
the time of our Saviour's crucifixion and the death of that 
emperor, will ſee little cauſe to believe, that a chriſtian church 
was founded ſo very early, and in a place ſo remote as Britain. 
Not to inſiſt upon the teſtimony of an ancient tradition men- 


tioned in EussB1us, “ that our Saviour commanded his apo- 290 


cc ſtles not to depart out of Jeruſalem within twelve years after 
« his aſcenſion;” nor on that of the alexandrian chronicle, 
« that they did not ſeparate till after the council at Jeruſa- 
c lem;” the point is fully proved from the account which the 


ſcripture gives, even if we ſuppoſe the diſperſion to have been 


within TIBERTVs's reign, © that they which were ſcattered 
abroad upon the perſecution that aroſe about SEHEN, 
c travelled as far as Phenice and Cyprus and Antioch, preach- : 
« ing the word unto none but unto the Jews e Can 
therefore they were not likely to convert the gentile Rritons. ; 

Beſides, if the goſpel was preached here ſo ſoon, how comes it 
_ pals, that fix years after the death of the emperor TIBRERTUs, 
it is faid in ſcripture, that Coxntiivs was the firſt fruits of the 
Gentiles? But what ſeems to have miſled our writers, is a 
miſtaken paſſage of GIL DAs, about the general liberty of 
preaching the goſpel throwout the world; which they have 
applied to the Particular preaching of it in Britain. The in- 


troduction 
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troduction of chriſtianity was probably after the triumph of 
Craupius for his victory; when the Romans began to plant 
the iſland, to ſettle colonies, magiſtrates, and juriſdictions ; ; when i 
towns of trade were ſet up; and the Roman merchants fur- j 
niſhed them with commodities for the convenience and the ſplen- j 

dour of life : and this 1s the period which G1iLDas fixes on for | "1 
bringing in the goſpel ; ; that is, between the time of PLay- 


71Us's coming over in the reign of CLaupivs, and*the battle 
between Boapicea, : and SUETONIUS Paurixus. 


— r — 
—.— — 


Io What particular apöltle, or apoſtolical perſon, Britain 
was firſt obliged for this diſcovery, it is not an eaſy thing to 
determine ; - or. there never were any records of the tranſac- 
tions of thoſe times. It was happineſs enough to the Britiſh 
chriſtians to enjoy the light of the golpel, as long, as the Pagan 
| Romans were their maſters ; I without rejoicing in it ſo openly, 
as to have' had their public notaries regiſtring the acts of their 
councils, convocations, and H ynods, even amongſt ſuch of our 
anceſtors. as had learned. at once to write and to obey and 


* 
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15 that either 3 in the north « or welt had avoided. the Roman 
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the ews were, the moſt numerous, and confined himſelf to them 
till ! e came to Rome a little before, his martyrdom :, ;- © "= | 
h was it Joszen of Arimathea who firſt undertook the converſion 


of the ancient | Britons,; : tho "this, Was he moſt current opinion 
. ohh for 
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a for ſome time, and was looked upon as indiſputable. This tra- 
dition therefore having met with much more credit than it de- 
ſerves, let us ſtay a- little to examine its authority * the cir- 
: 1 which attend 1 25 e 
Wii IAu of Malmſbury, a Vriter of the ehirtecnth tary, 
having a mind to ſet the antiquities of the church of Glaſſonbury 
as high as he could, the better to pay his court to HxNxRT of 
Blois, to whom he addreſt them, gives an account to the fol- 
lowing purpoſe : That upon the martyrdom of ST. STEzemeN, | 
the apoſtles diſperſing went off into ſeveral countries; amongſt | 
theſe, that ST. Pre, arriving in the territories of the Pranks 
converted a great number, and being defirous to extend the 
chriſtian doctrine, ſent twelve of his diſciples, with Jos: EPH of 
Arimathea at their head, to preach the goſpel in Britain, in the 
. year of our Lozp ſixty three. But the barbarous king, as well as 
DL his ſubjects, being ſomewhat alarmed at ſo unuſual an undertak- 
ing, and not reliſhing a perſuaſion ſo very different from his own, 
| refuſed to become a proſelite. However, in conſideration of the 
length of their voyage, and being pleaſed with their peaceable 
good behaviour, he gave them a little ſpot of ground ſurrounded 
with thickets and fenns to dwell in. Not long after two other 
neighbouring kings having allowed them twelve hides of land 
14 fubſiſtence, the angel GABRIEL appeared from heaven, 
ar d commanded them to build a church to the honour of the 
virgin Mazy, in a place which was then called by a word in the : 
Britiſh language which ſignified the town of Glaſs. This is the 
ſubſtance of the account which WILLIAM of Malmſbury gives, 
. And which he pretends to give from a Britiſh hiſtory. But the 
5 mtmtruth of the matter is, as archbiſhop UskER, who peruſed it in 
the Cotton library, hath proved, it was not a Britiſh hiſtory but 
written by an Engliſh it. wh who calls England his country and 
the Saxon his mother tongue: And after all, there i is not a word 
of Josgrn, of Arimathea or his companions in it. All that is 
there ſaid, 18, 0 that, in the weſtern parts of Britain, there is 


8 


“ a royal. iſland called Glaſton, large and compaſſed about with 
* waters full of fiſh, and having other conveniencies of human - 
« life; but which was moſt conſiderable, it was devoted to the 
c ſervice. of Gor. Here the firſt, diſcip les of the catholic law 
4 found an ancient church, not built as was, reported by men's 
5 « hands, but prepared by Gop himſelf for the, benefit of men, 


6 and which by miracles was ed to be conſecrated to him- 
— — © ſelf 


— — — 
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c ſelf and the bleſſed virgin: to which they adjoined another 
« oratory made of ſtone, which they dedicated to Ciigts T and 
« to ST. PETER. Now the queſtion here is, who are meant 
by the firſt diſciples of the catholic law? Not Joszyn of Ari: 
mathea and his companions, who are never mentioned by him; 
but ſome of the firſt Saxon Chriſtians in thoſe parts, who might 


probably find there ſuch a low wattled church as is deſcribed i in 


Sir H. SrRLMAN; a remainder of the Britiſh chriſtianity in that 
iſland. Thus this paſſage affords us a very good light into the 
true original of this add; ; Which was afterwards ſo much 


heightened and improved, as the monks of Glaſſonbury thought 


convenient for the honour and privilege of their monaſtery. 


That which from hence ſeems moſt agreeable to truth, is, that 


in the latter times of the Britiſh churches, when they. were ſo 
: miſerably harraſſed and perſecuted by the pagan Saxons, they 


were forced to retire into places of difficult acceſs for their own 


ſecurity, and there they made them ſuch churches as were ſuit. 
able to their preſent condition, and lived very retired lives; being 


in continual fear of their barbarous enemies. Such a place this 
iſland of Avalon was; that is, the iſland of fpiritual men; which 


might be of far greater requeſt among the Britons, Pals it 
was the place. where AzTaur their links king lay buried, 


whoſe body was found there in the time of, Hex RY 1. with an 
g inferigtian o on a leaden croſs, ado pon 


EK 


we ww. 4 


But to return to the tale of Jos '; * 155 ae 
as the firſt apoſtles of the chriſtian churches in Britain. Beſides 
theſe fabulous mixtures of the monks to adorh the ſtory, cher 


are ancient records produced to atteſt the truth. of it. There 1 
in the firſt place the charter of Sr. Fine | u herein it is lic 


that Bun church was founded by twelve dip les of. 'the holy | 


apoſtles Prrtie and Tacos, 'by the a ppointment 5 the archangel 
GAERKTET. But, befides ſeveral app arent marks of forgery in 115 
charter, with regard to the ſtyle, ny the names red i in 
== - chere is not a word faid of JoszeH of. Arimathea.” In the 
next place, a mabuſcript chronicle in the abbey of Glaſtonbury 7 
16 roduced, by which it appears, that the king's name rid 
made the firſt preſent | to Josxyn, is Arvizacts. It muſt be 
owned. indeed that” Joves AL. thakes mention of a Britiſl. king by 
that name, in ther reign. of Dowrriax, But it is evident, that 
there could be no fuck king as fs g att hat time in thoſe 
pat of the iſfand, over alem DoufT IAN "could! expect a 
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triumph: Fer? ſuppoſe there were, it is nothing to the purpoſe, 
unleſs it can be proved that he lived in the time of Nzzo, when 
3 is pretended to have come hither, and AxyIRAdus to be 
king in Britain. To theſe proofs another charter is brought i in 

aid, from INA king of the Weſt Saxons, who lived in the eighth 
century; wherein it is declared, that the church of Glaſton is 
the moſt ancient of all the Britiſh churches. But it ſeems, ſtrange 
that ſuch a charter ſhould ever paſs for authentic, with any who 
compare the language of it with the hiſtory of king Ina, as it is 
delivered by the monkiſh writers, For by them it appears, what 
wars he had with his neighbouring Princes, and how far he was 
to the laſt from commanding kings and princes and archbiſhops, 
whoſe kingdom was confined to the Welt and South Saxons, 11 
who had but three biſhops at the moſt, and not one archbiſhop 
in his dominions. How then could * call the ſeveral kings, 
archbiſhops, and biſhops together, to paſs this charter? There is 
no doubt, I think, that Ina founded a monaſtery there, where 


before had been an ancient church in the Britiſh times: ; but 


there is no ground to believe that either Joszen of Arimathea, 
or ST. Patrick, had ever been there. But WILLIAM of Malmſ- 
bury himſelf, tho when he writes the antiquities of Glaſſonbury, 
ſeems firmly to believe that the laſt was buried there, yet, when 
he ſpeaks of it in another place, adds that ualifying expreſſion, 
cc if it is worthy of being believed, and 9 — not the Leatt no- 
tice whatever of Jos ETH and his companions : ſo much difference 
he thought there ought to be, between writing the legend of a 
monaſtery, and a true hiſtory. Indeed by the time of HENRY II. 
the monks of Glaſſonbury had acquired ſuch an authority, that 
this tradition is inſerted in a charter from that King as a thing 
certain; but this confirmation being grounded only on the p 15957 
which have been mentioned, gives it no credit at all. Were 


| theſe teſtimonies however of greater authority than 1 we Rare - 


found, yet the ſtory itſelf is fo improbable in its circumſtances, 
as would be a ſufficient reaſon to reject . he Franks were 
unknown at the time when Sr. PRI LIP is ſaid to come into their 
country; and it is affirmed by Eus Brus and many others, that 
this apoſtle continued preaching in the caſtern I about 
Phrygia, and ſuffered martyrdom in Hierapolis. he building 
of the church by a viſion of the archangel, and devoting it to the 

virgin Mazy, favours groſly of monkiſh fabulous ſuperſtition, : 
and then for the hydes of land ſaid to be given to the twelve 
diſciples, the Word hyde alone, which is a Saxon, term FE of 
| 7 | en 
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then in Britain, is a ſufficient refutation of the whole ſtory. It 
would not have been worth while to dwell ſo much upon this 
legend, if Cxrssy, and other Roman catholic writers of church 
hiſtory, had not taken a great deal of learned pains to-prove its 
authenticity ; and that we might be cleared of the reproach of 


inexcuſable partiality, which they * upon every one who calls 
the truth of it in ny 


Vacertain W as it is at what preciſe time, and by what 


particular perſon, the goſpel was firſt made known in Britain, 
yet there ſeems to be good and ſufficient evidence, that a chriſ- 


tian church was planted here, and the inhabitants converted, by 
the apoſtles; an evidence which is built on the teſtimony of 


ancient and credible writers, with probable circumſtances con- 
curring. Among theſe we find Euszzlus, a man of learning 
and abilities, and a favourite with ConsTANTINE the firſt 


chriſtian emperor, born and proclaimed in Britain. He had 
therefore an opportunity of learning from the emperor and his 


court, the ſtate of the Britiſh churches, of what continuance 


they were, and by whom planted: and, as he had a deſign of 


compiling an eccleſiaſtical hiſtory from, the collections which he 


made, it is not to be imagined, that he would neglect to inform 
| himſelf of the ſtate of religion in the Britiſh iſlands, which were 


well known then over all the Roman empire, and made a fi 
in the world which was not inconſiderable. The ee 
therefore of ſuch a perſon thus qualified, muſt be of weight. 


Let us hear then what EusEBIUs fays. Having los oo” 
prove, that the apoſtles of CHRIS r, who preached the goſpel to 


the world, could be no impoſtors or deceivers; among other 
arguments, he ſuggeſts, © that it would have been madneſs for 


eto go about to deceive the world, by preaching this doctrine 
in the remoteſt cities and countries; among the Romans, 


Perſians, Armenians, &c. and in thoſe which are called the 


4 


0 


* 


credit and character; who, in reckoning up the nations converted 
by the apoſtles, expreſly names the Britons : and in another part 
of his work, ſpeaking particularly of the ſucceſs and labours of 
Sr. Paus, he tells us, © that after his releaſe at Rome, 
<« that apc ſtle went into Spain, and from thence carried the 


light of the goſpel to other nations, and to the iſlands which 
cc « he in the ocean. 1 theſe might be added the teſtimonies 


Vor. [. D | . of 
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« ſuch illiterate men, who underſtood only their mother tongue, 


Britiſh iſlands.” THEODORET is another church hiſtorian of 
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of other writers of antiquity, which not only ſhew that chriſ- 


tianity was known in Britain, in the time of the Romans, but 
that Sr. Paul himſelf was the preacher of it. Theſe teſtimo- 
nies are confirmed too, by circumſtances of great and undoubted 
probability. For inſtance; ST. Paus had leiſure and opportu- 
nity to come hither; and it was the common and received opi- 

nion of all the fathers of the church, that, from the time of his 
being ſet at liberty, to his return to Rome, he went up and 
down, preaching the goſpel in the Weſtern countries, of which 


Britain was a part, and ſo denominated. There was likewiſe 


encouragement and invitation enough for St. Paul to come into 
Briain, to ſettle a Chriſtian church- Here were an infinite num- 
ber of people to be converted, both of its own inhabitants, and 
of the Roman colonies ; and from ſome of his converts among 


the latter, he might be eaſily enough informed of the ſtate of 


Britain, and encouraged thence to undertake à voyage thither. 
It is certain, that he made ſome conſiderable converts at his 
coming to Rome; and it is not improbable, that ſome of the 
Britiſh captives, carried over with CR Acracus and his family, 


might be of the number; who would certainly promote the 


converſion of their countrymen by ST. Paul. But, notwith- 


ſtanding the probability that ST. Paul was the apoſtle of the 


Gentiles in Britain, yet there have been writers of our church 
hiſtory, who, for particular reaſons, have endeavoured to prove, 


that ST. PETER was the apoſtle who came hither to convert the 
inhabitants to the faith. Their proofs, however, are ſlight and 
inconſiderable, compared with the evidence on the other fide, 


founded chiefly on the authority of a few legendary writers, or 


monkiſh viſions, and plainly calculated to ſerve a turn. But the 


controverſy itſelf is of no other uſe than to make it credible, 


that the goſpel was taught in Britain ſoon after the death of 
CHRIST. The moſt likely period to be aſſigned for this, is 


where GIL pas hath placed it, between the victory obtained by 
CLau plus, and the defeat of BoADICEA by SUETONIUS Pauri- 
Nus, in the firſt years of NzRo. 


The goſpel being planted about this t time in Britain, a Chriſ- FE 


tian church continued in it, tho not maintained with equal zeal, 
to the perſecution of DiocLEs1an : but even that was fo far 5005 


deſtroying it, that it gained th and reputation, by the 


courage of confeſlors And martyrs ; the heat of which oppoſition 
was no ſooner over, ſays BE Dx, hin the Chriſtian church flou- 


N riſhed 
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riſhed again in great peace and unity, till the arian hereſy aroſe 
and gave it ſome diſturbance. Indeed this fact is not ſo clear, 
if we give credit to the tradition recorded by many writers, that 
a Britiſh king, called Lucius, ſent ambaſladors to ELEUTHERUs, 
the twelfth biſhop of Rome, to defire him to ſend over ſome 
miſſionaries, to inſtruct him in the chriſtian faith, and that he 
ſettled the churches here after his converſion. To paſs by the 
many different accounts which are given by our hiſtorians of this 
tradition, as to the time, the means, and manner of the con- 
verſion, and the perſons employed therein, which are very ſuffi- 
cient to deſtroy the credit of it, it ſeems inconſiſtent with the 
| ate of the Britiſh affairs at that time. A kin g over all Britain, 
with ſeveral kings under him, changing the affairs of religion as 
he thought fit, were privileges not allowed to titular princes, 
The Romans, it is true, did often ſuffer kings to govern pro- 
vinces under them ; but then they were provinces wholly ſubdued 
and compaſſed about with Roman forces; and there is no in- 
ſtance to be given of their permitting an hereditary king of the 
ame country, to enjoy full power over his ſubjects, hilt * 
great part of that country was in arms againſt them. Such a 
perſon indeed as Lucius, who was a king and a Chriſtian, and 
converted to chriſtianity about that time, it has been proved there 
was. He had royal authority too under the Roman power in 
ſome part of Britain, and hearing of the chriſtian doctrine by the 
old Britiſh Chriſtians, or by Ces of the Roman forces, perhaps 
he might be defirous to inform himſelf of this religion more per- 
fectly, by ſending two proper perſons to the biſhop of Rome. 
Accordingly we are told, in the old book of Landaff, that, - by 
the advice of the preſbyters of the city of Rome, whom Elnv⸗ 
THERUS their biſhop conſulted, the ambaſſadors were baptized, 
and being well inſtructed were ordained ; then returning to Bri- 
_ tain they baptized king Lucius, and the chief men of his court ; 
who, according to the pope's inſtructions, ſettled the eccleſiaſti- 
cal order, cauſed biſhops to be ordained, ard the chriſtian reli- 
gion to be taught and gr gy eg There is no improbability in 
all this, it muſt be owned; but the writers of this tradition have 
made Lucius found and endow lo many churches, which it is 
not likely the Romans would permit, to travel into and convert 
ſo many nations, and to ſuffer martyrdom among the Griſons, 
with ſuch fabulous circumſtances, as hath brought it to be queſ- 
tioned by many people, whether there ever was ſuch a king at 


chat time in Brieain-: it happening in this, as in all other caſes, 


that 
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that where more is ſaid than is true, it makes what is really 
true become doubtful and ſuſpicious, 


After this time, till the perſecution of the Chriſtians by Dio- 
CLESIAN, in which the Britiſh churches had their ſhare, there is 
but little of their hiſtory known. It is probable however, that 
during this interval of eighty years, the chriſtian religion made 
great progreſs here. We may conclude this, I think, from the 


great number of Britiſh martyrs, who ſuffered under this perſe- 


cution : for tho the names only of three or four are handed 


down, yet the hiſtorians all agree that many more ſuffered mar- 


tyrdom then in Britain, with the utmoſt firmneſs and reſolution. 
Gil pas particularly recites, that many other Chriſtians were diſ- 
patched with diverſity of torture, and torn limb from limb, in a 
moſt unheard of and cruel manner; that thoſe who eſcaped the 
fury of their perſecutors, rerired to woods and deſarts, and hid 
themſelves in caves, where they continued confeſſors, till it 
pleaſed Gop to revenge their uſage upon their perſecutors, and 

afford better times to the church. The firſt martyr was ST. 


| ALzan, who lived in the town of Verulam, which had a Roman 


colony ; and who had been converted from paganiſm, by a prieſt 


whom he had generouſly harboured in his houſe on account of 
the perſecution. Many miracles are recorded by BE DE, and 
other ancient writers, which are ſaid to have happened at the 


martyrdom of this convert; ſuch as the drying up a part of the 


river for the people to pass over at his execution; a fountain 
br caking out at his feet, on a neighbouring hill, whilſt he prayed 
for water; and the eyes of the executioner dropping out of his 


| head, immediately after he had made the ſtroke to behead the 


ſaint. But the reader will, perhaps, expect a better authority 
for the truth of theſe miracles, before he gives credit to them, than 
the zeal and ignorance of thoſe times; which is all the autho- 
ray I believe they have. Of; a 


DiocLEsIAN, and; his cruel furious collegue 3 having 


the government of the Roman empire in their hands, they ſtuck 


at nothing that would ſatiate their malice againſt the Chriſtians. 


So that how great an inclination ſoever ConsTanTius had to 


favour them, whilſt he was governour of Britain, yet it was not 


in his power to diſpenſe with the edits of the emperors : and 
tho thoſe edicts againſt the Chriſtians were ſent without his con- 
ſent, yet he ſo far complied as to pull down their churches. 


4 „ 
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This, however, was forgiven him for his kindneſs afterwards, 
in putting an end to the perſecution, as ſoon as he came to the 
empire, and, tho he died a Pagan, in giving the Chriſtians the 
liberty of their religion, and protecting them from injury and 
abuſe. There is a remarkable paſſage of this emperor, recited 
by EuUsEBIUs, who wrote his life : and as it is one of thoſe 
which anſwers the beſt deſign of writing or reading hiſtory, it 
will not be impertinent to recite it. © For, to teach and in- 
« culcate the general principles of virtue, and the general rules 
of wiſdom and good policy, which reſult from ſuch details of 
« actions and characters, comes for the moſt part,” ſays my lord 
| BotiNGBROKE, © and always ſhould come expreſly and di- 
rectly into the defign of thoſe who are capable of giving ſuch 
« details.” ConsTanT1us, having a mind to diſtinguiſh his 
courtiers who were Chriſtians and to try their probity, pretended 
an enmity to thar religion, and ordered them all to facrifice to 
the Gods, under pain of his diſpleaſure, and the being diſcharged | 
his ſervice. The men of principle, who were in earneſt, and 
made a conſcience of their religion, told him plainly, that they 
muſt retire then and reſign their offices; the favour of Gop 
being much more to be valued than any favour from their prince: 
but the gay and licentious part of his court, who had taken up 1 
their religion as they did a faſhion, and which ſate as looſe l 
about them, when they found it diſcountenanced and oppoſed : 
by the emperor, were very ready, they ſaid, to ſacrifice to pa- 
gan deities, rather than to give him any offence. ConsTaxT1ivus, 
having made the diſcovery that he defired, reprimanding theſe | :< 
very ſeverely, diſmiſſed them from their employments : telling 
them plainly, that he could have no opinion of men of ſuch a | 
' mercenary diſpoſition, as were wholly governed by their intereſt, 
and that thoſe who had thus ſhewn themſelves to be falſe to their | 
Gop, would not be faithful to their prince. As for the others — 
who were prepared to leave him rather than deſert their princi- | 
ples and religion, he commended them highly for their integrity, ö 
eſteemed them ever after among the number of his friends, and 
gave them a ſhare in the adminiſtration. This is not only a 
leſſon of wiſdom to princes, in their choice of thoſe about them, 
but it is alſo a leſſon of policy to every private man; and will 
teach him, that if he gives up his honour and his conſcience to 
Hatter his ſuperiors, and to ſerve a turn; thoſe fuperiors them- 
felves will treat him with infamy and contempt. But I go on 
with the hiſtory. _ 33 | 1 
„ 
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This happy change of the ine is mentioned by GiLtDas in the 
following terms : © after the ten years 8 was over, and the 


« the Chriſtians were brought back to a ſtate of 'eaſe, the victo- 
time, we may date the flouriſhing condition of the chriſtian re- 
ligion here, which before muſt have lain.under great diſcourage- 


generality of the people, being ſet againſt the Chriſtians. At 


this period, a church was erected at Verulam 1 in honour. of ST. 


ConsTanTIUs, upon ſome commotion in the northern parts 
of Britain, being arrived at York, and finding his end to be 
drawing near, did all that lay in his power to ſecure the ſuc- 
ceſſion of the empire to his eldeſt ſon Coxs TAN TIN E, by recom- | 
mending him to the legions which were with him ; knowing well 
that, without the conſent and inclinations of the army, the plea. 
of inherit and ſucceſſion would avail but little. The army 
favoured his pretenſions; and Cox s TANTINE being firmly ſeated 
in the throne, the purple robe was ſent to him from Rome. In- 
veſted thus with the ſupreme command, before all other things, 
he took care of the tranquility of this inand where he was firſt 
proclaimed emperor, by ſecuring full liberty to the Chriſtians. 


« authors of the perſecution taken off by remarkable judgments, 


« rious croſs was diſplayed, the churches were rebuilt, and the 
cc holy ſolemnities kept without any diſturbance.” From this 


ments; the governors of provinces, till ConsTaxT1us, and the 


ALBAN, and the town has from thence changed i its name. 
Hh 

But the firſt evidence we e with of the tel e of 
the Britiſh churches, is the number of biſhops which went from 
Britain to the council of Arles, in the year three hundred and 


fourteen, where three biſhops ſubſcribed it; Ezorxius biſhop of 


York, ResTIiTuUTUs biſhop of London, and ApxLr1ius the 


biſhop of the third province, into which Britain was then di- 
vided, and which was ſometimes called Britannia ſecunda. We 


are not to conclude however from hence, that there were no 


more than three biſhops at that time in Britain, becauſe no greater 
number was at Arles upon this occaſion : it being the cuſtom to 
ſend but one or two out of a province, even where there were 


moſt prelates. Indeed we have no reaſon to queſtion a ſucceſ-— 
ſion of biſhops here from the firſt eſtabliſhment of chriſtianity ; 
it being very improbable that the church ſhould be under any 


. regulations in this iſland, which were not to be met with any 
where elſe: and it is to be preſumed that there was no other 
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C ax. V. HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
church in the den world, derived from the apoſtles, which 


1 5 
had not at that time, a ee d of biſhops likewiſe from them; 
becauſe we cannot trace the hiſtory of other churches farther than 
we can do that of their biſhops; We find TERTULIAx puts the 
proof of apoſtolical churches upon the ſucceſſion of biſhops from 
the apoſtles; which would be a weak inconcluſive way of reaſon- 


ing, unleſs it had been generally underſtood in thoſe days, chat 
where the apoſtles planted churches they appointed biſhops to 


take care of them. There is all the reaſon in the world therefore 


to believe, that the Chriſtians, in Britain were from the begin- 


ning under an epiſcopal adminiſtration, and that the church in 
this iſland, was governed in conformity to the reſt of Chriſten- 
dom. For tho length of time, perſecutions, and the ra- 


vages of war, have deprived us of the records of the Britiſh 


churches, and ſo we cannot draw down the ſucceſſion of our bi- 


ſhops from. the times of the apoſtles, yet ſuch a ſucceſſion, ak I 


lic, there probably was; becauſe when the emperpr CoNs TAN 
IN firſt ſummoned a council, a number of biſhops proportion- 
able with other provinces appeared from Britain; whoſe ſucceſſion 


was not diſputed, their authority queſtioned, nor their ſubſcrip- 


tions refuſed at Arles: an argument clear enough, that their cha- 
racer. was well authenticated, and that they could make out 


their titles as well as the reſt. 


The Bciriſh biſhops 9 had ſuch an f in this coun- 


cil, it will not be foreign to the ſubject, to make an obſervation on 


the proceedings of that allembly. By the ſynodical epiſtle which 
they ſent to the biſhop of Rome, it appears that this council 


paſſed ſeveral canons by their own authority, which they ſent to 


that prelate; not as Ba RON Ius ſays, becauſe it was neceſſary that 


he ſhould confirm them, but that he might publiſh them to 
others: for their words are, © that they had already decreed 
them by common conſent, and tranſmitted them to him to be 
« divulged; as the emperors ſent their edicts to their prefects or 


viceroys, which was not to give any new force to the ſanction, 


or perfect the authority, but only to certify them to the ſub} ject, 


and provide for the execution of them. It muſt be owned, 7 5 


they tell the pope in this epiſtle that he had a larger dioceſe: but 


if theſe words had i implied ſo much as a patriarchial power over 


the biſhops there aſſempled, how could they aſſume to themſelves 


an authority of making canons? How could they have defended 


Haig legiſlative language, this independent way of treating the 
1 4 „ biſhop 


1 
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16 THE ECCLESIASTICAL  Boox I. 
biſhop of Rome; in which they do nothing more than acquaint 
him with what they have done, and defire him to communicate 
and publiſh it to others? Would ſuch a familiar freedom as this 
have been allowed of in a council fince the papal ſupremacy hath 
been claimed in the chriſtian church? Nay, would it not have 
been looked upon as a great want of reſpect in a provincial coun- 
eil within the patriarchate of the eaſt ? But the biſhops at Arles, 
it ſeems, knew no other ftile of ceremony to the ſee of Rome, 
but that of © your love; ſignifying to the pope, not what they 
had prepared, but what they had already decreed for him to 
confirm. They are ſo far indeed from owning his authority in 
calling them together, that they tell him they were aſſembled at 
the emperor's command; and inſtead of expecting directions from 
him, that they had a divine authority preſent with them, and a 
certain tradition and rule of faith. They wiſhed indeed he had 
been of the ſynod, and to have judged together with them. 


They would have been glad of the company of their dear bro- 


ther of Rome, as they familiarly call him, but fince his occa- 
ſions would not permit his abſence from home, they tell him 
what they had done, and {end him an abſtract of their canons. 


Now was it poſſible for this council, who declared to the pope | 
the compleatneſs of their authority, and treated him in terms of 
ſuch equality, to look upon him as their ſupreme head, and to 
believe that he had a power to confirm or difannull their acts? 


The ſupremacy of the pope, which has ſince been ſounded fo 


very high in the catholic church, was a thing unknown, it, is 


very plain, to the Britiſh biſhops and their brethren, in this firſt 


general council of the weſtern church. 


About deven years after this, the chriſtian church was much 
diſquieted with the tumults and ſeditions occaſioned by Axrtvus, 


who affirmed that “time was when the Son of Gop was not, 


« tho he was the firſt of all creatures; in which opinion many 


biſhops joined him, cauſing violent diſputes and animoſities, to 


the ſcandal of chriſtianity, The emperor endeavoured firſt to 
' heal theſe diviſions, by his own exhortations, and letters written 
to Akius himſelf, and to the biſpop of Alexandria, who had re- 


prehended, and upon his obſtinacy, excommunicated Artvs for- 


his hereſy : But finding theſe means were ineffectual to compoſe 
their differences, he convened a council of the whole church 
at Nice, in the year three hundred and twenty five : And tho 
the ſubſcriptions of that ſynod now remaining, confuſed and 
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Cavr. V. HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 15 
imperfect even. in the beſt copies, make no mention of any Bri- 


tiſh biſhops, yet there are many good reaſons to believe that 
ſome of them were ſummoned, and did appear. For EuszB1vs 


tells us, that it was ConsTanTiINE's deſign to have as great an 
appearance of biſhops at this ſynod from all parts as he could, 


and to that end he ſent forth an univerſal ſummons, throwout all 
the provinces of the empire; ordefing public carriages to be got 


ready, and all expences to be defrayed for them. Moreover it is : 


ſaid, in the emperor's epiſtle to the churches, © that it was then 


«c neceſſary, to the ſettlement of the chriſtian faith, that all bi- 
 « ſhops ſhould meet together, or at leaſt the greateſt part, and 
« therefore he had aſſembled as many as he could.” But how 


could ſuch expreſſions be made uſe of if the weſtern provinces 
were not ſummoned ; in which, if we look back to the council 
of Arles juſt now mentioned, we ſhall find the prelates were very 


numerous? There being great reaſon therefore, as I ſaid, to be- 
lieve, that ſome of the Britiſh biſhops were preſent at the council 
of Nice, we ought to look a little into the conſtitution of the 
eccleſiaſtical government there ſettled, in order to form an idea of 


the Juſt 2 7 and POTN bn the Britiſh IE | 


The canons relating to the points of faith, and the: determi- 


nation of the time of Eaſter, in which thoſe of the council of 


Arles were partly reinforced” and partly added to, I ſhall not ſtay 
to relate. They are recited at full length by many eccleſiaſtical 
writers ancient and modern, and cannot be thought to fall pre- 


ciſely within my deſign. But among the canons which relate to 
the eſtabliſhment and the polity of the church, there are two 


which I think ſhould be taken notice of; becauſe the ancient 
practice of the Britiſh churches may be gathered from hence, as 
it is reaſonable to preſume, that they were conformable i in this 


N to the decrees of the council of Nic ice. 


The firſt, relates to the election and aeration of biſhops 


and the canon is this: © that a biſhop ought chiefly to be con- 
« ſtituted by all the biſhops in the province; but if this be too 


* 


C 


A 


cc 


way, yet three muſt be preſent for that purpoſe, and have the 
conſent of the abſent under their hands, and ſo to make the 
« conſecration. But the confirmation of all things done in the 


c 


AN 


canon the government of the church came now to be ſettled un- 
Vol. I. F der 


difficult either thro urgent occaſions, or the length of the 


province, muſt be reſerved to the metropolitan.” By this 


care of the eccleſiaſtical government of it, but in ſuch a manner 


leges, till the inconveniences of them have cauſed their bein 
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der ConsTANTINE, and with his approbation. Every province, 
we find, had a number of biſhops within itſelf, who were to take 


as that the conſent of the metropolitan was obtained; whoſe 
rights are hereby ſecured. For the laſt clauſe doth not merel 


refer to the conſecration of biſhops, but takes in all the eccle- 
flaſtical affairs of the province. The only difficulty lies in the 
firſt clauſe; what is meant by the biſhops of the province conſti- 
tiuting anew bithop ; whether the right of election is hereby de- 
volved to them, or whether it be only the right of conſecration 


upon the election of the people? Some of the Greek writers are 
of opinion, that the right of election was taken from the people by 
this canon, and given to the biſhops of the province. The right 
of election was moſt certainly in the biſhops, and the people had 
no more than a nomination. But would thoſe who contend for 

pular elections of biſhops or paſtors among us, approve them 
bn theſe terms? It is one thing for the people to propoſe or no- 


minate perſons to be choſen, and another for them to have the 


right of election: it is one thing for a perſon choſen to have the 


_ conſent of the people, and another for the people to have the 
power to reject him if he does not pleaſe them. Moreover ; it 


is one thing for the people to be allowed to enjoy ſome privi- 


taken away by juſt and neceſſary laws ; and another for them 


to challenge ſuch a right as inherent in themſelves, and without 


which there lies no obligation on them to ſubmit. If theſe 
_ things were more conſidered and better underſtood than we have 
reaſon to think they are, the heats and animoſities of many 


ſerious people; even in our own benevolent moderate times, would 


be abated. Suppoſe, at the council of Nice, the people had the 
| liberty to propoſe their biſhops and paſtors, or to object againſt 


the perſons to be choſen, and their conſent were generally de- 
fired, yet all this does not give them the right of election; be- 


cauſe whatever of this kind was done, it ſignified nothing with- 
out the conſent of the biſhops and metropolitan of the province; 


and none are properly ſaid to chuſe, but thoſe upon whoſe judg- 
ment the determination depends; the others only propoſe and 


* 


offer candidates to be choſen. The moſt therefore which the 


people could have by this canon, was the right of nomination, 
which upon {editions and tumults was for good reaſons altered: 
and there can be no plea for reſuming this right, unleſs it can be 
proved to be unalienable and divine; which is not ſo much as 
f | pretended 
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pretended by thoſe who plead for popular elections of miniſters 
from the precedents of former times. e 


The other canon which J referred to, is about the frequency 
of provincial ſynods. In the fifth canon it is provided that no 
perſon excommunicated by one biſhop, ſhould be received into 
communion by another, according to the council of Arles : But, 
then no proviſion was made for the caſe of appeals, if any perſon 


_ complained that he was unjuſtly dealt by, as it is natural for 


men to do. The Nicene council therefore decreed, © that 
„ provincial ſynods be held twice a year, in lent and autumn ;” 


which was confirmed by many other canons. At theſe ſynods, all 


ſuch cauſes were to be heard and determined; and perſons ex- 


communicated were to be held fo by all, unleſs the provincial | 


ſynod- repealed the ſentence. Had any other ſuperior autho- 


rity. then been known, it was the proper place to have inſerted 
it, where the right of appeal was determined to lie ; as that is 


the beſt pretence for removing cauſes to a ſuperior court. It is 
impoſſible that the Nicene fathers ſhould have ſtopped at pro- 


vincial ſynods, if they had known or believed, that CHRIS 


had appointed a vicar upon earth, who was to be the ſupreme 


judge in all eccleſiaſtical matters. It would have been juſt ſuch 


an abſurdity, as if our judges ſhould declare, that all cauſes are 


to be determined in the county courts, when oy know that 
there are ſuperior courts of juſtice appointed in Weſtminſter-hall. 
In matters of faith or upon extraordinary occaſions, by the ſum- 


mons of an emperor or a general concurrence of Chriſtian 


princes, a Fenn council is, the higheſt court: but in the 


ſtanding and ordinary method of proceeding, a provincial ſynod 


was the laſt court of appeal, according to the council of Nice. 
All foreign juriſdiction is therefore excluded by this canon; and 
the Britiſh churches had a full power within themſelves to end all 


cauſes which aroſe within their own provinces. Thus it was mere 


uſurpation in any foreign biſhop to interpoſe in any differences 


in the churches of this iſland; becauſe the couneil of Nice ha 4 
confined the liberty of appeals to provincial fynods. Here then 


we fix our right as to the Britiſh churches, that they were not 
under any patriarchal juriſdiction of the biſhop of Rome at this 
time: that is, that he never had the authority to conſecrate the 

metropolitans or biſhops of theſe provinces ; that he never called 
them to his councils at Rome; that he had no ' appeals from 
hence; that the Britiſh biſhops never owned his juriſdiction over 


2 them, 
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them, and therefore that our churches were ſtill to enjoy their 
former privileges of being governed by their own provincial ſy- 


nods. If no inſtance can be produced of the biſhop of Rome's 


patriarchal juriſdiction over the Britiſh churches, why ſhould not 
we claim the fame benefit from the Nicene canons as pope Lxo 
urges vehemently in a parallel caſe? It cannot be ſaid, that after- 
wards, ſubjection and conſent makes a uſt patriarchal power; 


tho that would not hold as to the Britith churches, whoſe bi- 


ſhops refuſed abſolutely to ſubmit to AusTiN the monk. * Tho 
« the number of biſhops, ſays LRo, be never ſo great who give 
ce their conſent to any alterations in the Nicene canons, they ſig- 
ec nify nothing, and cannot bind.” What can be more to the 


purpoſe for ſecuring the privilege of our churches than this aſ- 
ſertion, in caſe no patriarchal power over them can be proved 


before the council of Nice? and there is all the reaſon in the 


world that thoſe who claim a juriſdiction ſhould prove it ; eſpe- 


cially when the acts of it are ſo notorious that they cannot be 


concealed, as the conſecrations of metropolitans and matters of 
appeals confeſſedly are. But of this we need ſay no more than 


what the fame LEO hath ſaid before us: * the privileges of 


« churches, which were begun by the canons of the holy fathers, 


« and confirmed by the council of Nice, can neither be deſtroyed 


by wicked uſurpation, nor diſſolved by the humour of change 


and novelty.” 


The ſucceſſion of the Britiſh churches, being thus deduced 
from their original to the times of the chriſtian emperors, and 


they being in no circumſtances of ſubjection to the biſhops of 
Rome till long after, as will be farther ſhewn in the progreſs of 
this hiſtory, it may be neceſſary now to give ſome account of the 


faith and ſervice which were then eſtabliſhed in them. It is not 


to my preſent purpoſe, tho it might help to confute the report 


that arianiſm was then the common opinion of the Britiſh 


churches, to give a detail of that hereſy from the council of 


Nice, to the council of Ariminium, where the Britiſh biſhops 
were preſent : and indeed theſe deciſions of councils againſt 
councils, in terms of the moſt inveterate rancour and abuſe, upon 
a point of doctrine which was never intended by Gop's provi- 
dence for debate and controverſy, perverted the great deſign of 
chriſtianity to make men holy and inoffenſive, and almoſt totally 


deftroyed it. Had this controverſy therefore been agitated in 
Britain, which is the ſcene of this hiſtory, I ſhould apprehend 


that 


4. 
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that the reciting all the particular tranſactions of it, of biſhops 
excommunicating biſhops, their ſubſcriptions and recantations, 
their cruelties and perſecutions, their pride and ſecular arts, and 
all theſe on each ſide for the ſake of a point of ſpeculation which 
Gop did not think fit to explain, and which none of them un- 
derſtood ; I ſay to recite theſe particularly which were ſo oppo- 
ſite to the ſpirit of true religion, I ſhould think would anſwer 
no other end than to ſerve the cauſe of vice and infi- 
delity. Let it ſuffice then for carrying on the thread of this 
| hiſtory, to obſerve that theſe oppoſite decrees. of councils in this 
controverſy, not only overthrow the pretended infallibility of 
general councils, but alſo the abſolute obligatory authority of 
any that are ſo called, till after a due examination of the reaſons 
and motives of their proceedings. As to the council of Arimi- 
nium, at which the Britiſh biſhops were preſent, it is plain that 
the definitions there ſubſcribed in favour of arianiſm, were ex- 
torted from them by the emperor thro fear: and therefore the 
_ biſhops being returned, upon the death of ConsTanTrvs not 
long after, they ſettled the Nicene faith in the weſtern churches 
by leſſer aſſemblies of the ſeveral biſhops. This is expreſly ſaid 
by HiLaxy of the Gallican biſhops, who meeting at Paris, re- 
nounced the council of Ariminium, and embraced the creed of 
Nice. The ſame we have reaſon to believe was done in the 1 l 
churches of Britain; becauſe in the time of Jovian, ArHANA“ | 
srus particularly takes notice of the Britannic churches as ad- 
* hering to the Nicene faith.” At this council of Ariminium, 
the emperor took care to provide lodging and entertainment for 
the biſhops out of the public charge, which they refuſed to ac- 
cept; only three out of Britain, according to SEvERUs SULP1- 
c1Us, not being able to maintain themſelves, made uſe of the 


public allowance rather than be chargeable to their brethren. From 4 
the many endowments of the churches and the oblations of the l 
people, which at that time were very conſiderable, it may ſeem | 
ſtrange that the biſhops in Britain ſhould be ſo poor, and not. | , 
that the others ſhould refuſe the public allowance. To account „ 1 
for this, it muſt be obſerved, that ConsTanTinE had drawn all 1 
the wealth and trade of the empire eaſtward, for the greater ad. 0 
vancement of his new city, and that this country had been long 4 


harraſſed with wars, and ſcarce recovered from the effects of them. 
The Scots and Picts had been very troubleſome to them, both in 
the times of ConsTans, and ConsTanT1us : the former came 
himſelf over into Britain to ſuppreſs them, and the latter ſent 
„ G _ Luepicinus 


of 
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Lueicinus his general, who arrived at London about the time 
the council: of Ariminium was diſſolved: and therefore in a 
time of ſuch confuſion, it is no wonder that theſe churches 
ſhould not be in fo plentiful a condition as thoſe that were the 
ſeat of trade and government. The churches however, ſays 
GiLDas, held a perfect good correſpondence with each other; 
'till the Arian diſtemper croſſed the ocean and was brought in 
upon them; by which infection the Britons were more eaſily 


o 


ſeized thro the curioſity of their temper, and their inclination for 


change and novelty. 


Hut arianiſm was not the only hereſy the Britiſh churches were 
charged with: Bzpz infinuates, that PzLac1vs being a Briton, 


and ſpreading his doctrine far and near, corrupted theſe churches 


with it. Another writer charges the vices of PzLacrus on the 
Britiſh nation; and tho he owns he had a great natural ſharpneſs 
of wit, he ſays it was fierce and contentious after the faſhion of 
his country, and which he could not ſhake off by his long con- 

verſations at Rome. He grants that his exhortations to piety 


were vehement and earneſt, but written in an uncouth imperious 


ſtyle, according to.the humour of his nation. There is a vanity 


and a folly in this reflexion not to be paſſed over; which tho ex- 


tremely pernicious and abſurd, is common to the people of every 


country, and which ariſes from making their own cuſtoms, man- 
ners, and opinions, the ſtandard of right and wrong. This reproach 
on a whole nation for the particular failings of one of its authors, 


and attributing his vices or follies to his country, is a much 


ſeverer reproach upon this writer than on the Britons z and ſhews 
that his mind had not been purged of thoſe prejudices and par- 


tialities contracted in our education, by looking abroad into that 
vaſt map of the world which hiſtory ſpreads before us. PzLacivs 
would probably have had the ſame temper of mind, if he had 


been born in another country; nor does his way of writing, I 


- conceive, affect the Britiſh churches ; the people of which might 
be wiſe and humble, notwithſtanding this character of them, or 


notwithſtanding PzLac1us himſelf was not ſo. The reflexion is 


unbecoming a Chriſtian and a philoſopher. 


Whatever was the peculiar temper of this author, he had in all 
probability been too many for no leſs than a ſucceſſion of three 


| popes, if the African fathers had not interpoſed and freely told 


them what was the true doctrine of the church. But tho pela- 
ES nh Sp gianiſm 
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gianiſm was thus very near being propagated with the approba- 
tion of the ſee of Rome, yet it was at laſt condemned there, and > 
imperial conſtitutions were publiſhed againſt his hereſy. PRLA- 
G1Us himſelf, it is very certain, never returned to Britain; but 
ſeveral biſhops here were ſeduced by AcRICOLA, one of his diſ- 
ciples, and probably by ſome others. For PxOSp ER, ſpeaking of 
the care of CarLEesTINE to root it out of Britain, hath theſe 
words: © it had taken poſſeſſion here by the enemies of Gop's : 
grace, returning to the ſoil from whence they ſprang.” But 
whoever they were that brought pelagianiſm hither, it appears 
from hence, that they were natives of this country, who being 
infected with that hereſy returned hither to ſpread it; and they 
ſpred it with ſucceſs. PzLacius having undoubtedly been a 
Briton, and having made ſo great a noiſe with his opinions here, 
it may be proper to give the reader ſome idea of his hereſy, as 
we find it charged upon his diſciples by the church of Carthage, 
in theſe-particulars. I. That Apa had mortality in his nature, 
and whether he had finned, or not ſinned, would moſt certainly 
have died. II. That the conſequences of Apau's fin were con- 4 
fined to his perſon,” and the reſt of mankind received no diſad- 1 
vantage from it. III. That the law qualified for the kingdom of - f 
heaven, and was founded upon equal promiſes with the goſpel. 
IV. That before the coming of our Saviour, ſome men lived 
without fin. V. That new born infants are in the ſame con- 
dition with Apau before his fall. VI. That the death and diſ- 
obedience of AB AM, is not the neceſſary cauſe of death to al! 
mankind, neither does the general reſurrection of the dead fol- 
E low in virtue of our Saviour's reſurrection. VII. That if a man 
will make the moſt of himſelf, he may keep the commands of 
| Gop without difficulty, and preſerve himſelf in a perfect ſtate of 
E innocence. VIII. That rich men, notwithſtanding the advantage 
| of their baptiſm, unleſs they parted with all their eſtate, all 
other inſtances of virtue would be inſignificant to them; neither 
could they be qualified for the kingdom of heaven. IX, That 
the grace and aſſiſtance of Go is not granted for the performance 
of every moral act; the liberty of the will and information in | 
the points of duty, being ſufficient for this purpoſe, X. That ll 
the grace of Gop is given in proportion to our merit. XI. oe l 
| That none can be called the ſons of God, unleſs they are per- 
fectly without fin; XII. That our victory over temptation is not 
| gained by God's aſſiſtance, but by the liberty of the will. Theſe 


are 
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are the principles aſcribed to Px Lac1us, which it is ſaid he re- 
canted in the council of Dioſpolis; but relapſing, and diſcover- 
ing the inſincerity of his recantation, he was condemned in ſeve- 
ral councils. A very ſmall acquaintance with the ſcriptures, and 
human nature, will ſerve to confute theſe erroneous notions ; 
a few of which are imbibed in theſe more enlightened ages, thro 
ignorance and enthuſiaſm, by ſome of our modern ſectaries. 


There were ſeveral biſhops it is ſaid at this time in Britain of 
great piety and learning, who oppoſed themſelves againſt this 
hereſy ; but finding the evil to increaſe, and diſtruſting their 
own ſufficiency to deal with ſuch ſubtle adverſaries, they ſent 
over to Gaul to deſire ſome aſſiſtance from their brethren. The 
Gallican prelates called a council, and unanimouſly deputed 
Lurus and GERMAN us, biſhops of great abilities and reputation, 
to go over into Britain and ſuppreſs the hereſy. They came ac- 
cordingly; and in a conference at Verulam with the Pelagians, 
they defended the truth in ſo ſtrong and plain a manner, that 
they brought off ſeveral from their errors, and left the Britons 
well ſettled, as they ſuppoſed, in the ancient faith. But they 
were no ſooner returned to Gaul than ſome of the Pelagians got 
ground again; which occaſioned another meſſage to GERMANUs, 
and another voyage from him to Britain in company with Sevs- 
nus. Deſpairing then to convince them any more by arguments, 
| becauſe of their obſtinacy and perverſeneſs, he procured their ba- 
niſhment, according to the edit of VaLEnTiINIan ; and from 
| thence forwards, ſays BR DE, the Britiſh churches continued ſound 
and orthodox. This was a method of proceeding that might fuit 
the zeal of thoſe times, which in many inſtances, it appears, was 
not according to knowledge: but to ſilence an adverſary by ba- 
niſhment for mere opinions, and opinions which depend for their 
truth or error upon the ſcriptures, as it is not a practice to be juſ- 
| tified upon chriſtian principles, ſo neither is it conſonant, I be- 
lieve, to real policy. For liberty of conſcience is one of the 
rights of human nature, antecedent to ſociety, which no man 
can give up, becauſe it is not in his power: and our Saviour's 
rule of doing as we would be done upto, ſeems an expreſs deci- 
ſion to all men to uſe an expreſſion of biſhop Buznzr's ----, 
who would lay the matter home to their own hearts, and judge 
as they would willingly be judged by others. But to turn again 
"to the hiſtory, ³ / ³ĩ³2 nod EGS 
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It has been a queſtion among the writers of our antiquities, 
whether London or Vork was the metropolis of Britain at this 
time. The learned Us HER with ſome others gives it in favour 
of the latter; not only becauſe it was a Roman colony, but alſo 
becauſe the prætorium and emperor's palace was there. But 
theſe arguments are not ſufficient, in the judgment of biſhop 
STILLINGFLEET, to overthrow the opinion that London was the 
chief metropolis of the Roman times: for every province had its 
metropolis, and the ſuperiority of one metropolis above another 
' depended on the reſidence of the Roman governor, the © vica- 
« rjus Britanniarum.” He allows that in the time of the conteſt 
with the northern Britons, York was the chief ſeat of the em- 
peror when he was here; as in the days of Sk VRRUs and Con- 
 $STANTIUS 3 Which was for the convenience of attending the 
wars, and being near to give directions and ſend ſupplies. But 
the pre-eminence of places in the Roman account, depended 
more upon the civil than the military officers, theſe being more 
uncertain than the other: and where the ſupreme court of judi- 
cature was, that was the chief metropolis, and the reſidence of 
the ſupreme governor of thoſe provinces. Thus every province 
had a preſident in the metropolis ; but where there was a ſu- 
perior officer over theſe preſidents, as the vicarius Britanniarum 
was over the five provinces, the place of his reſidence was the 
| higheſt metropolis, becauſe the preſident's courts were ſubordi- 
nate to his, whether conſular or prefidial ; and therefore the ſo- 
lemn aſſembly out of the provinces was appointed there. Be- 
ſides, the ſituation of London for trade and commerce, and the 
opportunity of ſending into, or receiving diſpatches from the 
foreign provinces, and the emperor's court wherever it was, are 
given for further reaſons. by the biſhop, why London was the 
Chief metropolis among the Romans. It was a colony before 
Vork, and of a higher nature, when it was called “ auguſta,” 
which ſhews that it was then the imperial city: and fince by the 
general rule of the church, the eccleſiaſtical government always 
followed the civil, there is no room to queſtion that the biſhop of 
London was at that time the chief metropolitan over Britain. 


Beſides confuting pelagianiſm, our hiſtorians tell us, that the 
biſhops from Gaul gave other aſſiſtance to their brethren ; in the 
inſtitution of ſchools of learning, and in the introduction of the 
Gallic liturgy into the uſe of the Britiſh churches. As to ſchools 
+; Yet. a> H of 
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of learning, there were none of more reputation than thoſe of 


Dusricivs and ILTuUTUs, who are both of them ſaid to have been 


the diſciples of GRRMANUS. It ſeems he and his companion Lu- 


pus, having rooted out pelagianiſm, as they ſuppoſed, conſe- 
crated ſome biſhops in ſeveral parts of Britain; amongſt the reſt 
they placed a cathedral at Landaff, and made Duzzrcrvs arch- 
| biſhop, who diſpoſed of his diſciples to ſeveral churches : He 
made DanitL biſhop of Bangor, and ſent IL r urs to a place 
called from him Lan Iltut, or the church of Irrurus. Cau- 


bEN ſays, it was in his days called Lantuit, where the founda- 
tions of many houſes were ſtill to be ſeen. It is very uncertain, 


from the accounts we have, what ſort of juriſdiction DußRIcrus 


was poſſeſſed of: his power was archiepiſcopal, but whether it 


extended to North, or South- Wales, or to both; whether it took 
in Cheſter, Hereford, and Worceſter; and whether the ſeat of 
the ſee was at Landaff or St. Davids, it is impoſſible to deter- 
mine. Before DuBRIC Ius was ſo much advanced, the authors 
of his life ſpeak of the great number of ſcholars which flocked to 


him from all parts of Britain; not the rude and vulgar only, but 


children out of families of the beſt rank and character. They 


mention two places where he received and inſtructed his diſciples; 


the one at Mock-ros, and the other at Hentlan on the river 


Wye, where it is ſaid that he had no leſs than a thouſand ſtu- 
dents, whom he brought up in divine and human learning. In 
the ſchool of ILTuTus the ſons of many noblemen were educa- 


ted; and it flouriſhed, ſays LELAND, like an univerſity among 


the Britons. It is conjectured by ſome hiſtorians, and I think 


with ſufficient reaſon, that when Gzxmanus came here and 
found the decay of learning had occaſioned the ſpreading of pe- 
lagianiſm ſo much, he appointed theſe two, who were men of 
great abilities and ſcholars, to undertake the education of the 
"Britiſh clergy ; by which means their churches afterwards con- 


tinued pure and undiſturbed, 


| Beſides theſe nurſeries: of learning then in Britain, there is a 
famous inſtance of the good condition it was in at that time, in 
the monaſtery of Banchor ; which Bzpz ſays was furniſhed with 
learned men at the coming of AvusTiNn into Britain. This place 


was diſtant about ten miles from Cheſter, and is deſcribed by 


LzLanD as ſtanding in a valley, and having the compaſs of a 


walled town, and. two gates remaining half a mile from one ano- 


ther. It is to be obſerved of this monaſtery, that the members 
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of it were brought up to learning and devotion together, and 
ſo more reſembling our colleges than the Egyptian monaſteries, 
in which labour and ignorance prevailed as much as devotion. 


This method of education being ſo much in vogue in other 
churches, as in Gaul particularly, GERMANUs might probably 


be the firſt inſtrument of ſetting up this way in Britain. To 


confirm this it may be obſerved, that ST. PATRICK, who carried 
over this monaſtic education into Ireland, ſpent many years under 
the diſcipline of GERMANUS; who, it is plain, took care to ad- 


vance religion and — in the churches of this iſland where- 
ever he came. 


Kas giren \ the reader the beſt account that I can meet with 
of the faith and learning of the Britiſh Chriſtians, the next thing 
to be conſidered is the public ſervice of their churches. In an 


ancient manuſcript in the Cotton library, about the original of 
divine offices, 'Gzrmanus and Luevs are ſaid to have introduced 


into the Britiſh churches, „ curſiis ordinem Gallorum ;” by 


which the moſt learned archbiſhop UsHER underſtands the Galli- 


liturgy, derived from Sr. Joan, according to ſome writers, 


Nene ann and IRR NAEUSs. This obliges us to enquire what 


x Gallican liturgy was at this time, and how far different from 
the Roman ; tho, from the jarring and obſcure accounts that are 
handed down to us, it may not perhaps be eaſily underſtood. 
When pope GRROORV, called the great, ſent AusTin the monk 
hither to ſettle the Saxon churches, one of the queſtions the monk 


propoſed was, that ſince there was ſuch difference in the offices 


f = Roman and Gallican churches, which he ſhould follow ? 
To this the pope replied, as we ſhall ſee more at large when we 
come to that part of the hiſtory, that he ſhould chooſe what he 
thought molt proper for the Engliſh church: and from this re- 
ply it is evident, that there was a difference ſtill between them, 
and that GrecGory, notwithſtanding his natural warmth, did 
not oblige him to follow the example of the Roman church: 


Neither the.infallibility, nor the ſupremacy, of the ſee of Rome, 


appear in this tranſaction, but a plain ſubmiſſion to the cuſtom 
which had taken place; probably in complaiſance to the Saxon 
queen, who being a Chriſtian before, having a biſhop of .the 
Gallican church about her, and uſing that liturgy in her public 
ſervice, might have been diſpleaſed to have had it taken away; 
as well as all the Britiſh churches winws had been accuſtomed 


to it. | 
4X 
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In the church of Rome for above four banks years, thus 
had nothing before the ſacrifice---the name that the church ſervice 
was then called by---as the old ritualiſts agree, beſides the epiſtle 
and goſpel, and then pſalms were uſed, or verſes taken out of 
them and ſung alternately. But in proceſs of time, other leſſons 
were taken out of the old and new teſtament agreeable to the 
time; which, as other enlargements of their offices were, might 
be wed: from the Gallican church. After the leſſons, fol- 
lowed the proper hymns or anthems, one verſe being ſung by a 
ſingle perſon, and the whole choir anſwering in another, 

ſides the leſſons and hymns, the pſalms were likewiſe methodiſed, 
ſo as to be red agreeably to the times and leſſons, and not in the 
order wherein they ſtand ; which ſeems to have been peculiar to 
the Gallican church. The morning ſervice then of this church, e 
conſiſted chiefly in leſſons, hymns and pſalms of IRROMR's n. 
lation, with gloria patri at the end of every pſalm ; the Latin 
tongue being yet the common language of all the Roman provin- 
ces. Beſides theſe they had two ſorts of prayers in their aſſem- 
blies; the private prayers of each particular perſon by himſelf, 
and the concluding collect, which was the common prayer in 
which every body was to join. Of theſe collects in the ancient 
churches the number was very ſmall, and yet the Chriſtians ſpent 


a great deal of time in the public ſervice 3 not in the multitude 


of tedious ceremonies introduced by the Roman breviary and 
miſſal, but in their private devotions. A remainder of this 
uſage is ſtill preſerved in the office of ordination of prieſts i in our 
church, where filence is commanded to be kept for a time, for 
the people s ſecret prayers. The ſame cuſtom was meant by 
the bidding of prayers „which was a direction for the people 
what to pray for in their private devotions ; after which followed 
the Loxy's prayer as the concluding collect: Either that or ſome 
other was always uſed after the filent prayers, which gave it an- 
ciently the name of collect; the prieſt therein ſumming up, as in 
a brief anpacken, the eceſlary en of all the 1 * 


: CardRal Bona nn there! is ae e evidence that the -- 
old Gallican liturgy differed from the Roman: and ChaxLES the 
great, not only athrms there was this difference, in the celebra- 
tion of divine offices, but alſo that the Gallican churches were 
very unwilling to change. In the communion ſervice, the creed 
was not ſaid, nor ſung, at Rome, after the goſpel; no prophe- 


_ tical. 
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tical leſſons, but only the epiſtle and goſpel were red, and in the 
old offices which they uſed, there is no mention AR of any 
ſermon to the people, which was conſtantly the practice of all 
other churches. In the Gallican eſpecially it was ſo much the ö 
practice, that the biſhops called their office, © praedicationis 4 
« officium, the office of preaching ; ; and ST. AusTIN fays he » { 
accounted it the proper office of a biſhop to preach. There 
were ſome parts of the communion ſervice wherein all the ancient | 
offices agreed; and there are plain teſtimonies of their uſe before 1 


the Roman offices Were impoſed upon other churches. Theſe i 
are all retained in our own liturgy, from the conſent of all the i 1 
ancient: churches in the uſe of them; ; Which it hath likewiſe fol- ; 
lowed in putting them in a language underſtood by all the peo- 
ple. Beſides theſe, the prayer for the church militant, for kings 5 } 
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and princes, and all ranks and orders of men; the commemo- 
ration of ſaints departed ; ; the reading the words ef the inſtitu- 
tion, and the Lokp's prayer, were in all the ancient liturgies as 
parts of the communion ſervice; and therefore are not to be 


looked upon as appropriated to the canon of the maſs in the : 
church of Rome. . axe 


5 "There are cher differences in this ſervice than have yet been 
mentioned, between the Gallican and Roman churches. In the 
office of the former they began with a peculiar confeſſion of ſins 
made by the prieſt; a form of which hath been publiſhed by car- 
dinal Box A, out of a very ancient manuſeript in the queen of 
| Sweden's library, and which he proves to be the old Gallican 
office. Three or four other forms are given us out of ancient 
miſſals, but that preſcribed in the Roman miſſal is in none of 
them; © I confeſs to Gop almighty, to the bleſſed virgin Mazxy, 
to gr. Micnazr the archangel, and to all ſaints, &c; There- 
fore I pray the bleſſed virgin Manv, &c. ptay for me to. the . I 
« Lok p.“ For all the ancient forms of confeſſion were only to I 
Gop himſelf, and ſo they continued for a thouſand years after 
| CanisT; and therefore this part of the Roman miſſal was neither 
the Gregorian nor Gallican offices, being of a much later date. | 
In the prayers of conſecration, or the canon of the maſs as it is | 
called in the church of Rome, there is a conſiderable difference 
between the Roman and the old Gallican church; the form of it 
in the latter being wholly inconſiſtent with the doctrine of tran- 
ſubſtantiation. Indeed it was no part of the faith of the church 
at that time; and therefore it is no wonder to meet with ex- 
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preſſions diſagreeing with it in their ſolemn forms of devotion. 
But to ſhut up the account of this whole matter, there was a con- 
ſiderable difference between the two churches in their muſic; in 
which the Roman ſo much excelled all other weſtern churches, 
as that it proved the occaſion of introducing all their offices into 
the public ſervice, Weare told by CHARLES the great, that his 
father Pzezx brought the Roman way of ſinging into the Galli- 
can churches, and their offices along with it; ſo great a power 
had muſic, and the authority of the prince, in changing the an- 
cient divine ſervice. This is a juſt and true account of the pub- 
lie forms of worſhip then uſed in Britain, after the manner of the 
Gallican church: and it ſeemed neceſſary to be thus particular, 
on one hand to ſhew the catholics, that our reformers have omit- 
ted none of thoſe offices, in which all the ancient churches of 
_ Chriftians were agreed; and on the other to ſhew the diſſenters, 
Aqui tales ſunt utinam eſſent noſtri, that we have not taken 
our offices, as many of them have charged us, from the church of 

Rome. There is more goes however, ſays Joszpn MDs, to per- 


ſuaſion, than reaſons or demonſtrations, and that is not in my power. 


But I turn now more directly to the hiſtory, and to give an 
account of the fatal declenſion of the Britiſh churches ; for the 
cauſe of which we muſt look back to the time when their mi- 

feries firſt began. If it was not foreign to the purpoſe of this 
hiſtory, to give an account of the antiquities of the Picts and 
Scots, the mortal enemies of the Britons, yet their original is ſo 
fabulous, obſcure, and confuſed, that it would be impoſſible to 
make it eredible or ſatisfactory, The learned Campzn was of 
opinion, that the Picts, from whence ſoever they had their origi- 
nal, were now no other than the ancient Britons ; partly ſettled 
in the remoter parts beyond the Roman wall before their invaſion, 
and partly retiring thither out of impatience at the Roman yoke, 
who by degrees grew up into a conſiderable number of people. 
The reaſon why the latter writers fo expreſly and diſtinctly men- 
tion the Picts, tho they were no other than the ancient ſavage 
Britons, may be perhaps, becauſe in time the name of Pits be- 
came more appropriate and fixed than it was 'in former ages ; 
when either all or the greateſt part of the inhabitants of Britain 
painted their ſkins. They were now become a diſtin& people, 
and eſtranged from each other by vaſtly different cuſtoms, ſince 
the poliſhing of Britain by the Roman learning and civility. 
Whether the Scots came firſt from Ireland, or whether they 


2 were 
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were the ancient Caledonians mentioned by Tacitus beyond the 
wall of SREVERUSs, we will leave to thoſe to determine, who diſ- 
pute without annals, and write without materials. It is ſuffi- 
cient for the purpoſe of this hiſtory to obſerve, that the Romans 
having never made an entire conqueſt of this whole iſland, and 
having at laſt quite abandoned the remoter parts of it, the inha-, 
bitants became an eaſy prey to the Pits and Scots: At what par- 
ticular time they joined their forces firſt together to give diſtur- 
bance to the Britons, it is impoſſible to ſay with any certainty, . 
further than that they did ſo about the middle of the fourth 
century. | 3 


After ſuffering many ravages and Außen "Fe theſe a 5 
deadly foes, and ſupplicating aid in vain from their old friends 
= the Romans; after enduring the calamities of a plague and fa- 
mine, added to theſe frequent devaſtations from the Scots and 
Picts, the ſpirits of the Britons were ſo broken, that every 
was ſuffered to run into anarchy and confuſion. * Thoſe who 

« ſhould have given the beſt examples,” ſays GIL DAS, © their 

_ « prieſts and teachers, were as bad as others: exceſſive drinking, 
4 heats and animoſities, contentions and diyifions, envy and 
ce oppreſſion, were at that time fo prevailing, that they ſeemed 
C. to have loſt all ſenſe of good and evil; and there was an unj- 
| verſal degeneracy of manners in all ſorts of men.” This being 
then the ſtate of the religion and morals of that people, it is not to 
be wondered at, if peace and agreement were not found amongſt 


themſelves, nor courage, reſolution, nor conduct againſt their 


enemies. For whatever may be the ſentiments of the men of 
rank and power in our days and from their abominable licen- 
tiouſneſs it is not difficult to gueſs at them ---- it was a maxim 
of the ancient heathens, famous for political wiſdom and the 
„ of human nature, and which has been confirmed by 

very ſtate and every nation under the ſun, that the righteouſneſs 
G a e is their ir trueft pali cy, and will lay the ſureſt founda- 
tion for their grandeur = 3 T he Britons at this 
period had thrown off all ap ces of decorum, and were in 


the condition of a rude and lawleſs multitude abandoned to all 


which had devaſted their churches, their country, and their pro- 


manner of wickedneſs. Their frequent wars with their enemies, 


perty, embroiled them in ſuch conteſts and overwhelmed them 
with ſuch confuſion, that they agreed to ſeek e from a 
pgs whom they dreaded worſe than death, 8 nn © 


* 
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The Saxons who inhabited the maritime coaſts of Germany, 
from the Rhine to Jutland, and were rather an aſſociation of 
ſeveral nations joined in one common intereſt than a diſtin 
body of people, had been terrible ſome time before to the Bri- 
tiſh nation for their piracies, and for joining with the Picts in 
one of their battles. Theſe however were the people, valiant, 
fierce, and wild, whom the enervated Britons, with VOBTIORRN 
their king, agreed to call in to their aid. Bzpz imputes this 
ſtrange meaſyre to the particular providence of Gop, to make 
them ſcourges of the people's wickedneſs; and Gil pas, to 
ſottiſhneſs and infatuation. Whatever might be the cauſe of it, 
an amazing meaſure to be ſure it was, and proved the ruin of 
the king and his people. The Saxons knew enough of Britain, 
from their frequent incurſions, not to refuſe ſo favourable an 
opportunity of coming to ſettle in a land, where the air, ſitua- 
tion, fruitfulneſs, and all forts of con NIENCEs, were ſo much 
above thoſe of the country they were ih. But they ſoon diſ- 
agreed, as we may well imagine; and after many fierce encoun- 
ters on both ſides for the dominion, which tau ght the Britons 
the uſe of arms, the Saxons got the better : er to copy the ac- 
count from Gil pas, “ all the cities and churches were burnt 
to the ground, om the eaſtern to the weſtern ocean; the in- 
habitants deſtroyed by the ſword, or buried in the ruins: of 
houſes and altars, which. were defiled: with the blood of the 

| ſlain; in which horrible devaſtation, the rulers of the church 

and the prieſts ſuffered together with the common people: 
many hid themſelves among mountains and rocks and woods, to. 
eſcape the fury of their enemies, where they lived in continual 

Ry and others went over into en parts, ” 


The Britons would now Wines totally been deſtroyed, if the 
Saxons, fated it may be with ſo much blood, and that they 
might carry away their plunder from a country not abſolutely 
ſubdued, had not given them ſome reſpite, by returning home 
for a time. In this interval, the diſperſed deſolate remainder 
gathered together; and after earneſt ſupplications to Gop that 
they might not utterly be deſtroyed, they made choice of Au- 
BROSIiUS AURELIANUS for their king. Under the conduct of this 
prince, who was of Roman deſcent, and whoſe parents had en: 
joyed the purple in this iſland, it pleaſed Gop to give them ſucceſs 
oyer their enemies for a time. In chis quiet interval, AMBRO- 
— — SIUS 
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$1Us called the nobles and great men together at Vork, and gave 

order for repairing the churches which the Saxons had deſtroyed, 

and for ſetting up divine worſhip in them; giving great encou- 
ragement to the clergy, to be punctual in performing the offices 

of their function, and to pray particularly for the proſperity. of 

the church and kingdom. But even at this time their cities were 

far from being inhabited as formerly, and when their enemies 

gave them reſpite they quarrelled among themſelves. This is . 
the only account to be given that may be depended on, 
ſtripped of fable, tradition, and conjecture, from the coming of 

S the Saxons to the death of AwprosIus and the reign of An- 855 
| THURS 59 10% brat 415 


Wherever the Saxons prevailed, which was chiefly. then in the 
ſouthern and weſtern parts of Britain, the Chriſtians were perſe- 
cuted with the ſevereſt cruelties to their ſouls and bodies, and re- 
ligion was obliged to fly every where before theſe barbarian con- 
querors. They had ſo many kingdoms or principalities here, 
before, and during the time of An rHUR, who was weakened 
exceedingly by his own victories, that his dominions muſt be very 
narrow: perhaps Wales was all that fell to his ſhare. This ap- 
pears the more probable, becauſe chriſtianity at this time ſeems, 
to be almoſt totally confined to this corner: Here ſeveral of the 
biſhops and clergy, when they ſaw their churches demoliſhed or 
turned into pagan temples, retired for ſafety, and for the free 
and quiet exerciſe of their religion. Here flouriſhed the ſchools: 
of learning ſet up by Duszicrvs and ILTuUTus, and here were, 
the perſons of greateſt” reputation for letters and religion in the 
Britiſh churches; particularly ST. Davm, whole: name con- 
tinues in honour: there to this day, and was preſerved in the 
Saxon churches of Britain. His domeſtic education is ſaid to 
have been under PæulIxus, adiſciple of GRAN US above men- 
tioned, with whom he continued ten years. After this he went 
to Jeruſalem,” where he was conſecrated biſhop by the patriarch; 
and ſoon after his return, was held the famous ſynod of Brevy at 


a place called Lhandewy, the church of ST. David. Here was 
a general convention of all the biſhops and clergy of Britain, on | 
account of the pelagian controverſy then revived. Sr. DA vip 

was preſent at this ſynod ; and by his authority and eloquence, Rs” 

the hiſtorian tells us, put an effectual ſtop to the pelagian herefy,  _ 
Before the end of this ſynod, he was choſen by general conſent " 
archbiſhop of Caerlon, the ſee of which he removed to Menevia, = 
Vor. IJ. — — — —— 
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from him ever ſince called St. David's. The Britiſh churches, at 
that time, and in thoſe parts, having no moleſtation 322 
enemies, might be ſaid to be in a flouriſhing condition in 
pariſon with other parts of Britain; and there might be more 
Chriſtians thereabouts, becauſe they had been driven out from 
other places, whoſe afflictions had encreaſed their devotion. 
However, the remembrance of theſe afflictions, tho i it did indeed 
keep up ſome kind of order and government among them, as 
Girpas tells us, yet it did not prevent their quarrelling among 
themſelves. Their kings and nobles, their biſhops and other 
churchmen, obſerved, he ſays, the duty of their ſeveral places: 


c but when the ſenſe of theſe calamities was worn out, and a 


« new generation riſen, they fell into ſuch a degeneracy as to 


c caſt off all the reins of truth and juſtice, that no remainder of 
« it. appeared in any fort of men, except a few, a very few, 
c whoſe number was ſo ſmall in compariſon, with the rell that 
« the church could hardly diſcern its genuine children when 
« they lay in her boſom.” Such being the diſſolute ſtate; of 
the Britons at that time, it is no wonder that providence ſhould: 
permit them to loſe a religion which they had. corrupted, and to 
have the enjoyment of their country and poſſeſſions, which they 


were not worthy of, taken away by a for eign people. From ig. 


time the power of the: 'Britons, except in Wales and Corny 

ceaſed all over the iſland ; and it being almoſt totally poſſeſſed by 
their enemies, it was from e, called En; . Thus 1 
have here given the reader the beſt account that) 1 could of the 
riſe and ſtate of the Britiſh church, till it was deſtroyed by the 


| Saxons; and it is given by comparing with no little trouble 


all the authors that have treated of this period of time; rej 
ing the fabulous tales and legends and falſe) miracles of ſome; 
the anachroniſm of others, — ſome miſtakes in all of them; 
The clergy were the only writers in theſe days; but the .clergy 
had for the moſt part ſomething elſe to do 5 to write hiſtory: 
and therefore in this æra, it is 5 EA * . weiden ſhould 
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2 f Orwithſlanding + the ie of FE Brieiſh aneh up- 
on the Saxon invaſion were ſo great, and their man- 
ners ſo corrupted, as we have ſeen in the former book, 


yet 1 — is great reaſon to believe, that chriſtianity was not ex- 

| tinguiſhed totally at that time in Britain. Indeed i it ſeems chiefly 

to have been confimed to Wales and Cornwall; where the original 
5 inhabitants kept their footing a good while, and had the free 
0 exerciſe of their religion, till they were all entirely ſubdued by 


1124 


the Anglo-Saxons. Amidſt the heavy judgments which befell 
them, Gop 6 EB to them in thoſe Racer LA comforts of their | 
Ri WE "ng what Ache loſt i in the face v Rn of a co, ; 
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conſeeration "þ the archbiſhop of York ; 7 whether they were 


biſhops of. the Corniſh Britons tributary 1 to the Weſt Saxons, and 
who. on that account might be induced to join with the biſhop 


of that kingdom, or whether they were biſhops of South Wales, 
there 1 1s not light enough to determine; and much leſs to form | 


a ju gent of- the true "ſtate of chriſtianity at that time among 
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Kar: uſages, till the latter end of the ſeventh. centuty. 1 8 for 
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who inhabited. Wales, they | had their dioceſan” bill 1 7 under 
iS, if 1 15 
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with AusTiN; which will be ſhewn as we go along. Theſe 
Britons excepted, there were few natives remaining to keep up 
the doctrine or principles of chriſtianity ; and much leſs to pre- 
ſerve the diſcipline and eccleſiaſtical government that had prevailed. 
The goſpel being thus forced to give way to paganiſm, and the 
conquerors of this iſland remaining in their primitive ignorance 
for more than one entire age, and. ſome of them for more than 
two, the hiſtory of the church affords nothing but a few tradi- 
tionary events, without any order or connexion, till we come to 
the converſion of theſe barbarians, and to view it as the church of 
England. f 18 
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1 LS To this event therefore I turn: and as the hiſtory of the ſe- 
| y ven kingdoms into which England was firſt divided by the 
„ | Saxons was wrote by monks, there is little to be met with du- 
| ring that period but the converſion of their kings, the foundation 
of monaſteries, and the privileges granted to the clergy. As theſe 
| kingdoms were not all converted at one and the fame time, it 
| wuo.ill be neceſſary, in order to have a clear knowlege of their con- 
verſion, to conſider each kingdom apart, to relate how every 
one of them in particular received the goſpel, and what remark- 
able events with regard to religion happened in each; from the 
foundation of their churches, to the diſſolution of the heptarchy, 
in the reign of EBERT, the firſt ſole monarch of England. 
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I begin with the kingdom of Kent; which was the firſt 
founded by the Saxons, and the firſt converted, The young and 
warlike prince ETHELBz&T, ſucceding his father in this king- 
don, made all the Saxon monarchs, by the terrour of hi m, 
become tributary to him and acknowlege him as their head. 
That he might ſecure himſelf in this new dignity which he had 
aſſumed, and ſtrike a greater awe at home by his alliances abroad, 
he demanded in marriage BzxTHa, à daughter of France; in 
which he met with ſome obſtacles. The Franks, who were a 
northern nation, and had poſſeſſed themſelves of Gaul about the 
ſame time that the Saxons invaded Britain, had received the 
chriſtian faith, Chr knie, the king of the Franks, ad who 
ſince his brother's death-had been as a father to this princeſs,” who 
was his niece, would rt enter into treaty for her with the king 
of Kent, On account of his heatheniſ! m and idolatry. : Bur ETB Ei 
BERTH being determined to make this alliance, it it was poſfible, 
propoſed to obviate this objection, by promiſing that the princeſs 
oy 15 ſhould 
3 
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ſhould have the free exerciſe of her religion, and Ke own prieits 
about her. Upon theſe terms the king of France conſented, 
the marriage was concluded, and when the queen came over, 
beſides her other chaplains, the brought, as it was obſerved be- 
fore, a Gallican biſhop to attend her; and a church built in the 
time of the Britons, dedicated to ST. MarTiN, near the eaſt fide 
of the city of Canterbury, was allotted for the place of her de- 
votion. It was not unreaſonable for CHILPERI to imagine, 
that a princeſs of ſo much beauty, as ſhe is ſaid to be, and tho- 
rowly grounded in her religion, would be ſo far from turninę 
pagan, that ſhe might contribute to the converſion of the Eng- 
liſh monarch. In this he was not miſtaken: for, as ſoon as they 
were come together, ſhe inſinuated herſelf ſo much into the 
affections of her huſband, by her behaviour and her charms, that 
ETHELBERT had all the love for her ſhe could deſire. Encou- 
raged thus in the hopes of making x convert of the king, the 
pious BxRTHA took all opportunities that offered of inftilling i into 
him the principles of her religion, in a manner that ſhe thought 
moſt likely to make an impreſſion upon his mind; in which 
deſign ſhe was a 1 by the Gallican biſhop who came over 
with her. In a ſhort time therefore, the king was {6 wrought 
upon, that if he had not ſo much reſpect for the chriſtian” religion 
as to embrace it, at leaſt he had 1 no > averſion. to its doctrines c or 


profeſi lors. 


= "A this Sen jun@ure | pope Gare he ry ad 
the great, ſent miſſionaries into England to inſtruct the inhabi- 


tants in the chriſtian faith: and if the occaſion of this miſſion 


was what we are told 


y the writer of his life, we may obſerve _ 
what great events are ſhmetimes owing to trifling incidents; and 
that the deſigns of pr&vidence are brought about by means which 
in the eye of human wiſdom are of no conſideration. About twenty 
years before the. arrival of theſe miſſionaries, the Engliſh who 
ſold their children at that time for ſlaves when they were over- 


ſtocked, having expoſed ſome youths in the public market at 


. Rome of fine features and complexion, the children were ob- 
ſerved amongſt others very attentively by Gzzcoxr, then arch- 
deacon of Rome; who finding from the place of their birth and 
their religion that they were \ a of 1dolatrous parents, reſolved 
upon going to preach the goſpel to that nation. Having ob- 

tained the pope's permiſſion, he began his journey; but the 
clergy and people of . going the loſs of ſo uſeful and 
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fo good a paſtor, beſought the pope that they might not be de- 
prived. of him; the pope complied, and GREGOR 's deſign re- 
mained unexecuted. The time appointed for the converſion of 
the Saxons was not come; and in all probability, ſuch were the 
circumſtances of the Engliſh nation at that time, continually 
diſturbed with wars and commotions throwout every part, that 
this. undertaking would have met with very little ſucceſs. - The 
king of Kent, for inſtance, was engaged in conteſts for the mo- 
narchy ; he was not then married to BERTHA; his mind was not 
diſpoſed to receive the truths of the goſpel; nor was he in a con- 
dition to promote the deſign of GREGOR, if he had been in- 
clined to it, when he was himſelf only then a ſubordinate prince, 
and had not attained to the_monarchy of the ſeven kingdoms. 
But in proceſs of time, when the deſigns of providence were ripe | 
2 execution, every thing concurred to bring it about. Our 
hiſtorians have diſagreed ſo much in their chronology that it is 
not eaſy. to fix the preciſe period of this event. It is however, on 
all fides allowed, that about the latter end of the ſixth century, 
GrtGory being then become biſhop of Rome, and recolle&ting 
his former deſign of converting the Engliſh, for this purpoſe ſent 
forty benedictin monks, with Aus rid in quality of abbot at 
1 0 head. But there were other cauſes of this converſion. The 
78 Saxons themſelves, as it appears by two epiſtles of this pope, were 
in ſome meaſure ſenſible of their ignorance and error; and before 
he had any thoughts of ſending over Aus rIx, had defired to em- 
brace the chriſtian faith. In an epiſtle to queen BExRTHA upon 
the converſion of the Saxons, GRRGORV owns that the impreſſions 


which ſhe had made upon her huſband, had long before the 1 


coming of Aus ri, diſpoſed that prince's mind to receive the 
golpel. If we may rely on the chronology of the French hiſ- 
torian Mezeray, there was an interval of twenty fix or twenty 
ſeven years between the marriage of this prince, and the miſſion 
from Rome; a time ſufficient to give footing to ſo wile and good 
an inſtitution ; eſpecially if we conſider it as puſhed on and il- 
luſtrated by the zeal and example of ſo great and good a woman 

as queen BERTHA. In his epiſtles to the king and queen of the 
Franks the pope has theſe words. © We are informed that the 
6c Engliſh nation, are in a willing diſpoſition, thro Gop's mercy, 
« to receive the chriſtian faith; but that your Gallican clergy, 
© their neighbours, neglect to aſſiſt them with their exhortation 
and advice; and therefore have we ſent AvusTiN the bearer of 
* this, whoſe zeal is well known 00 us, together with other ſer- 


* b 4 r 
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e vants of Gop to go over to Britain; and have required him to 
4 take ſome prieſts with them from the neighbourhood, who 


« may be interpreters to Aus rix and his brethren, and aſſiſt 


© them with their labour and advice.“ - He likewife beſeeches 
4 king and queen of the Franks, to give his miſſionaries their 
countenance and direction, and not to let them ſuffer for want of 
neceſſaries. Now it is evident from theſe epiſtles, that the Eng- 
liſh were well diſpoſed to receive the chriſtian faith before the 


coming of Aus rix, and had made an application to the Gallican 


clergy to inſtruct them i in it; which the pope was probably made 


acquainted with thro the means of queen BrRTHA. This is a 


fact which will appear ſtill clearer from the permiſſion ' which his 
holineſs ſends to e mentioned before; to uſe either the 
liturgy and rites of Rome or France, amongſt che F ngliſh, as he 
ſhould ſee moſt convenient. If this does not ſhew that the queen of 
Kent was greatly inſtrumental in the converſion of the Engliſh to 
the faith An r of CRS r, and therefore was not to be 
tld with ceremonies that were different from | thoſe of the 
| Gallican church, it ſhews however inconteſtibly, that many of the 
Engliſh had been converted and were in poſſeſſion of a liturgy 


before the coming of Aus rix. The pomp of the Roman miſſion | 
has made ſo much noiſe, and the charity of it has been founded 


ſo high by the catholic writers, challenging the glory and the 
conſequences of the converſion of the Saxons entirely to the ſee 


of Rome, that it was neceſſary to mention theſe circumſtances, 
that the affair might be ſet in a true light. That the Engliſh 


Saxons ſhould apply to the Gallican ergy for inſtruction, when 


they had a defire to be admitted into the chriſtian church, and 


not gow Britiſh clergy, is not improbable nor ſurpriſing. It is 
ſurpriſmg indeed, to find Ban and GI DAs reproaching the 
Hias Bari for ſuffering their neighbours to live ſo long in 


paganiſm, without offering chem their aſſiſtance to bring them 


out of their errors. The reproach is unjuſt and groundleſs. Could 


the natives, oppreſſed with all — eruelties from the 


Saxons, have been fit inſtruments to inſtruct or convert their per- 


ſecutors? Had they undertaken a work of this kind, What ſuc- 
_ ceſs cond have been expected ? But what were cheit opportu- 


nities, and how were they to engage the attention of men, who 
drove them like ſheep to the ſlaughter, or into the woods and 
mountains? The Britons, who had made their peace and ſub- 
mitted, were the only people that could contribute to their oon 
verſion, dn: ſome ow particular: — this might money 


* 
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be undertaken and ſucceed; tho they were upon no equal 
footing. But what opportunity had the Saxons themſelves of 


learning the principles of chriſtianity, who were perpetually en- 
gaged in wars, Kingdom againſt kingdom, without any reſpite ? 


a However, when they came to be ſettled, aſſiſtance was not want- 


ing; and tho it came from far, it was no leſs effectual than if it 


had come from their neighbours. After the account which has 


been given of the other cauſes which concurred to the converſion 


of the Saxons, which we. are now to call the Engliſh, it is but 
juſt to give the praiſes which are due to pope Grtcorr for the 


ſhare which he had in this undertaking ; * and which is never to 


be thought of but with gratitude, nor mentioned without ho- 
nour. This great biſhop, it muſt be owned, was not without 
his faults, for he was a man; but if we take his character alto- 


gether, there are ſo many market of a true chriſtian ſpirit, as will 
wipe away the remembrance of a great many defects. It is hard 
to ſay, when he firſt formed the deſign of converting the Engliſh ; 

or what was the true occaſion that gave riſe to the undertaking. 


All the motives that have been handed down, are laid before the 
reader, and they are lelt to his own judgment to determine. 


"Avarinand his campiinicine; being diſpatched to England with : 


full inſtructions from the pope, they came thro France; and 
hearing a character there of the Engliſh which they did not like, 
they began to repent of their employment, and to ſhrink from 


the undertaking. They concluded it more adviſeable to return, 
than to go with great trouble and fatigue to a ſavage unpoliſhed 

infidel nation, where, beſides other diſadvantages, they did not 
10 much as underſtand their language. Being thus 3 
they ſent back Aus rIxN to the pope, to repreſent the hazard and 
uncomfortable views of their undertaking, and to entreat his 
leave to return home. But having proceeded fo far, the wiſdom 


and honour of GreGory, and I think we may add his benevo- 
lence, were engaged in the proſecution of the attempt. Having 


therefore quieted or over- ruled the fears of Aus ri, and given 


him new courage from his own vigour and firmneſs, the pope 


ſent him back to France, with the ain letter of encourage- 
ment to his brethren. 5 = 


0 GREGORY, the E 0 {thoſe that 8 885 greeting, | 
« &c. Since it were better not tb enter upon a worthy deſign, 
cc chan t to break off that which is — — for this 
———r — reaſon, — 
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c reaſon, my dear ſons, you ought to exert yourſelves to the ut- 
« moſt to finiſh that great work, which by the grace of Gop 
« you have engaged in. Do not permit the fatigue of the 
voyage, nor the cenſures of ill men to diſcourage ye, but preſs 
« forward in your buſineſs with all the zeal and application 
e jmaginable ; being well aſſured, that the troubleſomeneſs of 
ce the employment will be rewarded with eternal glory in heaven. 
J have ſent AusTiN back to you, and made him your abbot, 
ce requiring you to ſubmit entirely to his directions; for I know 


4 he will enjoin you nothing but what is ſerviceable to your beſt | 


«- intereſt. Gov. almighty take you into his protection, and. 
« orant that I may ſee the fucceſs of your labours, even after I 


e am dead. For tho my circumſtances will not give me leave 
to go along with you and to bear a part in the fatigue, yet 1 
e \hope to have a ſhare in the reward | hereafter, becauſe I want 
« no.inclinations to engage with you in the work. Gon al- 


„mighty have you in his good keeping. Dated the tenth of 


4 


the calends of Auguſt, &c. 


To give new life to the hopes of Aus rix and his company, 
the pope wrote other letters to the kings, and queens, and ſe- 


veral biſhops of France; deſiring they would give them a kind 


reception, and furniſh them with what was neceſſary for their 
undertaking. Thus countenanced and aſſiſted, and being pro- 
vided with interpreters, they failed to England; and landing 


in the iſle of Thanet, Aus rix ſent ſome of his brethren to king 


ErTHrizeT, to give him notice of their arrival, and of the im- 
portance of their meſſage. Upon this information, the kin 


commanded that they ſhould continue in the ifle till further 


orders; that in the mean time they ſhould be treated with gen- 


tleneſs and humanity, and he would appoint a day, he ſaid, to 
hear their meſſage. To this purpoſe ſhortly after, accompanied 
uuith the queei and ſome of his court, king ErHELIERT went into 
the iſland: and whether it was that the ſuperſtitions of the pagan 
/ morbid had taught him to. ſuſpect ſome faſcination,” or whether 


any part of AusTIN's conduct had given him a wrong idea of the 


chriſtian faith; he was apprehenſive: of charms and ſpells; and 


conducting himſelf by a received notion --- as Caxgsv ſays, from 
an ancient prophecy of their religion that they could have no 
power over him in the open air, he took his ſcat in the field, and 
commanded ApsriN to attend him there. The abbot having 
received this command, put himſelf and his followers into the 
Th Vor, I, e 92 


M „ form 
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form of a proceſſion; and erecting his ſilver croſs, and carrying 
in his banner the picture or image of our Saviour CHRIST, he and 
his company, ſinging their litany, came before the king. Being 
aſked what they had to propoſe, and an intimation from ErhET- 
BEAT being given them to ſit down, AvusTrN opened his com- 
miſſion ; preaching the goſpel in a forcible and zealous manner. 
The king having heard by the interpreter, an account of the na- 
ture and principles of chriſtianity, returned him an anſwer which 
Bron has given us in the following words. © Your propoſals 
« are noble and your promiſes inviting ; but I can't reſolve upon 
© quitting the religion of my anceſtors for one that appears - to 
* me ſupported only by the teſtimony of perſons that are entire 
* ſtrangers to me. However, ſince I perceive you have under- 
< taken fo long a journey, on purpoſe to impart to us what you 
eſteem of the moſt important valuable conſideration, you ſhall 
<< not be ſent away without ſome ſatisfaction. I will Ke care 
c that you are treated civilly in my dominions, and ſupplied 
with all things neceſſary and convenient: and if any of my 
c ſubjects, convinced by what you ſhall ſay to them, ſhould _ 
« defire to embrace your faith, I will not be againſt it.” When 
FM was diſmiſſed from this audience, the king gave leave for the _ 
miſſionaries to ſettle at Canterbury, the ied of the kingdom 
of Kent; where proper houſes and neceſſaries were provided for 
| them. But whether theſe favours were the effect of Gop's 
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they were the effect of the perſuaſions of the queen, and the ſol- 
licitation of the Gallican king, the relation and ally of ETuzL- 
BERT 3 Or Whether they were owing to the deſire and diſpoſition 
of the Engliſh themſelves to receive the goſpel ; it is not poſlible 
| for us at chis diſtance of time, and would be invidious, to de- 
=—_ termine. if 
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- To whatever reaſons AusTIN owed his 6 having been 

le ” hn favourably received by the king, he haſtened to Canterbury, 
n do receive the benefit of the grant which had been made him: 

5 and whether it was that he hoped by charming the ſenſes to cap- 
tivate the underſtanding, or by pomp and ſhew to tupply their 

defect of language, it is certain that he entered Canterbury in the 

fame manner that he had addreſſed the king in the ifle of Thanet, 

in the form of a proceſſion ; and finging an office that GzzGory 

Fed prepared juſt before on account of a great plague at Rome. 

* The abbot and his e * Ietties. at Canterbury, they 


joined 


4 


| 
i 

5 
{ 


/ bleſſing upon the diſcourſe and deſign of Ausrix; whether 
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joined themſelves to the queen's chapel ; and by the bleſſing of 
Gov, upon their endeavours, and the influence and Femmes of 
that princeſs, ſo many of the principal Saxons embraced the chriſ- 
tian faith, that the Lin s curioſity was excited to be more par- 
ticularly inſtructed in this religion; and he declared himſelf at 
length a Chriſtian, and was baptized. At what preciſe time it 


was that ETHELBERT was converted, it is impoſſible for us, from 


the different accounts which our biſtorians give of this event, to 


ſay. Cardinal Bazxon1vs places it in the year five hundred ninety 
ſeven, the fame year in which AvsTin arrived, upon the autho- 
_ rity of one of GrtGory's epiſtles to EuLoc1vs, patriarch of Alex- 


andria: but that epiſtle makes no mention of the baptiſm of the 


king ; for which no reaſon can be given, when he was recount- _ 
ing AvsTiN's ſucceſs in England, if he had had the honour of 


ſuch a proſelite. The chronology of Bepz is filent as to this 


| point: and the epiſtles of GrEeGory to congratulate the conver- 
ſion of the Engliſh monarch, and to the kings and queens and 
biſhops of France, to thank them for their favours and good 


offices to his miſſionaries, are all dated in the year fix ended 
and one; which ſeem no way to ſuit the zeal and concern of 


— Grncory in this affair, if ETnsLBERT had been converted four 
1 before. 


But let che time of the king s baptiſm be when it will, it is 
certain that his converſion was followed by that of multitudes of 


his ſubjects; and the queen's chapel without the city being ſoon 


| too little to hold them, they were obliged to turn one of the 


heathen temples into a church. Shortly after the goſpel making 


ſo great a progreſs, ſeveral other be were ſerved in the ſame 


manner by the order of king ETHETIBERNT j and the foundations 
of the cathedral of Canterbury were then laid. A monaſtery 


Vas alſo began by AusTiN, which he had not the ſatisfaction to 
ſee finiſhed, called by his name; and PzTzz one of his com- 


panions was the firſt abbot. In this manner begun the conver- 


ſion of the En ith : it pleaſed Gop to make Aus iN a great 


inſtrument of his glory; but it was with the utmoſt difficulty 


| thathe hore his honours with that decency which ſcemed eſſen- 
tial to his character and undertaking, There are many inſtances 
to be met with in the hiſtory af providence, wherein it hag 


pleaſed Gop to make uſe of inftruments to the higheſt and moſt 
important purpoſes, which to human wiſdom — unequal 
and . to almoſt any; to teach us, it * be, that thele 

: ſecond 
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ſecond cauſes are of no conſideration, and that we ought to 
look up to him as the ſole diſpoſer of all events. The new con- 
verted monarch was not wanting on his part to promote the con- 
verſion of all his ſubjects, as far as it could be attained by in- 
ſtruction and good example; declaring it ſeems, according to 
--Bepx, that the religion of CHRIST was to make its way by ar- 
gument and perſuaſion, to be a matter of choice and not of force 
and violence. This is a ſentiment which does. honour to the 
king's inſtructor; which ſhews that he was himſelf of a true 
chriſtian ſpirit; and which it would have been well for the world 
and for chriſtianity; if all the princes of chriſtendom and the in- 
ſtructors in this religion would univerſally have imbibet. 


The Engliſh were in ſo much haſte to embrace the goſpel, 
that, if hiſtorians are to be credited, ten thouſand were baptized 
in one day by AvusTIN and his followers. But all their relations 
of this tranſaction are to be doubted ; and ſhould rather be ap- 

| plied to what BE DR has told us, was done ſome years after at the 
river Swale in Yorkſhire by PauLinus. However, the ſurprizing 
progreſs of the goſpel in the kingdom of Kent, inclining Au- 

STIN to believe that he ſhould meet every where with the ſame 

ſucceſs, he looked upon all England as already converted. Poſ- 
ſeſſed with this notion, he haſtened away to Arles to get himſelf 
conſecrated archbiſhop of the Engliſh ; according to the per- 
| miſſion which Grrcoxy the pope had given him. Had he been 
_ contented with being made a biſhop, that he might be the bet- 
ter qualified for the regular eſtabliſhment of that church of which 


5 he had laid the foundations hy his zeal and diligence, there would 


have been no room for cenſure. It was an honour which was 
neceſſary to be inveſted ſome where, and AvusTIN may be ſup- 
© poſed td have claimed it juſtly as his due. Thus far then all 
would have been well: but that he ſhould aſpire to the archie- 
piſcopal dignity, at a time when he had no biſhop under his ju- 
riſdiction, has laid him open to ſome reproach. It is true the 
pope had promiſed to make him an archbiſhop, in caſe his miſ- 
fon met with ſucceſs. But then by ſucceſs, in all appearance, 
he meant the converſion of the Engliſh nation in general, and not 
a part only of one of the leaſt kingdoms out of the ſeven. How 
great a progreſs ſocver the miſſionaries had made whilſt they were 
in England, for they all concurred in the undertaking, and Au- 
$TIN alone had not all the labour nor all the merit, yet it was 
nothing in comparifon of what ſtill remained to be done. E £73 
| ; Tnelg 
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theſe conſiderations, his haſte to be made primate of all England, 
when there was but a ſingle dioceſe there, has been thou oh by 
ſome to be not much to his credit,” and that he was more intent 

upon the dignity than upon the duties of his office. There is 

this however to be ſaid in his juſtification,” that the rapid progreſs 
| which the goſpel had made in Kent, might lead him perhaps to 
imagine that the converſion of all England was at hand. Soon 
after his return from Arles with the title of metropolitan, and 
the better probably to excuſe his taking that title upon him, he 


erected an epiſcopal ſee at Rocheſter ; of which Toes TUs one of 
Hi companions. Was che firſt ne * ! 


The flick of Aubin thus fer bring raiſed bis l to the 

higheſt pitch, he diſpatched Lawrence and PETER two of his 
aſliſtants to Rome; to give GRRGORV an account of his amazing 
Progreſs, in which he did not omit to magnify his pretended mi- 
racles; to deſire more aſſiſtance in carrying on the work, and 
ſome further and more particular duectiens from hib Relineſs for 


his future management in the affairs of the church which he was 


then about to eftabliſh. The letters of Ausrix, and the account 
of thoſe he ſent, which probably did not fall ſhort of the truth, 


inſpired Grroony with ſo high a conceit of this miſſion, that 


locking upon the "converſion of the Engliſh as a point accom- 
picked, tho it was in fact but juſt began, he ſent the pall to 
AvusTiN *, as a mark of honour and diſtinction to this new apo- 
ſtle. T6: give the reader ſome idea'of the genius and ſentiments, 


as well of the age as of the man, it may be al to lay before 
at Rome, and the 


him the queſtions which he ſent to be reſolv 
anſwers which were made to them by the pope.” The firſt queſ- 
tion, which conſiſted of three particulars, was, how are biſhops 
to behave to their clergy ; into how many portions are the offer- 


ings at the altar to be divided; and how ought a biſhop to act 


in the church? For Latisfaction in the firſt point, his holineſs 


refers him to the epiſtle of ST. Paul to Tiorhy: adviſi g him 
farther: to FREIE the lower orders of ng N to Oy them 


$ 


#4 


La The ancient pall was a Ach robe of ſtate ng an entire garment, Wen to * 
the prelate in mind that his life ſhould be anſwerable to the dignity of his appearance. 


But the modern pall is only a piece of white woollen cloth, about the breadth of a bor- 
der, made and 


mental diſtinction. 


Vor. I. e GC 1 Ts, 


* us 


and thrown Ee ſhoulders; upon which there are two others f 
the ſame matter and form; one of which falls down upon the breaſt, and the other 
Aer the back, with each of them a red crols ; ; ſeveral croſſes of the ſame colour being 
likewile upon the upper part of it about the ſhoulders.” In the time of pope G- 
GORY it was uſual to Sratify the metropolitans under his; Irpgfirchats} with this orna- 3 
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to marry, and receive their ſtipends at their own houſes, accord- | 
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ſtrictly o aer reſpective duties i AN the church; and to. take care 
Mot only for their maintenance, hut that they may be inoffenſive 


and exemplary in every part of their behaviour. "fo the ſecond 
he anſwers, that it was the cuſtom of the church to divide the 


offerings into four parts, one for che biſhop, to maintain his fa- 


mily and keep hoſpitality, another for the clergy, a third for the 
poor, and the remainder for the repair of the churches. As to 
the laſt particular, which would have been very obſcure if the 
anſwer had not explained it, he ſays that Aus rix being a monk 


ought not to live apart from the reſt of the clergy 3 but accord- 


ing to the practice of the primitive Chriſtians they ſhould have all 


things in common. If there were any clerks not admitted into 


Holy orders, who could not live continently, he adds, they ,pught 


ing to the directions of ſcripture; which days that diſtribu. | 
tions were made to each of them according to their wants.” 
The ſecond, which is almoſt the only queſtion of any moment, 
and which has been taken notice of before, relates to the dif- 
ferent rites and uſages of the Gallican and Roman churches ; 


and to this Gzzcoxy anſwers_with the temper and wiſdom be- 
coming his character, that his firſt care ſhould be for the edifica- 
tion of the church he was to eſtabliſh ; and that without any re- 


gard to the ceremonies of Rome or N he ſhould 8 
only ſuch rites into the Engliſh church, as were moſt likely to 
redound to the honour of 'Gop and the peace and good ordering 

of the church. The third queſtion concerns the puniſhment that 
ſhould be inflicted on him that has ſtole any thing from the 
church. The motives of the theft, ſays the pope in anſwer, muſt 


be conſidered; whether it was committed out of covetouſneſs or 
neceſſity, and the puniſhment proportioned accordingly with cha- 


| rity and moderation; always 


taking care in the buſineſs of reſti- 
tution, that the church ſhould not receive any more than ſhe has 
loſt. The two next queſtions are employed about what degrees 


1 conſanguinity may be allowed in rb: Having affirmed 
| the right of two brothers to marry two ſiſters, his holineſ allows 


of the ſecond degree incluſively, and that all conſanguinity be- 
yond that of couſin-germans ſhould be no hindrance. © Whether 


à ſingle biſhop may ordain another without any aſſiſtance, when 


the length of the journey makes it inconvenient for them to meet, 
is the buſineſs of the next queſtion; and the pope's anſwer is this: 
that ſince Aus rix was now the only biſhop in England, he 

W conſecrate others without any afliſtance ; but after the 


1 


1 


Ls 
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| ought the baptiz: 
a lying in muſt it be before a man and his wife come together 
again? May a woman during ſome certain times come into the 
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Engliſh church was once furniſhed with a number of biſhops, 
who ought not to be at too great a diſtance from one another, 
then three or four of chat order ſhould aſſiſt at a conſecration. 
The next ones put to the pope, was how Aus rIx ſhould 


Conduct himſelf with regard to the biſhops of Gaul and Britain? 
re him, N -allowed him to hate 
no juriſdiction whatſoever, - having no deſign to deprive the arch- 
bilkop of Arles of any n he was nofieſed of ; but as to 
the e he rer them to his care entirely, that he might 
teach the unlearned, confirm the weak, and correct the obſti- 


nate and perverſe. Of how little moment ſoever theſe queſtions 
may ſeem to the. reader, yet what are behind are ſo impertinent 


and extremely frivolous, ſome of them hordering g at Jeaſt upon 


indecency, that for the honour of AvsTiN, one would wiſh to- 
tally to ſuppreſs them, But I muſt remember that I am writing 
hiſtory, and that the truth is not to be concealed any more than 
it is to be falfified, The queſtions are in the viel of GR E- 


ns as well as Bzpx, and there is no difputing their authen- 


They were all then as follows. Whether a woman with 
chill ught to. be baptized 7 How long after her lying in ought 
a woman to come into the church? How long after the birth 
of an infant to be deferred ? How long after 


church? May a man that has lain with his wife come into the 


| church or receive the ſacrament before he has waſhed himſelf? 


May a man after an impure dream receive the communion, or if 
he be a prieſt adminiſter it? As to the anſwers, let it ſuffice to 
lay, that : they arc all ap full and weighty 26 the queſtions deſerve 
55 ſhould be; and tho the latter give no idea of the abilities of 

t apoſtle, yet GrxzGory, — ſaw his folly and vanity, 
fit to anſwer them very diſtinctly. He had the conver- 


fon uf. the Bglih fo mixch'ur lane, that inſtead of giving Au- 


$TIX any diſcouragement in his miſſion, he praiſed him highly. 
Indeed in anſwer to the account which the prumate had ſent to 
Rome, of the mighty works which Gop had wrought by him, 
with an air that Jeficned the man by magnifying the miracles, 
pope in a diſtinct epiſtle replied like one who took 

m the fuccels, but pitied 1 ithad occaſioned; and there- 
fore at the {ame time that he ſent him over all the inſtructions 


and aſſiſtance neceſſary, and made a juſt acknowledgment of his 
or he furniſhed him with ſome arguments which he ſaw 


"oat 
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that he ſtood in need of to cure his vanity. Read his own ex- 
preſſions. Notwithſtanding, in that celeſtial gift there is ſome- 
ce thing which together with great joy ought likewiſe to cauſe in 


© thee great fear; leſt among the wonders wrought by thee, thy 


mind naturally infirm ſhould be lifted up to a preſumption of 
« its own worth, and by this means whilſt it is raiſed up by a 
view of things without, it ſhould within fall by vain glory and 


„ ſelf-eſteem. Theſe things I now fay becauſe my deſire is that 


< the mind of my diſciple ſhould be abaſed by humility,” c. 


The hw monks whom AusrIx had ſent, accompanied with 
MxLLrrus, Paulixus, JusTus, and other miſſionaries, who 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves afterwards and had a preat ſhare in the 
labour and the honour of this undertaking, brought back theſe 
replies from GREGORVY]; together with ſacred veſſels and orna- 
ments for the altars, habits and veſtments for the prieſts, relicks, 
books, and all other things neceſſary for celebrating divine ſer- 
vice. He gave them likewiſe letters of recommendation to the 


benignity and aſſiſtance of the king, queen and ſeveral biſhops of 


France, and to king ETysLBERT and his queen, returning them 


his thanks for the kindneſs they ſhewed to Ausrix and his com- 


panions, and for their zeal and diligence in promoting the con- 
verſion of the Engliſh. In his letter to the king of Kent, he had 
adviſed him to demoliſ the places dedicated to idols, that no 
marks of former ſuperſtition might remain; but on ſecond 


thoughts he was of opinion that they might be uſeful to the chriſ- 


tians: and therefore among other inſtructions to AvsTIN at this 


time, there is a direction forbidding him to deſtroy the temples 
uſed by the Engliſh for their pagan worſhip ; and that having - 
| firſt caſt out the 1 images of their deities, he ſhould with holy wa- 
ter ſprinkle the walls, erect proper altars, furniſh: them with re- 
liques, and thus ſet them apart for the ſervice of Gop. © Becauſe 


« the Saxons, ſays he, having cleanſed their hearts from errour by 
« the knowledge and worſhip of the true Gop, will more wil 
« ingly and familiarly reſort to the accuſtomed places which 


they ſee ſtanding. But what ſhall we ſay to his inſtructions 
about the religious rites and uſages of the p Is noeb ; which were, 
or 


to treat them as they did the places of their worſhip, not to abo- 


liſh them, but having firſt fitted them for it, by changing the end 
of thoſe inſtitutions, To ſhould then introduce them into the chriſ- 


tian worſhip ? Amongſt others of this kind, the pope takes no- 
tice of an Engliſh feſtival which ſcems ſo contrary to the purity of 
WEE * 


a 
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the goſpel as one would think could never have been reconciled toit. 
« Whereas, ſays he, they were wont to kill many oxen in their) 
« ſacrifices; to devils, you may perſuade them to make this change | 
cc in tllat ſolemnity; that on the anniverſary day of the dedica-.. 
c tion of their churches, in honour of the ſaints whoſe names 
« they bear, or whoſe relicks-- are de poſited i in, them, they y may . 
4 raiſe tents or-harbours about the a and celebrate the ſolem- 
c nity with merry feaſting: at which time they muſt. not . 
ce molate their beaſts to the devil, but kill 7 for meat to be 
cc. eaten to che praſſe of Go the giver of them. By this means, 
15 while: we permit them atontinuancejof their former: external. = 
jollities, Fe ny minds will; more eaſily be brought to entertain 
cc . Piritual joys. For it will be im poſſible at once to draw ſuch 
«. rude untractable minds from all e former cuſtoms: : they 
« vill not be brought to perfection by ſudden leaps, but leiſurely. 
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« by ſteps and degrees. Whether the;reaſons which Gze cory. 
gives for this advice will convince the reader of its utility Iam in 
doubt; but there is moſt. certainly a danger in it that I think | 
muſt be plain to every one: and in fact the. ſucceſs. was what © 
might have been expected from ſuch a beginning. This unhap- | 
py ertour took, ſuch root amongſt the Enpliſh, that about forty 
years after, one of the kings of Kent Was obliged to forbid by law 
what the pope had allowed to his anceſtors. Nay two hundred 
years; after the miſſion of AvsT1N,, the. council: of Calcuith takes 
notice of the relicks of paganiſm then remaining among the Eng- 

liſh: and perhaps without looking further than theſe: reaſons and 
inſtructions of GREGory, one may trace. the original of thoſe do- 
latrous practices from allowing images in their churches, Which 
in time became a burden and reproach to the chriſtian worſhip 1 in 
the weſtern parts of the world. His holineſs ſeems to have had 
nothing more in his thoughts as to this point, than to remove 
SE theiniprejudices againſt the chriſtian faith, and to induce them the 
more eaſily to ſubmit to it, by allowing the uſe of images, or 
ſome — ſymbol and rigble repreſentation ; not conſidering 
that the continuance of this uſage would moſt certainly, on the = 
other hand, make it much more difficult to raiſe their minds to 
a juſt; idea of the divine Being, or to carry their adoration beyond : 

x viſible obs ject; 571 The conduct of Cnkls r s apoſtles and their 
immediate * ple when they began to convert the nations, 
was formed on a different plan. They were all extremely care- 
ful not only to give their converts a juſt idea of the goſpel revela- 

tion, and to regulate their devotions by it, but as far as poſſible to ; 
9 It, 5. on leave 
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leave no footſteps of the pagan worſhip : and for this reaſon the 
ufe of images, and the rites of the . gentile temples were 
entirely baniſſied. plainneſs and fimplicity-conformable'to the 


worſhip of Gop in ſpirit and in truth were generally introduced ; 
and many marks of this Primitive plainneſs appear in the Britiſh 


churches at the time of Avsrin's coming. "Whereas in the wor- 
ſhip which he introduced, there appears abundande of new rites, 
With ſuch pomp and cetemonies as the Britons were not acquainted | 
with ; and which per rhaps oecaſioned that great averſion which 
they had to the Engliſn ſervice, and to thoſe who came from 
Rome to introduce it. Their averſion to it was {6 general, and 
it was carried to that length about ſix and thirty” years after the 
firſt converſions by AusrIx, that to this day, ſays BRE DE, “ the 
« Britons continue ſuch averſion to the faith and worſhip of the 
= Engliſh, that they make” no account of either, and Wil no 


«- more communicate with them chan iy will with Dory 


bon taken chis view- of the pope” 8 1 to W 


about the pagan temples and uſages, I turn to conſider the model 
which he fent him over for the government of the Engliſh church. 
We have ſeen that he had already honoured him with the charac- 
ter of an archbiſhop, and he now gives him a power to erect a 
metropolitical ſee at Vork, with ſubordination to him neverthe- 
leſs as primate. The reaſon, o this preference with regard to 
Vork, was becauſe formerly under the Romans it had been an 
archbiſhoptic, as well as London, and Car leon in Wales. The 
laſt was at that time an archbiſhop s ſee in the hands of the Bri- 
tons, and not under GREGOR 's juriſdiction, though he . .<t 
fit to give Aus rix authority over it. The two metrop 
were each of them to have twelve ſuffragan biſſiops within their 
reſpective provinces ; at the death of Aus IN the metropolitical 
ee of Canterbury to be removed to London, and the primacy 
| ſettled on him to ceaſe ; and the two archbiſhops to take place 
according to the priority of their conſecration. © One would ima- 
gine from theſe inſtructions, that the chriſtian religion had ex- 
| tended itſelf all over England, under the pope's direction, and 
that the churches were already founded. But there was nothing 


like it; theſe inſtructions were premature, and could ariſe from 


nothing but the ſanguine hopes which he had conceived by the 


letters and meſſengers of Aus rIx, and from an eager deſire to 


exalt himſelf as the head of the church of England. Whoever 
compares theſe epiſtles of GREGOR, with thoſe which he rote 
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on his firſt advancement-to the ſee of Rome, where he ſolemnly 
| profeſſos that he received the faith and canons of the four firſt 
councils of the chriſtian church, with the fame veneration that he 
receiyed the four goſpels of the Ne ew Teſtament; and at the ſame 
time conſiders the zeal and warmth with which he oppoſed 
the pretenſions of his friend and confident the patriarch of Con- 
ſtlantinople ta the name and title of univerſal biſhop, aſſuming to 
” himſelf the lowly character of ſervant only to the ſervants of Gob, 
will find it very difficult to reconcile his profeſſions and ſhew of 
humility and his zeal for thoſe canons, to that authority which 
he aſſumed and. exerciſed in his inſtructions to Aus TIN, and in 
the model of the Engliſh church. It is not only evident however 
from theſe epiſtles, e all diſpute, that the pretence of an 
univerſal paſtorſhip over the churches, by a DIVINE RIGHT, was 
not ſo much as thought of at that time in Rome, but that the 
canons of the gouncils were then eſteemed the meaſure of the pa- 
triarchal power: ſo that it is very ſurprizing to ſee this; reat pre- 
late, at one and the ſame time, aſſerting and oppoſing the autho-- 
rity of the canons. . But if his holineſs's conduct in this point 
| ſhould, be thought excuſeable, it cannot be by the late pretence 
of an. univerſal paſtorſhip, becauſe it was then unknown; - nor 
.can it be by 51 of his Petar power, becauſe it is edit that 
E it had not extended itſelf to Britain. There is this indeed to be 
© faid, that the caſe of the Engh 
for in thoſe canons: their care was confined to churches already 
E eſtabliſhed, but churches iunfdrmed were plainly left to the pru- 
dence and charity of thoſe perſons who ſhould, 5 the happy in- 
ſtruments in converting pagan nations. But en the natural 
courſe of things would in all probability have produced the regu- 
lation which 3 pope eſtabliſhed, without his intermeddling, as 
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che Engliſh ſeemed acquainted with no other authority than what 
aroſe from the charity and the good ſenſe of Gregory, If 
they were acquainted with any other; if they knew any thing 


into the Wampe 
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church ſeems not to be provided 


it had done once before on the coavection of the Britons ; and 
whatever. there may be in this, it is plain by what followed, that 


of the univerſal paſtorſhip or patriarchal power which extended 
to this nation, they acted, it muſt be owned, like ſtrangers to all 
pretenſions of int! nature; as will . when we * farther 


Archbiſhop Angra ns tied BY above :nftru@ions and 
powers from the pope, app plied himſelf with zeal to put them im- 
modiataly into practice: The reader will perhaps: Imagine; that 


7 n the 


\ 


| laſt motive may per hapsbe thought the moſt powerful of the two: 


1 ; and, inſtead of propagating the chriſtian faith among unbe- 
lievers, he applied all his endeavours to enlarge his own autho- 


the ſubmiſſion of the Britiſh churches. But this was no very caſy 
matter to bring about. The Britons were ſatisfied with the rites 
and cuſtoms they had practiſed ever ſince their converſion, and 


they did not conceive upon what grounds they were obliged to 


nor what advantage it would be of to chem t to own "and ſubmit to 
the e of its e EE? 


Britain, either by ſome of CRxIs 's apoſtles, or their immediate 
followers; and from that time the Britons had always obſerved. 
the cuſtoms and rules preſcribed to them by thoſe teachers. But 
the prelates of Rome had made ſeveral 1 be in celebrating 
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the firſt care of ſuch a miſſionary, ſhould have been the ==" al 


ing the kingdom of CHRIS, by carrying on the converſion of the 


Engliſh pagans ; of which, from his paſt ſucceſs, he had all the rea- 
ſon in the world to form the higheſt expectations. But this great 


ſaint thought otherwiſe. His firſt care was to reduce the Britin 
biſbops to a conformity with the Roman church, and to induce 


2 them to ſubmit to the juriſdiction of the pope: e for this un- 


dertaking he had another motive beſides his zeal for the ſee of 
Rome, ek was his claim to the primacy of all England by his 
holineſs's graut; which he, could never make good as long as the 
Britiſh churè difowned the Pope's authority and juriſdiction. 
The great ambition and. vanity of the man being conſidered, the 


they had both however a viſible intereſt in he zeal of this pre- 


rity, and the power of his great maſter Gzzcoxv, by procuring 


thought that they were * ruſtified in adhering to them. Beſides, 


conform to the church of Rome which was at ſo great a diſtance, 


The el, as it n been already related, was preached-i in 


divine ſervice, to which all other churches, they pretended, 
ought to conform. All other churches however almoſt oppoſed 
them ; and yet this oppoſition could not induce them to drop 
their pretenſions. The difference, it muſt be owned indeed, 
was of no great conſequenèe; and yet toward the end of the ſe- 
cond century, it was the cauſe of a quarrel, ſcandalous to reli- 


gion, between the churches of Aſia, and Victor the firſt, the 

pope of Rome ; who for no other reaſon excommunicated. than: 
all. This affair had never legally been decided; yet the —— 
of Rome notwithſtanding adhered obſtinately to their claims, and 
exerted all their power to bring about their deſigns. The welt- 
ern churches, as being the neareſt to Rome, came into them 


without 
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Vuithout any difficulty; and almoſt all except the churches of 
ö Gaul and Milan conformed at laſt to the Roman ritual. But Bri- 

tain, being ſtill as it were out of the world, ſince the embaſly of 

king Lucius, had held very little communication with the bi- 
. ſhops of Rome. The Britons conſidered them as biſhops only of 
a patticular dioceſe; or at moſt but as patriarchs, on whom their 
” own church had no dependance in the leaſt. Nay they were fo 

far from acknowledging the pope's authority, that they did not | 
ſo much as know, that his holineſs pretended to have any autho- 

rity over them. But our Aus IN, out of the abundance of his 

zeal for the ſee of Rome, whence he derived his own metropoli- 

tical juriſdiction, took upon him to make them acknowledge the 

pope as head of the whole church. It is not eaſy to know how 
far his deſigns extended; ſince it does not appear that he had any 
inſtructions about this from GRRGORY; nor did that prelate aſ- 

pire to the exorbitant power attributed afterwards to thoſe who 
| fate in ST. PERTER's chair. It myſt be owned indeed that Gxr- 

6oRY laid claim to the ſuperiority over the Britiſh churches ; be- 

cauſe in his letter to AusTiN he puts the whole iſland under his 

juriſdiction, and expreſſly gives him authority over the Britiſh 
bs: 2, YT Os 3 


Whatever were the deſigns of this ambitious primate, having 
procured the favour and intereſt of king ETHELBERT, he made 
E uſe of them to obtain a conference with the Britiſh biſhops, 
upon the borders of the county of Worceſter. The ſynod being 
E afſembled, the archbiſhop propofed firſt, that the Britons ſhould 
embrace the unity of the catholic church, and then join with 

him and his clergy-in endeavouring to convert the Engliſh. How 

reaſonable ſoever this may appear at the firſt fight, yet if what ; 
By ox ſays of the Britons is true, that they did many things con- D 
 trary to the unity of the church, beſides their not obſerving the 

feaſt of Eaſter in a proper manner, this muſt be allowed to be a 

very artful and comprehenſive, if not an enſnaring article; which 
muſt neceſſarily draw after it ſome conſequences of the higheſt 
moment to the Britiſh church: and therefore, after all the arts 
and perſuaſions, after all the menaces and reproaches of the arch- 

biſhop, he could not prevail with them to admit of the leaſt 
change in their ancient cuſtoms. The hiſtorians who deal in 
muracles, add moreover, that finding no good was to be done by 
arguments, he cauſed a blind man to be brought into the aſſem- 
bly, and when the Britons had tried in vain to reſtore his ſight, 

„ At, + | 25 P 
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he cured him by his prayers. But whether the miracle might 
not admit of ſome diſpute; or whether the hiſtorians, who lived 
not till long after, might not be impoſed upon, as in the caſe 
of miracles we know they almoſt always were, the Britons ſtood 
out againſt this evidence; and all that AvusTin could obtain, 
was, that they would adviſe on what was paſt, and meet again 
and determine the matter in another ſynod. 5 


The Wien being returned, and confidering the importance of 
the debate with great attention, they ſaw that the honour and in- 
tereſt of king ETHELBERT were concerned in its ſucceſs ; and that 
their refuſal might poſſibly draw upon them the reſentment of | 
that prince. This was an affair, together with the guilt of ſchiſm, 
which the arguments of AvusTIN in their conſequence charged 
upon them, that deſerved their conſideration ; and they were 
not wanting in it. But however, not being. able to determine it 

among themſelves, they applied to an anachorete of great reputa- 
tion among them for holineſs and wiſdom, and deſired to know 
his opinion, whether they ought to quit the cuſtoms and uſages 
of their anceſtors, and ſubmit to AvsTin ? His anſwer was, that 
| he ſaw no reaſon there was to admit of any alterations in their 
8 | divine ſervice upon the bare requeſt of a ſtranger; but however, 
j as the eſſence of religion conſiſted in love and union, if he was a 
holy man and one ſent of Gop they ſhould follow him. This 
brought another queſtion from 8 how they ſhould know 
whether he was a man of Gop or not? To which the anachorete 
replied, they ſhould judge of this character by the conduct and 
| diſpoſition of the man who ſupported it: if he was meek and 
1 humble in heart, he was the diſciple of him who had taught men 
3 to know his yoke, by the meekneſs and humility of thoſe who 
bore it: but if he was haughty and diſcourteous, it was certain 
that he could not then come from Gop „whatever he might pre- 
tend, neither were his words to be regarded by them. The Bri- 
* tons Wore ſtill unſatisfied, and deſired to know the marks of gen- 
4 flleneſs and e e e by which they might judge of and diſ- 
„ cern his ſpirit: his ſpirit, ſaid the old man, you will ſoon diſcern 
F in this; let him and his companions come firſt to the ſynod, and 
j if when you approach he riſes up in condeſcenſion and in love to 
$ 26 greet you, look upon him as a ſervant of CazisT, and ſubmit to 
* what he ſhall ordain. But if in contempt he ſhall refuſe to riſe up 
to you, who are the greater number, let him ſee that you dalpiſe | 
his inſolence and authority. = a 
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After ſome time ſpent in theſe deliberations, the Britiſh bi- 
ſhops, allowed generally to be ſeven, with DixoTa, abbot of 
Banchor, and many other learned men, came at a time and place 
appointed, to give AUSTIN a ſecond meeting. The archbiſhop 
and his companions were ſeated in the room before the others en- 
tered; and not riſing from his ſeat to receive them with an 
civility, the Britons, in conformity to the advice of their holy 


hermit, being exaſperated at his pride, oppoſed all his arguments 


with great ſpirit and firmneſs. After a vain and violent conteſt 
for {ome time, the archbiſhop addreſſed himſelf to them in the 
following words. © In many things you act contrary to our 
« cuſtoms, and indeed to the uſages of the univerſal church ; 


„ nptwithſtanding, it ye will ſubmit to my authority in theſe 


« three things, namely in obſerving the eaſter feſtival after our 


« manner, in uſing the ſame rites and ceremonies in baptiſm 


| : « which are uſed by the holy Roman and apoſtolic church, and 


« join with us in preaching to the Engliſh, in other things 


« which ye do contrary to our cuſtoms we will bear with you.” 


To this the Britiſh biſhops made anſwer, that they would not 
comply with him in any one of theſe particulars; nor would 
« they own him for their archbiſhop.” The zealous primate, 
fired with indignation at this contemptuous reſolution, replied to 


them with threats, © that if they would not accept of peace from 


<« their brethren, they muſt expect war from their enemies; and 
« if they would not preach the word of life to the Engliſh, they 
« ſhould ſuffer death by their hands.” This is the account 


which we have of this ſynod from Bzpz, who is obſerved to be 
very ſhort in what concerns the Britons. For their own writers, 
as we learn from LELAND, give a more ample relation of this 
affair than what is extant in the Saxon writer. He tells ys par- 


ticularly, that DixorR diſputed very largely with great gravity 


and abilities againſt ſubmitting to the authority of the pope or the 
archbiſhop ; defending the power of their own archbiſhop of 
CaxLEoN or St. David's, in the following words. „ You pro- 
c poſe to us obedience to the church of Rome; are you igno- 


rant that we already owe a deference of love and charity to the 


0 


* 


church of Gop, to the biſhop of Rome, and to all Chriſtians, 
which obliges us to endeavour ba Sy poſhble means to aſſiſt and 
to do them all the good we car? Other obedience than this 
to him you call pope we know not of ; and this we are always 
ready to pay. But for a ſuperior, what need have we to go 
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c ſo far as Rome, when we are governed under Gop by the 


« archbiſhop of CaRLEON, who hath authority to take care of 
« Our churches and church affairs?” The abbot of Banchor 
went fo far in his reply to the archbiſhop, according to L:Lanp, 
as to find fault with the pope © for not admoniſhing the Engliſh 
« of their groſs uſurpations againſt their ſolemn oaths ; adding, 
« jt was their duty if they would be good Chriſtians to reſtore 
ce their unjuſt and tyrannical power to thoſe from whom they had 
ce taken it.” The abbot, it ſeems, was a man of learning; and 
he knew, that under a pretence of bringing in the true religion, 
the pope could not confirm them in their unjuſt encroachments; 


for if that ſhould be admitted no princes could be fate in their 


dominions. The Britiſh biſhops looked therefore on this attempt 
of AusTiN's upon them, to be adding one uſurpation to another; 


which made them ſo averſe no doubt to any communication with 
him and his companions. They were bound to preſerve their 
own rights by the decree of the. council of Epheſus ; and conſe- 
quently to oppoſe that foreign juriſdiction which the primate en- 


deavoured to ſet up over them. Accordingly it muſt be ob- 


ſerved, that BR DE hath no where mentioned any ſubmiſſion of 
the Britiſh churches to AusTin, or his ſucceſſors ; tho conſtitu- 
ted metropolitans over them by the biſhops of Rome; but has 
given ſuch proof and ſo well aſcertained by matters of fact, that 


the Britiſh church was for ſeveral ages, after the coming of Au- 
$TIN, governed by its own archbiſhops, without ſo much as 
owning the primacy of Canterbury, that there is no room to 
doubt but that it continued its freedom and independence all along ; 


till a change in the affairs of the Britiſh nation brought their 
church and ſtate in after-ages, as we {hall ſee, to ſubmit to the 
_ eſtabliſhment of the Engliſh. 5 LF 


Thus fell to the ground this ſcheme of AvsTin's, which had 
coſt him ſo much pains and trouble, and on which he had ſet his 
heart ſo much. In all appearance, had he ſhewn that humility 

and lowlineſs of mind to his brethren at their entrance, which was 
eſſential to his character as a miſhonary of the goſpel, and a bi- 
ſhop of the church of CHRIST; had he afterwards made uſe of 


gentleneſs and perſuaſion inſtead of infolence and threats, he 


would have gained the compliance of the Britiſh biſhops and clergy 


with all his meaſures, and they might have been won over from 


their Acruples But when he would not riſe up to receive them 


at their coming into the ſynod, which their anachorete had 
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exprelly mentioned as a denotation of his pride and ſtatelineſs, they 


| looked upon it as an effect of the ſuperiority which he challenged over 


them; and concluded that if he behaved to them in that ſupercilious 
manner when he came to court them into his meaſures, they had 
much more haughty treatment to expect from him when he ſhould be 
in authority over them. Reaſoning thus from this impreſſion which 
his rudeneſs at their entrance had made upon them, they aggravated 
rather than endeavoured to remove their ſcruples; and this oppoſition, 
rather increaſed, than ſuppreſſed, the pride and arrogance of the pri- 
mate. This being the ſtate of the caſe on both ſides, it is no wonder 
that the council ſhould end in nothing but a fruitleſs and a paſſionate 
conteſt. It is a leſſon however to churchmen, that the ſacred character 
is leſſened and not ſupported by the airs of ſtate and grandeur; and 
that there is nothing more unbecoming a chriſtian biſhop, which more 
falſifies his pretenſions to that obedience which is due to his holy office, 
than pride and haughtineſs. It is moreover a leſſon to every one con- 
cerned in great affairs, that he cannot be too careful in cireumſtances 
of the ſmalleſt moment; an errour which, alone, has often proved the 
deſtruction of the moſt important undertakings. But I turn again to 


Some of the writers of the life of Aus ri, have told us that after 
this conference with the Britons, he and his followers went away to 
Vork, and on Chriſtmas day following baptized ten thouſand converts 
in the river. Swale, covering all the road as he went along with mira- 


cles. But if we may rely on BR DE's authority, who ſeems to have a 
particular paſſion for the honour of this apoſtle, the ſtory and the mi- 
E racles have the fame 515% and not the leaſt appearance of truth. 
= ELrLED, the daughter o 


| | Epwin king of the Northumbrians, was the 
firſt perſon of that country, ſays Bx DR, that was baptized ; and ſhe was 


not born nor her mother married till ſome years after Aus rIx's death. 


What they fay therefore of his baptizing in the river Swale is only a con- 
fuſion of the account which hiſtorians give of his baptizing the inhabi- 


© tants of the county of Kent, mentioned above, with what Bzpz and 
= others mention of Paviinus's baptizing the Northumbrians in that ri- 


ver ſome years after, Of the ſame credit and authority is another ſtory 
which is told us of his baptizing near the place where the abbey of Cer- 


: nelle was afterwards built in Dorſetſhire ; where by the efficacy of his 


prayers he tniraculouſly gave beginning to the fountain wherein the of- 
fice of baptiſm was performed. Biz is not only filent in this affair, 
but fays that the Weſt Saxons were not converted 'till the coming of 
Bizinus ; who did not come. into England till long after AvsTiN's 
death. The fame ſpirit of vanity and of confidence poſſeſt the monks 


| of Ely; who to magnify the antiquity of that foundation, endeavoured 


Vol. I. 2 this 
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to make the world believe that the firſt founder of their monaſtery was 
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this firſt Engliſh primate : and yet it is very evident from all other hiſ- 


tory, that the whole kingdom of the Eaſt-Angles, of which the iſle of 


Ely was a part, continued in paganiſm after AusTIN was no more. 


The whole that we know of this archbiſhop with any certainty, aſter 


this unſucceſsful conference with the Britons, 1s that he returned into 


Kent, and contained himſelf within the true bounds of his miſſion ; 


cauſing the goſpel to be preached to the Eaſt Saxons by MsLLTus, 
one of the aſſiſtants ſent him from Rome, whom he conſecrated biſhop 


of London. Justus had been conſecrated by him biſhop of Rocheſter a 
little before; and apprehending, ſays Bx Dx, leſt after his death, the ſtate 
of the hd as yet tender, being deſtitute of a paſtor tho but 1 a mo- 
ment, ſhould begin to faulter, he now ordained LAUREN TIUsS another of 


the kingdom of Kent had received the chriſtian faith: the cathedrals of 


Canterdity and Rocheſter were begun, and ſome other churches, 
founded by the Britons and gone to decay, were put into repair : ſome 


proviſion was likewiſe made for the ſubſiſtance and education of the 


clergy ; and all theſe things were chiefly owing to the piety and mag- 


nificence of king ETHELBERT, and to the zeal and labours of the pri- 


mate and his companions. As to the reſt of the Engliſh nation, there 
does not appear to be the leaſt ſtep taken towards their converſion 
before this time; unleſs the conſecration of Mer. LLITUS and ending 


him to the Eaſt Saxons ought to be ſo accounted. 


Thus ſtood the affairs of the En liſh church, 1 at this t time died 


AvsTiN, commonly called the apoſtle of the Engliſh ; after living, ac- 


cording to the general received opinion, about eight years in this 


country, propagating the goſpel and the authority of the ſee of Rome 


with great zeal. He was buried at Canterbury near the cathedral, 


which was not then finiſhed, with the following inſcription on 5 


tomb. Here lies AucusTin the firſt archbiſhop of Dorobern, who 
« having been ſent hither by Gzzcoxy pontiff of Rome, and ſup- 
ported by the co-operation of Gop with miracles, converted king 


A 


„ FETHELBERT and his nation to the faith; and having accompliſhed 
e the days of his miniſtry, departed this life the ſeventh of the ca- 
_ « lends of June, in the reign of the ſaid king. It is no eaſy matter 
to give the reader an exact and impartial 3 of this famous an- s 


cient prelate; even if we confine it, as I think we ſhould, to make 


it pertinent to our hiſtory, within che time of his reſidence here in 


England on this miſſion from Rome. Should we take our accounts 
only from thoſe who have wrote his life, we ſhall ſee nothing but 


learning, piety, zeal, mortification, aſſiduity, and the power of work - 


ing miracles. But if we look into the ſcenes in which he was the 
chief actor, and which will certainly characterize him with more truth 


and 
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CEN Tr. VII. HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 89 
and accuracy than the ignorant and ſuperſtitious writers of his life, we 
* {hall find enough to be ſet againſt theſe illuſtrious tales, that will fully 
juſtify dur taking him out of the niche of ſaints in which they have 
placed him with great devotion. By the queſtions which he ſent to 
7 Grtcory for his inſtructions we can form no great idea of his abilities 
* or underſtanding : but in the letters of recommendation from his holineſs 
to the king and queen of Kent, we are told that he was eminent for his 
Learning, and particularly for his knowlege in the holy ſcriptures ; 
which, according to the ſtate of learning at that time, might be true. 
Perhaps there was not a man in the world however, of a more well 
meaning heart than AusTIN ; he was engaged in a glorious under- 
taking, was bleſſed with wonderful ſucceſs, and we may ſay that he 
was ſtamped in the very mould of zeal : Yet theſe did not hinder him 
© from entertaining the ſecular views of grandeur and the vices of am- 
bition; as is evident from the haſte he made to get himſelf conſecrated 
Z archbiſhop of the Engliſh, when there was no other church but that 
of Canterbury, and before the chriſtian religion had made any progreſs 
in the nation further than in the county of Kent. Theſe views, which 
certainly were not over humble nor over modeſt, together with a ſtrong 
E tincture of enthuſiaſm in his compoſition, were perhaps the chief cauſes 
ol his acting with ſo much zeal in the buſineſs of his miſſion. But I 
dare ſay that he thought, nay that he would have ſworn, he was led in 
all this by no other motive, than the glory of Gop and the good of his 
church and people: fo true is the obſervation that I have ſomewhere _ 
met with, that nothing is more ſubje& to deluſion than piety, which 
takes for ſacred all her imaginations of what ſort ſoever ; and the beſt 
intention in the world is not enough to keep it in that reſpect free from 
b regularity. How little indulgence ſoever he might exerciſe towards 
the fleſh by his abſtinence and aſſiduity, yet it does not appear that his 
ſpirit was at all mortified to the purpoſes of religion. His whole be- 
hhaviour to the Britiſh biſhops, and in particular his threatning them 
that ſince they would not agree with him they ſhould ſuffer death at the 
hands of the Engliſh, will make this cenſure of him appear, I hope, 
neither uncharitable nor ſevere. From the great ſucceſs which he had 
in propagating the goſpel, a great deal of his hiſtory is employed by 
the monkiſh writers, who delight in fiction and ſurprize, with the mi- 
racles that he performed in different places: and even in his own 
© cpiſtle to pope GxEGory, as we have ſeen, he takes care to magnify | 
this gift extremely. He might poſſibly be ſo blinded by his enthu- 
| fiaſm and his vanity, as to believe the ſtories propagated by his 
| followers thro intereſt or ſuperſtition ; contrived chiefly to advance the 
| honour of monkery, the worſhip of ſaints, and the divine effects of 
boly water. But there is great reaſon to be convinced, that all theſe 
pretended miracles, were not only in general and for the greateſt part, 
| but entirely and univerſally the effects of fraud and of impoſture. 
FO Upon 
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Upon the whole it may be faid of him, that he had a great deal of 


vanity, a great deal of enthuſiaſm, and as much zeal and devotion per- 
haps as either; and as his faults may be more imputed to human frailty 
than a bad heart, fo tho we cannot canonize him for a faint, as the 
Romiſh writers have done, yet his name deſerves to be mentioned with 
ſome degree of praiſe and honour, 


Immediately after the account of the conference with the Britiſh bi- 


ſhops, Br DE has added that EDꝭERLTRID R, a king of the Engliſh, fel] 


upon the Britons with a great army near to Caerlon ; and not only 
routed and made great ſlaughter of their forces, but alſo fell upon 


their monks'; who, after three days faſting and devotion, were in a 
Held at ſome diſtance from the army praying for their ſucceſs, where 


above twelve hundred of them were put to the {word : and this, ſays 
Beps, came to paſs juſt as Aus rid had foretold. This expreſſion, 
and the account of the maſſacre of the poor unarmed eccleſiaſticks being 


immediately ſubjoined to that of the conference, have led ſome peo- 


ple to imagine, that AusTiN, having miſcarried in the hopes he had 


conceived of reducing the Britiſh biſhops under his own juriſdiction 


and the authority of the ſee of Rome, had laid it ſo to heart, as to 
form the deſign which ended in this terrible ſlaughter of the Britons, 


and in particular of the monks of Banchor; whoſe abbot had diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf in the oppoſition to him. But ſurely to believe him 
capable of ſuch enormous wickedneſs, is carrying our cenſure of him 
to a length, which neither his menaces, his natural haughtineſs, this 


_ circumſtance in Bzpz, nor indeed any thing but the plaineſt and moſt 


flagrant proof can juſtify. His threatning the Britiſh clergy with war 
and death at the hands of their enemies, was language very unbecom- 


ing his character as a Chriſtian and a biſhop ; for which, the natural 


warmth of his temper enflamed by his diſappointment, is not an ex- 


cuſe that can be theught ſufficient. But according to the pofture of 


affairs at that time, the country being embroiled and the Britons ſur- 


rounded by their enemies, it did not require the ſpirit of prophecy to 
foreſee, nor the reſentment of Aus riN to procure and puſſi on, their 


ruin. Had they made his convert ErHRLBERT their ally, by ſubmit- 


ting to the juriſdiction of his archbifhop, this deſtruction perhaps might 
have been prevented ; and fo far the primate might have it in his 


thoughts. More than this, I think, we cannot make of his expreſ- 1 


fion : it was otherwiſe inconſiſtent with the leſſon which he taught 
himſelf at firſt to the king of Kent, that in the cauſe of religion there 
ſhould be no force or violence : but the threatning dropped from him 


in the heat of paſſion, as it often happens to men of a haſty fiery tem- 


per, without any ill intention and without any other meaning; and 


Bypr, who would give him the ſpirit of prophecy as well as the power 


of working miracles, conſiders it as an accompliſhment of the arch- 
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biſhop's prediction. - But if this execution, as it may be called, of the 


r monks of Banchor did not fall out till after the death of Aus, 
as ſome writers contend and as it ſeems probable it did not, yet it is 
certain that EDELFRIDE, who cauſed them to be put to death, was a 
pagan prince; who did no homage to ETHEL BERT, whoſe dominions 
were beyond the Humber, and to whom probably the primate there- 
fore was not known. All theſe things being conſidered we ought to 
yield to the fide of charity, and to leave the ſlaughter of theſe unhappy 


* defencelels people, among the ſecrets of his providence, whoſe judg- 


ments are unſearchable and whoſe ways are paſt finding out. 


Having ſeen how the affairs of the Engliſh church ſtood at the death | 
of AUSTIN, let us turn to the progreſs of the goſpel under LAWREN CR. 
who ſucceeded him in the ſee of Canterbury, and whom he himſelf 
had conſecrated for that end a little before. In the model which GRR“UÄ 
cory had ſent over, he directed the primacy at AusTin's death to be 
removed to London, which he then appointed, as in the times of the 
Britons, to be an archbiſhoprie; and MxLLITus as we have ſeen was 
conſecrated to that ſee. But GREGORY's model was impracticable, and 
his authority was diſavowed. At the time of AusTin's death the city 
of London was not converted, and ſo could not be the ſeat of an arch- 
biſhop. ETHBLBERT was likewiſe ſtill the king of Kent, and he would 
not permit the metropolitical power to be removed out of his kingdom, 
nor his biſhops to ſubmit to the authority of a metropolitan whoſe fee was 
in the dominions of another prince, As Lawrence therefore ſucceded 
his friend Aus rix in the archbiſhopric, ſo he imitated him in his zeal, 
He carried on the progreſs of chriſtianity with great vigour and ſucceſs, 
and ſupported his character to advantage both by his preaching and ex- 
ample. Nor was he ſollicitous only for the Engliſh. He was no 


E ſooner inveſted with his dignity and his power, than he reſumed the at- 


tempt of his predeceſſor, in reducing the Britons to the pope's obe- 
dience, and a conformity to the church of Rome in the celebration of 
Eaiter, He wrote very preſſing letters to the biſhops and abbots, but 
they proved of no effect. However, the intereſt of EruRLIERTY/ and 
the bleſhng of Gop on the labours of MELLIT us, made the miſſionaries 


more ſucceſsful in an affair that more deſerved their care, their zeal, 
= and their devotion; and this was the converſion of the Eaſt-Saxons, 


inhabiting the counties of Middleſex and Eſſex. SEER T, fon of 
ETurLBzERT's ſiſter, was at that time their king, and tributary to his 
uncle. His ſubjects were fo diſpoſed to receive the chriſtian religion by 
his influence and example, that Mrlirus, being conſecrated biſhop 
of London as before mentioned, was ſent with the advantage of that 
character to the court of the Eaſt-Saxons ; where the prince, / accom= 
panicd by multitudes of his ſubjects, received the chriſtian religion, and 


was baptized, About this time, as appears by king EpGax's charter, 
0k; b i the 
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the abbey church of Weſtminſter was built by 8EBRERT, in the place of 
an heathen temple dedicated to AroLLo, on the perſuaſion of Erys; - 
BERT the firſt Engliſh chriſtian king, and conſecrated by the new bi- 
ſhop of London to the honour of God and Sr. PETER. Indeed, if we 
give credit to many monkiſh writers, and to two of our Kings and 4 
pope who have copied from them, we are to believe that the faint him- 
ſelf, on the evening before the day intended for the conſecration, went 
into the church, attended with a numerous heavenly hoſt, and per- 
formed the ceremony; that he was carried over the Thames by a fiſher- 
man in his boat, to whom he declared this, who ſaw the light, heard 


the muſic, and ſmelt the odours, accompanying the conſecration ; that 


he ordered the fiſherman to acquaint the biſhop with what had paſſed, 
that he might lay aſide the deſign of conſecration, and only adminiſter 


the ſacrament and inſtru& the people. Many other ridiculous circum- | 
ſtances are recorded of this tranſaction in an age open to ſuch fictions ; © 
and the belief of this miraculous ſtory was the reaſon why this church 
was greatly enriched in follqwing times, by weak and credulous princes, 
their inauguration. | By the appointment 
of king ETHELBERT in conjunction with his nephew, a biſhopric was 
founded at this time, and the ſeat of it fixed at London: and as Sr. 
PeTzR's church at Weſtminſter was erected on the ruins of the pagan 

_ temple of AyoLLo, fo another noble church intended for the cathedral 
was erected in the midſt of the city on the ruins of a temple dedicated 
to Diana, in honour of ST. Paur. About this church however, we 
have no miraculous tales. To the charity and munificence of the two 
princes above mentioned its foundation was chiefly owing. \ King 
ErHELBERT particularly, of whoſe dominions the city of London, we 
are told by PoLipoxs Virxeii, was then become a part, aſſigned 


and choſen for the place 


many territories and poſſeſſions to the biſhops and chapter, which were 


afterwards confirmed by WILLIAu the conqueror. 


Whilſt theſe things were tranſacting in England, Grzcorr the 
great died at Rome. He never pretended to a juriſdiction over the 


Britiſh churches, as univerſal biſhop ; and was ſo far from aſſuming, 
that he declaimed againſt that title with great diſlike. Nevertheleſs he 
believed, in all appearance, that as patriarch of the Weſt, he might 
claim the obedience of the Britiſh as well as Engliſh biſhops to his ſpi- 


ritual juriſdiction. But BoN I ACE the fourth, who not long after 
GREGORY was promoted to the fee of Rome, by the favour of the em- 
peror Procas, took upon him the title of univerſal biſhop. This was 


a freſh motive for the miſſionaries in England to renew their endeavours 


to bring the Britons under his authority; but all would not do. MEL- 


LITUS, who one would think had a much better cauſe in hand, to pro- 


pagate the goſpel thro his dioceſe and to convert his people, was there- 
fore ſent to Rome for new inſtructions from the pope. The pope wrote 


5 
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letters by him to ETHEL AER on the ſubject, commending his zeal and 
the regularity of his behaviour; but notwithſtanding the zeal and vi- 
gour with which this prince and his nephew SzzzzT aſſiſted the miſ- 
ſionaries, the chriſtian intereſt was carried on but flowly. If it made 


any further progreſs before the death of thoſe princes, Bu Dx has paſſed 


it over in ſilence: which I think he would not have done: and we 


hear no more of the growth of chriſtianity among the Eaſt-Saxons, or 
in the kingdom of Kent, till a dark cloud overſpread it, and before 
its enemies bid fair for the entire extirpation of the new planted 
churches, and the goſpel of CHRIS H together. N 


In the year fix hundred and thirteen or thereabout, died ETILEERT 


king of Kent, and was buried in the porch of St. Martin's near Can- 
terbury with BERTHA his queen, who had been interred ſome time be- 


fore. Upon the death of this king, who had been the great ſupport 


of the chriſtian intereſt, every thing ran into confuſion ; paganiſm re- 
vived again and made fo bold an effort as at once overwhelmed the 
chriſtian church, and the zeal and courage of thoſe who ſhould have 


| ſupported it. Ea DBALD the fon and ſucceſſor of ETHRLBERT, either 


had not been converted: to the chriſtian faith, which I think very im- 
probable in outward appearance at leaſt, or upon his coming to the 


crown renounced it. A man of his licentious turn of mind, would 
| certainly ftrive to rid himſelf of the reſtraints which he was laid under 


by the ſublime and heavenly-minded precepts of the goſpel. He added 
to his apoſtacy, and it was perhaps the chief occaſion of it, the inceſ- 
tuous fornication of having his father's wife. The archbiſhop is ſaid to 
have exerted his character upon this occaſion, and reproved him with a 
becoming freedom, but could not prevail. The king being thus a li- 
bertine in his principles and his practice, and having given a liberty to 
his ſubjects to reſtore the pagan worſhip, it is no wonder that thoſe 


| whom the fear of his father had brought to profeſs the goſpel, ſhould 


now willingly renounce it, after the example of their prince. Notwith- 
ſtanding therefore all the zeal and addreſs of the primate, the biſhop | 
of Rocheſter, and their clergy, the revolt of the people to the wor- 
ſhip and diſorder of paganiſm was extremely great ; and the chriſtian 
intereſt in the kingdom of Kent, reduced 'to very deplorable and 


| amazing circumſtances. But this was not all. The calamity of the 


church encreaſed upon the progreſs, and the ſtorm began to blow 
higher upon the death of SzzzRT7 king of the Eaſt-Saxons, which hap- 
pened at this time. He had been converted lately by MxLLIxus, as 
we have ſeen ; but his three ſons, who. jointly ſucceded him in that 
kingdom, had not renounced their idolatry. It is true they gave their 
father hopes of their converſion, and kept their idolatry private during 
his life; but he was no ſooner dead than they pulled off the maſk; 
they declared themſelves pagans, and gave their ſubjects the liberty 1 
| as 
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as much idolatry as they pleaſed.” As they ſaw the biſhop one day 
performing divine ſervice and giving the ſacrament to the people, they 
aſked him why he would not give them ſome of that fine bread which 
their father uſed to receive from him, and which he then: diſtributed 
among the people. Msriirus told them, © that if they would be 
« baptized, as their father was, they might partake of the ſame holy 
« bread ; but if they ſlighted that initiating ſacrament, he could not 


admit them to the privilege of the other.” They ſaid; „they had 


no need of baptiſm, and therefore would not be obliged to that ce- 
« remony,” and nevertheleſs inſiſted on the conſecrated bread. Being 
ſtill denied by the biſhop they were much enraged ; and telling him, 
« if he would not gratify them in fo eaſy a matter, he ſhould ſtay 
no longer in their dominions, ordered him immediately to be 
gone. ä | 1% J 


The condition of the church of Kent, tho very deplorable, yet was 
not fo bad as that of the Eaſt-Saxons. Chriſtianity was there of a lon- 
ger ſtanding, had taken decper root, and was not ſo eaſily diſpoſſeſſed. 
Hither therefore fled ME11irus the good biſhop of London: and after 
a conſultation with the archbiſhop, to whom the biſhop of RochRSTEI 
was alſo gone, it was concluded among them by joint conſent, that it 
was in vain to ſtruggle againſt the apoſtacy that was broke in every 
where upon the church of CHRIS H with an irreſiſtible force, and there- 
fore that they ſhould all return again to Rome. Upon this reſolution 
 Msr1rirus and JusTus immediately withdrew, and got over to France 
as ſoon as they could; leaving the Engliſh renegadoes to their former 
paganiſm. To delert ſo very haſtily the cauſe of Gop which they were 
engaged in, without endeavouring to bring the people whom they had 
converted back again to the faith, eſpecially when their own'perſons 
were in no apparent danger, or without ſo much as trying what was to 
be done in the other kingdoms of the iſland ; whether they could not 
find as kind and ſucceſsful a reception among ſome of them as they had 


done before in the kingdoms of Kent and Eſſex, was an amazing con- 


duct in theſe prelates, which nothing appears to juſtify. They muſt 
certainly be men of little vigour and firmneſs, whatever zeal they might 


have for the buſineſs of their miſſion. The inhabitants, at the worſt, 


were but in the ſame condition which they found them in at their firſt 
coming over; and it there was a ſufficient reaſon to bring them here 
from Rome when they were monks, it was certainly much ſtronger for 
their continuance when they were biſhops. Beſides we cannot fup- 
poſe that all the people had revolted from the faith: there were pro- 
bably Tome good men who adhered to the principles they had imbibed, 
and who would give them countenance and protection; and therefore 
their flight ſeems cowardly and indefenſible. . 
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ing them upon the world for facts. If there was any truth in this ſto- 
y, that the prelate had had a ſcourging in the cathedral, it was a 
ſtratagem no doubt concerted between him and one of his monks, and 

E whoſe name too might be PETER, in order to practiſe on the king's 
E credulity, and to ſee what effect a miracle would have upon him. 

Ihe archbiſhop might have zeal enough to undergo this penance, and 
might think too, as I believe the reader will, that for the deſign of 
E quitting his ſtation, he deſerved it; and tho it was a fallacy intended 
co impoſe upon king EADBALD, yet they were common in thoſe days 
among good men, when the end of them was, as in this caſe, to pro- 
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The archbiſhop we find had a little more courage and reſolution, 


1 tho not ſo much as his character and his cauſe required; for tho he ſtaid 
ZZ behind them, it is true, yet having been determined to follow them, 


it ſeems only that he might prepare the better for his departure. The 
night before he intended to withdraw, he took leave of his church af- 


| ; ter a very new and ſurpriz ing manner. He cauſed his bed to be brought 
EZ :nto the cathedral, and laid himſelf down to ſleep, intending to take up 


his lodgings in it for that night. But ST. PETER, ſays Beps, appeared 


: to him; and having reproached him for his cowardice ſo ſcourged the 
2 ſhoulders of the archbiſhop, as to leave the marks of his laſhes upon his 


orace's body. The next day, ſays the ſame hiſtorian, LAwRRE NH went 
to the king with an account of this miracle ; and having ſhewed him 


EZ what he had ſuffered in the preceding night in his cathedral, the king 
was ſo wrought upon, that he preſently changed his faith and morals, 
and became at once a chriſtian and a new man. It muſt be obſerved 

that the converſion of our Engliſh anceſtors happened at a time when 
learning run very low; and when a general credulity and want of thought 


cave opportunity to the eccleſiaſticks of coining their fables and obtrud- 


mote the chriſtian intereſt. A man muſt be wilfully blind not to ſee 
this, and abominably partial not to own it. Thus far however is cer- 


dan, that the artifice ſucceeded ; all hiſtorians agree, that the king 


renounced his idolatry and inceſtuous marriage, and turning chriſtian 
gave a check to the growth of paganiſm, and lent new zeal and cou- 


rage to the deſpairing primate, and new life to the chriſtian cauſe. 


Eapnalp being converted by this pious ſtratagem, ſent over to France 


to recall Mx LLITus and Justus to their duty and their honours. Theſe 


ſhameful deſerters, about a year after their flight, returned again to 
England; and the biſhop of RocuzsTtr was reſtored to his ſee by the 
king of Kent, Either London was not at that time within his domi- 
nions, as it was before obſerved from PoLIDORE VIRGIIL, it was his fa- 
tner's, or elſe he had not intereſt enough with the inhabitants, who 
were returned to their old idolatry, to reſtore MxLLTus. It is cer- 
tain that they would not admit their biſhop, and that the Kentiſh mo- 


| narch had not power enough to force him upon them without their 


own conſent. In this low condition the Engliſh church continued till 
Vol, I. 8 che 
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the death of Lawzexcs H nothing remarkable is recorded more than the 
artifice of the ſcourging, and of whom therefore nothing farther need 
be ſaid. The inhabitants of London refuſing to admit MxLLITus, 
king EAbBALD had afforded him an honourable retreat in Kent; and 
on the death of the archbiſhop appointed him to the ſee of Canterbury, 
He continued in this dignity about five years without doing any thing, 
that we read of, for the intereſt of the church or of chriſtianity ; and 
then dying was ſucceded by JusTus biſhop of Rocheſter, the com- 
panion of his flight, and the only remaining prelate of thoſe who were 
conſecrated by Aus rix. An application was therefore made to pope 
Boxir ace, by the king and the primate, for more aſſiſtance; there 
being none here ſufficient for ſo high an office in the church. The pope 
commended their zeal and diligence, and exhorting them to perſevere 
in propagating the goſpel in Kent and other provinces, ſent the pall to 
the archbiſhop, to be made uſe of only in celebrating the divine myſ- 
teries, and gave him power to ordain biſhops in all commodious places 
Upon the receit of theſe letters and this commiſſion from Rome, the 
_ primate ordained Romanus biſhop of Rocheſter, who for ſome time 
aſſiſted him in propagating the chriſtian faith. But ſhortly after being 
obliged to croſs the ſea upon fome occaſion, he was unfortunately 
drowned, and the ſee of Rocheſter became once more vacant. 


The Engliſh church had all this time been confined to the kingdom 
of Kent: but it was now beginning to extend its pale beyond the Hum- 


ber, by a marriage between Epwin and ETHELZURGA. We ſhall | 
take leave of the church of Kent at preſent, and turn to the kingdom 


of Northumberland, whoſe prince this Epwin was. At that time he 
was the moſt powerful of all the Engliſh kings; and conſequently hi 
alliance was a thing to be wiſhed, and not rejected, by the king of 
Kent, to whom he made propoſals of marriage with his fiſter ETHEI“ 
BURGA. But as EDwiN was yet a pagan, and EaDBaLD was now be- 
come ſtedfaſt in the chriſtian faith, the latter inſiſted in his anſwer to 
the propoſals, that it was not lawful for his ſiſter, who from her infan- 
cy had been a chriſtian, to marry a pagan; and that ſuch an alliance 
could not be entered into withoutdiſhonour to Gop and prophaning their 
religion. The king of Northumberland, having a great inclination for 
the lady, would not be thus repulſed. He promiſed not to oppoſe the 
religion which the princeſs had embraced ; that no body ſhould be mo- 
leſted upon that account; that ſhe rn all her retinue both prieſts and 
ſervants ſhould have the liberty of ſerving Gop as they thought fit: nay 


more than this, he added, that if her faith upon enquiry ſhould be 
found to be a holier inſtitution, and more ſuitable to the worſhip of 
the ſupreme Being than his own, he ſhould probably be himſelf of the 
ſame religion. This ſatisfaction being given, the princeſs was con- 
tracted to king Epwin, and before ſhe left her brother's court, Pau- 
LINUS, one of the miſſionaries ſent over by GREGORV the ſecond time, 
| | was 
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vas conſecrated a biſhop by JusTus the metropolitan, in the year fix 
| FT hundred and twenty-fhve. There were at this time no Chriſtians nor 
, any church in the kingdom of Northumberland; and therefore Pau- 

luxus ſeems promoted to the rank of prelate, only to qualify him the 
ñsetter for the ſervice of the queen; that he might have more authority 
„and influence in her family to prevent their relapſe to paganiſm ; 

to which probably they might be tempted by the faſhion and ill exam- 
- © ple of a pagan court. At his coming among the Northumbrians the 
© biſhop endeavoured to convert them to the chriſtian faith, but with 
e 7 little ſucceſs. In the year following, the queen was brought to bed 
re of a daughter, and the king was dangerouſly wounded in an attempt 
0 2 to take away his life by an aſſaſſin. Theſe circumſtances concurred 
re to bring his majeſty's inclinations nearer to chriſtianity, He was per- 
to WW ſuaded to believe that the prayers of Pautinus had been of uſe to 
the queen in her recovery; and conſidering from the accident of the 
s. WW affaſſin the uncertainty of life, he was brought to have ſome favourable 
ne Wo diſpoſitions to the chriſtian faith. As an earneſt of this, he conſented 


ne that his daughter named ELxLED or AnzLEDa ſhould be baptized. 


ns WE by the biſhop, together with twelve perſons of his court and family: 
ly WW and tho the queen had hitherto ſollicited him in vain to become a 
WE chriſtian, yet he was fo enraged at this attempt upon his life by the 
king of Weſſex, that he promiſed at the ſame time he would renounce 


E idolatry, if the Gop of the Chriſtians would revenge him of his 
m- WE enemy. 1 5 e 
m As ſoon as Epwin was recovered again from his wounds, he 
he WWE marched with a great army into the dominions of the king of Weſſex ; 
his WE 


3 and tho he returned home with victory according to his deſire, yet he 


EL” far that he diſengaged himſelf from idolatry ; and when the queen and 
be- PauLiNus preſſed him upon that head, he told them, with the good 
to ſenſe that became his character and ſtation, that the embracing a new 
an- 


religion different from that of his anceſtors in which he had been educa- 
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for | not willing to reſign his belief in too implicit a manner, nor take things 
the of that conſequence upon truſt. The king being inclined by his na- 
no- W tural temper to move ſlowly, and to take wary ſteps, made a ſtand for 

| ſome time; and continued as it were in a ſtate of neutrality. In this 


tolly of the pagan worſhip, to raiſe his mind to a jult ſenſe of the ſu- 
preme Being, and to give him a true idea of the nature and the beauty 
of religion. He ſent another letter to the queen to exhort her to make 
on- WW ule of all her intereſt with her huſband for his converſion; to reaſon 
AU- with him upon religion ; to ſet. the advantages of chriſtianity before 
me, 4 DI | | | | him 


deferred the performance of his promiſe. Indeed he performed it ſo 


ted, ſeemed to him a thing of that importance, that he could not re- 
ſolye upon it without a ſolemn and mature deliberation ; that he was 


nay ſtate of affairs, pope Box irc wrote him a letter, to ſhew him the 
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him in their proper light; and never to give over praying for the ſuc. 
ceſs of her endeavours. The queen however, had not been wantin 

on her part to engage ED WIN to declare himſelf on the chriſtian ſide; 
nor did PaulINus neglect to lay out all his authority and all his elo- 
quence in ſupport of it. But neither the epiſtles of Box rr AH the en- 
treaties of ETHELBURGA, nor the inſtructions of the biſhop, had for a 
time any ſucceſs. The king was not to be won from the religion of 
his anceſtors by any motives but reaſon: and therefore he conferred 
often with PauLinus about the grounds and reaſons of chriſtianity, 
that he might revolve the arguments on both ſides in his mind, and 
examine the ſtrength of the cauſe with candour and impartiality. 


After weighing the matter well and being fully fatisficd of the truth 
ol the chriſtian doctrine, Epwin declared his readineſs to embrace it. 
Bee, according to his cuſtom of making miracles, has given us a long 
ſtory of a viſion, that the king had formerly ſeen in the garden of 
RE DOwaLTD, where he was concealed from his enemies; in which ſuc- 
ceſs and proſperity were promiſed to him on condition, that when 
theſe things were accompliſhed, and he was reminded of it by the to- 
ken of a hand being laid upon his head, he ſhould refign himſelf to that 
perſon's conduct, and perform what he required. Now PavuLinus, 
ſays the ſame hiſtorian, perceiving that the king deferred declaring 
himſelf a Chriſtian, that he was debating the matter within himſelf 
without being able to come to a reſolution, and having had the circum: 
ſtances of the viſion revealed to him, he came up to his majeſty one 
day as he was fitting alone in a thinking poſture, and laying his hand 
upon the king's head, aſked him whether he underſtood the meaning 
of that token? The king being ſenſibly ſurprized at the queſtion, and 
recollecting the divine oracle, would have proſtrated himſelf at the 
biſhop's feet: but PauLinus preventing him, put him in mind with 
an air of ſome authority, that ſince Gop had reſcued him from his 
enemies and made him a great king, it was his duty now to make good 
his promiſe ; and that this was to be done by ſubmitting to the infti- 
tution, and obeying the commands of that ſovereign Being, that had 


done ſo great things for him already. Upon hearing this, it is ſaid, 


that Epwix told the biſhop he was now fully fatisfied, and ready to 
receive the chriſtian faith. _ | 


Whether this miraculous appearance and diſcovery were owing. to 
the care of Gop or the credulity of the age, I ſhall leave the reader to 
judge; and turn to what is more authentic, the manner in which 


Epwix procured the converſion of all his ſubjects. He had frequently 


conferred with Cors1 the pagan high-prieſt, upon the reaſons alledged 
in favour of chriſtianity ; and perceiving from theſe converſations that 
the king was upon the point of turning chriſtian, Cots: reſolved like a 
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1 man of the world, that his religion ſhould not ſtand in his way, when- 


ever it was convenient for him to part with it. As ſoon therefore as 


the king had ſummoned a council to enquire into their ſentiments of 
this new religion, and had put the queſtion firſt to the high-prieſt, 
from whom he was moſt likely to meet with the greateſt oppoſition, 
he was agreeably ſurprized to find, that inſtead of oppoſing he was 
ready to comply with his deſire. There is ſomething in Cors 1's an- 
2 (wer ſo much in the ſtile of a good courtier, that it deſerves to be co- 
F pied from'BzDs. I have for a good while, my lord, been ſeriouſly 
se reflecting on our religion, and on the nature of our Gods, and muſt 
e gown that I am not at all ſatisfied in theſe points; neither can I for- 
4 bear calling in queſtion their juſtice, goodneſs, or power. Never 
perhaps did any one ſerve them with greater zeal, aſſiduity or re- 
F 


* 


ſpect than I have done. You are a witneſs, Sir, with what care and 


2 <« devotion I have all along performed the functions of my office, and 
| 4 «yet L never got any thing by it; neither 1s there any man 1n your 
( court but what has a greater intereſt with your majeſty, and is bet- 
cer preferred than I am. Now I cannot help concluding, that 
“ ſince our Gods take fo little care of their beſt and ſincereſt worſhip- 
pers, that they muſt either be weak or unjuſt, or rather no Gods 
17 ru rn 1 OI EY HE 3 JR an, 0 1 


Ihe king being greatly pleaſed with this anſwer of the high-prieſt, 
had a mind to know the ſentiments of another next in dignity at his 
court; who, encouraged by what Corsi had faid juſt before, made 
Epwix a reply which the ſame hiſtorian gives in the following words. 
© © The more we reflect, Sir, on the nature of our ſoul, the leſs we 
= «© know of it; it is with that, as with the little bird which came in 


* the other day at one of the windows of the room in which you fate 
at dinner, and flew. out immediately at the other. Whilſt it was in 
the room we knew ſomething about it; but as ſoon as it was gone, 
we could not fay whence it came nor whither it was flown. Thus 
our ſoul whilſt it animates our body may diſcover to us ſome of its 
properties ; but when once 1t 1s ſeparated, we know not whither 1t 

goes nor from whence it came. Since then Paulixus pretends to 
give us clearer notions in theſe matters, it is my opinion that we 
ſhould give him the hearing, and laying aſide all paſſion and preju- 
dice, follow that which ſhall appear moſt conformable to right rea- 
lon.” "The king approving of this advice, Paulixus was ſent for 


to explain himſelf on the ſubject of religion in the preſence of the pon- 
tiff and other prieſts and courtiers then aſſembled. When the biſhop 


had enlarged upon the chief heads of the chriſtian faith, Corsi declared 
aloud that he could fee no manner of reaſon to doubt of the truth of 


| What he ſaid; that for his own part as he was before convinced of the 


tolly of their own worſhip, ſo now the other world was opened to 
Vor. I, | _— him, 


tions. Theſe haſty converſions accompliſhed thus without inſtructions . of 


ſtanding the grounds of their belief, does little honour to the religion 


is no wonder that we ſee them as haſtily running back by thouſands to 


new converts who were extremely numerous. The king ſoon after laid 


known, till AusTiNnN's ambition made him preſs for the archiepiſcopal 
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him, as it were, and he had good ground for the expectation of ra i | | 
happineſs. Then turning to the king, he ſaid, that it was his humble! 
advice that the temples and altars which had 3 treated with reſpect thin 
and expence to no purpoſe, might immediately be ſet on fire with all 


the marks of defiance and contempt. The king having thus debates FF 
the matter in council, made an open renunciation of idolatry, and de. Þ doi 
clared himſelf a Chriſtian. Cos, according to the common zeal of int 
converts, in order to give a proof of the ſincerity of his converſion, © you 
was one of the forwardeſt to attack the pagan worſhip, and p putting Fa 
himſelf at the head of the other prieſts, armed with a ſword and flavce, Ki 
and mounted on the king's charging horſe, all which was very irregu- ti 


lar, he marched to the heathen temple, tilted with his lance againf | BI 
the idol which the king had ordered to be rns in e and bur m 


the temple down to the ground. f c 
ch 

The ſame day king Epwix having thus Jakes his e e w gr 
baptized at Vork with his two ſons by a former wife, and with Hi», . 
his niece; all the nobility and the courtiers and a great part of the com- ch 
mon people imitating his example. Paulixus, who till then had ta 
lain idle in this country, found his hands full of work on a ſudden by ſe 
the prodigious crowds that came daily to be taught and baptized: and th 
if it be true as ſome affirm that he baptized ten thouſand in one da ve 
in the river Swale, which is likewiſe faid of Aus TIN, as we have ſeen, n. 
it is to be preſumed that he could not be very particular in his inſtrue- t! 


upon no grounds of reaſon, upon no principle but a ſort of faſhion, o 
cuſtom, or enthuſiaſm, without examination, and even without under- 


under whoſe banner ſuch converts liſt : and upon a change of times i 


their old religion; as was the caſe in Kent and London, and as we 
{hall preſently fee was the caſe of theſe very people here, after the. _ 


ſuccels of PAULINUS which we are Dow about to recount. 
A neck of wood at York was haſtily run up on 0 1 the 


the foundations of a church of free-ſtone round the former, which 
ſtood till the other was built. At the ſame time that he began the 
cathedral he founded an epiſcopal ſee at York, and made ſuch haſte 
to do honor to it, that he ſent to HoNORIUs thin pope of Rome, to 
deſire the pall, 4 the title of metropolitan for Paulixus. This. 
haſty zeal, in applying the title of metropolitan to a biſhop who had 
no ſuffragan whatever, was a practice which the church lad never 


dignity ſo irregularly. Nor was it now excuſable, any otherwiſe 5 7 
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, | by the obligation which it laid upon the king to haſten the general 
converſion of his ſubjects, and by founding new biſhopricks to make 


things anſwer the ſcheme which he ſeems to have had in view. 


It is certain that Epwin after his converſion, which in him was un- 


doubtedly a thing of choice and principle, was very zealous for the 
7 intereſt of chriſtianity, and that he endeavoured to propagate it be- 
yond his own dominions. By his perſuaſions, CareuaLy king of the 
FPaſt-Angles with many of his ſubjects became Chriſtians. But the 
[1 king being killed ſoon after, his people generally returned again to 
their idolatry. Some parts of the kingdom of Mercia likewiſe taſted of 
© Epwin's zeal ; for by his favour and influence Paulixus was brought 
to preach the goſpel in that part of Lincolnſhire which borders upon 
the Trent and Humber; and amongſt others BIE, the governour of 
the city of Lincoln, with his whole houſe were converted by him. 80 
great encouragement was given him here, that a church of free-ſtone 
was erected for the uſe of the Chriſtians in this city; which ſeems 
chiefly owing to the zeal of king EpwWI d, whoſe good conduct hath 
taught us, what great things may be done by princes, that apply them- 
ſelves to promote the intereſts of religion. It muſt be faid of this king, 
chat he had always been very proſperous, and governed his ſubjects | 
very much to their ſatisfaction. But the great ruler of all things ſees 

not with the eyes of men, nor ſuffers his providence to be conducted by 


-W the meaſures of human hopes or wiſhes. Whilſt the glorious actions 


of this prince, led all the friends of the chriſtian faith to hope that Gon 
would cover his head in the day of battle, and continue long his ſuc- 
© ceſs for the intereſts of the goſpel, on a ſudden, for reaſons which his 
E wiſdom alone can penetrate, it pleaſed Gop to put an end to the life 
of Epwin, to his glory, and undertakings; and to fuffer paganiſm to 
break in upon and overſpread his kingdom. Of thoſe who were con- 
verted ſome fell with Epwin in the field, others relapſed, and thoſe 


who continued in their religion were for the moſt part cut off by PEN 


ba king of the Mercians, and CRDwaLLA a king of the Britons ; who 


having killed Epwix in battle and routed his whole army, over-run his 
dominions with their forces, ſpared neither ſex nor age, and ſhewed 
no more regard to the Chriſtians than the pagan Engliſh. In ſhort, 


E the family and the church of the poor king of Northumberland, were 
reduced to ſuch circumſtances, that the queen and her children and 


Paulus, were forced to fly into Kent to fave their lives. During 
theſe calamities, neither prieſt nor monk had the courage to endeavour 


| the reſtoring the Morthumbrians to the faith; nor in that rage of re- 


lapſe would it at all have ſignified any thing if they had. James the 
deacon, who was aſſiſtant to PauLinus, and whom he left at Vork, 
was not able we may be ſure alone to ſtop a revolt that was ſo general 
and carried all before it. | a 
The 


3 
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The affairs of the church in this kingdom remained in this condition 


till Oswalp aſcended the throne, who, as ſoon as he had reſtored 
peace and tranquility, exerted all his power to make religion flouriſh, 
But inſtead of recalling PauLinus, who was now made biſhop of Ro- 
cheſter, he defired the king of Scotland, in whoſe court he had lived 
and been converted, to ſend him a biſhop to inſtruct the people in the 
chriſtian faith. The Scottiſh king ſo far complied with his deſire as to 
ſend a monk into Northumberland to inſtruct his people and bring 
them back to their religion. But his temper and addreſs being no way 
ſuited to the Engliſh people, he returned to his monaſtery unſucceſsful ; 


and giving an account of his miſſion in full chapter, “that the Eng- 
© liſh were an untractable ſort of people, bigotted to paganiſm, and 
« thatit was impoſſible to do them any good; Arpan one of his bre- 
thren, perceiving by what he ſaid that he had not uſed that condeſcen- 
fon to the Engliſh which was neceſſary, ſpoke to him thus. It is 
my opinion, brother, that you have dealt a little too roughly with 
d thoſe you defign to convert; not remembring that the chriſtian reli- 


« gion ought to be infuſed into the mind, not by violent, but by 
« mild and gentle methods.” Upon theſe words the monks -unani- 


mouſly declared, that Aipan was the fitteſt perſon to be ſent to teach 

_ chriſtianity to the Engliſh ; and being conſecrated biſhop, he under- 
took the work, and began his journey. At the ſame time that BRDE 
gives a great character of this prelate, as a man of wonderful humility, 
great zeal, and probity, and goodneſs, he adds that his zeal was with- 
out knowlege, becauſe he kept Eaſter not as the church of Rome did. 
But as much a ſchiſmatic as he was, nothing can be added to the 
commendations which he has given him for holineſs of life. He not 
only, ſays Bx DR, inſtructed Chriſtians in their duty, but alſo gave 
them an example of a good lite and fervent charity, which charmed the 
very heathens and brought them over to- the faith. His ſucceſs was 
ſo great among the Northumbrians, that the king at his defire, with- 
out any regard to the appointment of Gzzcory or his ſucceſſors, who 
had fixed the ſee of that kingdom at York, removed it to a little iſland 
at the mouth of the river Lindis, known afterwards by the name of 
Holy Ifland. Here Aivan diſcharged the functions of a wiſe and a 
good prelate : and inſtead of the pomp and ſhew of the Roman miſ- 
ſionaries, by conſtant and diligent preaching of the word of Gop, 
accompanied with devotion and the primitive ſimplicity, brought over 
infinite numbers to the faith of CHRIST. As for OswaLD, nothing 
could be more commendable than this prince's zeal ; he not only 
finiſhed the building of York cathedral, but he built ſeveral churches 
in many parts of his kingdom ; and being exceedingly defirous of the 
converſion of his ſubjects, did all that lay in his power to help for- 
ward the work, even to the becoming Aipan's interpreter, who had 
| | | not 
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not the full command of the Engliſh language, to his own court and 
family. If it ſhould ſeem odd to the reader, that this zealous king 
FT ſhould not recall Paulixus who was ſtill biſhop of Rocheſter, or elſe 
make uſe of Jauxs the deacon his coadjutor, who had been left at York; 
it muſt be remembred that Os wal p, having been inſtructed himſelf in 
Scotland, had no inclination. to the Roman miſſionaries; on account 
of the difference between the Scots and them, about the feaſt of 
2 Faſter and the eccleſiaſtical tonſure. gary ny ay] erties! 


© Whilſt the king laid the foundation of a new epiſcopal ſee at Holy 1 
IIland, the ſee of York lay negle&ed for many years; neither this 
1 prince nor his ſucceſſors taking any notice of GRE GORY'S regulation, 

till reaſons and conveniencies of ſtate induced them to found a biſhop- 

ric there: and indeed thro the whole ſettlement of all the churches 

| which they founded, it is very evident that they regulated their polity 
and diſcipline without any manner of regard to the biſhops or the 
church of Rome. Notwithſtanding the model of GzzGory, by which 
3 Vork was to be made the ſeat of an archbiſhop, and his conſecration 

b was to be had from the biſhop of London; and notwithſtanding the hi 
pall which was ſent to Paulixus to advance him to the [ſtate of an . 
7 archbiſhop; yet the ſee of York, we have ſeen, was removed to a 

7 little iſland, the biſhops reduced to the common ſtate of dioceſan bi- 

. ſhops, and ſent into Scotland to receive their conſecration. 


EY. Nb "WT, OR 


At this time the buſineſs of religion went on apace ; many other 
Scotch clergy came to the aſſiſtance of Aidan, and preached with 
great application all over the country north of the Humber, during the 
© reign of OswatD: the audiences were numerous, many ſchools 
E were erected for the inſtruction of men and children in learning and 
religion, and lands were granted by the king for the ſupport of mo- 
naſteries. This way of living might probably be recommended to the 
& Engliſh by the Scotch miſſionaries, who were moſt of them monks ; 
Apa himſelf being of that order, and belonging to the monaſtery of 
flora. According to all the hiſtorians of that time, the practice and 
ſweet temper of this man was admirable, He lived up to his doctrine; 
and made his example in the higheſt manner ſignificant of the good- 
neſs of his religion: he had no attachments to ſecular intereſt, no vices 
of ambition, and was in a manner dead to the blandiſhments of life. 
Whatever preſents he received from the king, or from the people of 
rank and fortune, he generally diſtributed: them among the poor; and 
whoever he met with he applied himſelf to them, if pagans to inſtruct 
them in the principles of chriſtianity, or if Chriſtians to confirm them 
um their belief, and to preſs upon them a; behaviour correſponding with 
| it. He obliged all his retinue whether clergy, or laity to ſpend: a great 
part of their time in ſtudying the holy ſcripture : and among many 
Ry = Wy; other 
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other qualifications becoming his rank and character he had a ſtrength 
and firmneſs of mind which would never ſuffer him to ſpare the vice; 
of the great on account of their wealth or quality; but he would al. 
ways reprove with freedom where he thought reproof was neceſſary 
As he had no dependance on the people of figure, and "truſted to the 


9 1 : ©. 4 Eo otrihec 22 24 „e a 
character he was inveſted with, and his'own behaviour in it to give 


him weight and influence, fo he preſented them with nothing but 3 
hoſpitable entertainment when they came to fee him; and whatever 
money he was poſſeſſed of, it went all in common charity, or for the 
redemption of ſlaves and captives. In ſhort, he had no other pleaſure 
than in offices of tenderneſs and humanity, and often, when he had 
nothing elſe to give, he gave tears to the diſtreſſed. It is no wonder 
when the chriſtian faith was taught by fueh a prelate, ſo ſeet in his 
temper, ſo benevolent in his diſpoſition, and fo upright in his practice, 
that he ſhould be ſo ſucceſsful as we find him in converting the Engliſh 
people. But for the ſame reaſon that we put to the account of this 


excellent prelate, A great converſion to chriſtianity in theſe early times, 
I am afraid that a great defection from it lamented in later times, muſt 
be put to the account of ſome prelates of a very different caſt. The 


reflexions which naturally offer themſelves in this place, may be ficupht 
up- 


. * 1 | . 4 1 i . „ — 898 = PE 
invidious and improper to fall from me; let the reader therefore 


N \ 5 : . r e 1 3 N 4 129 | 
ply the reſt. The inſtructions of Al pax enforced by his great exam- 


ple, had an extraordinary influence upon Oswy the brother and fuc- 


ceſſor of king Oswal D; and who was very eminent for his piety and 


fucceſs. His dominions were much larger than any of his predeceſſors 
having re- united the two kingdoms o Northumberland in himſelf; 
and he received ſome kind of homage or acknowledgment of ſuperiority 


from all the other princes, except the king of Kent, in the Engliſh 
nation. Notwithſtanding this advancement and acquiſition of - gran- 


deur, he was remarkable for his humility and compaſſion to the poor; 


and even ſent them the meat from his own table ſometimes before he 


had taſted any himſelf. He was the moſt knowing, as well as the moſt 
- pious prince of his age; and after a glorious reign of about nine years 


| heloſt his life in the field of battle. His ſtrict virtue, his prodigious 


humility, and his pious zeal for the advancement. of chriſtianity, pro- 


* 


eured him ſo much the love and adoration of his ſubjects, that they 


* 


reverenced him as a faint after his death 


: Having brought down the hiſtory of the Northumbrians in church 
affairs thus far, I turn now to the Weſt-Saxons, who were at this time 


converted by the preaching of Bixixus. He came into England with 


the epiſcopal character, out of his zeal for the chriſtian faith, by the 
advice and approbation of HoxoRTUs biſhop of Rome; to whom he 
promiſed to preach the goſpel in the inmoſt parts of the country 
where no teacher of it had been before. But happening to land in the 
$8729 5 5 territories 

7 
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3 territories ofithe king of Weſſex, and meeting with nothing but paga- 
niſm; he thought it a folly he faid to go any further, to ſeek out fick 
vhom he ſhould cure, when in the plate where he was already there 
were not any ſound; Here then he entered on his employment; for 
7 ought appears without apph y ing to the metropolitan or the Roman 
mifnionaries, like one Who halts Lemmiſfion but what he owed to his 
2 zeal, and the "integrity of his own mind,” or- hat lay in common to 
E every biſhop-of the catholie church. But it pleaſed Goto give him 
1 ag About u year after he Had begun to preach the goſpel to this 
7 people, OSswWAED che. king of Nerthembefland came into the weſt, to 
9 marry the daughter of 3 the king of Weſſex. BiRIN us lad 


efore this addreſſed himſelf to the king, and explained the faith which 


hee was come ſo far td preach for his ſalvation. But the royal teſtimony 
ef 0swirbz to the truth of the deckrine which this good prelate taught, 
effectually ſubdued ite underſtanding Gf Kine or, who was brought 
over to the chriſtian ifaith and baptized: The king being thus con- 
verted, the Whole provinge of the Weſt-Saxons: generally followed his 
example: for CA AVE ſays, the people haſtened in great troops to 
hear the biſhop preach, and with'' their hearts embraced” humbly the 
daoctrines which he taught. The king of Weſſex was then a tributary 
to Osw al, and therefore they both joined in a grant of the city of 
3 Dorcheſter near Oxford to BfRINUSH ; where they founded an epiſcopal 
ſee for him, where ſeveral churches were erected, and where he con- 
tinued fourteen years to edify his new converts by his inſtructions and 
5 example till his death. About the ſame time died KIN rofl; and his 
ſon being et undenwefted was no great favourer of the Chriſtizge:* Be- 
= tides the King of che Mercians became maſter of his kingdom ; he was 
mim exitc in Eaſt-An lia for three years; I and aridſt wars and commo- 
tions between the inhabitants and tlie uharper, 125 is Hot e likely that 
b nee wen make yy progtcls. 2 983.2. 


- Lebving hana his reh uf Weſſex At T peel in «this conditibn 
proceed in the order of time to relate the affairs of; te church! in the 


kingdom of che Eaſt-Angles. It has Been already nientietied, that thro 


the zeal and perſuafions of king EDwin;' GarPUALD ' the king of 
this country, Witk ſome of his fabjeas; chad embraced! the chriſtian 
faith; but being ſoon after murdered on tllis account; the people had 
returned-as uſual to- their old religion.” Srerrre the brother arid ſuc- 
ceſſor of Caxpvity, by a faction in the court during his father's reign, 
had been forced into France; where he lived for ſorne time in exile. 
A prince of his endowments cole not inhabit a country, where reli- 
gion, learning, and politeneſs were ſo much cultivated, without im- 


proving his mind and enlarging his underſtanding; | Fo be banifhed 


from his country and his father's court, for no other reaſon than leſt 


his virtues and- popularity ſhould be prejudicial to the heir apparent, | 


L One 
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one may eaſily gueſs, was a circumſtance that could not fit very lightly . 
and the hiſtorian tells us, that in order to divert the pain of theſe re. 
flexions, he gave himſelf up to ſtudy. His whole employment wa, 

converſation and correſpondence with men of learning, the fruits of 
which in ſome of his letters being then extant ; and having thence con- 
vinced himſelf of the vanity and falſhood of idol worſhip, and that 
there could be but one eternal omnipreſent Gop, he ſoon admitted the 
light of the goſpel as a revelation worthy of him. One of his chief 
companions and inſtructors on this ſubject, was Fz11x a Burgundian 
biſhop, eminent for piety as well as learning, by whom he was Þ* 


baptized. 


No ſooner. had SreBERT taken poſſeſſion of his crown and king- 


dom, than he began to poliſh the rude illiterate manners of his ſubᷣ- | 


jects, by the politeneſs and learning which he had imbibed in France; 


and above all other things to introduce the chriſtian faith. Whether 
be ſent over for FxLIx, as ſome hiſtorians ſay ; or whether moved by 
impulſe from above, this prelate came into England to offer his ſervice 


on this occaſion, as is affirmed by others ; or whether he brought him 
with him, which has been likewiſe ſaid, it is not material that we 


ſhould determine. The firſt in my own opinion I think moſt proba- 


ble; and that he was not conſecrated at Canterbury as ſome have 
affirmed, but had the epiſcopal character ſometime before he came out 
of France; for thus it is told us in his life. But let theſe things pak. 


| They all agree that on his fr {t coming to England, he applied himſelf 
to HoNoRIUs then archbiſhop of Canterbury; for inſtructions, proba- 
bly, how he ſhould proceed, or to receive his authority for the exerciſe 
of his function in the kingdom of the Eaſt-Angles. Whatever reaſon 
he had for going to him, the archbiſhop approved and forwarded his 


deſign. On his arrival at the court of StoiBERT, he was received b 


that prince with great marks of honour, who aſſigned him the city of 
Dummocłk ſituated in Suffolk, now called Dunwich, for his epiſcopal 
ſee. FkLIx being thus eſtabliſhed biſhop of the Eaſt-Angles, and 
greatly countenanced and aſſiſted by the king, was ſo ſucceſsful in his 


endeavours to propagate the true religion, that the inhabitants came in 


very ſurprizing numbers to be baptized. Whilſt the biſhop was thus 
employed in reducing the province from paganiſm, the king, remem- 
bring the inconſtancy of his ſubjects, who had more than once relapſed 
do it, and knowing nothing would conduce more to their good than 


continual inſtructions and an education in the faith, was very diligent 
in erecting ſchools, after the manner of thoſe he had ſeen in France; 


in which the biſhop aſſiſted him, appointing teachers and maſters from 
thoſe which AusTiN had fixed in Kent. The king expected, and he 
was in the right, that as chriſtianity was eſtabliſhed upon doctrines fo 


reaſonable and ſuch unqueſtionable matters of fact, that the more the 


people 
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: people were qualified to examine its principles and evidence, the better 
they would like it. He therefore looked upon learning not only as an 


2 ornament to his kingdom, but as a proper expedient to recommend the 
goſpel; and in this he was not in the wrong. 


Some of our late hiſtorians, and thoſe who have wrote the antiquities 


ol the univerſity of Cambridge, give its original to the wiſdom and mu- 

nificence of this prince, who they tell us was then the founder of this 

EZ ſeminary of learning and religion. But this opinion is ill ſupported. 

3 The chriſtian faith indeed was fpred univerſally thro the dominions of 
the king of the Eaſt-Angles, of which the county of Cambridge was a 
part; and he inſtituted ſchools for the inſtruction of youth in many 
places, after the model of France; that by little and little he might re- 

form the barbariſm of his ſubjects, and introduce the politeneſs of hu- 
man literature with the Latin tongue. But this will not prove that the 

EZ univerſity of Cambridge muſt be underſtood by this inſtitution ; and all 
the old hiſtorians ſay nothing of it. They all take notice of the king's 
EZ encouragement of learning by ſetting up theſe ſchools ; and their filence 
at the ſame time as to Cambridge is fo unaccountable, had that great 
ſeminary been then founded, as makes the fact improbable in the high- 
eſt degree. Nor do I fee what occaſion there is to run up ſo high into 
= antiquity, if the point was certain, in order to create an eſteem and ve- 
neradtion for that ſeat of learning. The eminent figure which the uni- 
= verſity of Cambridge has always made in the world of letters, gives it a 
© dignity beyond that of traditionary antiquity ; and that dignity it will 
fſupport, tho perhaps not unenvied, as long as learning and religion ſhal! 
continue in any eſteem. It is not therefore leſſening the veneration that 

is due to this univerſity to fay, and for the fake of truth I muſt fay it, 
that it cannot be underſtood of theſe ſchools which king SIE RT found- 

ed, for which the maſters were furniſhed out of Kent. The ſchools 
erected there by Aus riN and the other Roman miſſionaries, were in- 


tended for teaching Greek and Latin and church-muſic; and it is cer- 
tain that 810 1BERT could bring no pattern from France for any other 


ſchools of learning. For there was no univerſity in that kingdom, as 
s plain from all their hiſtories, till that of Paris was founded by CHARLES 
the great; which was a hundred and fifty years after theſe ſchools were 


erected by king S161BERT. But I turn again to the hiſtory. Whilſt 
Felix was employed very ſucceſsfully in the converſion of the Eaſt-An- 
gles, he was joined and powerfully aſſiſted by one Fuxs us a monk from 
Ireland, who came voluntarily into this country to preach the goſpel ; 


and he preached it with great ſucceſs. Bx DE extolls him very highly; 


and S1GIBERT gave him ſuch a reception, as the zeal of the man and 
his cauſe required. He built a monaſtery in Suffolk, now called Burgh- 


caſtle, which was largely endowed at ſeveral times by the Eaſt-Anglian 


kings; and tho he came hither in ſearch of a retirement in a monaſtic 
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life, and erected this monaſtery by the favour of king StoinERT, yet he! 
propagated the goſpel where he ſaw it wanted with great application: 
and by the bleſſing of Gop on his labours, joined to thoſe of biſhop Fx. | 
L1x, the chriſtian religion was fully ſettled in the kingdom of the Eaft. | 


Angles. 


Here then let us leave what relates farther to theſe people, to take a 
view of the ſtate of the chriſtian church in the country of the Eaſt-Sax. 


ons; among whom it began about this time to flouriſh. We have al- 


ready ſeen in the hiſtory of the church of Kent, that ſome part of this 


kingdom, containing the counties of Middleſex and Eſſex, had received 
the chriſtian faith upon the preaching of MeLLiTus in the beginning of 
this century. But that in a few years after, on the death of SEBRR the 
king, MELLiTUs was driven from that ſee by the king's ſons ; and the 
kingdom returned to paganiſm. There is no room to doubt, that this 
prelate, who was afterwards archbiſhop of Canterbury, and his ſuccel 
ſors, uſed their utmoſt endeavours to recover thoſe people from thei 


apoſtacy. Their endeavours however were ineffectual, and idolatry con- 


tinued in full poſſeſſion of this kingdom about forty years after they had 
expelled their biſhop. It then pleaſed Gop to grant that ſucceſs to the 
Engliſh and Scotch clergy which had been denied to thoſe of Rome. 
The manner of it was thus. There had been a great intimacy and 


friendſhip between Oswy king of the Northumbrians, and SiorgRERT the 
third king of the Eaſt-Saxons ; which occaſioned a conſtant correſpon- 


dence and freguent interviews between them. Oswy, that he might 
purſue the nobleſt ends of friendſhip, which are to inform and improve 


the mind, would often turn the converſation upon, the errors of page 
niſm, and how abſurd it was to ſuppoſe that wood and ſtone could pro- 
duce a Deity, and that men ſhould make an object for themſelves 
to worſhip. He prefled him frequently to enquire further into the 


grounds of his religion, and to get above the errors of education. He 
repreſented to him that the maker of the world and of mankind muſt 
be a ſpirit omnipotent and eternal; that the ſeat of his majeſty was in 


the higheſt heavens, and not in any mean contemptible figures of metal, 


wood, or ſtone, which were the work of man : and having thus raiſed 


his mind to a ſenſe of Gop as the creator and the governour of the world, 3 
he proceeded to ſhew the reaſonableneſs and the truth of his revelation. | 


Nor were his arguments in vain. SIGIBERT, Who ſaw the concern and 
kind affection of his friend, as well as the force and importance of his 
reaſoning, was convinced of the errors of paganiſm ; and conſulting the 
retinue which he had with him at the court of Oswv, whom he found 
diſpoſed to embrace chriſtianity, he and they were baptized by Finan 
biſhop of the Northumbrians, ſucceſſor to Aipan, at a town where the 
king reſided. S1oIBRRT having made a viſit to ſo good a purpoſe, and 
being about to return home, deſired his friend to go farther in the good 
wor 
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1 work he had wrought, and to aſſiſt him with ſome of his clergy for the 
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converſion of his people. To this Oswy conſented without any diffi- 


culty; and Chap, an Englithman by birth, a Northumbrian prieſt, who 
was at this time employed in the midland counties, having given abun- 
FS gant evidence of his capacity for ſuch a work, was called home; and 
with another prieſt for his aſſiſtant, was ſent by Oswy to attend upon 
king $161BERT to his dominions. He was no ſooner arrived among his 
people, than Crap and his fellow labourer began their work. They 
went from place to place throwout Middleſex and Eſſex, preaching the 
E goſpel with great diligence : and having had admirable ſucceſs in three 
& years time, in the general converſion of the Eaſt-Saxons, Crap took 4 
journey to Holy-iſland, to make a report to biſhop FIN Ax, under whoſe 
juriſdiction he had lived, and to take ſome directions from him. The 
biſhop being informed of the great progreſs of chriſtian: 


tanity in theſe parts, 


and of Chap's zeal and conduct, calling two other biſhops to aſſiſt him 
in the ſolemnity, he conſecrated Cxap a biſhop of this province; who 
vent back to his charge and to his epiſcopal ſee of London, from which 
MziIIrrus had been driven forty years before. Upon the enlargement 
ol his authority he proceeded to finiſh and form the church of the 
Faſt-Saxons, -ordaining prieſts and deacons to aſſiſt in baptizing the 
3 people and preaching the goſpel. He built ſeveral churches, and began 
BY a monaſtery at Tilbury on the Thames. SEL 


The next account of church-affairs which offers itſelf at this time 


is the converſion of the kingdom of Mercia ; a very great and power- | 
ul part of England; but which had hitherto continued in idolatry, | 
and for ought appears without any attempt of the miſſionaries to re- 
claim it. About this time however, a way was opened by providence 
for the converſion of this numerous people. We have already ſeen 
the name of PRNDA joined to horrid acts of cruelty and devaſtation 
among the Northumbrians. He was thirty years king of Mercia, with 
a haughty turbulent ſpirit ill adapted to receive the meek and pacific 
& precepts of the goſpel, of which he had been always a great oppoſer. 
But even this bloody tyrant was at laſt induced, tho not to profeſs, 
E yet to tolerate the chriſtian religion within his kingdom. Mercileſs 


and inhuman as this wretch was himſelf, he was bleſſed with a fon of 


an excellent diſpoſition, whom he had ſet over a part of his domini- 
ons: and this prince having a deſire to marry the daughter of Oswy 
the Northumbrian king, to whom his father had been a mortal enemy, 

was repulſed becauſe of his infidelity. Oswy, as we have ſeen, was 


a good chriſtian upon principles of truth and reaſon ; he had educated 
his daughter in that religion, and he would not give her in marriage 


| to the ſon of PxnDa, how much ſoever it might be for his own inte- 


reſt, unleſs the prince renounced his paganiſm, and brought his ſub- 


jects along with him into the chriſtian church. Whether the prince 


Was 
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was apprehenſive that he ſhould meet with the ſame obſtructions tz 
his marriage in all the other kingdoms which were at this time con- 
verted; whether his affection for the young lady would not admit of 
any repulſe; or whether he had in himſelf a favourable diſpoſition to 
the chriſtian doctrine which he muſt have heard of; it is certain tha: 


he gave ſuch attention to it whilſt he was in the court of Oswy, and 


was particularly ſo ſtruck with the proſpect of the reſurrection of the 


body and of a ſtate of immortality in the kingdom of heaven, that he 
declared his reſolution to become a chriſtian, tho the princeſs ſhould 8 
not become his wife. To this end, he, and his attendants, and their to 
ſervants, were all baptized by biſhop Fixnan, in a village where the I +: 


king reſided. The fon of PEN DA being thus converted, and having | 


ſucceeded in his marriage with ATarLeda, he returned home; taking 
with him four prieſts out of Northumberland, men of learning and 
piety, who were recommended to him by his father Oswy, as prope 
perſons to teach and to baptize his nation. As ſoon as they arrived 
within his dominions, they laboured with great fucceſs ; and many of 


the nobility, and thoſe of low degree, came in daily to the church and 


renounced their paganiſm. Nor did his father PxNDA forbid it. Ina 


little time therefore this whole kingdom of Mercia, as well that part 
of it which was under the government of the father, as that which 
the ſon was ſet over in his life time, which Bzpz calls the Middle. 
Angles, was brought over to the chriſtian faith MY” 


The chief of the four prieſts, to whoſe labours the converſion of this 


great kingdom was wholly owing, was CHap, whom we have heard oi 
among the Eaſt-Saxon Chriſtians ; and who was employed in this coun- 
try when Oswy called him out of it to attend upon king S1G1BERT into 
Eſſex. The order of time therefore may ſeem to require that the ac- 


count of the Mercians ſhould have preceded the account of the Eaſt 


| Saxons ; and fo BxDE and moſt of our hiſtorians place it. But tho 


beginning was made in the converſion of the midland counties before 


the goſpel was preached in the reign of S161BzkT, yet fince it was not 


compleated till ſometime after the whole Eaſt-Saxon kingdom was be- 
come chriſtian, I choſe to lay the whole account together, rather than 


perplex the ſtory, as moſt of them have done, by a preciſe obſervance oi 


the order of time. Beſides, there are. ſome circumſtances not a little 
intricate, thro the quick revolutions that happened in this kingdom, 


about the time of its receiving the chriſtian faith. PENDA was killed in 


battle by Oswy, tho there was a double marriage in their families; the 

year following his ſon was murdered, and Oswy poſſeſſed himſelf of 

that kingdom for three years, till WI HER a younger ſon of PEND4 

aſcended the throne. Theſe haſty changes and the commotions which 

occaſioned them, have made it difficult to fix the ſettlement of the ful 

epiſcopal ſee in the kingdom of Mercia, PE. 
—— 
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It is on all ſides however allowed, that the people inhabiting all the 


F now midland counties of England were generally converted during the 
"4 reign of PEN DA and his fon, and whilſt Oswy poſſeſſed that kingdom j 
chat the converſion was carried on by the cler 


gy from Northumberland, 


all of whom except Druua, who came from Ireland, had lived, if not 
been educated under Alb AN and FIN Ax biſhops of the Northern Eng- 
FA liſh, and therefore acquainted with the language and manners of the 
f people to whom they were ſent. The advantages of this are fo viſible, 
as one cannot help being ſurprized, that among the many miracles ſaid 
to be wrought in favour of the miſſionaries from Rome, we never hear 
that Gop gave to any of them a miraculous knowlege of the Engliſh 
language: and the want of this miracle is of itſelf enough to convince us 
that all which are recorded of them are fabulous and forced. The firſt 
S general favour in a ſupernatural way which Gop vouchſafed to all the 
EY apoſtles whom he ſent out to preach the goſpel, was the knowlege of 

BS tongues ; and if a defect in this ſkill was not one of the reaſons of the 
ES little ſucceſs of AusTiN and his followers, as to be ſure it was, yet the 


1 knowlege of their language is ſo eſſential to the converſion of any peo- 


ple, that had it pleaſed Go to interpoſe in any miraculous way at all, 
ve muſt conclude that this gift of languages would have been the firſt, 
it not the chief, aſſiſtance he would have given. But the age of mira- 


Je BT cles was at an end, and chriſtianity was left to make its way, under the 


direction of heaven, in the natural courſe of things. But I reſume the 
BE thread of the ſtory. Whilſt theſe northern miſſionaries were carrying 
on thus ſucceſsfully the chriſtian cauſe, Cyan, as we have ſeen, was 
BY recalled by his ſovereign, and Diuma, conſecrated by FIN ax, was 


made bi (hop of the Mercians and Middle-Angles, whom he governed 


proſperouſſy for ſome years. The ſeat of his biſhopric was in the reign 
= of Worr nnn fixed at Litchfield, and his name has the firſt place in the 
ſucceſſions of the biſhops of that ſee. The king had been as favage in 


bis nature, and as violent in his religion of paganiſm as his father PEN Da; 


having put to death two of his children, whom his wife, a zealous 


7 Chriſtian, had educated in that faith, becauſe they would not renounce 


it at his command. But his conſcience being ſorely wounded with the 
guilt of ſuch an unnatural and horrid crime, he revolted from paganiſm; 
and he and his wife were ſo zealous in promoting the chriſtian faith, 


chat by their perſuaſions and example they not only completed what 


remained to be done in the converſion of the fierce and rude nation of 
the Mercians, but they totally extirpated all idolatrous ſuperſtitions, and 
filled the kingdom with prieſts and churches. 


Having ſeen how the goſpel was thus planted in all the other king- 
doms, I now turn to the South-Saxons inhabiting the counties of Surr: 
and Suſſex, the laſt of the heptarchy that was converted. That this 
Vol. I. . Y | 


kingdom 
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kingdom continued fo long aſter the reſt in an idolatrous ſtate, was in a 


great meaſure owing to the ſubjection it was under to the king of We. 
ſex, who did not receive the chriſtian doctrine till above forty years after 
the arrival of Ausrix and his companions. That it was converted 
about the year {1x hundred eighty-ſix, was owing to the perſecution and 
diſgrace that WIL RID biſhop of York was under, who fled hither for 


refuge. The inhabitants of this country had hitherto remained in a moſt 


deplorable ſtate of ignorance and idolatry, and tho the Weſt-Saxon 
nation to which it was ſubject had enjoyed the light of the goſpel above 
fifty years, yet it does not appear that any attempt had been ever made 


for the inſtruction of this people till about the time I ſpeak of. Even 


then · it ſeems to be more owing to the ſpecial providence of Gop, than 


either the piety or the zeal of men; and tho Wired had a ſhare in it, 


yet it was attended with ſuch circumſtances as give him rather the fatis- 


faction than the glory of their converſion. For before he was driven to 
take ſhelter in this pagan kingdom, ſome Scotch Chriſtians came from 
Ireland, which was then their country, to ſeek out, according to the 


humour which then prevailed, for ſome place of retirement; and ſet- 


tling themſelves with the South-Saxons had a ſmall monaſtery which 


they occupied, where they cultivated a friendſhip and communication 
with the inhabitants round about. Add to this that king ETaz1- 
WALCH, tho he had been bred a pagan, yet had married EBBA a chriſ- 
tian princeſs ; and had at that time himſelf embraced the chriſtian re- 


| ligion and been baptized. The way being thus prepared for the con- 


verſion of the South-Saxons, no ſooner did WII RID appear at the 


court of ETHELWwaALCH, than he was received by him with open arms, 


and encouraged as much as poſſible in diſcharging the offices of his 
function. If there was any thing to be found fault with in the con- 


duct of that prince, and that there certainly was, it was not the want 


of zeal but of a ſpirit more conſiſtent with the gentleneſs of the goſ- 


pel; for he not only encouraged, but compelled ſome of his people to 


receive the chriſtian faith. WIL RID however proceeded in baptizing 
oreat numbers, and in ſettling a chriſtian church among them ; and by 


the intereſt he had in the king, a biſhopric was founded, a cathedral | 


built and endowed, and the ſee fixed at Seofly. Some of the old 


writers attribute the great ſucceſs of this prelate, to a remedy which he 


taught them againſt a famine that had been amongſt them three years 


for want of rain. Notwithſtanding the greateſt part of their country 


was bordered by the ſea, yet the {kill of the inhabitants they tell us 
reached no further than the catching of eels, till they were inſtructed 
in the art of fiſhing by WIL RID: and this improvement relieving 


them from the horrors of famine, as their ſea coaſt abounded with fiſh, 


it induced them to liſten with more attention to his inſtructions about 
their ſpiritual wants. But as BB DE will let no converſion of a country 


paſs without a miracle, he adds to this account, that tho they had not 


had 
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| had any rain for three years before, and the earth was quite burnt up, 
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et on the day that the inhabitants were firſt baptized by WILT RID, 


there was ſuch a plentiful ſupply of ſeaſonable and refreſhing ſhowers, 


that the fields brought forth fruits of all forts in great abundance : and 


| this convinced them that WIIT RID was a very extraordinary man and 


| highly favoured by heaven. If they had fo great an opinion of this 


prelate, and he was capable of doing ſo much good amongſt them, 
it ſeems an unpardonable piece of vanity and ambition in him, to leave 
this infant church his own hands had planted, without a biſhop re- 
{ding in it, that he might accept of the invitation of Cepwai, king of 
the Weſt-Saxons to be his miniſter of ſtate, whilſt he ſtill retained his 
relation to the church he had founded. : 


Having ſeen, in what manner, and by what means, the chriſtian re- 
ligion was taught and eſtabliſhed throwout every kingdom of the hep- 
tarchy, it will be proper now to look a little back, and to take things 
in the order of time in which they happened, whether in one kingdom 
or another. Whilſt the goſpel was ſpreading itſelf in other parts of 


England, and the miſſionaries in Kent made ſome faint unſucceſsful 


efforts towards bringing the Britons to ſubmit to the rites and the ſee of 


Rome, there is a total filence in BRxDE and all the other writers of that 


period, as to any other attempts that were made in that country for 


the church of CHRIS H; from the flight of Paul N us out of the north, 
in {ix hundred thirty-three, till fix hundred and forty. We have then 
an inſtance of the wiſdom and the zeal of Excomsrrr, ſon and ſuc- 
ceſſor of EAPD BALD king of Kent; which at the fame time that it re- 
flects honour and eſteem upon that prince, it calls in queſtion the zeal 

and underſtanding of thoſe who had gone before him. Could they be 
ſaid to have taken the proper meaſures for the converting this kingdom 
to chriftianity, when above forty years after the coming of AusrIx, 
king ExcoMBERT publiſhed an edict, requiring all his ſubjects to relin- 
quiſh the worſhip of idols, and that all the idols ſhould be deſtroyed 
throwout the kingdom? The errour is viſible, and the ſource of it is 
not far to ſeek. If we recolle& the directions which we have ſeen 
 Grrcory give to AUSTIN, not to aboliſh the rites and uſages of the pa- 
gans, but to direct them to the honour of Gob, and to permit them, 
if they deſired it, to ſet u p images in the places of public worſhip, we 
{hall find too much ground to ſuſpect, that the firſt miſſionaries from 


Rome were the cauſes of this errour ; in teaching abſurd notions of 


G0; or permitting 1mproper rites and forms of worſhip among their 
converts, Whether it was for theſe reaſons that they had not the ſuc- 
ceſs they might have hoped for, and which their firſt ſetting out ſeemed 
to promiſe ; or, whether it was that their zeal and numbers were di- 
miniſhed, or for other reaſons which we cannot gueſs at, Gop only 


knows. Thus much however is certain, their labours in the cauſe of 
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chriſtianity were not very effectual: and whilſt it ſtood in need of the 
civil authority and the compulſion of a penal law in the kingdom of 
Kent, it was acquiring a voluntary ſubmiſſion to it in all other part 


of the iſland. 


But there was a great inconvenience in planting the goſpel in ſeveral 
parts of England, by men of different churches, and fo of courſe of 
different uſages and rites. The caſe of the kingdom of Kent, which 
_ owedits chriſtianity to the miſſionaries of Rome and received the uſage 
of that church, was the cafe of the Weſt-Saxons converted by BIRINUSõ 
and ALBERT, and in a great meaſure, of the Eaſt-Angles, who had 

received their religion from FELIX a Burgundian biſhop, aſſiſted b 
Furstus an Iriſh monk. But all the other parts of England ſubdued 
by the Saxons, containing in a manner the whole tract of ground from 
the friths of Edinburgh to the Thames, as they were generally brought 
to the chriſtian faith by the labours of the Scottiſh or Irith clergy, or 
ſuch Engliſh as had the advantage of an education under them, ſo they 
generally followed the uſages of the Scotch and Britiſh churches, 
However, this difference in rites and cuſtoms was the ground of thoſe 
factions and mutual heats which for a time occaſioned a great deal of 
wrangling and contention, and ended in a general change of the polity 
that was eſtabliſhed in the Saxon churches, on the firſt converſion of 
that people. Every prince in the heptarchy, at the firſt receiving the 
chriſtian faith, had ſettled ſuch an oeconomy as beſt ſuited the con- 
venience of his own dominions; and Kent excepted, no kingdom at 
the firſt eſtabliſhment had more than one epiſcopal ſee, with an inde- 
pendant biſhop neither owning nor ſubmitting to a metropolitan. In 
ſhort every prince founded or removed ſees, or divided biſhopricks, 
with the advice and aſſiſtance of their clergy, as they were led by the 
Intereſts of religion and the good of the church and people. This was 
not the caſe of thoſe kingdoms only who were converted by the Scot- 
tiſh and Iriſh clergy, but of thoſe alſo which had been inſtructed by 
the miſſionaries from Rome, or who agreed in the rites and uſages of 
that church. It was the caſe particularly of the Weſt-Saxons, tho they 
were firſt converted by BIRIxus a Romiſh biſhop ; for whom by royal 
authority the epiſcopal ſee was farſt ſettled at Dorcheſter, without any 
communication with the metropolitan. Upon the death of this prelate, 
a French biſhop, named Ac11zzzT, coming to the king's court and 
offering to preach to his ſubjects, the king, perceiving him to be a man 
of zeal and learning, made him an offer of the vacant biſhopric. The 
Frenchman accepted the offer, and fat in the ſee of Dorcheſter ſeveral 
years; but at laſt the king, not underſtanding any other language than 
the Saxon, grew uneaſy at the foreign diale& of A6113zRrT ; and di- 
viding his kingdom into two biſhopricks, founded an epiſcopal fee at 
Wincheſter, and made his own countryman WINA the firſt 1 
There 
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There does not appear to have been- any conſultation held with the 
pPrimate on this partition: and to ſhew that the king knew of no me- 
3 tropolitan to whom it belonged to conſecrate his biſhops, he ſent 
EZ Wixa into France for that purpoſe. But to judge truly of this matter, 
it will be requiſite to conſider the ſubject and motions of that contro- 
verſy which about this time broke the peace of all the churches in 
England. | 


We have ſeen in the conference between the Britiſh biſhops and Aus- 
TIN, that he promiſed in caſe they would ſubmit to him in obſervin 
the Eaſter feſtival, and in adminiſtring baptiſm after the manner of the 
church of Rome, that tho in many other things they acted contrary to 
the cuſtoms of that church, he would bear with them. What thoſe 
things were, and wherein he was to bear with them, the hiſtorian has 
not informed us. He talks in the ſame general manner of a ſynod held 
at Whitby in Yorkſhire in {1x hundred ſixty four; where ſeveral eccle- 
E faſtical affairs were the ſubject of diſpute, but mentions no other than 
the feaſt of Eaſter, and the eccleſiaſtical tonſure. But it appears that 
both the Britons and Scots had their liturgy diſtinct from that of Rome; 
the former uſing the liturgy of the Gallican church introduced as we 
| have ſeen by the firſt chriſtian queen of Kent; the latter had another 
| liturgy called the © Curſus Scotorum“; and there is no doubt but 
CoLumBAN, by whom the northern Picts were firſt converted, and who 
| founded the monaſtery in the iſle of Huy, now called Iona, from whence 
| Aipan came, eſtabliſhed the liturgy of the Iriſh church in which he 
| had been bred up. Now the northern and midland parts of England, 
| having received their religion from the Scots or ſuch of them and the 
| Engliſh as had had their education in Ireland, or in ſuch of the mo- 
naſteries as had been erected by the biſhops who had been bred there, 
it is probable that they all received the liturgy in uſe among the Iriſh 
Scots; which enlarged the ſubject of diſpute between the miſſionaries 
from Rome and the northern Engliſh clergy, and was one of the chief 
eccleſiaſtical affairs mentioned in general only by Bzpz. Beſides, it 

ſeems very evident, that the Engliſh who had received their faith from 
| Other hands, had been ſo far from owning the authority of the church 
of Rome, that they had hitherto had no communion with her clergy ; 
and therefore it is no wonder, that we ſhould ſee this controverſy again 

revived about this time. For about this time, the Engliſh, in general, 
| Were become Chriſtians in name and character; and it the miſſiona- 
Ties could bring them over to the rites and uſages of the Roman church, 
they would at once mortify the Scottiſh and Engliſh clergy who had 
laboured in their converſion, and poſſeſs themſelves of the truth and 
honour which the others only had deſerved. This ſeems to have been 
a deſign, not a very righteous one indeed, that was laid ſome years be- 
fore; but Alp AN had too much merit, and too much intereſt, for an 


attempt 
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attempt of this kind to make any progreſs. His countryman and ſuc. 


ceflor FIN ax had no more regard to the church of Rome than Arpax, 
and was as tenacious of his opiniof about the Eaſter feſtival ; but the 
Roman miſſionaries had more hopes of his flexibility. They ſent there. 
fore a prieſt of his own nation to him, educated in France, to lay he. 


fore him the reaſons alledged by the church of Rome in the paſchal 


controverſy : but he was not a match for Finan z who was, beſide 
his ſuperiority in point of learning, a man of warmth and ſpirit, who 
grew diſguſted with the diſpute and more confirmed in his own opi- 
nions. The diſpute indeed was carried on with great vehemence, not 
only by them and the clergy who liſted on each ſide under them, but 
as it uſually happens in religious quarrels among the moſt ignorant of 


the laity. 


9542 * 


No ſooner therefore was FIN Ax dead in the reign of Oswy; and ſuc- 


ceded by Col RMAN a Scotch monk of leſs merit and character, than 
the zeal of the Romaniſts revived; and the diſpute was carried on with 
greater heat than ever. The whole iſland may be ſaid to be divided at 


that time into two ſects or parties; the Scotch clergy and all their con- 
verts on the one fide, and the French and Italian eccleſiaſticks and their 


converts on the other. The church of Kent which was on the fide of 
the latter, and the authority of their primate, it is eaſy to fee, had the 


chief concern in this affair: and tho it ſeems at the firſt view to be à 
little trifling conteſt, and in fa& was always fo in itſelf, yet the con- 


ſequence was of the firſt importance to the Roman miſſionaries, and to 
the juriſdiction of the ſee from whence they came. For ſhould the 


ſtate of religion in England remain the ſame as it was then, it is evident 
that the churches which had been eſtabliſhed by the Scotch and the 
monks educated under them, as well as the Britiſh churches their old 
opponents, would be ſo far from ſubmitting to the archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury as their metropolitan, or to the juriſdiction of the biſhops of 
Rome who inveſted him with that dignity, that they would not fo much 


as join in communiqn with thoſe churches which had received their 
foundation from the Italian clergy. On the other hand, ſhould they 
be brought to ſubmit to the rites and cuſtoms, and to join in external 


communion with the church which AusTiN and his companions had {et 


up, they muſt then neceſſarily own the authority by which ſuch rites 


and uſages had been eſtabliſhed. In ſhort, there could be no external 
communion between the churches, without a ſubmiſſion on the one 
{ide to the other, or a mutual recognition of a due eſtabliſhment on 


the fide of both. For Joining in conſtant communion with a church, 


includes, 1n the very nature of it, an acknowledgment and belief that 
the church we ſo join with is duly cftabliſhed : but this act becomes 


ſtill of greater notoriety and more valid, when one church gives up its 


ancient rites and cuſtoms to capacitate it for communion with another. 


There- 
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Therefore the Britiſh and Scottiſh churches, and ſuch of the Engliſh as 


were eſtabliſhed on their model, could not poſſibly make more authen- 


tie acknowledgment, of the authority of archbiſhops and biſhops fixed 


here from Rome, than by ſubmitting to terms of communion and 


uniting with them in one church. Let the terms be what they would, 


the act of ſubmiſſion was an acknowledgment of the authority; and 
conſequently ſuch an union, was at leaſt a virtual, if not an explicit, 
acknowledgment of the archbiſhop of Canterbury as metropolitan. 
Taking this reflection along with us, we ſhall be let into the real grounds 
and reaſons of this great and famous controverſy, the ſprings by which 
it was moved, and the motives which occaſioned all the zeal and paſ- 
fon with which it was conducted. But without this, it is hard to ac- 
count for the vehement and uncharitable contention which this frivo- 


ſous diſſention wrought in the minds of the Italian clergy ; unjuſtifiable 
in thoſe diſputes even where the eſſence of religion is itſelf at ſtake. It 


is no wonder however that the hiſtorians who favour the cauſe of Rome, 
ſhould ſpeak of the zeal and conduct of its miſſionaries in theſe conver- 


| fions to the catholic Eaſter, as they call it, and the eccleſiaſtical ton- 


ſure, in terms of ſo much pomp and importance; becauſe how little 
ſoever they appear at the firſt view, the conſequences they drew after 


[ them were ſo great to the holy ſee, that the miſſionaries had reaſon 


enough to value themſelves for theſe converſions, and that their hiſto- 
rians judged not improperly of their importance. But the reaſons of 
this alteration, and how it came to paſs that the Britiſh, Scotch, and 
Engliſh churches, who had hitherto all along made ſuch a vigorous op- 


| poſition to the miſſtonaries from Rome, were prevailed upon to join in 


2 


communion with them, is what muſt now be related. 


The beginning of this alteration was among the northern Engliſh, 
whoſe country had been the nurſery and ſupport of thoſe eccleſiaſticks 

who had ſtood up the moſt of any for an independance on the ſee of 
Rome; and therefore we muſt look into the ſtate of that kingdom for 
an information on this ſubject, The reader remembers Oswy the zea- 
lous Northumbrian king, to whom all the Saxon monarchs, except the 
king of Kent, were tributary. He married therefore into his family; 
and the princeſs having been trained up according to the uſage of the 


| chureh of Kent, had a chapel ſettled, and continued the public ex- 


erciſe of religion according to the rites of that church, when ſhe was 


queen of the Northumbrians. ArrztD, the natural ſon of Oswy, 
who was at this time a partner in his father's throne, had been brought 
over to the ſentiments of the Roman church by the king of the Weſt- 
Saxons, and was confirmed in them by WIL BID, who had been his 
preceptor'; who tho born an Engliſhman, and educated at firſt 
among the northern Engliſh, yet having ſpent ſome time in Kent, and 
travelled thro France and Italy, was returned home a warm aſſertor of 


the 
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the catholic Eaſter and the eccleſiaſtical tonſure. The ſeeds of diſſen. 
fon being thus prepared, an opportunity to mature them was not want. 
ing. For the different parties following different cycles in findin 

Eaſter, as BE DE obſerves, it ſometimes happened that whilſt the king 
was celebrating the Eaſter feſtival with joy, the queen was engaged in 
the humiliation and the auſterities of Lent : and as this made the dif. 
ference in the two communions very apparent, and created confuſion in 
the court, ſo by the favour of the queen and ALrRED, puſhed on by 


the zeal and pride of their ghoſtly fathers, this diſcord in the church 


in a little time created a faction in the ſtate. The party on the fide 
of Rome were ſo much more zealous and active than the other, that 
they ſoon prevailed on Oswy to give way: and if we are to judge by 


the event, one can ſcarce forbear thinking, that the aſſembly which he 
called to conſider of this affair, was rather to cover and give reputation 
to his reſolutions than to determine them. The way being thus pre- 


pared for the change which not long after followed, a ſynod or con- 
ference between the contending parties, was appointed by Os w to be 
held at the monaſtery of Whitby in the county of York. At the 


head of the northern Engliſh party were Oswy himſelf ; HII DA abbek 
of the monaſtery; CoLeman biſhop of the Northumbrians and ſuc- 


ceſſor and countryman of Finan ; and all the Scotch and Engliſh 


prieſts and monks who had received ordination from them. On the 


other ſide appeared EnrLEDa, Oswy's queen; ALFRED his natural ſon 


and partner of his dominions; WiLFRID a prieſt who had been pre- 
ceptor to the prince; AG1LBERT biſhop of the Weſt-Saxons, who was 


in Northumberland on a viſit to him with AGaTron a prieſt in his re- 


tinue; Roman a Scotch prieſt from Kent, EnreLepa's chaplain ; and 
Jaws the deacon, who had aſſiſted Paulixus, and was left by him at 
Vork to take care of the churches which he deſerted. The venerable 
| biſhop Crap, of whom the reader has heard already, and who being 


educated by the Scottiſh biſhops was on their fide of the queſtion, 


was allowed to be the interpreter to both parties. 


The aſſembly being met and having taken their places, the king 


made a {hort ſpeech before they entered on the debate; putting them 


in mind that ſince they all profeſſed to ſerve the ſame Gop, and to ex- 
pect the ſame heavenly kingdom, they ought all to hold the ſame rule 


of living, and uniformly celebrate the ſame holy facraments. It was 
the buſineſs therefore of this afſembly to enquire, which fide had the 


trueſt tradition to direct them in theſe points, and to acquieſce in the 


evidence which ſhould be laid before them. Having ſaid this, he com- 


manded his own biſhop CoLEMAN to declare firſt the original of the rite 


he followed, and to defend it. The biſhop replied, that the manner 


in which he obſerved the feaſt of Eaſter, was the ſame which he had 
received from thoſe who had ſent him thither, and they from a ol 
| athers, 
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fathers, all men of great and unqueſtionable holineſs. This rite, ſays 


be, let every one take heed how they contemn or reprove, for it is the 
came, which, as we read in eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, the bleſſed evangeliſt 
gr. Jonx, and all the churches which he governed, have celebrated 
from the beginning. When CoLtman had enlarged upon this argu- 
ment, the king then commanded AcILBENT to declare the manner of 
his obſervance, whence it ſprung, and upon what authority he con- 
formed to it. But this prelate excuſed himſelf on account of his un- 
ſtillfulneſs in the Engliſ tongue, notwithſtanding there was an inter- 


preter; and deſired his majeſty to permit WIITRID, who had been his 


E diſciple, to ſpeak his ſenſe upon this queſtion. The king conſented to 
the biſhop's requeſt, and WIL RID ſpoke to this effect. The manner 
ol celebrating Eaſter practiſed by us, we ourſelves ſaw generally prac- 
tiſed at Rome, where the bleſſed apoſtles PRTER, and Paur, lived, 
taught, ſuffered, and were buried. The very ſame obſervance we faw 
in the reſt of Italy, and in France. Moreover we are informed, that 
in Africk, Aſia, Egypt, Greece, and all other parts of the world thro 
which the church is ſpred, how different ſoever the inhabitants are in 
3 language and manners, yet they all univerſally celebrate Eaſter at the 

E fame time with us. So that theſe Scots and their accomplices, the 

Picts and Britons inhabitants of two remote iſlands, are the only per- 
| fons which with a fooliſh obſtinacy contend againſt the whole world. 

It would be as tedious as it is unneceſſary, to give all the particulars of 

this conference in the manner which BR DEH relates it. Let it ſuffice to 
@ fay, that tho WIL RID had the more general uſage on the fide he 


pleaded for, and that he ſaid all that the controverſy about Eaſter was 


capable of, yet his argument was grounded upon two miſtakes in mat- 
ters of fact; firſt, by pretending to receive the paſchal computation 
| from Sr. PETER, and ſecondly that it was received in all the weſtern 
| churches except Britain and Ireland ; whereas it had not then prevailed 
in ſome of the churches of France. „„ 


As poor a controverſy as this muſt appear in theſe days to the reader, 


yet it is certain it had been the occaſion of a great deal of trouble in the 
Preceding ages of the church. The reſurrection of our Saviour, as it 
| confirmed the evidence of his being the Mrss1an, and conſequently | 
proved the truth of the doctrines which he had delivered, ſo it had all 
the marks of veneration which the importance of it deſerved: it ſeems 
to have been received as a feſtival of the chriſtian church, from the 
day in which it was accompliſhed ; and both the annual and the 
| weekly commemoration of it was extended together with the pale of 
| the church. But then as this feſtival was received by the conſent, ra- 


ther than by any known command of ChRIST or his apoſtles, or any 
authoritative act of the church, ſo there was no preciſe time eſtab- 
liſhed for the celebration of it. Hence the uſages of the church be- 
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came very different. Some Chriſtians took their rule from the com. 
mand of Gop to the Jews for the celebration of the paſſover; and ob. 


ſerved their Eaſter from the fourteenth day of the firſt month inclu- 


five, till the twentieth, without any regard to the day of the week on 
which it happened; and this was the general practice of the churche; 
of leſſer Aſia. Theſe from hence acquired the title of Quarto-deci- 
mans; and the better to juſtify their practice pretended to follow the 
tradition and example of ST. Joun. There were others, who, under 
the ſame pretence, obſerved their Eaſter only on the firſt day of the 


week ; and this was the caſe of the Britiſh, and Scottiſh churches, 
and thoſe of their eſtabliſhment among the Engliſh. But the uſage 


which was at this time more generally received in the chriſtian world, 
was that contended for by WILTRID, called the rule of ST. PR TER and 
ST. Paur ; and this was the firft Sunday from the fourteenth day at 


evening 'till the one and twentieth of the moon following the vernal 
equinox. However, notwithſtanding all the zeal of WiLrziD and his 


party, to ſhelter their pretence under the authority of the apoſtles and 


the firſt ages of the Romiſh church, it is certain, that that church had 
deſerted the cycle of eighty-four years for finding Eaſter, and took a 


new one of nineteen long after the days of PzTzR. It was indeed bet- 


ter adjuſted to the purpoſe, but being new and unpractiſed in theſe 


north-weſtern parts, the Britiſh, Iriſh, and Scotch, had retained the 


old cycle that was in uſe at the time of their converſion. They might | 
have retained it too in peace and charity, had the ſpirit as well as the 
uſages of the firſt chriſtians deſcended to that age. For Euszz1us, and 
 SocrartEs the hiſtorian, have both obſerved, that till the four and 


peeviſh zeal of Vicrox the firſt, biſhop of Rome, diſturbed the quiet 


and peace of chriſtendom, every church fate undiſturbed in the enjoy- 


ment of its own obſervances ; and when that fiery prelate interrupted 
it with a ſpirit which deſcendeth not from above, IRENARUs biſhop of 


Lyons, tho of the fame opinion with him, reprimanded him very ſe- 
verely, for a breach cf charity on account of a thing of ſo little mo- 
ment. The reader will aſk it may be, where the ſupremacy and intal- 


libility of the ſee of Rome were, that an inferior biſhop ſhould preſume 


to call in queſtion the rectitude of his holineſs meafures, and much 
more to reprimand him for them. The anſwer is, that at that time 
they were not pretended to on the one fide, nor acknowledged and fub- 


mitted to on the other. The words of SocraTzs the hiſtorian, which 
are very remarkable, ſhall-conclude this digreſſion. Neither CHRIST. 
cc nor his apoſtles have commanded any thing concerning the paſchal 
c feaſt, as Moszs did the Jews; their deſign not being to determine 
© circumſtances about holydays, but to inſtruct Chriſtians in the pie- 
« cepts of piety and a good liſe. It is therefore my opinion, that 3 


certain cuſtoms have been introduced into different countries, this o 


the paſchal ſolemnity was one of them, and not built upon the 
8 3 c authorit) 
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authority of the apoſtles. The Quarto-decimans tell us the keeping 
the fourteenth day was inſtituted by ST. Joan : the Romaniſts main- 


tain that they had their practice from ST. PETER and ST. Paul: 


** 


a 


ese hut neither of them has proved their aſſertion from authentic records; 
de and hence it is clear, that the Eaſter feſtival may be kept in every 


( country according to the cuſtom which was firſt introduced in it.” 
11 now go on with the conference. 


+ 
As the aim of Col RMAN and his party was not for victory, or at 


J leaſt, not ſo much to bring over the Romaniſts to their ancient cuſ- 
toms, as to perſuade them that they themſelves might be permitted to 
E obſerve them without diſturbance, they perſiſted in appealing to the 
authority of ST. Wees and Cor uuzA. But WII RID, after juſtifying 
sor. JohN, aſke 

I a to put CoLuwsa in the balance againſt ST. PER the prince of 


Colxuax with an air of triumph, whether he pre- 


the apoſtles, to whom our Saviour ſaid, Thou art PETER, and upon 


E « this rock will I build my church.” What anſwer the prelate made to 
this enſnaring queſtion the hiſtorians have not informed us; and the 
reader muſt obſerve that we know nothing of this council but what we 
bave from the partiſans of Rome. They proceed however to tell us, 
chat the king being ſtruck with this laſt obſervation of WIILFRID's, 
E commanded Col RMAN to inform him, whether theſe words were really 
© ſpoken by Cuxls r to PETER, and whether he could produce any proof 
ol ſo great a power having been given to their CoLumBa. The biſhop 
having given the proper anſwer, and both ſides acknowledging that the 
| words were ſpoken only to the apoſtle, and that the keys of the gates 
of heaven were given him by our Los, the king, if Bzpz's quotation 
of him is true, replied with an amazing ignorance equal to that of his 


queſtions z © I have no intention to contradict the porter of heaven, 


but according to my knowledge and power I will beg his ordinances 
in all things; for fear when I come to heaven gates, and he who 
| © keeps the doors be diſpleaſed with me, there be none to open them 
and let me in.“ This declaration, abſurd as it was, yet was it ſeems 
| applauded in the flattering language of courtiers ; and the majority con- 


cluded for the catholic Eaſter. But there was another point to be diſ- 
cuſſed at this famous conference, about which the parties differed as 


| widely; the eccleſiaſtical tonſure. Had Wirzzro obliged the world 


with the hiſtory and foundation of this important uſage, he would have 
gone beyond the charity of former times, which have ſaid nothing of 
it. Sr. Paul indeed had told us, © that if a man wear long hair it is 
Da ſhame to him; alluding to the mark of effeminacy which it was 
thought in pagan Rome: and perhaps this conſideration, and the ge- 
neral precepts of the goſpel, had introduced a modeſty and decency of 
attire into the church, eſpecially amongſt thoſe who were to be the 
ns wok as well as the FR" of the people. But OE this, there 
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are no footſteps, in ſcripture, or antiquity, to trace the tonſure of ec. 
cleſiaſticks. As minute as Bups has been in relating WILPBID's ha. 
rangue upon the feaſt of Eaſter, he has ſaid nothing more of this article 
of the controverſy, than that it was debated and decided in favour of 
the Romiſh manner. Even BR DE himſelf, it is probable, was aſhamed 
of it; and indeed it muſt have been a curious thing, to, fee Wire 
drawing out all his learning to ſupport the ſhaving Of an eccleſiaſtic, 
and the ſhaving it in a particular manner, to diſtinguiſh him from a 


layman, as an article of importance in the chriſtian church. To ſpeak 
* — | * s * 
ſeriouſly, if there was not a dark ſide in human nature, and if expe- 


rience did not teach us, that the zeal of good men does not often bear 
a true proportion to the ſubject of it, one would wonder how an ulage 


of ſuch a ridiculous kind as this ſhould creep into the church at all; 


and much more that it ſhould cver be thought an article important 


enough to divide it. Who would believe if it was not certain, or who 


would relate 1t it hiſtorical truth did not oblige him, that there were 
men weak enough to raiſe and agitate a diſpute with great warmth and 
violence, whether the tonſure of ST. PETER, or the tonſure of ST. Paul, 
ſhould be obſerved by the clergy ; whether the whole head of an eccle- 
ſiaſtic ſhould be ſhaved except a narrow circle in imitation of a crown 
of thorns, or whether only the top or crown of the head in a circular 


manner; when neither of theſe apoſtles had ſaid a word of either. But 


ſuch men there were, and the peace of the church was diſturbed about 
ſuch trifles. e b 
Theſe affairs having been thus debated with great heat, and the 


king having declared himſelf in favour of the Romiſh uſages and rites, 
Col x MAN threw up his biſhopric in diſguſt ; and the nobility and cler- 


gy of his party grew very uneaſy at a deciſion which they thought was 
not a juſt one. The biſhop, for his part, retired into Ireland which 
was his country, and by that means gave an advantage to his adverſa- 


Ties which they deſired. Tupa, a man of learning and character, who 


had received his conſecration from the Scotch, but had deſerted their 


cuſtom of keeping Eaſter, ſucceded him in his ſee ; and living a few 
months only after, WILT RID opponent to CoLEMAN at the conference, 


tho not above thirty years. of age, was by the prince's ſollicitation made 
biſhop of the Northumbrians in his room. Thus was the ſtorm which 


this diſpute had raiſed, appeaſed at length to the great ſatisfaction of 


the biſhop of Rome and his adherents ; not doubting that their ſuccels 
in this affair would contribute greatly towards eſtabliſhing the papal 
juriſdiction over the northern Engliſh ; as in fact it did. Indeed W1t- 
RID did not ſo much as pretend, that the biſhop of Rouz, or the 
archbiſhop of CanTzzBury by virtue of a delegation from him, had 
any authority over the church of the Northumbrians, or that the mo- 
del of pope GREGOR Y was of any force. On the contrary, he was no 
ſooner choſen biſhop, than he propoſed going into France for a conſe- 

| cration; 
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| ation; tho Dsus-DEDIT who ſucceded HoNoRIs in the ſee of Can- 
berbury, was then living. The king and his whole party conſented to 


W his propoſal ; and he was ſent over thither at the public charge, and 
cConſecrated by AciL BERT archbiſhop of Paris. This prelate was at the 
Conference held by Oswy, and had been biſhop of the Weſt-Saxons ; 
but his king having divided the biſhopric without his conſent, and 
erected a new fee at Wincheſter, AciEERT quitted England in reſent- 
ment, and going over to France, which was his native country, was 
there made archbiſhop of Paris. In this ſituation he was when WIIL- 
E :xrp went over to him; and tho the conſecration of the metropolitans 
ol other provinces is the firſt and diſtinguiſhing right of the primate of 
z national church, and the conſecrating the biſhops of the province the 

common right of every metropolitan, yet we do not find that the arch- 
© biſhop complained of this contradiction to GreGory's model, or that 
E Wi.rzlD was ever blamed for it. Whereas, if Dzus-DepiT had been 
eſteemed as primate of all England, according to the appointment of 
© pope GzeGoRy, his grace could not have overlooked the affront, nor 
WIrzIp eſcaped uncenſured. 


K way however had been opened to a communion between the Eng- 


E liſh churches which followed the uſages of the Britons and Scotch, and 
| thoſe eſtabliſhed by the miſſionaries from Rome; and a reſolution was 
made by the Northumbrians to ſubmit to the rites of the Roman church. 
| This was a matter of great importance to the miſſionaries; and having 
| ſucceded thus far, they did not doubt of carrying their point thro in a 
little time to their higheſt wiſhes. Indeed they met with a rub 
| ſoon after, which retarded their progreſs for a while, and gave them 
© ſome uneaſineſs. WILTRID ſtaid in France upon ſome pretence or 
other much longer than he had occaſion for; and his abſence prompt- 
ed the Quartodecimans to try their intereſts again at the court of Oswv. 
Their remonſtrances prevailed, and C Hab, a Scot from Ireland, thought 
© to be brother to him who was at that time biſhop of London, was e- 


[ed to the ſee of Northumberland. He went at the king's appoint- 
ment into Kent to be conſecrated by the archbiſhop ; but before he 
could reach Canterbury Dzus-DzDiT died; and he therefore applied 


| himſelf to WIN A biſhop of Winceſter, who taking to his aſſiſtance two 


Britiſh biſhops conſecrated Cray. In a ſhort time after, WiLrziD 


returned to England, with many uſages of the French model along with 


him, and finding his biſhopric filled up remained ſome time at Canter- 


| bury, to take care of that dioceſe in ordaining prieſts and deacons dur- 


Ing the vacancy z or rather it may be in hopes of ſucceding to it ; for 
long before TuzoDoRE was appointed he came into Northumberland, 
and not daring to remonſtrate againſt the fickleneſs of his pupil and friend 
prince Al RED, retired into his monaſtery at Rippon. The taking 
this advantage of WILrRID's abſence, was certainly a great mortification 
Tor 3 : | B b 0 to 
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to him and his party; and yet it ſeems to be rather owing to the per. 
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but whilſt the ceremonial was preparing for his conſecration, he died 


Boo; Il. 


ſonal failings of the man, than to any change in the ſentiments of the 
king and his ſon. For if we take the character of this prelate from hi, 
conduct, and from the pomp and luxury he introduced afterwards into 
the church, he appears to be a man of a daring and vainglorious tem. 
per, who affected noiſe and magnificence; and it is probable that this 


laid him open to the practiſes of his enemies who were of a very diffe- 


rent caſt, and were too conſiderable to be inſulted and overcome by him 
all at once. But however notwithſtanding this compliance with the 


party which had oppoſed him, both Oswy and his ſon remained ſteady 


in their reſolution to conform to the rites and uſages of the ſee of Rome 


and to unite with that church which the miſſionaries from thence had 
_ planted here in England. This manifeſtly appeared in the choice of 


Crap and Tupa, who were both of thoſe principles, and by ſending 
Cap to Canterbury to be conſecrated by the archbiſhop : but if it wa 


not plain enough from hence, an opportunity ſoon offered to put it out 


of doubt. 


Not long after the aſſembly or ſynod at Whitby, Dzxus- DE DIT arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, and ExcomstrT king of Kent, both died of a 
plague which at that time raged very violently in many places. The 
king was ſucceded by his ſon EczxzxT, who no ſooner aſcended the 


_ throne than he conſulted Oswy his relation and the chief monarch of 
the heptarchy, about filling up the ſee, and making a further proviſion 
for the Engliſh church. Oswy having got over the prejudice of his 


education, by WII x RI p's flouriſh about the prerogative of ST. PETER, 
Joined readily in this deſign with the king of Kent. After ſome con- 


ſultation on the ſtate of religion over the heptarchy, they reſolved to 


appoint a perſon of the Engliſh nation to ſuccede to the ſee of Canter- 


_ bury, whom they would ſend to Rome to be conſecrated according to 
the ceremonies of that church; and who might afterwards eſtabliſh the 
ſucceſſion of the clergy, and the diſcipline of the Engliſh churches, on 


_ that model. Indeed the heats on both fides were ſo violent and anti- 


chriſtian, that the friends and enemies of the tonſure, refuſed mutually 
to receive conſecration from one another: and this was not all; a 


diſpute agitated with ſuch malevolence kept the princes and people of 


the different communions at ſuch a diſtance, and created ſuch difficul- 


ties and uneaſineſs of converſation, that their common intereſt made it 


neceſſary to look out for a remedy to this contention. In purſuance 
of the reſolution entered into by the two kings, WicnarD, an Engliſh- 
man by birth, and a prieſt of the church of Kent, was by common 


cConſent elected archbiſhop of Canterbury; and with letters from Oswy 


and EGBERTH ſent to Rome to receive his conſecration. The elected 
prelate was entertained there with great marks of kindneſs and reſpect; 


O 
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„ora plague, which was likewiſe fatal to moſt of his retinue. This was 
= 2 great diſappointment to the Engliſh princes; at the ſame time that 

tit furniſhed VITALIAx, biſhop of Rome, with an advantagious oppor- 
to tunity to bring that about, which, his predeceſſors, and the miſſiona- 
n- ties from Rome, for above three-ſcore years had been labouring for in 
his  yain. Hitherto, the famous converſions of the Engliſh, like the mo- 

dern ones of the Chineſe, had ſerved the ends of noiſe or oſtentation, 
im but had done little towards enlarging the papal juriſdiction and the 
| apoſtolic ſee. But having now a commiſſion from the two moſt potent 


dy WF of the Engliſh princes, to conſecrate their archbiſhop, who died before 
ne, it could be performed, VirtaLtan catches eagerly at this incident; and 
nad I without ſending to England, to give the kings an opportunity of ap- 
f pointing, or ſo much as approving, a ſucceſſor to Wicyarp, he pre- 
ing ſently caſts about to find one fit to be truſted with the intereſts of the 


ſee of Rome. At firſt he thought of Aprian, a Neopolitan monk; 
a man of much knowlege in eccleſiaſtical affairs, and well ſkilled in 
Greek and Latin: but the humble abbot did not aſpire to ſo high a 
ſtation, and deſired his holineſs would excuſe him. Being preſſed a 


rch- I ſecond time by the pope, after a monk whom he had recommended re- 
of a 5 fuſed it hkewiſe, he preſented another whoſe name was Tazopos ; 
The WW who, in point of age and learning, was much better qualified, he ſaid, 
the WT for fo ſublime a charge than himſelf. This monk was a native of Tar- 
þ of us in Cicilia, well inſtructed in prophane and ſacred learning, ſkilled 
fon in the languages of Greece and Rome, and a man of a grave and reli- 
* his WW gious converſation. The pope upon examination accepted THEODOR; 
TEM, on condition however that ApkIAN ſhould attend him into England, 
con- not only to aſſiſt him in preaching the chriſtian doctrine, but alſo that 
d to be ſhould be a check upon him, fays Bzps, leſt he ſhould introduce 
nter- any of the cuſtoms or opinions of the Greeks into the church of Eng- 
ng to land, contrary to thoſe which had been taught and received there from 
OO Fg NS, 
anti- Beſides what has been already related, there were many accidents 
ually which favoured the union of the churches eſtabliſhed here in England 
ls ; by the Scottiſh and Romiſh clergy. The Eaſt-Saxons were at this time - 
le o 


& tributary to the Mercians, and king WuLyfzs, who thro his friendſhip 
hcul- with Al RID was favourably inclined to: his preceptor WIL RID, had 
ade it by his means been brought over to the Roman uſages; and ſo readily 
uance joined in the project of the Kentiſh and Northumbrian kings to unite 
gliſh- WW the Engliſh churches. The kingdoms of the Eaſt-Angles and Weſt- 


amon Saxons, had already received the ceremonies of the church of Kent, 


DV and the South-Saxons at that time were not converted. The way be- 
lected W ing thus prepared for the union when ThgoDORE came into England, 
pect ; there ſeems to be no obſtruction to it but that of his authority as me- 
die | 


tropolitan; for the authority of the ſee of Canterbury, notwithſtanding 
GRE- 
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hitherto poſſeſſed the ſee of Canterbury, 


tled the catholic way of keeping Eaſter, and brought the 
thorow conformity to the uſages of the church. T He ſee of Rocheſter 


having been vacant a conſiderable time from the death of Daw14- 
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GRECOORV's model, had never yet extended beyond the kingdom «of 
Kent. A ſmall acquaintance with mankind is enough to let us know, 
that the ſame men who part eaſily with ancient uſages which leave thei 
intereſts ſafe and unimpaired, are brought with difficulty to ſubmit to 
changes which leſſen their intereſt and power. The whole courſe of 
the hiſtory makes it evident, that the Engliſh knew no authority the 
biſhop of Rome had to give them a metropolitan againſt their will 


and indeed the independance of the ſeveral kingdoms ſeems to make 


the reaſons ineffectual upon which the authority of metropolitans way 
firſt eſtabliſhed. It is not unlikely that this was one of WILFRID's mo- 


tives, why at his advancement to the ſee of York or Holy-iſland, he 


choſe rather to go to France, than to Canterbury, for his conſecration : 
and tho our hiſtorians are ſilent as to this particular, yet one can ſcarce 


forbear thinking, that this was likewiſe the true reaſon why he after- 
wards declined appearing, as we ſhall ſee, at the firſt ſynod held by 
 Trzopot, and openly reſiſted the n. of the ſecond. But _ 


15 only e 


Tauren the greateſt man for learning and abilities that had 
wiſely conſidering how much 
it imported him to make a right uſe of the preſent juncture of affair, 


was no ſooner arrived, than he applied himſelf to ſecure the favour and 
_ aſſiſtance of the ſeveral princes. To this purp 


ole he travelled over the 


greateſt part of England, made a viſitation of the ſeveral churches, {t- 
people to a 


NUs, he there conſecrated PuTTa biſhop of that ſee; a man more 


| verſed in eccleſiaſtical affairs than exerciſed in ſecular buſineſ. 
This prelate, in ſhort, as Bzpz obſerves, was the only one that had 
| hitherto exerciſed the archiepiſcopal functions, and was the firſt arch- 


biſhop of Canterbury that was univerſally ſubmitted to by the Engliſh 
church. One of the firſt particular objects of his care in this viſitation, 
after the general concerns of religion and the church were regulated, 


ſeems to be the caſe of biſhop WIL RID; who had diſtinguiſhed him- 
ſelf in the cauſe of Rome, and who after being elected biſhop of the 


northern Engliſh was not permitted to enjoy his biſhopric, but was then 
in a private character and retired to his own monaſtery of Rippon- 


Many circumſtances. concurred to favour the hopes which THEODOR 


had conceived of reſtoring W1LFR1D to his dioceſe. Chap, who was 
ſettled in it in his room, and who was one of Aipan's diſciples, was 
an eminent inſtance of apoſtolic piety ; and was almoſt always travel- 
ling for the inſtruction of the people. He was a very humble, good 


man, and had the true ſpirit of a chriſtian prelate; ſeriouſly conſider- 


ing the weight of the truſt which he had undertaken, and the duty) 
8 more 
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more than the dignity of that holy office. When he was reprimanded 
therefore by THERODORE for uſurping the right of WIIT RID, and for 
being conſecrated by the biſhop of Wincheſter and two Britiſh bi- 
ſhops, he anſwered with an admirable and uncommon modeſty, that 
he always thought himſelf unworthy of the character of a biſhop, that 
he took it upon him not by choice but in obedience to his ſuperiors, 
and that if there was any defect in his title or conſecration he was very 
ready to part with his truſt and to retire. TazoDors, warm and over- 
bearing as he was himſelf, was charmed with ſuch humility and ſub- 
miſſion ; and diſſuading him from laying down his epiſcopal function, 
at the ſame time that he would not overlook his defect, he perfected his 


| f conſecration, after the catholic manner. The good man thus abaſed 


retired quietly to his monaſtery, that he might make room for WII 


| rai; whom the two kings of Northumberland, at the inſtance of 


TaxzoDORE, had conſented to reſtore. But ſoon after this TarummanN 
biſhop of Litchfield dying, king WuLentx applied to the metropolitan 
to conſecrate a biſhop in his room: and Txeopors being unwilling, 
ſays BEDs, to conſecrate a new biſhop, or, as we will charitably fup- | 
poſe, being deſirous to do juſtice to the extraordinary merit of CHa 
whom he had arbitrarily depoſed, recommended it to Oswy that CH AD 
might be appointed biſhop of that province. The king, who was con- 
vinced of the prelate's piety and the indignity that had been offered him, 


was eaſily prevailed upon to recommend him to the king of the Mer- 


cians: and Chap was a ſecond time drawn out from a retired mo- 


naſtic life, which he much delighted in, to take upon him the epiſcopal 


character in a very large and extenſive dioceſe. 


Whilſt advances were thus making apace towards the union of the 


Engliſh churches, and their ſubmiſſion to the power and juriſdiction of 

a metropolitan, the archbiſhop was not inſenſible that the impreſſions 
= which are owing only to the arts of addreſs are ſeldom laſting, and that 
vo ties are ſo ſtrong and binding as thoſe which are created by intereſt 


and advantage. He therefore publiſhed a reſolution equally ſuited to his 


3 character and deſign and this was to inſtruc the youth in the Greek 


and Latin languages, in geometry, muſic, aſtronomy, arithmetic, and 
other uſeful parts of learning, in which he and ApRTAN his companion 
were at no ſmall trouble themſelves. Having ſtirred them up to the 
love of learning, by his inſtructions, example, and the books he 


1 brought over with him, he then ſent for maſters and ſet up ſchools with 


ſuch ſucceſs, that BDE ſays there were ſome of their ſcholars in his 
time, ſo perfectly verſed in the learned languages as to be able to ſpeak 


them with the ſame fluency and correctneſs as they did their native 


tongue. A ſchool for teaching Greek was erected in a village which 
from thence was called Greeklade, and now corruptly Cricklade; the 
teachers of which repairing afterwards to Oxford about twenty miles 

Vol. I. 55 from 
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from it, are ſuppoſed by biſhop Gopwin, to have laid the foundation of 
this famous univerſity. But this we {hall fee is a ſuppoſition not war- 
ranted by fact. It is not ealy to determine whether the wiſdom or the 


charity of this undertaking was greateſt : but it is eaſy to ſee that 


the maſters brought from Rome, would not forget the uſages of that 
church, and that the Engliſh trained up under them would readil 

take the impreſſion made at ſuch a time. To eradicate therefore the 
prejudices of the other party, by ſetting up other ſchools, and of 
greater eminence than thoſe which the Scotch had inſtituted, was a 
ſtroke of policy worthy the genius of the archbiſhop ; and the ſucceſs 
was anſwerable. Let us however not ſet it to the account of wiſdom 
only, but allow that benevolence had its ſhare in ſuch a noble and ex- 


tenſive undertaking. His enemies probably would not allow it, but 


impute it entirely to his artifice ; ſuch is the miſchief, among other 
things, which party ſquabbles occafion, to the candour of the human 
mind. | 1 e OE 


The proper meaſures being thus purſued, and the intended union of 


the Engliſh churches being ready for the laſt hand to be put to it; 


THEoDoRE loſt no time in carrying his deſign into execution: He in- 
gratiated himſelf ſo much with the princes of the heptarchy, that not- 


withſtanding the death of his friends the king of Kent, and of Os wy 
Eing of Northumberland, whoſe ſon ALFRED too was loft to him by 

being depoſed, he got them to agree to a ſynod in fix hundred ſeventy- 
three, at Heradford, according to CAubEN, a place in Hertfordſhire, 
probably that which is now the capital town in that county. Beſides 


the archbiſhop, there were BIs I biſhop of the Eaſt-Angles, WIL RID 


biſhop of the Northumbrians by his delegate, PuTTa biſhop of Ro- 
cheſter, LEeuTHERIUs biſhop of the Weſt-Saxons, and WIN RID bi- 
ſhop of the Mercians. Theſe were all the biſhops that were at that 
time in England, for the South-Saxons were not then converted; and 
I have already aſſigned a probable reaſon why WILFRID attended by 2 
deputy. They had all of them been conſecrated by THEODORE, and 
raiſed perhaps to the epiſcopal character by his intereſt: he had there- 
fore the faireſt pretenſions to the chair, ſetting aſide his title of arch- 
| biſhop, and prefided accordingly in the ſynod. When they were thus 
met together, and every one had taken his ſeat according to his order, 


the archbiſhop addreſſed them in the name of CurisT, beſeeching them 


that they might all unanimouſly adviſe, and ſincerely determine, to 
obſerve all the definitions and decrees which have been made by the 
holy orthodox fathers touching the chriſtian faith. Then recommend- 
ing peace and charity and the unity of the church, he aſked them one 
by one in order, whether they conſented that theſe things which had 
been canonically decreed by the fathers ſhould be inviolably obſerved ? 


The biſhops all ſeverally gave their conſent; and Tazopors produ- 
e 8 cing 


ter 
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of | i cing a collection of canons from the ancient councils, in which he had 
marked ten that he thought neceflary to the ſtate of the Engliſh church, donned 


i da that they might be obſerved with a more eſpecial care. The firſt ; 
at canon, which indeed was the foundation of the union, was, that they 

at could all uniformly keep the feaſt of Eaſter on the Sunday following 

ly MW the fourteenth day of the firſt month of March, The ſecond directed, 


i that no biſhop ſhould uſurp or invade the dioceſe of another, but con- 
of tent himſelf with governing the people committed to his charge. The 


a | third made it unlawful for any biſhop to give unneceſſary trouble to any 

s religious houſes, or to take any thing from them by force. By the 

m fourth, monks were not permitted to remove to other monaſteries, ex- | 
x- WW cept by diſmiſſion of their own abbot, to remain in that obedience which A 


ut they promiſed at their firſt admiſſion. The fifth required, that the 
er MW clergy ſhould not remove from one dioceſe to another, nor be enter- 
in nained in any other, without letters of recommendation from their own 
E biſhop; and in caſe any one thus removing ſhould refuſe to return, 
3 both he that receives him, as well as he that is received, {hall be liable 


of do excommunication. The ſixth enjoined biſhops and prieſts travelling 

t; out of their own precincts, not to exerciſe any ſacerdotal office without 
n- che permiſſion of the biſhop of the dioceſe where they were. The i 
t- WE frcnth propoſed a ſynod to be held twice a year; but this being judged 
vv [ME inconvenient, it was agreed by them all, that ſuch a ſynod ſhould 
by meet once every year on the firſt of Auguſt at a place called Cloveſhoo. 
y- WE The eighth directed that no biſhop ſhould ambitiouſly prefer himſelf 
re, before another; but that all ſhould take place according to the order 

des and antiquity of their conſecration. The ninth, which was debated but 
i at that time not concluded, propoſed, that ſince the number of 
o- WE Chriſtians was augmented, therefore more biſhops alſo ſhould be con- 
bi- WE {ecrated. The tenth regarded marriages, that none ſhould be allowed 
hat but ſuch as were according to the canons ; that inceſt ſhould be ſtrictly - 
nd forbidden; and that none ſhould put away his wife except in caſe of 
ya aadultery, and ſhould either remain unmarried, or be reconciled to his 
nd wife. Theſe were the acts of this ſynod ; and that no ſcandalous con- 
re- tention ſhould hereafter ariſe, nor any falſe tranſcripts of them be pub- 
ch- Wh liſhed, they were put into writing by a public notary and confirmed by 
hus the ſubſcription of every biſhop. This being done, the archbiſhop 
ler, pronounced the following ſentence, and diſmiſſed the aſſembly. 
em W © Whoſcever therefore ſhall any ways endeavour to infringe theſe our 
to MW © definitions conformable to the decrees of ancient canons, and con- 

he WW © firmed by our unanimous ſubſcriptions, let ſuch a one know, that 
na- he is ſeparated from our communion, and from the exerciſe of all 
one © facerdotal offices.” Hoe bot 
had „ 5 

d? Beps is the only author to whom their poſterity is o»Fged for the 
du- account of this aflembly ; who tells us, that Tuzoport fummoned a 


ing | council 
+: 
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council of the biſhops ; © Txzoporus cogit concilium epiſcoporum :” 
and thoſe who meaſure the authority of the archbiſhop, by the right 
which has been claimed and exerciſed by his ſucceſſors, reſolve it gene- 
rally into an act of the metropolitical power. Cardinal BaxOoN1s, 
who turns every thing to ſerve the intereſt and pretenſions of the 
church of Rome, would perſuade us it was called by THEODORE in a 
legatine character, by authority from the pope; and it is poſſible he 
may be believed by thoſe who judge of their ancient right, from the 
modern authority of the biſhops of Rome. But yet in the account 
which the primate himſelf gives, as it is recorded by BRD R, there is not 
the leaſt ground for this aſſertion, which the cardinal has advanced ſo 
roundly : for there Tyzopore only fays, ſpeaking of himſelf and the 
biſhops who were aſſembled, © that it was by us judged fit that we 
e {hould meet together according to the manner preſcribed by the ve- 
“ nerable canons :” and nothing is more certain, than that the calling 
of ſynods without the bounds of the patriarchate of Rome, was at that 
time an uſage quite unknown in the world: nor was it allowed of at all 
in England till above four hundred years after this. But, in ſhort, 
whoever conſiders impartially the ſtate of the Engliſh church at that 
time, will be very apt to conclude, that the convening of this council 
was owing to nothing but the authority of their kings, who, at THEO 
'DoRE's requeſt, and the better to execute their own deſign of eftabliſh- 
ing a national church, conſented to and appointed this aſſembly of their | 
biſhops. Nay, what is more, it is evident, that the archbiſhop owed | 
his metropolitical authority entirely to the approbation and agreement 
of the kings. For the catholic church took example in this inſtance 
from the ſtate; and fixed the metropolitan, where the empire had firſt | 
fixed the metropolis of the province: but that the biſhop of the chief 
city of a province, ſhould extend his authority beyond the bounds of the 
province, or carry it into a ſeparate and independant province, was a | 
direct contradiction to the reaſon upon which this inſtitution of metro- | 
politans was founded, and without a precedent in the uſage of the 
church. The abſurdity is ſtill ſtronger where kingdoms were indepen: | 
dent, which was the caſe where Tyxropors interpoſed : fo that as arch- 

biſhop of Canterbury, he had juſt as much reaſon to claim the ſub- 
miſſion of the biſhops of the other kingdoms, as the king of Kent had to 
demand crowns of the ſeveral kings. He had all the right indeed which 
the biſhops of Rome could give ; and fo had the ſees of York, and Lon- 
don: for GREGORV the great appointed, that thoſe cities ſhould. be the 


ſeats of the future metropolitans; and Honozivs confirmed his grant Y 


to the ſee of York in ſending the pall to Paulixus. Above an age 
indeed after the death of this prelate, his ſucceſſors remained in the 
ſtate of private biſhops ; and ior ought that appears to the contrary, 
the biſhops of London never pretended to any advantages from the 
grant of GrtGory, but have quietly remained ſubject to the Pe 
on 
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ticularly what is ſaid before of WII TRIp, and what his caſe then will 
ſoon oblige me to relate, muſt ſee great reaſon to be convinced, that 
the union of the Engliſh churches, and the admiſſion of THEODORE 
into them as metropolitan ſo neceſſary to that union, were owing en- 
tirely to the favour of the princes of the heptarchy. Nor will he heſi- 


from convenience and reaſons of ſtate ; and not from any belief which 


affairs of the churches under their government, and much leſs to 
oblige them to ſubmit to the biſhop of another kingdom as metropolitan 


Engliſh churches, 


Vo“. I. ms | Dd : 1 05 THE 


tion of the ſee of Canterbury ever ſince. Upon the whole, whoever 
conſiders the ſtate of the Roman church at that time in England, par- 


tate, I think, a moment in concluding, that this favour proceeded 


the kings had of the right of the ſee of Rome, to intermeddle in the 


over all. But whatever were the reaſons upon which the union of the 
churches was then founded, we have in this ſynod the firſt view of a 
national Engliſh church under one common metropolitan ; which was 
a change in the government, that occaſioned much greater changes, as 


the next book will ſhew, in the diſcipline and the worſhip of the 


1 
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feſtival after the manner it was celebrated in the Weſtern 
| churches, yet it appears by the Penitential aſcribed to THRODORE, that 
the biſhops who had been conſecrated by the Scots or Britons, were 


not to be admitted to the offices of their function, without an impoſi- 
tion of the hands of, what he calls, a catholic biſhop ; that chriſm 
and the holy euchariſt were permitted to thoſe only who profeſſed to 
be reunited to the church; and that thoſe who doubted of their bap- 


tiſm, were directed to be rebaptized. Theſe are terms of communion 


which lie fo open to reproachful reflexions on the truth and honour of 
thoſe churches, in which the greateſt part of the inhabitants had re- | 
ceived their baptiſm, as makes it hard to ſay, whether there was more 
infolence on the one {ide in impoſing, or more mortification on the | 
other in ſubmitting to them. The ſeveral princes, for the reaſons that | 
we have ſeen, agreed to the calling a council, and to unite the churches, | 
that were independant, into one. But there is a total filence among | 
all the hiſtorians, as to any part which the monarchs took in the de- 
liberations of the council, or in theſe ſubſequent injunctions. Hares-} 
FIELD Alone ſays, and he ſays nothing further, that beſides the biſhops, 
Ecra1D; of the Northumbrians was preſent at this council. They ſeem 
to have committed the care of every thing which concerned the church 
to TuzoDorE: and, poſſeſſed of this power, he exerted it without 
delay, in thus uniting the churches of the Scottiſh and Romiſh eſta- 
bliſhments ; bringing thoſe who had long refuſed it, to join in commu- 
nion with the churches planted by the miſſionaries, and even to ſubmit 


to their impoſitions. 


I 


4 JH O no other terms of communion are mentioned in the ca- 


nons of the council of Hertford, than obſerving the Eaſter | 
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f we may form a judgment from the Penitential, which Du-pIx 

calls with more propriety the Ritual of archbiſhop THERODORR, the Eng- 
lin had a multitude of ceremonies introduced now, which were bur- 
denſome and trifling, to ſay the beſt of them, in exchange for a wor- 
ſhip they had been accuſtomed to, that was in a great meaſure con- 
formable to the plainneſs and fimplicity of the goſpel. Among other 
alterations in the diſcipline of the church, auricular confeſſion was one 
-ndeavoured at by the primate ; and which was before unknown to the 
Engliſh. The council of Trent indeed, had a little time before given 
confeſſion a place among the ſacraments of the church, as an inſtitution 


England, till the time of Tyzoport cotemporary with ViTaLian pope 


before, and as a rite which by ulage was then growing up into reputa- 
tion; but as not being bound upon the conſciences of men, by any 


goſpel. But in juſtice to the archbiſhop, I muſt add, that the fame 


ere author ſays, that this uſage was limited to the faſt of the tenth month, 
oli- aud then deſigned to prepare the laity as well as clergy and monaſticks 
i'm br the devout receiving the Loxp's ſupper at Chriſtmas. 80 far is 
| to EczzzT from telling us of its being a ſacrament of our Saviour's inſti- 
ap- tution, or received as fuch by the univerſal church, or of its being ne- 
von Wl ceflary to ſalvation ; that by his account the Engliſh were till this time 
r of WI unacquainted totally with the practice of auricular confeſſion. It is 
re- from thence even paſt a doubt, that they did not receive it from the 
nore WF Scots, from whom they received their chriſtianity ; for on the contrary 
the Ui it appears, that they were ſo far from teaching this doctrine to the Eng- 
that Wl liſh, that above an hundred years after this, it was a received opinion 
ches, among the Scotch, that confeſſion was not to be made to a prieſt, but 
nong Wl to Gop alone. This was therefore an uſage introduced by THEODORE; 

> de- and theſe fort of changes in diſcipline and worſhip were almoſt all the 
s- converſion which the Engliſh owed the miſſionaries from Rome. 80 
hops, WE great a ſhare however had Tazopors in theſe alterations, that if we 
ſeem 


ae to judge from the ſervices he did to the Romiſh communion, as 
many do, rather than from what he did for the common intereſt of the 
duiſtian faith, he will more than rival AusTin in his pretenſions to 
eſta- 


the title of the apoſtle of the Engliſh church. Nor was the ſee of Can- 


nmu- ME terbury leſs obliged to him than the ſee of Rome; for the authority, 
ubmit JF which time and cuſtom have made the unqueſtionable right of all his 
ucceſſors in the primacy, was certainly owing to the great ſpirit and 

* the conduct of this archbiſhop. @=_ - 
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of CaxisT, and pronounced anathemaes upon every one who denied 
it as neceſſary to ſalvation : but it was not received into the church of 


of Rome. This is the account which we have from EBERT an arch- 
biſhop of York, in the next century, and one of the greateſt men of 
his time. He then ſpeaks of confeſſion as introduced about fifty years 


authoritative act of the church of England, or by any precept of the 


Fut 
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But tho the previous deſign of the ſeveral princes to unite the church, 

W 5 every thing in the ynod at Hertford thus eaſy to Tugopokz, yet 
it is probable that the Engliſh clergy liked this revolution better in th, 
idea, than in the practiſe and execution of it; and this conſideration, 
added to the imperious temper of the primate, was perhaps the. realen 
why his new authority was fo, often queſtioned and contradicted, and 
why he afterwards fell into the violent meaſures which BRDE relate, 
The firſt who ſuffered from his diſpleaſure was WIN RID. biſhop of 
Lichfield, conſecrated by Tmroporr, and preſent with him in 15 
council; and ſaid to be now depoſed by him. There is no account in 
any writer of the circumſtances of that affair; and Bx DE ſays no mor 
of the reaſon of it, than that it was occaſioned by ſome diſobedience to 
the archbiſhop's authority. The depoſing of this biſhop was before the 
| ſecond council held at Hatfield under THERODORER; and tho the Primate 
was doubtleſs at the head of the intereſt which occaſioned it, yet from 
the nature of the metropolitic power, and the bounds preſcribed to i 
by the canons of the catholic church, as well as from the circumſtance 
of affairs at that time, when no other way was known of depoſing 
biſhops but in ſynod, one can hardly think, that WINFRID was forced 
from his ſtation by any act of the primate's own, but by an act of the 
civil power. Epprus accordingly ſays, that the FR of the biſhop | 
was heard in the court of the king of Mercia, and inſtead of depoſed 
that he was driven from his biſhopric. A nonconformity to the terms 
upon which the churches were united was probably the reaſon of tie 
biſhop” s diſgrace ; and by the intereſt of thoſe who formed this union 
it was accompliſhed. A deſign had been on foot indeed about dividing 
the dioceſe of the kingdom of Mercia, by ErHELDRED the king, in 
conjunction with the primate; and this deſign had been oppoſed by | 
WinrriD. A war had likewiſe been carried on for ſome time, between | 
the king of the Mercians and king Ecrrip ; in which the biſhop had 
fn the caufe and party of the latter, as MaimsBuzy has informed | 
us: and if the reader chuſes to impute his diſgrace to this faction in the | 
| Rate rather than to any other motive, he may perhaps be in the right: | 
the hiſtorian is ſilent as to the particular reaſon; but whatever it was, 
he tells us that the biſhop quitted his biſhopric very quietly, in which | 
he was ſucceded by SExuLyHUs, and retiring to a monaſtery, ſpent the | 
remainder of his life in great piety and devotion. | 


About two years after this good man had been forced away foo hi 
ſtation, W1LF&ID biſhop of York, who has already made his appearance } 
in this hiſtory, was condemned to the fame fate. His diſgrace too, it 
is not unlikely, might ſpring from a reaſon of the ſame nature; at leaſt , 
the ſame ſort of reaſon might induce the primate to remain neuter, 


without attempting to prevent the exile of WILFRID, or to — 
15 4 
E | 
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| was engaged in, being no leſs than three times driven from his biſhop- 
ric, we ſhall be very apt to conclude, that he was unealy under the 


his baniſhment under EG RID, yet the writer of his life informs us, that 
his reſuſing to ſubmit to the canons of THEODOR R, was one of the rea- 


tes, | | | 

0 ſons of his exile under Al RED, the ſucceding monarch of the Nor- 
the WH chumbrians. Indeed if GREGORY the great, or Hoxortvs, biſhops of 
tin Rome, had any right to appoint metropolitans here in England, it muſt 
ore be owned that WirerD and his fee had a great deal of injuſtice done 
«to chem. The reader will underſtand that I mean, in the privilege of 
the Wb a metropolitan ; and that I dont mean as thoſe do, who fay that he was 
ae depoſed by THEODORE. For it does not appear that the primate had 
on any concern in the whole affair, further than in conſecrating the biſhops 
oho ſucceded him, continuing in the intereſt of the king, and proba- 
"een bly approving the puniſhment after it was inflited. Bzps, in deliver- 
ang ing an account of the tranſactions of the year in which this affair hap- 
ced pened, ſpeaks of it in theſe words ; © This year a diſpute ariſing be- 
the WY © teen king EcGraiD and the moſt reverend biſhop WILTRID, that 
hop | « prelate was driven from his biſhopric, and two new biſhops were 
ſed, WM © fubſtituted in his room.” In the ſame manner ſpeaks the writer of 
os his life, who was a partaker with him in his ſufferings ; in which there 
the b nothing that looks like the act of a metropolitan. On the contrary, 
nion WM it 1s very evident that WILTRID was deprived and banithed by the ſole 
Jing authority of the king : and indeed if we take the account even from 
„in the viiter of the biſhop's ſtory, we ſhall find more reafon to juſtify 
I by | EGFRID than the prelate. His ſecular pomp and way of living, his 
rcen WM ices and abbies, the magnificence of his houſes, and the great mul- 
had WM titude of his followers cloathed and armed like the train of princes, 
med WM theſe, we are told by that writer, drew upon him the enmity of the 
the king and queen. They are reaſons enough to awake the jealouſy of 
zht: Wl * prince, and in ſome meaſure to excuſe his violence: for when a 
was, Wl ckurchman fo far forgets his proper character, as to endeavour to equal 
hich tte pomp and ſtate of kings, it is not ſo blameable in kings if they 
- the | lhould forget it too, and treat him like another man. ö 
3 BDE indeed has not given us any occaſion of this rupture between 
1 bis tne king and WiLezD ; tho in another place, he has told us that the 
ance round of EGFRID's diflike of this famous prelate, was his neglecting 
>, it to diſſuade the queen from a monaſtic way of life as the king had de- 
leaſt W ed; and not only neglecting this, but on her retiring into a nunnery 


uter, I kütting the veil upon her himſelf. But what has been omitted by the 


cure Vor. I. E e writer 


; his -eftoration. We cannot doubt, I think; from what we have ſeen 
of this prelate before, that he was fincere in his zeal for the rites and 
C vſages of the church. But yet if we may form a judgment of his ſpirit 
ind character, from his way of living, and the perpetual broils that he 


authority of the new metropolitan : and if this was not the reaſon of 
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writer of his life, and which BR DE has only hinted at, is explained at 
large in the hiſtory of ETHELIDRE DA, this Northumbrian queen; which 
lets us into the ſecret of the biſhop's baniſhment. I have omitted the 
accounts of an infinite number of people of faſhion of both ſexes, the 
daughters of kings eſpecially, who ſecluded themſelves from the world, 
and took the habit of the religious. The thread of the hiſtory howeyer 
has obliged me to relate events of this kind, more than enough to in- 
form the reader, that the great zeal of thoſe times, was chiefly ſpent 
in retirement, ſhutting themſelves up in monaſteries, and devoting 
themſelves to God and to eccleſiaſtical contemplations. Queen Eryz;. 
DREDA, Who was poſſeſſed with the enthuſiaſm ſo much in faſhion, 
and who was ſtruck with the appearance of ſuch tranſcendent humility 
in deſerting a crown to become a nun, had avowed her inclination tg 
quit the court and to retire. She ſet her heart at laſt it ſeems fo much 
on chaſtity and retirement, and ſo ſteddily refuſed the embraces of the 
king her huſband, that his right, his authority, his perſuaſions, and 
the injury done him in expoſing him to temptations, made no impreſ- 
ſions upon her. The king, who loved her extremely, and was very 
_ unwilling therefore to part with her, offered WireRID, who was her 
confeſſor and had the greateſt influence over her, a very large gratif- 
cation if he would bring her off from her reſolution, But the prelate 
was ſo far from attempting to ſet her conſcience right, as it was his 
duty, that he even adviſed her to importune the king for a divorce; 
and without her huſband's conſent ſhe at laſt withdrew into a monaſtery, 
and received the veil from the hands of WiLezip. The king, being 
ſtill deſirous to live with her, endeavoured to bring her back again; but | 
in vain, His paſſion of love for the princeſs, was then turned into re- 
ſentment againſt the prelate; and he had the ſhareof it which he deſerved, | 
For from that time, ſays the hiſtorian, © the king had not that inward } 
_ © eſteem for the holy confeſſor WIL RID which he formerly had, but 
ec filently concealed his anger till he had a fit opportunity to ſhew it, 
ce and then for his proceding in this affair drove him from his biſhop- | 
c ric.” Let us ſtop here to make a reflexion, on the power of pre- 
judice, and of the faſhion of the times, on the human mind. 80 dif- 
ferent are the judgments of men thro theſe cauſes, that the ſame actions | 
which have expoſed this princeſs juſtly to our cenſure, and the biſhop | 
as juſtly to the king's reſentment, in the opinion of thoſe who wrote 
their ſtory, made the one a faint, and the other a confeſſor. Another 
reflexion preſents itſelf on the conduct and fate of WII RID; it ſpeaks} 
to the heart and ſhould be heard. If he could be excuſed in this in- 
ſtance, as I think he cannot, yet we muſt remember that he was the} 
head of a party by which Col EMaN the late biſhop of the ſame Nor- 
thumbrians was deprived ; and was rewarded with the chair of that hol 
prelate whom he had driven out of it. This is a conduct ſo incapable ot} 
any excuſe, that if one might preſume to interpret the dark 15 s of 
| Ot, heaven, 
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| heaven; and to judge of things ſo far above our reach, one would 
ink that, the hardſhips which fell upon WII RID, were dealt out by 


-ovidence, as a juſt return for his cruel and contumelious uſage of his 


predeceſſor. But I turn again to the hiſtory, 


The king growing very cool in his reſpect for WIL RID, which 


| rather increaſed than depreſſed the inſolence of the prelate, as ſoon as 
Txg0DORE came again into Northumberland, E RID complained of 

him to the metropolitan; alledging that inſtead of his edifying the 

| people, he brought a great ſcandal on religion by his pride and arro- 


gance. The king was not alone in the accuſation; the queen whom 


| he had married on the deſertion of ETHELIDRERDA joined him in it, and 
| they complained with reaſon. Some hiſtorians have not ſcrupled to ſay, 


that TyzoDORE was bribed by the court to hear the charge. It is cer- | 


tain that the primate was in the king's intereſt ; and gave ear fo far to 
| the complaint againſt the prelate, as to conſent to the dividing his bi- 


ſhopric into two, and to conſecrate his ſucceſſors. But it is abſurd 


| when we are to ſeek for the cauſe of TyeoDort's conduct in this buſi- 


nek, to fix on bribery from the court. There were other motives, 
more natural, and more cogent with a man of the primate's temper 3 
who was never charged with avarice, but who had the ſpirit of govern- 
ing in a great degree. Finding this a fat juncture therefore to im- 
prove his rights as metropolitan, and to leſſen thoſe of the ſee of York, 
which had been dignified with the title of an archbiſhopric from Rome, 
he was reſolved not to let it ſhip, Accordingly, without hearing what 
Wi.zz1D had to ſay, he conſented to his deprivation ; and with the 
king's leave erected two biſhopricks in his dioceſe. Bos A was made 
biſhop of Vork; and over the other ſee which continued fixed at Holy- 
Iland EAT TA was made biſhop. About three years after, this laſt _ 
was again divided into two, and a new ſee erected at Hexham, over 

which one TRUM BERT was appointed. About the time that the dioceſe 
of WIL RID was firſt divided, Er RID, having defeated WUIrHERE 
king of the Mercians, and poſſeſſed himſelf of that part of Lincoln- 
ſhire which is ſtill known by the name of Lindſey, cauſed a biſhopric to 
be erected in his new conqueſt, by the name of the biſhopric of Sydna- 
ceſter, now called Gainſborough, and put this truſt into the hands of 


Konzap. The new biſhops were all of them conſecrated at York by 


TazoDoRE, and if we may believe the writer of the life of WIL RID, 
without any other prelate to aſſiſt him in the conſecration. If this is 
true, the primate broke thro the regulations of GzzGory, as well as 
the canons of the council of Nice: ſo little are men governed by any 
principles of politicks or religion, when their intereſt or inclination are 
contradicted by them. The ſettlement of Eavnt ap was as ſhort lived 
as the glories of king Eorkip's conqueſt ; for EDILRED ſucceding Wur- 

"HERE in the kingdom of Mercia, iecovered the province which he 1 
loſt, 
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loſt, at once forced the biſhop from his ſee, his enemy from the poſ. 
ſeſſion of the country which he had conquered, and put an end to the 
biſhopric of Sydnaceſter, till he reſtored it again by his own authority 
in the following year, and made EDETLWINE his biſhop. - To ſoſten 
Eaphrap's misfortune, the monaſtery of Rippon in Yorkſhire, built 
by WILTRID and vacant by his exile, was given to him by THEODOR; 
in which he continued quietly for the remainder of his life. 


Whilit theſe affairs were carrying on thus in England, Wirtz 
and his followers made the beſt of their way to Rome. AAT Ho the 
| firſt, at this time in the papal chair, was employed in preparing lepates 

and inſtructions for the ſixth general council convened againſt the Mo- 

nothelites; a ſpecies of hereticks whole opinion was ſuppoſed to deſtroy 

the perfection of CHRIS T's humanity, as depriving it of will and ope- 

ration. The pope, in order to be well advifed in this affair, fum- 

moned a previous ſynod of his own clergy, which was aſſembled at the 

1 time when WII RID came. This circumſtance, together with his ap- 

peal to the ſee of Rome, has given occaſions to ſpeculations very dif- 

ferent; and at once ſerved as an argument among ſome, to prove the 

right of the biſhop of Rome to convene the whole Weſtern church to 

| his councils ; and to advance his right, among others, to appeals as 

| their ſupreme head. But yet whilſt theſe arguments are brought for 

the ſupport of one common cauſe, the ſuppoſitions on which they are 

founded mutually deſtroy each other. For that WIL RID ſhould come 

to Rome by virtue of a ſummons from Ac aATHo, as the repreſentative 

of the Engliſh church, which is ſuppoſed by ſome, and yet at the fame | 

time appeal from the authority of the church he came to repreſent a | 

a perſon oppreſſed and injured, which is ſuppoſed by others, is juſt as | 

probable, as that a prince ſhould at once baniſh a man from his king- } 

dom, and honour him with the truſt and character of an embaſlador 

whilſt he remained in exile. Nor do the reaſonings of theſe writers 

| claſh more with one another than they do with the truth of hiſtory. | 

For fo far is it from being true, that the pope ſent his fummons to all 

the Weſtern biſhops to appear in his council at Rome, and much les wü 

that WIL RID appeared as proctor of the Engliſh church, that the hi- me 

tory of this council puts it beyond a doubt, that even a conſiderabl . © 

| | part of Italy itſelf, was not at this time within the Roman patriarchate. WI 29 

Indeed WILTRID was admitted into this provincial ſynod, and probably ch 

gave an account to that aſſembly of the doctrine of the churches in thi} Th 

iſland with relation to the affair then in debate. But to put it out W alk 

of doubt that he was not there as a proxy, it appears by the popes W 

epiſtle to the emperor, that THRODORE and the Engliſh had no legate WI * 

to repreſent them in this council held at Rome. That WIL FRID, who | By 

was an open enemy to the Scots, who had never had any communion tiſl 

with the Britons, and was at this time under baniſhment by ey = 
| Old 
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could yet be thought to be the legate and repreſentative of them all 


: in this council, is ſo extremely improbable and abſurd, that the popiſh 
1 | writers endeavour to ſhift it off, by ſaying, that having been acquitted 
f in the provincial ſynod he was reconciled to THRODORR, and upon that 


| :cconciliation had a proxy ſent by the primate to appear as the repre- 
ſentative of the Engliſh church. But this is impoſſible for many rea- 
| ſons. It is impoſſible that Witezd ſhould have ſuch a commiſſion at 
a council held in England on occaſion of the monothelite hereſy, as 


0 E cardinal BaRON us contends; becauſe according to BED RE, the council, 

tez which was that of Hatfield, was not till eight months after the provin- 

o. cal fynod was held at Rome by AcarHO. It is likewiſe impoſſible, 

oj i that W1LFRID ſhould continue at Rome after this ſynod, and be recon- 

e- ciled to THEODORE before the council of Hatfield, becauſe the writer of 

n WW WIraIp's life who accompanied him in his travels, and was probably 

the therefore with him at Rome, has told us, that immediately after the 
ap- | provincial council the biſhop quitted Rome and returned to England; 

. and that he was not reconciled to TH RODORE till about ten years after. 

the Beſides; the ninth canon of the council of Hatfield, by which it is 

| to agreed to encreaſe the number of biſhops, ſeems to be levelled particu- 
= larly at WiLFRID, and was the chief ground of the long quarrel between 

for him and the metropolitag. bs els 

are JJC . 
bing According to the beſt judgment one can form by comparing all the 
n accounts and circumſtances of this affair, the matter of fact is briefly 
ame WT this. WIL RID having been driven from his biſhopric in the manner 
it 2 it has been related, went to Rome for an appeal; and preferred his 

ft s petition to pope Ac Ar ho, then in a provincial council. He ſet forth in 
ing his petition how unjuſtly he had been driven from his dioceſe; that he 
ador had been convicted of no crime, nor had any breach of the canons been 
riters proved againſt him; that the primate THRODORE without the concur- 
don. ence of any other prelate, had divided his dioceſe, and brou ght in 

0 all three biſhops upon him without his conſent. He referred himſelf 

1 les N vholly to the apoſtolical ſee, and was willing to abide by the judg- 
- biſ- ment that ſhould be given with all imaginable. ſubmiſſion. An appli- 
rable cation like this from a country ſo remote as England, and which had 
hate. not yet acknowledged by any ſuch appeal the juriſdiction of the Romiſh 
bably MW church, we may be ſure was of no diſſervice to WII TRI 's cauſe. 
n this MW The pope however received his petition favourably, and a provincial 
it out WM aſſembly being then met at Rome, he related his caſe to them; and 
zope's MW WIL RID was admitted to confirm it himſelf in perſon. Beſides this, 
eget t1s very probable that when he was there, he might be aſked by the 
WhO 


union I th, and Scottiſh churches, with relation to the controverſy then on 


zgliſh,! foot : and thoſe who tranſmitted the judgment of the council of the fee 
hould ef Rome againſt the Monothelites, in order to add to the pomp and re- 


Vol. I. EF: putation 


pope, or ſome of the biſhops, about the doctrine of the Engliſh, Bri- 
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putation of that judgment, might inſert WIL ERIp's name when he was 
gone, as a witneſs to the doctrine of thoſe churches on this point. Thi; 
is nothing more than what is natural: but to ſuppoſe that WIL PRI 
had a proxy. or deputation, a thing ſo much for his honor, and ye 
never mentioned by Bzpz or the writer of his hiſtory, and in ſuch cir. 
cumſtances of diſgrace as he was in with 'TazoDoRE, can never be he. 
lieved without contradicting probability, and even the account which 
all hiſtorians give of the reaſods for his going to Rome, and of his con- 

duct there. Let us next ſee the conſequences of this appeal from Wil- 
' FRID to the pope. We are informed by WILLIAM of Malmſbury, that 
when this prelate came to Rome, he found Kenzwarp, a monk, there 
before him; an agent of TH EODORE's ſent with a heavy charge againſt 
WILTRID, which was delivered in writing, and ſet forth in vehement 
and aggravating terms enough. But however this was, there being ng 
body to oppoſe or contradict him in the council, as we learn from 
EDpp1vs his biographer and companion, the biſhop told his ſtory ſo well 


J 


and was fo ſubmiſſive to the papal chair, that AcaTro and the ſynod : 


fell caſily into the opinion, that he ought to be reſtored to his biſhopric 
again : and if the intereſts of religion required the diviſion of his 
dioceſe, yet that ſuch biſhops ſhould be placed in it as might have the 
approbation and the good liking of WIIT RID. Jo give the greater 


weight to this judgment, and that it might carry the air of ſome au- 


thority with it, they pretended to decree, that a ſynod of Engliſh bi- 
ſhops ſhould be convened, and ſuch coadjutors as WILFRID ſhould no- 


minate and they conſent to, ſhould be conſecrated by the archbiſhop; ? 


and the preſent intruders .ſhould be removed. Moreover, that if any 


biſhop or preſbyter ſhould refuſe to abide by this order, or break. thro | 


any part of it, he ſhould be depoſed, and if any of the laity he ſhould 


be excommunicate; the king himſelf, ſays Eplus, being drawn 


within the cenſure; The cauſe of WIL RID being thus diſpatched in 
the ſynod, in whofe name the ſentence ran, and not in the name of the 
pope, he was required to make what haſte he could home to England, 
and to ſhew their reſolution to the king of Northumberland and the 


archbiſhop of Canterbury; and he obeyed accordingly. 


1 But notwithſtanding THEODORE had been educated at Rome, and | 
owed his advancement to the favor of that ſce entirely; notwithſtand- | 
ing the late revolution in the Engliſh church had prepared the princes 
and people for the molt favourable ſentiments of the wiſdom and power 
of the biſhops of Rome ; yet the primate, it ſeems, was ſo little ſenſi- 
ble of any authority which they had to intermeddle in the affairs of the 
Engliſh church, that he took no notice of the ſentence which had 
paſſed in favour of WILFERID. As for Er RI the Northumbrian; king, 
he was ſo little acquainted with proceedings of this kind, and fo far | 
from acquieſcing in the decree of the Roman ſynod, that he hre g 
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© the biſhop for procuring it by iraud or bribery ; and was ſo much per- 

duaded of its being an impoſture, that he reſented the prelate's obſti- 

| nacy in declaring it authentic, and to have been procured only by the 
-1ſtice of his cauſe. To give however ſome colour to his refuſal, and 

to act with the precaution which became his character, he called his 

his nobles and clergy to examine into the ſentence. After mature deli- 

| beration, and finding the determination of the ſynod went againſt them, 

| inſtead of obeying it and reſtoring WIL RID to his biſhopric, they ad- 


viſed the king to impriſon him. He was accordingly delivered up to 


1 an officer of known cruelty to be committed to priſon, and being firſt 
= deſpoiled of every thing, and his attendants diſperſed, he was put under 
l very fevere confinement, and no body permitted to have acceſs to him. 


In this miſerable condition he languiſhed almoſt a year, and would not 
| then have had his liberty, if it had not been for the preſſing inſtances 


| of AzpBa the king's aunt, and on condition that he would never ſet 


Il his foot in the kingdom of Northumberland. 'The hiſtorians are all | 
od agreed in this treatment of WIL RID at his return; and is not this of 
ric itſel enough to prove, without any other. argument, that he had no 
his public character in this council as a legate or repreſentative from the 
he WL Engliſh church? Is it not enough to prove further, that at this time 
ter the pope of Rome had no acknowleged juriſdiction in this country; 
- and that all the complaiſance which was ſhewn to that ſee by the ſeve- 
bi- ml princes, aroſe only, as I ſaid before, from convenience, and from 
no- reaſons of late? I think it is. n as-3 Ic oth 
any et us now look a little back to the affairs of the Engliſh church 
hro under THEODORE. We have ſcen in the ninth, canon of the council of 
ald Heritord, that it was propoſed, but not concluded, that as the number 
wn ok Chriſtians, augmented, the number of biſhops ſhould be encreaſed. 
J in This however was concluſion enough for THEODORE; and: by his own 
the authority, under a pretence of care for the people in their ſpiritual 
and, concerns, he divided the church of the Eaſt-Angles into two dioceſes. 
| the Bist, whom he himſelf had conſecrated biſhop as the ſucceſſor of Bo- 
ac, being rendered incapable by his age and infirmities of 


cxerciſing the function of a biſhop, which was not then conſiſtent 
with a life of eaſe and luxury, the dioceſe Was divided; and Ecca.and 
ver2 elected; and conſecrated by THNODORH in his room. About the 
eme time SeBBr, king of the Eaſt-Saxons, grew weary of the parade 
2d fatigue of a crown; and according to the. prevailing humour of the 
We, threw off the purple and turned monk. No wonder therefore 
wat he ſhould be ſpoke of by the hiſtorians, as a prince of extraordi- 
wry charity and devotion: and among ſuch a multitude of females of 
yal birth, who left the blandiſhments of-a court for a life of retire- 
nent and meditation, it would be hard if we could not ſprinkle the 


DaapwIN, the one fixed at Dunwich, and the other at North-elmham, 


hiſtor?- 
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hiſtory now and then with royal ſaints of our own ſex, who had 2; 


much contempt for the world, and as much zeal for monkery as the 
ladies. His queen it ſeems was not of a ſpirit quite ſo celeſtial as her 
huſband, and withſtood his inclinations to retirement for ſome time: 
but finding ſhe could not bring him back again to the world, ſhe at 
laſt conſented to diſengage him; and paſſing thro the neceſſary forms 
of a religious, he received the habit from the biſhop of London. Hi 
change of character however had not totally changed his ſpirit : and 
how heavenly-minded ſoever he might fancy himſelf to be in a contempt 
of earthly greatneſs, yet ſomething of the prince was ſtill left unextin. 
guiſhed even upon the bed of death. For perceiving his end approach. 
ing, he ſent for the biſhop of London; and being extremely ſollicitous 
leſt his agony ſhould fink him beneath his quality, and expoſe him to ſome 


| indecency of poſture or expreſſion, he deſired that none, except the 


biſhop and two of his own ſervants, might be preſent when he expired, 


But he died, fays the hiſtorian, without the leaſt pain or ſtruggle. 


There was a great deſolation about this time in the churches and 


kingdom of Kent; which gave no ſmall concern and fatigue to Tu- 


oDORE 3 and which was occaſioned by an invaſion from EDireD king 
of the Mercians. What the motive or provocation was to this war, 
from a prince, whom MaLmsBury fays, was more inclined to religion 


than to arms, is not ſo much as hinted at by any writer; but the e&- 
fects of it were dreadful, and in a religious prince amazing and unac- 


countable. Hear how Bzpz deſcribes it. EpitreD king of the 


Mercians brought a furious army into Kent, and laid the whole coun- 


« try waſte with a moſt intemperate rage: even without all regard to 


« piety or the fear of Gop, he plundered and demoliſhed all the 


cc churches and monaſteries that fell in his way. The city of Rocheſter 


ce particularly, was ſacked in this expedition, and utterly conſumed.” 


As for PuTTa the biſhop, ſeeing his church thus deſpoiled, and being 


a man of quietneſs and ſolitude, he retired to the biſhop of Mercia; 


from whom receiving a private church, there ſpent the reſt of his life, | 
without attempting the reſtoration of his biſhopric, but teaching church 
muſic to the people near him. The ſee of Rocheſter being thus deſti- 
tute, QuicuzL.M was conſecrated in his room, who quitting it ſhortly | 


after becauſe of its extreme poverty, was ſucceded by GEBMUND whom | 


 THECDORE had procured. 


We muſt now turn to affairs of greater conſequence in the church} 


which occaſioned the convening the council of Hatfield. It is with ſo 


much difficulty that the human underſtanding can penetrate common 


things, that one would think the profoundeſt modeſty ſhould be uſed in 


our judgment of thoſe which are in their nature incomprehenſible. But | 


ſuch is our frailty and pride of heart, that whilſt ignorance leads us 
; into 
bt 
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into errors, we will not ſuffer ourſelyes to part with them; but will 
much rather prefer our own ways of ſpeaking of things beyond our 
reach, than thoſe in which they are ſpoke of by the wiſdom of the moſt 
q high. This unhappy, this unwarrantable curiofity in human nature, 
| has given birth to the greateſt part of the hereſies, which have been ſo 
fital to the quiet and the religion of the chriſtian world. That which 


at this time divided the Eaſtern and Weſtern churches, was the hereſy 


| of the Monothelites abovementioned : and which, being agitated abroad 

with great violence, made it neceſſary for Tuzopors to take notice of. 

| Accordingly with the conſent of the kings of Northumberland, Mercia, 
| Kent, and the Eaſt-Angles, a ſynod of biſhops and men of learning, 


fays Bepz, was called at Hatfield in September fix hundred and eighty. 


When we confider on one fide, in how few hands, and at how low an 


ebb, the learning of the Weſtern churches was at that time; and on the 


| other fide, the abilities, the country, and the perſonal obligations of Fu- 
odors tothe ſee of Rome; we ſhall ceaſe to wonder why AcaTro ſhould 
invite him to come over to write againſt this hereſy. His conduct in 


this council ſeems to anſwer the great opinion that had been conceived 


were only the biſhops of thoſe dominions whoſe princes are before re- 
cited, and were named in the preamble to rhe acts of the ſynod. In- 
deed BypR by his manner of ſpeaking, . gives fome reaſon to think, 


they had in this aſſembly. Whoever they were by whom the council 
vas conducted, conſidering the ſtate of religious learning at that time, 
ve may fay that it has the appearance of great wiſdom and diſcretion. 
The firſt thought of their deliberation, it is not improbable, might be 
oving to the controverſy of the age; but this aſſembly carried it a great 
deal further; and took this opportunity, not only to condemn the he- 


tine and diſcipline of the Engliſh church. 


The council being met, and a ſermon preached upon the occaſion, 


TuxoboxR who preſided, gave a ſhort account of the chriſtian faith ; 


* CyrrsT himſelf delivered it to his apoſtles, ſummed up in the creed, 
and explained and confirmed by the fathers and general councils. The 
biſhops who fat with him, having declared their unanimous belief and 
probation of theſe doctrines, proceded to make a particular confeſſion 


eb their faith with relation to thoſe doctrines which had been oppoled 


by all forts of hereticks ; declaring their agreement with the whole ca- 
To | Gg | tholic 


of his abilities; for he had very few to affift him. The whole king- 
dom of Mercia, containing all the midland counties of England, had at 
this time but two biſhops ; WirrzD was in priſon ; the South-Saxons 
were not converted; and the Engliſh bifhops aſſembled with him could 
not exceed the number of nine or ten at moſt ; tho it is probable there 


that the biſhops were aſſiſted by ſome of the lower clergy ; but he does 
not give us light enough to determine, who they were, or what intereſt _ 


rely of the Monothelites, but to eſtabliſh a laſting ſtandard for the doc- _ 


ral, or ſubject to evaſion, they added to theſe the reception of a counci 
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tholic church, in receiving the doctrine and diſcipline of the five fir 
general councils. But leſt theſe decrces ſhould be thought too gene. 


held in Rome under pope MarTiN, called on purpoſe to put a ſtop to 
the hereſy of the Monothelites. Here then we have the Engliſh church, 
that was hitherto unſettled, brought at once to an eftabliſhment in 
point of doctrine, on the common foundation of the univerſal church; 
the doctrine of CHRIST as it was explained by the five firſt gener] 
councils : and indeed this was the common method of maintaining th, 
unity of the church, by declaring their agreement in the determination 
of the firſt and pureſt ages of chriſtianity. Amongſt thoſe who were 
preſent at and approved this council, was Joan precentor of Sr, Pr. 
TER'S, and abbot of ST. MaRTIx's in Rome. His name is given us 
indeed by Bzpz ; but in the ſynodical epiſtle of THEODOR, there i 
no mention made of any other than the biſhops of the iſle of Britany, 
But whether he was preſent at the council or not, a copy of the reſo- 
lutions were given to him to carry over at his return to Rome. He 
came hither in company and at the requeſt of Bxxzpict abbot of Were- 
mouth, long before this council, to inftru& his monks in the art of 
ſinging the public ſervice, and to prick out a courſe for the choir for 
the whole year. Being in England at this time, the pope ordered him 
to enquire into the faith of the Engliſh church upon this controverſy ; | 
which might be the reaſon of his being at the council, if in truth he 
was there, and of his having a copy of their proceedings to. ſhew the 
. pope at his return. He ſpent the greateſt part of his time in Bexz- 
 DicT's monaſtery ; and had ſo great a reputation for ſkill in church 
muſic, that all the other monaſteries of the North prevailed upon him 
to ſet up ſchools in ſeveral places in that kingdom. 2 


Turoponn having brought the council of Hatfield to the iſſue which 
hae intended, the decrees were drawn into writing and ſigned by the 
hands of all the biſhops. But thro the whole of it we hear nothing of 
the concerns of WIL RID, nor of the ſentence paſſed at Rome in his] 
favour. On the contrary, it appears probable, if his caſe was at al 
under conſideration by them, it was rather to confirm than mutigateY 
the puniſhment inflicted on him by EGrRID. For if a new ſubdiviſion WM per 
of his dioceſe was not agreed upon at this council, yet either this, or fur 
the following year, the northern part of it was divided into two; and | cle 
a new biſhopric erected by the name of Hagulſtad now Hexham in % 
Northumberland. It ſhould ſeem by this, as tho they intended to gie for 
a freſh edge to his mortification, by appointing the abby which he had * 
built there to be the ſeat of the new biſhop. About this time another g li 
dioceſe was erected among the Picts whom ECGERT had ſubdued; 4% th 
which TRUAwIN was conſecrated by the archbiſhop, and in which he the 
reſided but about four years. For the Picts rebelling againſt ary of 

hom 
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hom they flew, recovered their country and their-liberty, and the 
biſhop among others was obliged to fave himſelf by flight. Soon aſter 
the council of Hatheld, and probably from a deliberation entered into 
by that council, the kingdom of Mercia which was then but in two 
biſhopricks was divided into five; and to that of Lichfield were added 
| Worceſter, Hereford, Leiceſter, and Sydnaceſter. 


| The chriſtian religion being now generally planted among the Eng- 
E liſh, and churches eſtabliſhed, every thing remained quiet, whilſt WII. 


glb was employing his time, as it was related in the former book, 
| who had been the pupil and friend of WIL RID, this event, as we may 
late ; and finding by the experience of fix or ſeven years, how little the 


| poxt having taken another journey into Northumberland, aſſembled a 


ham to be depoſed, for daring to take it ill that the archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury ſhould exerciſe his juriſdiction over the churches of the North. 
It was certainly contrary to the regulations of Gzzcory the firſt ; and 


plainly ſhewed it was not the intent of the court of Rome, that the 


had only the bare title of a biſhopric ; which to theſe three Scottiſh pre- 
lates, who were men of real piety, was a matter of no concern. Tazo- 
DoRE therefore finding that he was the ſole archbiſhop of England, laid 
hold of the opportunity to extend his juriſdiction over the North. In 
order to this, in all appearance, it was, that he depoſed, or at leaſt 
acquieſced in the depoſing of WIIIRID; that he divided York into 


people; and that he got THUABERT depoſed, who had openly cen- 
lured his uſurpations. The ſame council that depoſed THUuBERT 
elected CuTHBERT, a monk of Holy-Iſland, in his room; and who, 
out of an exceſs of modeſty and lowlineſs of mind, was the only per- 
lon that oppoſed his own ele&ion. The biſhops who judged him 
worthy of the epiſcopal character, ſent many letters and meſſengers to 
him from the ſynod; but it was not without the utmoſt difficulty that 
they could prevail with him to leave his ſolitude, and to take upon him 
che weighty care and important function of a biſhop. He was a man 
of great elocution; of a graceful preſence, and what is above all, he 


afforded 


5 
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| between the South and Weſt-Saxons. But Ecrrxip being killed now 
by the Picts, and ALrRED his brother ſucceding him in that kingdom, 


imagine, gave a new turn to that prelate's hopes. The taſte of the 
great ſplendour in which he once had lived was yet freſh upon his pa- 


authority of the biſhops of Rome was regarded in England, he was re- 
ſolyed to betake himſelf to other meaſures. During his abſence, THEO 


ſynod at Twiford; wherein he got ThuuBERT the new biſhop of Hex- 


the pall ſent to PauLinus, the firſt biſhop of the Northumbrians, 
churches of the North ſhould have any dependance on the ſee of Can- 


terbury. But Aidan, Finan, and CoLEMaNn, not having vouchſafed 
to demand the pall from his holineſs, the fee of York or Holy-Iſland 


three biſhopricks, on pretence it would be more convenient for the 


— 
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afforded an example in his own practice for others to imitate. With R 
truly © nolo epiſcopari” he was dragged to the biſhopric of Hoy. 
Iſland, which biſhop EaTTa quitted for him, and was tranſlated him. 
ſelf to Hexham. 


The ſervice which WII RID had done to the cauſe of religion and 


the church, in the ſettlement of the chriſtian faith among the South. 


Saxons, had ſo far gained upon the archbiſhop, that being now grown 
very old, and finding he had not long to live, he wanted to be recon- 
ciled to him. MaLMsBury fays, that he was ſmitten in conſcience for 
the injuſtice that he had done to WIL RID, and therefore invited him to 


a meeting at his houſe in London, in company with ERcoNꝰ-W ID who 


had ſucceded Crap in that ſee. He there addreſſed himſelf to Wy. 
FRID in terms of great contrition ; acknowledging that the thing which 
ſtuck the neareft to his heart, was the hand he had lent in helping to 


deſpoil him of his biſhopric: and becauſe, ſays he, I am warned by my 
great age and infirmities to expect that my death will not be long de- 

| layed, I beſeech you graciouſly to forgive me. He then made him an 
offer of his archbiſhopric, as knowing none in the Engliſh nation fo ca- 
pable of ſucceding him, conſidering the eminence of his ſkilt and learn- 
ing in the eccleſiaſtical laws of Rome: He concluded with affuring | 
him, that for the little time he had to live, he would endeavour to the 


utmoſt by his authority and interceſſion to reconcile him to all the 


| princes who had perſecuted and oppoſed him. Whatever were the 


motives which induced the primate to ſeek this reconciliation; which 


Bxpx fays nothing of, yet if this account is to be relied upon, which 
is confirmed in the life of WII RID, the temper of both the prelates 
on this occaſion was admirable; and the more ſo, as it was not na- 
tural to either. WIL TRI accepted the archbiſhop's apology with great | 


candour and openneſs, forgiving his injuries, and affuring him of his 
future friendſhip ; but to accept he ſaid of the archbiſhopric, without 
the order and nomination of a national council; was what he could not 


aa = - 


bring himſelf to think of. He ſhould be glad however, that Tho- 
DoRE would uſe his intereſt in procuring his liberty to return into Nor- 
thumberland, and in reſtoring his fortune to him again. That W- 
RID Was as ſincere in his refuſal of the archbiſhopric as THRODORE Wa 
in offering it, when we conſider the ambitious over-ruling ſpirit of | 
that prelate, it is ſomewhat difficult to believe. He thought it time 
enough it may be, to turn his eyes towards the primacy when it was Wh 
vacant ; he might think with cardinal Dz-xzTz, that nothing 1s 
weaker than to receive favours at the hands of thoſe who have been 
wanting to us ; or his pride might not permit him to accept a poſt of , 
that importance from a fingle perſon, which he might flatter himſelf } 
his merit would entitle him to in a national council, and which would f 
add a luſtre to the dignity. But be this as it will; he certainly mw | 
5 | | = ave ö 
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N hare been glad to ſuccede THRODOREH in the primacy, and he certainly 
contented himſelf with being recommended by him to ſome of the 
| | princes , | 


The archbiſhop wrote to ALT RED in his behalf, conjuring him by 


| his duty to GoD almighty, by the regard he owed to the orders of the 
| apoſtolic ſee, and for the benefit of the late king Eo RID's foul who had 
| baniſhed and treated him with undeſerved rigour, that he would be 
| reconciled to WIL RID, and permit him to exerciſe his function peace- 
| ably in his dominions. He likewiſe wrote to the king's fiſter, the ab- 
bels ELFLEDA, to lay afide her diſpleaſure and to receive the biſhop 


into her favour and affection. The letter which he wrote to the king 


| of Mercia upon this occaſion is ſtill extant ; and as it will give the 
| reader ſome idea of the manner of an archbiſhop's addreſſing kings in 


thoſe days, I will recite it. 


' TO the moſt illuſtrious and moſt excellent ETHELTRRD, king of the 
Mercians, THEODOR by the grace of God archbiſhop of Canterbury, &c. 


Dear Son, . 5 
This is to inform your ſanctity that a perfect reconciliation is made 
« between myſelf, and the venerable biſhop WIL RID. Out of my pa- 


« ternal affection I do therefore exhort you, and for the love of CHRIST 
© require you, to continue ſtill your protection of him, who theſe 
« many years hath been deſpoiled of his revenues, and forced to live 
« among pagans, in the converſion of whom he hath ſerved our LoRD 
e with great effect. I THRODORRE in my old age do now make this 


* requeſt unto you; deſiring the ſame which the apoſtle's authority 
« recommend, touching a holy biſhop who hath ſo long a time poſ- 


* ſeſſed his foul in patience ; and in imitation of CHRIST our head, 


* with all humility and meekneſs expects an end of ſo many injuries 
that have been done him. Moreover, if I have found fayour in 
* your eyes, let me enjoy the comfort of ſeeing your face, and let not 


* a journey for that purpoſe ſeem troubleſome to you, that my ſoul 


* may bleſs you before I die. My dear ſon, perform the requeſt I have 


made you in behalf of the ſaid holy biſhop ; and be aſſured that if 


* you obey your ghoſtly father who is upon the verge of the other 


| © world, it will contribute much to the happineſs of your ſoul. Fare- 


* well; live anſwerably to your creed, and Gop almighty have you in 
e his protection,” 15 | 


0 LF RID, furniſhed with theſe letters of | recommendation to the 
princes whom he had diſpleaſed, was ſoon invited by ALrzxeD into his 


Fingdom ; and in a ſynod aſſembled for that purpoſe, reſtored to the 


revenues which had been taken from him. The biſhopric of Holy- 
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Iſland being then vacant, by the reſignation of CUrHBERT, the fa 
vourite prelate of that age, who was weary of an epiſcopal life and ſoon 
after died, Bos a was tranſlated thither ; and WILTRID reſtored t0 
York. So fays Rayin, but he ſays it without authority. For Bog, 
biſhop of York, and Joan biſhop of Hexham, were both turned out 
of their biſhopricks ; the whole kingdom of the northern Engliſh be- 
came once more the dioceſe of WiLFRID ; and the monaſteries of Hex. 
ham and Rippon were again reſtored to him. We ſhall leave him at 
preſent in the quiet poſſeſſion of his former honors and emolument 
and of his former ambitious and contentious ſpirit too; and turn to 
a much better man who died at this time, ExconNwaLD biſhop of Lon- 


don. He had been remarkable from his infancy for a grave and rel. 


gious diſpoſition ; and ſucceding to this ſee upon the death of Cha, 


became a truly primitive biſhop, living up to every part of his inſtruc- 
tions. He enlarged the buildings, and augmented the revenues of his 


cathedral to a conſiderable degree: and ſome liitie time before his 


death, being much afflicted with the gout, he ordered himſelf to be 


carried in a horſe litter about his dioceſe, and preached from thence 


unto the people. 


In the following year, after living to the age of eighty-eight, and 
filling the chair of the primacy two and twenty years, died THEODOR 
archbiſhop of Canterbury. He was a man of extraordinary viyacity, 
good natural parts, and for the age he lived in, of great learning. He 
was the firſt archbiſhop of Canterbury, whoſe authority was acknoy- 
ledged in England; and he deſerved to be ſo; for he was a much bet- 


ter man, had a more extenſive capacity, and a much greater mind than 


any of his predeceſſors. His application being indefatigable, he acted 
with infinite vigour and aſſiduity in bringing the churches to a confor- 


mity with the Roman cuſtoms, and to ſome conſiſtence and union in 
_ doctrine and diſcipline among themſelves, The honor and character of 


metropolitan was by his good conduct and addreſs fixed on the ſee of 


Canterbury; and as far as the different intereſts of the ſeveral king: 


doms would admit of it, the metropolitical power was eſtabliſhed : great 


and unweildly dioceſes were divided, and new epiſcopal ſees erected in 
proper places. Next to the affairs of the church, he made it his buſt- 
neſs to revive and encourage learning, by ſetting up ſchools in many! 
places; and in which he ſucceded very happily. To improve thewic| 
- eſtabliſhments which he had begun, he applied himſelf with great zeal, | 
towards the latter end of his life, to excite the charity and devotion 0 
well-diſpoſed people, to build churches in towns and villages and, it 
wie may believe ſome hiſtorians, projected and ſet forward the ſettic4] 
ment and diſtinction of pariſhes. This fact however mult be received} 
with ſome doubt: but certain it is, I believe, that he procured a grant 


from the reſpective kings of England, that the right of patronage ould 
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| Cxxr. VII. 
3 be veſted in thoſe, Dy Whoſe c charity and munificence the churches 
were erected; and that he ſettied a miniſtr ry anſwerable to his inſtitu- 
ons. In exerciſing his metropolitical power in the manner he did in the 
north, he ſeems perlectly to have overlooked the model and decrees of 
E Grrcoky : and in paying no regard to the ſentence which WIL RI 
brought from the pope, and Which was even paſſed in council, he ap- 
bocars to have forgot the authority and Juriſdiction, by Wich he Was 
himself inveſted with any power. The truth is that Trroport, who 
Vith all his virtues, was not of a very gentle and ſubmithve {pirit, being 
now poſſeſſe d of a power which he knew the biſhops of Rome <ould 
not deprive him of, gave no attention to the directions which came 
4 from thence which ther ted his own views, or which had a tendency to 
infringe upon or leſſen his juriſdiction. As far as the doctrine and the 
| diſcipline of the Roman church were concerned, fo far the archbiſhop 
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was intent upon a compliance; 5 but if 11 the Roman {ec attempted to tra- 
verſe his defigns and the execution of his power, his attachment to 


mult have occurred to thoſe who know the world, that few men are 
governed always by principle, but by humour, paſſion, cuſtom, in- 
terelt, and a thouſand other reaſons with which principle has nothing to 
do. TRHEODORE was zealous for the ſee of Rome, and as he Hantel 
thought from principle; with this additional motive thrown into the 


ſee was for clipping the wings of his ambition, the principle was de- 


| {cried and his paſſion gratificd; tho at the expence of this plain fact 
which muſt ſtare him in the Face. that if the ſee of Rome had not a 


power to intermeddle in the affairs of the Engliſh churches, THEODORE 
tle, and view him in another point of light. His {Piri it of governing, 


pol 1ton with any forbearance : and yet in making offers of reconcilia- 
tion with WIL FPERID whom he thought he had uſed too roughly, endea- 


touring all the reparation that was in his power, and even ſtriving to 
advance the man who had been ſo much his enemy, to the higheſt poſt 


in the church, becauſe he thought him the fitteſt for it, here his prin- 


cple got the better of his natural temper. It will be obſerved perhaps 


that this was juſt at the cloſe of life, when he found he had not long 


to exerciſe any power. The obſervation is juſt; and I will not take 


upon me to fay, that the ſenſe of his approaching death did not 
awaken his principle and call it forth. He was however upon the 


whole, an excellent archbiſhop, to whom the chriſtian religion 1 in this 


country owed. more advancement than to all his predeceſſors ; of 
hom it may be ſaid, that he had many virtues without any vice, if 
we except the ungentlenefs of his temper, that he had therefore a 
3 great 


Rome was at an end. This only makes good an obſervation that 


Cale; that his own authority was derived from it. But if the Roman 


the archbiſhop had no buſineſs here. But let us alter the poſition a lit- 


as we have ſeen, was ſtrong and uncontroulable, nor did he brook op- 
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great deal of good in him with but little ill, and that his death waz = 
no inconſiderable loſs to the church and to religion. be 
We muſt now look back again upon WIL RID. Such was the ſpiit WE 1 
of this prelate, and fo ſowered he was with his former ſufferings, that he 
he was no ſooner ſettled in his ſee than he began to be very uneaſy, and ab 
to meet with oppoſition from every quarter. Some of his old enemies no 
were ſtill at court, who made it their buſineſs to miſrepreſent him; and v. 
his violent overbearing manner of annulling all that had been done by cu 
THEODORRE during his difgrace, made his pupil and ſovereign A rů th 
grow cool in his regard for him. This declenſion of the king's favour, W tir 


being perceived by the prelate as well as the courtiers, the haughty WM th 
ſpirit of the former was the more enflamed ; and he could not forbear WM 
ſhewing his ſenſe of it in a very inſolent manner, which gave a freſh 
handle to the latter to make the breach ſtill wider. At length, the 
bing being no longer able to bear with his imperious temper, and pro- 
voked at his diſobedience to the canons and orders of the archbiſhop, 
drove him away from the ſee of York, and obliged him to quit hi 
dominions. However notwithſtanding this ill treatment at home, 
WILTRkID, who flew for refuge into Mercia, was well received by king 
 ETHELRED ; and SEXWULPHUS the biſhop dying about this time, who 
had the care of Lichfield and Leiceſter, thoſe biſhopricks were again 
divided; HzDDa was made biſhop of Lichfield, and the ſee of Leiceſter 
was conferred on WiLreziD. And thus the reſtleſs and unmanageable 
0 | ſpirit of this prelate diſpoſſeſſed him a ſecond time of his wealth and 
j honours : he was reduced to ſeek for ſhelter to a prince who had been 
his enemy; and one would have thought that ſuch repeated mortit- 

cations would have abated at leaſt, if not have cured, his haughty tur- 

N bulent diſpoſition: but as ſome things are made ſtronger by reſiſtance, 
5 ſo it ſeems as tho the oppoſition which WIL RID every where encoun- 
1 tered with, made him ſtill more boiſterous and unruly. For he had 
not been many months in his new biſhopric, before he obliged the king] 
of Mercia to quarrel with him, and to drive him out of it. 3 
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At this time CxpwaLLa king of the Weſt-Saxons, who in his youth. 
ful days of paganiſm, had unbounded ambition and a ſavage fierceneß 
in his temper, having made a great figure in his military exploits in 
many provinces of the heptarchy, particularly in ſubduing the iſle of | 
Wight, after reigning only about two years in that kingdom, diveſted | 
4 himſelf of his crown; and aſſuming the habit of a pilgrim, in the place 
| of the royal purple, went to Rome to viſit the ſepulchres of the apol-} 
tles, and for a more perfect knowlege in the chriſtian myſteries ; where 
in a few days he died. But before he quitted his government, having 


no children, he took care to ſettle it, with the advice and conſent ol 


his 
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BY nobility, upon IN 2, 4 young man Ot great martial endowments, 
prudence, and piety 3 and of the blood royal. At this time the church 
began to incorporate with the ſtate; the laws of princes took religion 
a < ; . . 3 

under their care and protection; and made proviſion for the ſupport 


it and honour of the clergy, and for the reverence due to churches and 
at holy things. The weak and enthuſiaſtic CRDWaLLA had no ſooner 
d abdlicated, and the ſucceſſor mounted the throne, than an aſſembly of 
ics nobles, biſhops, and other inferior perſons, ſecular and eccleſiaſtical, 
nd Vas called by him; to ſettle the kingdom, and to extirpate ſome cvil 
5 cuſtoms that had crept in among the people. In this aſſembly were 
i» thoſe famous laws enacted which were called king Ixa's laws, and con- 
ur, tinued in force for many ages; even to the coming and conqueſt of 
hty the Normans. They were in all ſeventy-five, and are ſtill extant in 
car W SerLLiaN; but J ſhall lay no more before the reader than ſuch as con- 


| cern the affairs of the church, which will ſhew us the care they took of 
the the perſons and ſupport of the clergy, and of the general intereſts of 


0p, 
b fy be careful to obſerve the canonical order of living; and our will is, 
me, WH that thoſe laws and ordinances ſhould be well obſerved by the people. 
king Let cach infant be baptized within thirty days after he is born : if this 
who be not done, let the perſon in fault be fined thirty ſhillings; but if it 
gain WW happens that the infant dies before he is baptized, let the faulty perſons 
eſter WM foricit their whole eſtate. If a ſlave ſhall do any ſervile work on the 
cable WY LozD's day by his maſter's command, let him be free, and his maſter 
and WY fined in thirty ſhillings ; but if the ſervant without command of his 
been WWW maſter do any fuch work, let him be whipped; or redeem that penalty 
rtif- wih money: if a freeman work on that day not commanded by his 
tur- matter, let him either be made a ſlave or pay fixty ſhillings ; and if a 
ance, WM pricſt offend in this kind, let his penalty be doubled. Let the tithes | 
coun- Wl © tribute of ſceds due to the church be paid on the folemnity of Sr. 
e had MIA TIN: and whoſoever ſhall not then pay them, let him be fined in forty 


[nillings, and moreover pay the ſaid tithes or dues twelve fold. If any 
one guilty of a capital offence ſhall fly to the church, let him enjoy 
lis life, and make compenſation according to juſtice and law: and if 


routh-W one who has committed a fault puniſhable only with ſtripes, ſhall 
ceneß em plore the privilege and favour of the church, let thoſe ſtripes be re- 
oits in A mitted. If any one ſhall bring a falſe teſtimony or pledge before a 
ille of biſhop, let his penalty be one hundred and twenty ſhillings. There 
iweſted remain only three laws more to be taken notice of, and by the firſt of 
e place] tem it appears, that according to the piety and underſtanding of that 
Apo- Lee, a biſhop and a king were in ſome ſort eſteemed equal. Let the 
Where be itfelF explain what I mean. An hundred and twenty ſhillings ſhall 


| be the penalty of one breaking the peace, in a town of the king, or 
ſent ol ibop ; and tourſcore ſhillings in the town ot. a ſenator. Let every 


bis Vol. I. ; T1 


One 


religion and the church; and are therefore pertinent to my deſign. In 
the firſt place, ſays the king, we command that Gop's miniſters ſhall 
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one pay the firſt fruits of his ſeed out of that hoſe in which he abode 
at the ſolemnity of our Loxp's nativity. The laſt law, and the longeſt 
of them all, is this: If any one ſhall kill the godfather or the godſon 
of any one, let him pay to the kindred of the perſon ſlain, as much 
as is due to a lord for compenſation of the {laughter of his ſervant ; ang 
let this payment be encreaſed or diminiſhed according to the rate of the 
ſlain perſon's eſtimation ; in like manner as the payment to a lord fo 
his ſervant flain is to be rated: but if the perſon ſlain was the king 
godſon, let ſatisfaction be made to him according to that made to the 
kindred of the {lain ; and if ſuch a man's life was taken away by one 
of his kindred, let ſome abatement be made of the money to be paid 
to the godfather, accordingly as it 1s done when money is to be paid 
to the lord for the {laughter of his fervant ; and if he who is ſlain be 
the ſon, meaning the godſon, of a biſhop, let the amercement be di. 
miniſhed by one half. I ſhall make no other obſervation on theſe lay 
of Ia, than that killing and murder and much leſs theft among the 
ancient Engliſh were never puniſhed with death, but with a fine of 
money; ſo tender they were of blood: whereas in our days the life of 


man is become of ſo little eſtimation, that the loſs of it is made a legal 


ſatisfaction for the mereſt trifle in the world; even, for pilfering any 
thing above a ſhilling value. As much light and knowlege as we have 
to boaſt of ſuperior to thoſe ages, I am afraid that this is a cuſtom 


neither warranted from ſcripture nor from reaſon ; in which therefore | 


we fall ſhort of the goodneſs and wiſdom of our Saxon anceſtors. Tho 
theſe laws were peculiar to Ina's kingdom, yet it is evident from Bypr 
that the like care was taken by the other princes of the heptarchy, 


Indeed this care of the affairs of religion does not appear ſo early in the 
other kingdoms as in this; but yet by the eccleſiaſtical laws agreed on 


by the king of Kent, with the advice of his nobility and clergy in the 


councils of Beconsfield and Berkhamſtead in the latter end of this cen- 
tury, and by thoſe afterwards publiſhed by Al FRED, ETHELSTAN,| 
and other Engliſh kings, it is plain that the other kingdoms were not 
wanting in the care of religion. For chriſtianity was now received 
generally in this iſland, and become the national religion of the Eng- 
lh people: and tho theſe other laws appear much later than thoſe of 

Ina, yet it is reaſonable to think, that they were the work of time, 
and not the production of ſingle councils or of particular men. In 
ſhort, it is very manifeſt, that the clergy had every where in the ſe- 
veral kingdoms, at leaſt a juſt portion of the public care; and as their 
perſons were exempted from thoſe ſervices in the ſtate which all other} 
men were obliged to, ſo their eſtates were likewiſe privileged from man 


of thoſe charges which other lands were ſubject to. 


I.!he ſee of Canterbury vacant by the death of THEO DORE, from ſome | 
accidents or other, probably from the factions and civil wars which 


diſturbed | 
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| J;fturbed and divided the kingdom of Kent, was above two years with- 
out a biſhop; when BRIGHTwAI D, an abbot and an Engliſhman, was 
| choſen much againſt his own inclination, to ſuccede him. He was a 


| man, fays BED E, well verſed in holy ſcripture, and well acquainted 
with eccleſiaſtical and monaſterial diſcipline, but much inferior to his 


d ; 1 
E redeceſſor. An office of this great and important nature, tho it will 
„derer I think be coveted, by a man who has not ambition, avarice, 


and a love of power and grandeur in him, yet on the other hand will 
| ncyer carry any uneaſineſs or affrightment with it, where it is under- 
ſtood and accepted of as it ſhould be. Indeed it is a great advantage 
| and a great comfort to a man who comes into ſuch a ſtation, to have 


the difficulties of it cleared and ſettled by the wiſdom and addreſs of 


BY predeceflor and this was the caſe of Br1cuTwarD. Upon his elec- 
4 W on, we are told, that he took a journey to Rome, but that he was 
ws not conſecrated till his return into France; which, ſtrange as it appears, 


| the hiſtorians have not accounted for. They have told us however that 


e of SERGIUs, who filled the papal chair, wrote to three of the ki ngs, an 4 
e of to all the biſhops of England; to the former, recommending the new 
egi archbiſhop for their favour and protection, and to the latter, acknowleg- 


ing with how much gladneſs he had entertained him, and the tidings 


alſo which he brought him of their orthodox unity. He ſignified to 

ſtom them farther, that according to the ancient privilege of the church of | 
fore Canterbury, from the days of his holy predeceſſor Grtcory to the 
Tho preſent time, he had inveſted him with the primacy of all the churches 
3D: in England, and with the facred uſe of the pall. Whereupon he com- 
ch,. manded them to yield all due honour and obedience to him as their 
in the WY fupreme head and primate. The firſt care of Bx1cuTwaLD, when he 
ed on vas in poſſeſſion of his new dignity, was to ſupply the vacant ſees with 
in the WM vorthy prelates; and among many other ordained by him, he conſe- 
s cen- WM cratcd in the room of GEBMUND biſhop of Rocheſter then dead, To- 
STM, ids; a man ſkillful in the Greek and Latin and Saxon tongues, and 
re not WM adorned with great variety of literature. op Frag M 
ceived | „ 3 | 

Eng- he latter end of this century was chiefly employed like the begin- 


noſe of ing of it, in the controverſy about Eaſter. For tho the Engliſh churches 
time, bad all received the new cycle, yet the Scots of Ireland, the Picts, and 
Britons, adhered ſtill to their old calculation: and therefore towards 
the latter end of this century, the controverſy was again revived, and 
the zeal and pens of the Engliſh clergy were employed upon this ſubject. 
Indeed about this time, the king of the Picts who dwelt in the borders 
of the northern parts of England, diſpatched his agents to CzLerp 
abbot of Weremouth ; to defire him to draw up a ſcheme of the Ro- 
man manner of keeping Eaſter, and to inſtru& them in the eccleſiaſtical 
tonkure. The abbot complyed with his requeſt, and wrote him a letter 
on the controverſy ; the letter was red before the king in a full audi- 
ed 3 | 5 ence, 


we - 
- - — —ͤ— 4 g=—: 
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ence, and gave ſo much ſatisfaction, that he declared theſe uſages 
ſhould for the future be obſerved throwout his dominions. About the 
ſame time, Abaudaxus, the abbot of Ioxa, being ſent by his coun. 


trymen upon ſome buſineſs to the court of ALFRED king of Northum. 


berland, was there made a convert to the catholic Eaſter ; and return. 
ing home endeavoured to convince his monks of their former error 
but failed in the attempt. Upon this diſappointment he paſſed one 
into Ireland, and gaining the greateſt part of that country to the catholic 
cuſtom, he again returned to his monaitery to make another effort: 
but this was as unſucceſsful as the other. The Britons who inhabited 
Wales, from all the traces of hiſtory that I have met with, had little 
or no communication with the Engliſh, ſrom the coming of Avs7;y 
to this time: and the inhabitants of Cornwall, tho they had long been 
tributaries to the Weſt-Saxons, yet fo ſteddily adhered to the antient 
rites of the Britiſh church, that except the caſe of their two biſhops 
who joined in the conſecration of CaaD with the biſhop of Wincheſter, 
as it has been related, I dont remember a fingle inſtance of any one 


act of communion between the Britiſh and Engliſh mentioned by any 
writer: and when it ſhall be conſidered that Chap was an Iriſh Scot, 
educated under the clergy from Ireland, ordained by Aipan biſhop of | 


the Northumbrians, and that there had been a conſtant communion 


between the Britons and Iriſh, this act of communion may be eaſily 
gh accounted for, without ſuppoſing any better underſtanding be- 


enoug | 


tween them and the Englith, 


But however that matter was, it appears that about the latter end of 


this century, ADHELMUs abbot of Malmſbury, by a ſynod of the Weſt- 


Saxon church, was appointed to write againſt them. The abbot obeyed | 
the order, and managed the controverſy with ſo much addreſs, that 
many of the Corniſh Britons were brought over by him to the catholic } 
Eaſter. His ſervices to the church on this occaſion were thought | 
well of, that when the kingdom of the Weſt-Saxons was ſoon after 
divided, ApnutLMUs was made the firſt biſhop of Sherborn ; and the 
counties of Dorſet, Wilts, Somerſet, Devonſhire, and Cornwall, being | 
laid into that dioceſe, the Britons inhabiting the latter county were put 
under his care. In this poſture for the moſt part the affairs of the church 
continued to the concluſion of this century; and therefore I might | 
fairly cloſe it here. But becauſe it may be of uſe to preſent the reader ö 
with a clear and open view of the principal objects, without an inter- 
mixture of ſtory which may have broken or obſcured it, I ſhall finiſh} 
the ſeventh century with ſome reflexions on the ſtate of the church at | 
that time, and on the particular opinions and uſages which the age pro- 
duced. It muſt be owned that the Engliſh nation have great obliga- 
tions to the memory of thoſe good and able men, who laid out their 
time and the eaſe and comfort of their lives in bringing it to the know-3 


lege ' 
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s Bl 1cdoc and practice of chriſtianity. On the other hand it cannot be 
be denied, that the doctrine of this age was mixed up with a great alloy, 
u. wanting many degrees of its primitive purity and perfection; of which, 
n- che opinions of celibacy, and monaſtic inſtitutions, are a ſtrong and 
n. amazing inſtance. Monaſteries at this time were the only nurſeries of 
or, Wl iſcipline, and the chief ſchools of learning; and therefore when a 
' Wl biſhopric was erected in this age, a monaſtery was uſually founded near 
lic he ſeat of it; as well for the habitation and ſupport of the biſhop, as 
1 of thoſe who were to attend religious offices in the cathedral, or to 
te 


| preach the goſpel in the neighbouring countries. Theſe bodies, pro- 
| perly ſpeaking, were colleges of prieſts; who in after-ages were diſtin- 
| guiſhed by the name of ſecular canons, and were under no vow of 
wy perpetual celibacy. Nor was this the caſe of thoſe only who were ſet- 
cnt WF tled in cathedral monaſteries, but thoſe alſo known by the name of 
03 Wh monks and nuns were allowed to marry when they ſaw fit: and this 
liberty had been ſo eſtabliſhed by the uſage of the Engliſh, that when 
TuxopokE thought fit to forbid nuns and monks to marry, as he did 
in his Penitential, he ſubjoins this modeſt clauſe ; © nevertheleſs we 
« would not deſtroy what is the uſage in the country.” As for the 
rule of BENEDICT, it was not known in England till towards the lat- 


ion Wl ter end of this century; when it was brought over by WILFRID biſhop. 
ra We of York, and was not generally received till ſome ages after his death. 
be- 


But yet in the hiſtories of this time, theſe ſocieties, as well ſuch of 
them as were only bodies of ſecular canons, as the others properly ſo 
| called, paſs under the general name of monaſteries ; which frequently 


d of WM niſleads the reader to judge of theſe foundations by thoſe of later ages. 
[eſt- From theſe ſocieties the biſhops for the moſt part were choſen ; hither 
eyed they retired as occaſion or inclination led them, either for ſtudy or for 
that Wi devotion 3 and from hence were drawn in general the lower orders of 
holic Wi the clergy. It is therefore no wonder if they were poſſeſſed with a 
ht ſo great eſteem for the places of their education, and that they ſhould 
after | magnify the perfections of the collegiate ſtate and way of living. The 
] the Vonder is, that they ſhould magnity it fo much, and that other men 
eng ol ſhould credit them fo far, as to be perſuaded their ſalvation could be 
© put fe no where elſe. In ſuch extravagant terms did ſome of the mona- 
durch licks of this age ſpeak of their inſtitutions, that in the collection of 
night WJ canons aſcribed to archbiſhop Tuzopors, the ceremony of putting on 
eader ec habit of a monk is called the ſecond baptiſm; and the operation and 
inter otic of that holy rite in waſhing away fin is aſcribed to it: an aſſer- 
finiſh on, fo diſhonourable to the inſtitution of our Saviour, as falls nothing 
ch at 1 hort of prophanation. 12 2. LAGS 
pro- - b 

Had all mankind been created as Abau was, without generation or 


f ucceſſion, and thus ſet free from the obligation to parents, govern- 
; nent, and ſociety; or had the Supreme Being by direct appointment 
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given a beginning to ſuch inſtitutions, there might have been ſome 
plea for this enthuſiaſm: But to eſtabliſh the perfection of our preſent 
exiſtence and our future hopes, in inſtitutions which ſo manifeſtly crop 
the ends and dictates of nature, and yet have no foundation in the re- 
vealed will of Gov, is amazing, abſurd, and almoſt blaſphemouz, 
For to believe it, we muſt believe, that Gop has implanted in our 
nature a principle or inclination which deſtroys the perfection of it; 


or in other words, that the ſpecies is not to be preſerved or propagated 


but by its failings and imperfections; and therefore that our failing; 
are neceſſary to our being, and our perfection is founded on a reaſon 
that muſt deſtroy it. And yet, ſhocking and abſurd as theſe notions 


ſeem, whilſt reaſon and the rule of action which God has given us are 
conſidered, let us carry our ſearches a little further, and look into the 


common ſprings and motives of human conduct, and the wonder will 


much abate. Perhaps there never was an opinion better calculated to 
Hatter the infirmities of human nature; and the man who framed it, | 
whoever he was, was one who knew very well what he was then about. 
For what weakneſſes of nature, what ills of life, what follies of con- 
duct, I had almoſt faid, what vices are there, which cannot be gra- | 
tified, which cannot be tolerated, which cannot be excuſed, which | 
cannot be ſheltered, in ſuch inſtitutions as theſe under the pretences of 
religion ? Whatever were the reaſons which gave them birth, it is evi- | 
dent that this age had peculiar opinions of the monaſtic life; and the 
effects of them were as contrary, as the opinions were new and ſur- 
prizing. The enthuſiaſm was for a time ſo ſtrong, and the imagina- 
tion was ſo dazzled with the luſtre of this eaſy way to perfection, that 
married women renounced the beds and affections of their huſbands; | 
virgins contradicted the deſign of nature; parents abandoned their chil- } 
dren, and children forſook their parents; princes laid aſide their crowns | 
and purple; and fo particularly were the Engliſh of royal extraction 
charmed with this new kind of piety, that we have examples in this and 
the following century only, of more kings and queens and princes and 
their daughters who gave themſelves up to a monaſtic life, than are to 
be equalled, I believe, in the largeſt compaſs of the hiſtories of other 
nations. But as one extreme will ſometimes produce its oppoſite, ſo 
this effect produced another of a contrary nature : for it gave ſuch re- 
putation to retirement, that at laſt, the miniſters of ſtate, and the no- 
bility, began to beg the monaſteries as the reward of their ſervices, or 
as the favours of the crown; and people of all forts, married and un- 
married, ran into them and carried their vices along with them. T hus 3 
the reputation of theſe foundations was in a manner ſunk almoſt as ſoon Þ 
as it was raiſed : and things were carried to ſuch a length before the 
middle of the next century, that one of the councils takes notice, not 
only of ſecular perſons and virgins living together in the ſame houle, I 
but gives poſterity a view of the extravagancies the Engliſh monaſteries} 
| | Were 
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vere run into, by requiring that thoſe places ſhould not be the retreats 


ne 
nt or poets, of muſicians, and buffoons. Even before this BDI com- 
ols Wl plains, that theſe places were grown fo vicious, that fuch of the nobi- 
re- Wl ity who deſired to have their children well educated were obliged to 
us. cad them abroad; and that thoſe who were brought up here were 
zur under no vows of chaſtity, but gave themſelves up to every lewdneſs, 
it; ad debauched the nuns themſelves : that the ſame men were at once 
ted abbots and captains, many of them married men, ſometimes employed 
ncs in the converſation of their wives and the education of their children, 
{on and at other times in the care of their religious houſes : and as they thus 
ons employed their monaſteries whilſt they lived, fo they diſpoſed of them 
are 1s their property and inheritance when they died, bequeathing the 
the Wl ame monaſtery ſometimes between a ſon and daughter. 
will 29 k N A e No ps . 
J to The controverſy about Eaſter and the eccleſiaſtical tonſure employed 
it, a great part of this century in England, as that about the Monothelites 
out, did abroad. Relicks had their ſhare too in the eſteem of the people, 
on- as well as the uſe of images, or rather pictures in the churches ; the 
gra- worſhip of which was then unknown : and the age upon the whole was 
hich not ſo bad as ſome writers have repreſented it. The ſtudy of the holy 
es of Wl (criptures was yet thought a duty in all who were capable of it, and a 
evi- Wl critical knowlege in theſe writings eſteemed the beſt qualification for 
| the che higheſt ſtations in the church. The doctrines of tranſubſtantiation, 
ſur- and the worſhip of ſaints were not fo much as thought of at that time; 
rina- nor was that of purgatory wrought any further than the out- lines: but 
that WW the ſuperſtition of the age, and the credit that began to be given to 
nds ; WW dreams and viſions which were now pretended to, were preparing a 
chil- v for it apace. The converſion which ſome part of the Engliſh 
owns od to the zeal of the ſee of Rome in the beginning of this century, 
tion and the rites and uſages which all the reſt had received from them 
s and Wi towards the latter end of it, had raiſed a high opinion of the Roman 
s and church and biſhops among the people : and this naturally led them not 
Are to 


ch to go to Rome by way of devotion, but in all queſtions of reli- 
other i don and diſputes about rites and diſcipline to apply there for advice and 
te, 10 Ml information. The figure which their holineſſes made too, at this time 
ch re- ¶ un the world, contributed to this veneration ; and it became on that 
e no- «count more reaſonable to pay a deference and regard to the judgment 
es, or © theſe prelates: but more than this was never pretended to on the one 
d un- de, nor fo much as thought of on the other. This explains the rea- 

| on to us why Wired went to Rome to repreſent his caſe ; and like- 
is ſoon viſe why he complained in the beginning of the next century, that the 
re the Engliſh church had for above twenty years together deſpiſed the judg- 
e, not I nent which thoſe prelates had pronounced in favour of him. That the 

Y «rence which I have mentioned was the only deference which was 
iſteries I ncant or intended by the church of England at that time, is plain 

5 from 


\ 
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from the council of Hatheld which receives the canons of the five ff 
general councils. In theſe canons it is declared, that all controverſy, 


{hall be determined finally in the provinces wherein they ariſe ; and that h 
the authority of metropolitans in their ſynods ſhould be deciſive and un. > 
appealable. The copies of theſe councils were probably brought fron IM 3 
Rome by THnoDORE; at leaſt this is certain, that the ſettlement fa h 
diſcipline fo contrary to all the late pretenſions and claims of the holy tt 

| ſee, was chiefly, if not entirely owing to that prelate, who had him. « 
ſelf been made archbiſhop by the nomination of the pope. It canna it 
be denied indeed, that in long tracts of time, when the public laws, { 
articles, decrees, and doctrines, have been greatly multiplied, they h 
may ſometimes claſh one with another: but yet it is impoſſible to think, Ve 
that a national church ſhould be brought to believe, that the biſhopsof Ml d 
Rome had an authority over them, and a right to appeals, at the very WM b 
ſame time that they eſtabliſhed a body of canons which directly contra- ei 
dict and diſallow it. Theſe reflexions will throw ſome light upon the Cc 
doctrine and diſcipline of the Engliſh church in this century, and en- V 
able the reader to perceive the errors which it had imbibed : and yet tt 
amidſt the odd opinions, the unſcriptural rites and ceremonies, the ig- ne 
norance, credulity, and ſuperſtition, which were preparing the way Wl & 
for ſtill greater and more pernicious errors, if we would judge candidly, ¶ ci 
if we would judge truly of this age, we muſt allow that the dodrine WY th 
of Car1sT and his apoſtles, explained by the firſt five general councils, WM hi 
was then the received ſtandard of the faith and diſcipline of the church WW b 
of England. At what time, and by what gradations, a change wa WM a 
made in both of them, will be confidered hereafter in its proper place, 5 
The venerable BRD R, as he is called by all writers, and to whom ne 
the world is greatly indebted for his hiſtory of the church in the lat T 
century, was at this time about eight or nine and twenty years of age, t. 
and had ſpent his whole life between the abbies of Weremouth and Jar-Y bil 
row in the biſhopric of Durham. But the books he had wrote had pi 
raiſed his reputation ſo much in the Weſtern nations, that pope 8. th 
G1Us wrote an epiſtle to one of the abbots under whom BDR hadi bo 
ſtudied, to defire that he might be permitted to come to Rome to] fir 
aſliſt his holineſs in the controverſy then on foot. It does not appear of: 
by the epiſtle what the diſpute was; however it not only proved the po! 
great learning of our hiſtorian, but alſo his modeſty, humility, and thei thc 
ſenſe he had of the authority of the biſhops of Rome. For it is certain to 
that he declined this great mark of honour, and never made a viſit, ou '® 
this, or any other occaſion, to the papal ſee, tho he lived above thirty it r 
years after; which was fo negligent a return for this ſignal diſtinction tha 
of him above all the reſt of the Engliſh monks, and indeed above 1 
the other men of learning in the eaſtern or weſtern churches, as does nou: 
ſeem to comport well with the modern notions of papal power. . , 4 
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But we muſt now return to the caſe of WILTRID, who by his Un- 
temper had incurred the diſpleaſure of the Kings of Mercia and 

at happy 8 

n. Northumberland ; and who now took an occaſion to fall out with, 

nm WW Biaruwalp the archbiſhop. of Canterbury, and by that means forfeited 

hs protection which he ſtood in need of. It is hard to determine how 

oly this controverſy, which had given ſo much trouble, was laid aſleep for 

m. bo many years; and yet it is harder to point out the ſprings which ſet 


it again at this time in motion. WIL I RID had been baniſhed from his 
ſee of York almoſt eleven years; and whether it was that ſome ill offices 


he had been done him, or whether his own indiſcretion had again pro- 
ok, WF voked the anger of ALezeD king of the Northern Engliſh, the hiſtory | 
vs of does not inform us. Certain it is that a council was called by the arch- 
very WW biſbop, and ſome writers fay, at the requeſt of the two kings the 
tr. enemies of biſhop WILFRID, to examine into his life and actions; a 
the MW council however was called of all the Engliſh biſhops at Oſterfield; 
| en where he was ſummoned to appear as a delinquent, and to anſwer for 
| yet the crimes laid to his charge. He refuſed at firſt to appear in this ſy- 
e ig nod, being apprehenſive of ill uſage; but a ſafe conduct having been 


{ent him, he preſented himſelf before them. The deſign of this coun- 


Wa 

ly, cl, it is thought by the hiſtorians of that time, was to perſuade him if 
qrine MY they could to reſign his biſhopric ; and if they could not prevail upon 
ncils, WY him by fair means, to oblige him to retire to a monaſtery, and to for- 
hurch bear all the offices of his function. Whatever was the defign, as ſoon 
e wa Wl 25 WilrRID appeared they opened a charge againſt him, conſiſting of 
lace, many articles of a high nature; which Epp1vs, his biographer, ſays 


they could not prove againſt him. Having wearied him with theſe to 


whom WI no purpoſe, they preſſed him to obey the decrees of the late archbiſhop 
he laſt WM TaxopOoRE, which he had hitherto oppoſed with ſo much zeal. To 
f age, this the prelate replied, that he EA es all ſuch decrees of the arch- 
d Ja- biſhop as were agreeable to the canons ; and then inveighed with great 
te had pirit and freedom againſt the men who had. Shieh, the decrees of 
e SeR- | three popes for above twenty years, and now inſiſted on theſe of Tus o- 


box, which had been made in a time of trouble and · diſſention. e 
ling being much enraged at this arraignment of their conduct, inſtead 


» had] 


ome 10} 


appear] ok a vindication of his own, he broke out into great violence ; and pro- 
ved the poled a general ſentence of deprivation of whatever he held, either in 
and the te kingdom of Mercia, or Northumberland. This ſentence, tho agreed 
certain i do by the archbiſhop, was thought rather too rigorous by ſome of WII- 
zifit, ou 's enemies; and therefore the other biſhops deſired the ſeverity of 
e thirty © might be ſoftened, which was at laſt agreed to in the following terms: 
inction that ir he would quit his pretenſions to his biſhopric and lay down his 
ove all epiſcopal character, and give a ſecurity for the performance of theſe 


does not f terne under his hand, promiſing withal not to ſtir out of the precincts 
ache monaſtery without the king's leave, he ſhould retain his abbey of 


Tot 4 LI | Rippon. 


But 


vine ſervice; and in engaging the monks to conform to the rules and 
orders of Bexgpicr. In ſhort he omitted nothing that he thought 


the prelate might expect from this ſpirit and firmneſs, it did his cauſe 
no good. The king it is plain had a deſign to humble him; and when 
he found by this anſwer that he was as haughty as ever, and even in- 
ſolently revolted againſt their authority, it was not ArrzeD's fault that 
his troops were not let looſe upon him, and that the biſhop was not 


ſo violent; perhaps for fear of bringing in a precedent, of deſtroying 


knowing but their own turn might come next: They inſiſted however 
on the ſafe conduct which had been ſent him; and tho they left his 
perſon at liberty, to go to Rome if he pleaſed with his appeal, they 


unanimouſly agreed to depoſe him. But this was not enough for Al- 


and all his adherents : nay in their rage againſt him they declared 
that if any abbot or prieſt of his party ſhould bleſs the meat of any! 
chriſtian people, it ſhould be eſteemed as meat offered to idols, and 
thrown out of doors; and the holy veſſels they made uſe of ſhould be 
looked upon as defiled, and not uſed again till they had been made 
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Rippon. One cannot wonder, that terms ſo mortifying as theſe tg f 
man of WIL RIpD's temper, ſhould fire him with indignation and the 
moſt ſharp reſentment. He proteſted againſt the proceedings with , 
charge of their ingratitude for the eminent ſervices he had done th: 
church; in converting the northern Engliſh to the catholic Eaſter and 
eccleſiaſtical tonſure; in introducing the Roman ritual of chanting di. 


. =» 


would juſtify himſelf or reproach his enemies; concluding, that if they 
ventured to proceed in this manner againſt him, he would appeal to 
the pope for a redreſs, whom alone he acknowledged to be his judge, 
and to have the power of condemning or acquitting him. Whaterer 


a — — 7 


torn to pieces by his guards. WIITRID's brethren however were not 


2 prelate by military force when he would not ſubmit to the king ; not 


FRED, and the archbiſhop ; the ſynod therefore went further; and tb 
give a greater force to their decree, they excommunicated WIL PND 


clean. It is impoſſible to read the reſolution of this ſynod of chriſtian WM 5 
| biſhops without feeling ſome indignation ; nor are we able to deter- 
mine, whether their zeal, their malice, or their ignorance, was greateſt, onl 
But be this as it will: On the breaking up of the council, WILTII9 Wi 
made all the haſte he could to the court of Mercia, to know whether] and 
ETHrLiRED would continue him in the privileges and revenues former N 
granted him; and which this ſynod had deprived him of, as well in * 
this kingdom, as in that of Northumberland. The king of Merci 1 
having ſtill a kindneſs for the prelate, promiſed to give him no trouble 22 
nor to revoke any grants made to the advantage of religion, till he in 
could be informed of the judgment of the biſhop of Rome in the mat“ — 
ter under diſpute. WIL RID, old as he then was, and not in the leal Wc 
humbled by his diſgrace and excommunication, haſted away to Romep gi 
and here preſenting himſelf in an abje&t manner before the Popes 1 
: . | FEST ortit 
Wm; 
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l. . | 
8 forth the hardſhip of his caſe, appealing to the Juſtice of his holineſs, 
be and reſigning himſelf with all ſubmiſſion to his determination: aſſuring 
him that he came not thro envy to accuſe any body, but to vindicate 
he himſelf before his council, it any perſon ſhould come thither to accuſe 
nd him. It happened that the provincial council of the ſee of Rome was 
\ den convened, about the canons of the ſixth general council; and 
nd #00" after WIL FRI p's application to JohN the ſixth, then in the papal 
oht chair, the legates of BrI1GHTWALD, the Engliſh primate, arrived at 
hey Rome to vindicate his proceedings. In the petition which WIL RID 
16 reſented to the pope, he ſet forth, that a controverſy ariſing in the 
lor, churches of England, in which he had been deprived of his ſees and 
__ monaſteries, he had on that account applied himſelf to his holineſs's 
401 predeceſſors, who had judged him innocent; and he hoped that the 
hen Judgment which they had given would be confirmed on this occaſion. 
IN! He particularly deſired, that his monaſteries and lands in the dominions 
that of king ETHELRED, might not, contrary to the inclinations of that 
not prince and the appointment of the preceding popes, be taken from 
m him. He further prayed that his holineſs would make uſe of his in- 
ying tereſt and admonitions, to perſuade the king of Northumberland to 
- not obſerve what AGATHO and his council had determined in his favour ; 
vever WY © leaſt that he might be permitted to enjoy his two monaſteries of Rip- 
t his pon and Hexham. This is the ſum of WII RID's petition; and it has 
they {little of the air and form of an appeal, as would make it looked 
TR upon rather as an aftront than a formal appeal to a ſuperior court. For 
nd to the vel application to the pope to intercede for him, is ſo open à con- 
{nil tradicticn to a canonical right veſted in that ſee to receive appeals as 2 
lared,] ſuperior court, that if there was no other argument, this alone is enough 
F a v prove, that the Engliſh church was then a ſtranger to the late doc- 
= [i of appeals which has made fo much noiſe in Europe. 
ad The pope fitting in council, WII RID on his own part, and the le- 
-iſtianl mtes of the archbiſhop on the part of AlrRED and the Engliſh biſhops, 
deter- ore admitted to lay the caſe before him. The firſt, and indeed the 
eateſt] only accuſation of any moment which the legates brought, was that 
rb Nur had refuſed to ſubmit to the authority of an Engliſh' ſynod 
ether ad the orders of his metropolitan. Now had there been a ſuperior 
m_— Curt to which the law permitted him to remove his cauſe by an appeal, 
well inf could any thing be more ridiculous or more trifling, than to charge it 
Merci pon him as a crime of contumacy and diſobedience, that he did not 
trouble ſubmit to the determination of this ſynod at home? Ves, there is one 
till be thing indeed would be more ridiculous than this, which is, to bring 
ae mat4 this charge of contumacy of his own court before that very court itſelf 
he leaf here the right of appeals Was lodged; if they had known of any ſuch 
Romej "gut, or ſo much as of any pretence of that kind. But what was the 
Ope, ict] | n 30 | conduct 
forth : 


3 
5 
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ly 1 conduct of Jour and his council? They heard the accuſation, and 4. 
1 defence of WIL T AID; who ſaid that he did not refuſe obedience to the 
I archbiſhop, but in caſes where his orders were inconſiſtent with tie 
1 canons and decrecs of Rome; and upon this defence they pronouncei h 
i him innocent; and received him to their communion. Whatever ti * 
, may be called when he ſtood excommunicated by the Engliſh, ; b 
5 amounted to no more than what the canons had allowed to every bilkop 9 
x when a prieſt or a layman were excommunicated, and to every metry. ; 
| politan in the caſe of biſhops. This practice was never thought there. : 
| fore any act of ſuperiority, of one church, or one biſhop, over another, 
but a common right of every particular church to judge for itſelf, and h 
if no further obliging to any other church than the act was agreeable vb b 
bo common right. But whatever were the grounds and reaſons which the t 
| pope and his council went upon, the matter of fact muſt be confeſſed: g 
they pronounced W1LFRID innocent who had made his court with f 
K much addreſs; but they did not pretend to decide the controverſy, not 1 
i to pronounce any judicial ſentence, which from the formal nature of i 
1 ſhould be binding to the Engliſh churches. Inſtead of a ſynodical , 
1 determination of the rights of WILT RID, who by the way had alleged 
1 untruly that he was required to ſubmit without reſerve to the arch- 0 
j biſhop's ſingle ſentence, the pope wrote letters to the kings of Mercia £ 
\ and Northumberland, in which he defired that the primate would call ll © 
5 a council at which WILFRID might be preſent, and that the biſhops : 
$ of York and Hexham might be ſummoned ; that upon hearing all par- 
= ties they ſhould endeayour to determine the diſpute among themſelves, q 
ll and in caſe it: could not be thus adjuſted, the parties concerned ſhould} | 
0 come to Rome, where he would convene a great ſynod, and endeayour f 
with their aſſiſtange finally to determine it. The reader perhaps wil WM . 
imagine, that with this declaration and theſe letters in his favour, WII- 06 
FRID would haſten home again to face his enemies. But nothing like 1 
it. The prelate had found by fad experience how little the epiſtles of .. 
the biſhops of Rome availed in England ; and therefore notwithſtanding} of 
all that had paſſed in his fayour he was in no hafte to return: he even g | 
deſired to ſtay and to wear out the remainder of his life at Rome. This} N 
was a meaſure, to which his age, for he was then above ſeventy, a 5 
well as his temper, his profeſſion, and his education led him; but it I 
was not approved by the holy fathers : and as he had promiſed all obe- o 
dience to the apoſtolic ſee, ſo the intereſt of it, ſays Eplus, bore Ml jy 
down his hopes; and the infirmities of the old man were obliged to Wl gt 
give way to an authority which was never touched with pity when obe. an. 


The 
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the The deprived prelate was no ſooner arrived in his own country than 
5 he applied himſelf to the archbiſhop ; upon whom he ſo far prevailed 
ce 


with the pope's recommendation, that they were not only reconciled, 
but BRIGHTwAI D promiſed to ule his intereſt to mitigate the ſentence 
of the Engliſh ſynod ; a promiſe that would have been very necdleſs if 
their judgment had been annulled by what was done at Rome, and 


very far ſhort of his duty, if the archbiſhop had been apprized of any 


lere. ſuch authority veſted in the biſhop or ſee of Rome. From the primate 
ther; he went to the court of the king of Mercia with the pope's epiſtle to 
and WW ETRHELR PD: but this king had fallen in with the prevailing humour of 
le to the age during WIL᷑RIp's abſence, and quitting his government had 
n the i turned monk. However he made uſe of his intereſt with his couſin 
ied: KENRED, to whom he had given his crown, to favour the pretenſions 
th ſo of the old prelate, according to the prayer of the pope's epiſtle. By 
3.20 his advice, an abbot, and another of his retinue, were ſent to wait 
of it upon king ALFRED, to deſire his leave for the depoſed biſhop to attend 
ici him with the letters and determination from Rome. The king at firſt 
"ge received them very graciouſly, and told them that the next day they 
C- 


ſhould have his anſwer. In the mean time having adviſed with his 


cn council on what was proper, when the next day came he ſent for them; 


cal and aſſuring them that he had a great value for their own perſons, and 
ſhops would readily oblige them in any thing that they ſhould aſk on their 
| par- own account, yet in the affair of WILYRID which had been determined 
ever by his predeceſſors and an archbiſhop in council, and a ſecond time by 
hould} himſelf with an archbiſhop from Rome and the greateſt part of the 
Hou Engliſh biſhops, he would never alter whilſt he lived, for what they 
255 Wy called the writings of the apoſtolic ſee. With this unfavourable reſolu- 
*. 


tion the meſſengers returned to WIL RID: but the king being taken 
ll preſently after, and either thinking himſelf that he had failed in his 
regards to the papal chair, or it having been ſuggeſted to him by ſome 
of the monks that his illneſs was a judgment of Gop for his diſobe- 
dience to the pope's requeſt, neither of which are improbable, he made 
2 vow to reſtore WIL RID if he ſhould recover, and charged the per- 
lormance of it on his ſucceſſor in caſe of his death. After a lingering 
ickneſs ArLRED died; and his ſon being then a child of eight years 


g like] 
Yes of 
nding | 
e even 

This 
5 


but it 


Il obe- ald, a civil war was raiſed by Epulen who had uſurped the crown. 
) bore WW 'Viirzip was not only known to the ufurper, but thinking himſelf 
ged o ale in his friendſhip, ſent meſſengers to him to ſollicit his reſtoration : 
N 1 add not doubting of his favour and of his getting the better of the young 
1ande W prince, the prelate went to his abbey of Rippon, that he might be at 
SET, band to take poſſeſſion of his dignity and revenues. But WILTRID had 
us and 


one upon a wrong ſcent in both theſe reſpects. Inſtead of any favour 
| rom the uſurper, he had this rough and uncourtly anſwer, by the ad- 
vice of EDULPH's council who knew the biſhop was hated by the Nor- 


The Vor. I. Mm _ thum- 
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thumbrians, © that if he did not depart out of his kingdom in the 
« ſpace of fix days, he would cauſe all his friends and followers to he 
« put to death.” He had very little to fear however from this boi. 
terous rebel, who in about as many weeks was driven out of the king. 
dom with the ſame ſeverity : his fear aroſe from the diſpleaſure which 
his courting this ufurper muſt give to the regent, guardian of king 
OskE D, who had loſt all kindneſs for him on this account. WII PRI 
however, having ſome friends in the new miniſtry, got the better, tho 
with ſome difficulty, of this diſpleaſure of BRITHRICx's; and the bi- 
ſhopric of York being very opportunely vacant at this time by the death 
of Bos a, there was a way opened for the reſtoration of its ancient pre- 
late. To this end BRICHTwWALD, who had been reconciled to him, 
as we have ſeen, took a journey into the North: and at his requeſt, 
the regent, the biſhops, and the abbots of the Northumbrians, and the 
abbeſs ELFLEDA the king's aunt, aſſembled at a place near the river 
Nidd, where he and WIL RID gave them the meeting ; that this affair 
which had given ſo much trouble to the church might then be finally 
ſettled. e 1 


The archbiſhop, after a ſhort prayer for peace, opened the ſynod; 

giving an account of the epiſtles to the kings of Mercia and Northum- 
berland, and of the deciſion of the pope and his council in the caſe of 
WͤꝛI ITRZID. Having flouriſhed a little upon the authority of the ſee of | 
Rome, and the wiſdom of the determination that had been made there, | 
he declared his own reconciliation ; and recommended it to the biſhops | 
concerned in the diſpute, to acquieſce in reſtoring W1LFR1D to the full | 
extent of his former biſhopric and revenues. But neither the pope's, | 
nor the primate's authority, was of any weight. The biſhops replied, | 
that let the pretence be what it would, they ſaw no reaſon to reverle | 
the decree of EGrRID and Tazopors aſſiſted by their predeceflors, 
which had been ſince confirmed by ArrreD, the primate, and them- 
ſelves in council; nor would they conſent to ſuch alteration. Surpril- | 
ing as this anſwer may ſeem to the reader, he muſt remember that it 
came from biſhops of great zeal for the rites and uſages of the Roman 
church; and which is more, of the greateſt figure in the Engliſh hiſ- 
tory for ſome ages. Indeed during the whole controverſy which this 
unruly prelate had been the occaſion of, the moſt eminent Engliſh bi- 
{hops had been his enemies, in deſpite of the recommendations and in- 
junctions of the ſee of Rome. They had not only been his enemies, 
but they had executed their epiſcopal function all along in that which | 
had been his dioceſe, and poſſeſſed themſelves of what he called hi 
juriſdiction and revenues. The famous CuTHBERT, Bosa, EATT4 
and his ſucceſſor Joan of Beverly, whoſe figure in the Engliſh hiſtory | 
of that age claims the next place to that of CuruszRrT, were the biſhops 


who had uſurped his dignities and poſſeſſions, if the papal determina- 


tions | 


tions were of any validity. There can be no ſuſpicion however that 
men ſo good and great as theſe were, would act in defiance to the 
icht and authority of the ſee of Rome, had any ſuch right ſubſiſted. 
But when the letters of pope JohN were produced at the ſynod of Nidd, 
ind a compliance with the ſentence of the Roman ſynod enjoined under 
the penalty of degradation, they ſlighted this menace, appealed to the 


authority of their own provincial council, and pronounced the decrees 


| ould not do in compliance with orders from Rome, they did upon 
another motive. The abbeſs ELFLE DA finding them ſo reſolute againſt 
WIL RID, declared that the late king her brother made a vow upon 


On 
F his death bed to reſtore that prelate ; and in caſe of his death before it 
x could be accompliſhed, had left it in charge with Barruwicx. The 
Ty regent confirmed this information; and the biſhops withdrawing to 
er Wl conſult upon it among themſelves, they came at lait to this reſolution, 
Ur that JohN, at this time biſhop of Hexham, ſhould be tranſlated to the 
e of York, vacant now by the death of Bosa; and that WIL RID 
WHY ſhould ſucceed at Hexham, and enjoy his abbey of Rippon. Further 
than this they could not be brought, either in compliance with ELPLE“ͥ 
F da and the regent, or out of regard to the memory of their deceaſed 
m. king: and thus ended this affair which had made ſo much noiſe, with 
of WT fone little intermiſſions, for almoſt forty years; and which it was in 
of WK fone meaſure neceſſary to relate at length, that we may be convinced 
re, col the ſenſe which the Engliſh biſhops had of the authority of the ſee 
ops of Rome, contrary to what ſome learned men have endeavoured to 
ful prore from this very ſtory. It was likewiſe neceſſary to enter into the 
cs erection of the Northern biſhopricks, the ſucceſſion of the firſt biſhops, 
cd, and the alterations occaſioned by this affair of WIL AID, to give the 
erſe reader a diſtinct notion of the churches of theſe parts, and by what 
ors, means the archbiſhop of CanTERBURY had an opportunity of exerciſing 
em- bis juriſdiction over all England, contrary to the regulation of pope 
i- eco v. But I go on now with the courſe of the hiſtory, 
E | 25 3 ? 55 D | 2 
man The ſame year in which this diſpute was thus determined in the 
hiſ- worth, died HE DDA biſhop of the Weſt-Saxons ; whoſe dioceſe was 
this den divided into two. Dax IEL was made biſhop of Wincheſter, and 
\ bi- ADHELMUS, nephew to king Ina, whom we have ſeen employed to 
in- WJ "ite againſt the Britons, and the firſt Engliſhman who wrote in Latin, 
nies, is made biſhop of Sherborn in the county of Dorſet. The biſhopric 
hich of Scolſy, comprehending the kingdom of the South-Saxons, which was 
| his a manner ſubject to the king of Weſſex, and which from the time 
ra, Nat WIIZRID had relinquiſhed it had been under the adminiſtration 
ſtory Not the bilhops of Wincheſter, was at this time filled by EADBERT its 


due abbot, by the decree of a ſynod held in the kingdom of Weſſex. 
Notwithſtanding all the pains which WILTRID took, and the diſtur- 
banccs 
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| of it unappealable, and not to be changed. Nevertheleſs what they 
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bances which he occaſioned, to be reftored again to his honors and 2* 
emoluments, hc was not permitted long to enjoy them. About four in 
years after he had been in poſſeſſion of the ſee of Hexham, having or. Wi 
dained abbots and ſuperiors and provided for the peace and ſecurity of ab 
all his monaſteries, he died at Oundle in Northamptonſhire ; where « ſin 
abbey had been founded by him, and was buried at Rippon with great . bit 
funeral pomp. Here then at laſt, after a life of ſeventy-ſix year, Wa 
forty-ſix of which he had been a biſhop, having been expoſed to many ent 
dangers at home and abroad, and almoſt in continual ſtorms of his on wh 
raiſing, he was laid to reit. Notwithſtanding his repeated deprivations rac 
and baniſhments, the magnificence of his way of living, and the gre g.. 
number of monaſteries which he had founded, he left a great deal of fon 
wealth behind him, which by his will he divided into four parts. Thy ing 
firſt and greateſt he bequeathed to the churches of St. Mary and St. Paul to 
in Rome, to be offered as gifts for his ſoul ; the ſecond he gave to the wa 
poor; the third part to the ſuperiors of his monaſteries, that they bill 
might be enabled to purchaſe the friendſhip of their kings and biſhops; bea 
and the fourth part he left to ſuch of his followers and attendants a; to 
he had not provided for in his life time. Of all the prelates which our ma 
Engliſh hiſtory hath hitherto brought us acquainted with, WILTRD gal 
had the greateſt ſhare of pride and ambition, and was the greateſt lover tor 
of ſtatelineſs and grandeur. Nay he was the only prelate that affected bet! 

to equal the ſtate of kings in a magnificent way of living, with ſo large 
a train of attendants richly habited, and in having his table ſerved in WM | 
gold. Whilſt kings were laying aſide the pomp and ſplendour of 2 abo 
crown, to retire with zeal and humility into cells in the habit and ſtate H © 
of monks, it was with an ill grace indeed that a biſhop was ſtepping whi 
ſo far out of his character as to rival the pride of kings. This was the lex, 
predominant paſſion of this prelate, and gave a tincture to all his actions ch 
He had parts and learning and virtues which were not contemptible, tot 
but they were ſullied and diſcredited by his turbulent boiſterous diſpo- caul 
fition. Neither his mind nor his heart were ſuperior to diſgrace and :e 
danger, and yet neither ſunk under them: for it is certain, that he did be d 
not prevent them ſo much by his prudence, as he overcame them H r 
his courage and reſolution. When he was firſt reſtored to his biſhopricMl th 
and revenues, he retained too keen a memory of thoſe who had conti thoſe 
buted to his deprivation ; and at all times, I am afraid, was too tar IC me 
tranſported with paſſion againſt his enemies, for a chriſtian biſhop, . 
From his firſt entrance into the world, he had gone very warmly into Vile | 
the diſpute, on the Roman ſide, about the feaſt of Eaſter and the ecclc- : thy 
ſiaſtical tonſure: and he valued himſelf more upon the ſervice he didn l 
the church in theſe particulars, and in propagating church muſic, and * 
the rules of BNNEHD IO, than in teaching the doctrines and duties ol 1 
Chriſtianity; in which however ſometimes he was not wanting. What | 2s 
it is in the make of the human mind, that occaſions ſuch a contrariet) 7 15 


3 | in. 
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in it, I will leave to others to determine; but it is certain that not- 
| withſtanding the exceſſive pride and haughtineſs of this prelate, far 
abore the rank and character of the higheit, yet he abaſed himſeif in 
ſuch an abject manner on his knces before the pope in his application to 
| him, as was going lower than the loweſt. The great zeal which he 
was applauded for, ſeems to have iſſued itſelf more in tounding and 
enriching monaſteries, thro the indulgence and ſuperſtition of the Kings 
whom he was in favour with, than in any duties of his epiſcopal cha- 
racer; and to this, the humour of the times, and his own love of 
grandeur, might poſſibly lead him. He had ſome natural qualities 
very UNCOMMON then in a churchman, which made it eaſy for him to 
ingratiate himſelf with princes and ſtrangers, with whom he had nothing 
to do but to pay and receive the common offices of civility : but he 
was Jo inflexible and ſo haughty with his own ſovereigns and their no- 


be bility, as made it impoſſible for them to love him, impoſſible almoſt to 
ej car hi In ſhort WIL RID was a prelate, who with abilities enough 
a hear him. a p » Who With abilities CNOUg: 


to be a great man, and with devotion and virtue enough to be a good 
man, was yet ſo carried away by his ruling paſſion of pride and arro- 
gance, that he can be ſcarcely ſaid to have been either. The expreſ- 
hon perhaps may be very irregular, and yet I can find no other that 
better paints this prelate's character of mind. ER 


But I now go on to obſerve, what the many inſtances we have of it 
| about this time will not ſuffer me to paſs by ; and that is, an odd and 

amazing opinion of the merit and holineſs of pilgrimages to Rome; 
which the Engliſh people, of all ranks and degrees, of every age and 
lex, laid ſuch a ſtreſs on, as tho it would attone for the neglect of every 
chriſtian virtue. Strange indeed that they ſhould imagine, that a viſit 


never been hinted at by CHRIS nor his apoſtles ; that this I fay could 


ole got the greateſt character of devotion, who had the leaſt ſhare, 


about this time run in great flocks to Rome; but to this it was like- 
viſe owing, that there were jew cities in Lombardy, France, or Gaul, 
u the middle of this century, in which there were not to be found 


ſuppreſſion of this practice, as of bad and pernicious conſequence. 


Way, was KENRED king of the Mercians, accompanied by Orr ſon 
n dhe Eaſt-Saxon monarch ; a prince of great hopes, of a graceiul 


Vol. J. | N n 


perion, 


to the tombs of the apoſtles, and other good men who had died for the 
cauſe of CHRIST, which had never been recommended, which had 


be deemed an equivalent for thoſe virtues, which they had all declared 
cprelly were neceſſary to falvation! But however, it happened here 


in this caſe, as it generally does in caſes of ſuch irrational zeal, that 


t may be, of it. To this humour it was owing, that the Engliſh nuns. 


one lewd women of the Engliſh nation, as Boxiracs writes to the 
achbiſhop of CANTERBURY; and upon that account recommends the 


amongſt others which this ignorant and unaccountable zeal carried 
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Cs: 
perſon, and in the prime of his youth, who went to Rome and tumed Ml vire 
monk. That princes croſſed in their expectations and mortified in thei, Wit 
deſigns, or who by miſrule and wickedneſs had made themſelves ob. He 
noxious, ſhould take their leave of the world in this manner, to indulso. Ber 
their chagrin or to wipe away the odium and attone for the miſchief of Ma 
their adminiſtration, may be eaſily enough accounted for, and ſeems mal 
no very bad expedient. * But that princes whoſe qualities would make and 
them valuable upon a throne, and their government a bleſſing to their ſeve 
people; whoſe ſucceſſion is well eſtabliſhed, and who have leiſure ang WM crc 
inclination to enjoy the advantages of their birth; that theſe ſhoulg The 
diſengage themſelves from their families, and part with their intereſt WM qua 
and their country for a ſtate of reſtraint and mortification, is not more Wl accx 
ſurpriſing than it is abſurd and culpable. For every ſtation of life haz and 
its proper active duties; and how much ſocver this humour might bur 
flatter the weakneſs of human nature, it was one of thoſe deluſions of is ne 
which piety we ſee is capable. A prince born to a throne, and formed pral 
by nature and education to govern happily, is as much obliged to con- for « 
tinue in that ſtation till providence diſables or removes him from it, a WM vi 
he is to preſerve his life; and tho by turning monk he may ſhew that | with 
he has a fort of humility, yet it is not that which is taught us by rea- 77 
fon or religion; and his merit conſiſts more in a fear of doing ill than WM «7? 

in a deſire of doing good. But I go on with the courſe of the hiſtory, WM conf 
1 5 were 
The frequent quarrels and commotions between the Engliſh princes, I =" 
made it difficult for the biſhops, who could not but ſhare in the ci- dug 
cumſtances of the kingdoms wherein they lived, to act as the ſtate of Hage 
the church required: and therefore it is no wonder, that the materials WM the 
for the hiſtory of ſome years paſt ſhould be ſcanty and imperfe&, owing Wl Eng 
for the moſt part to the invention of later ages, and better fitted for legend later 
than for hiſtory. But whilſt ſo little eccleſiaſtical matter is to be found | ubm 
at home, both our own and foreign hiſtories make ſome of the Engliſh of C; 
clergy memorable for what they did abroad among the Germans, where | made 
they preached the goſpel, and others among the Scots and Picts, whom Wil th. 
they brought over to the rites and uſages of the Roman church. Len- churc 
ter not however into thoſe particulars, as being ſomewhat foreign to Wl © thi 
my deſign, and becauſe the tate of affairs in England was not altered that | 
by them at all. 8 We th 
Sd ec 

About this time died ApyutLMus biſhop of Sherborn, nephew to] Ina, 
king Ina, and who had been formerly abbot of Malmſbury. By the Gepen 
direction of a ſynod this learned prelate was employed, as it has been H 
related, in writing againſt the Britons ; to bring them over to the Ro- | ne cc 
man feſtival of Eaſter, and to cure them of thoſe ſingularities which g ne ut 
kept them at a diſtance from uniting with the Engliſh church. He! I 
10 


likewiſe wrote a book in proſe and in heroic verſe, in commendation ol 
vIr- 
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| cirginity 3 in which it appears that he was not unacquainted with the 
writings of the lathers, and other monuments of eccleſiaſtical learning. 
te wrote ſeveral other pieces which are loſt, and has a character from 
ps of great ſufficiency as well in polite learning as divinity. But 
MaiMSBURY goes further, and tells us that this prelate was a great 
aſter of ſtile ; and underſtood the force and propriety of the Greek, 
and Latin, and Englith languages to a great exactneſs. He mentions 
FE crcral tracts which ApneLMus wrote relating to verification, and a 
eat many letters which were loſt when the hiſtorian gave this account. 
The fame of his learning, enlarged it may be by the advantage of his 


accepted the invitation before his promotion to the ſee of Sherborn; 
and amongſt other marks of his holineſs's eſteem, his abbey of Malmſ- 


of ss never mentioned by any of our ancient writers without the higheſt 
« Wl praiſes: He is truly worthy, ſays Caupzn, that his memory ſhould 
n. bor ever flouriſh, not only in regard of his ſanctity but his learning, in 
a which he far excelled all the eccleſiaſtical writers of his time. But not- 
oy withſtanding his great abilities in his controverſy with the Britons, yet 
5 they ſtill retained their animoſity towards the Engliſh, and would not 
an Wi «part from their ancient rites and uſages. Nay they were ſo far from 
ry. conforming to what had been eſtabliſhed here, that Bx DE ſays they 
WY vere as warm and fierce as ever in oppoſing the cuſtoms of the whole 
65, catholic church. So that the formal ſtory of king Ina's marrying the 
ic. daughter of a Britiſh king, uniting Wales and Cornwall by that mar- 
tage to the kingdom of Weſſex, and afterwards calling a council of 
ils che nobility and Engliſh biſhops, wherein the intermarriages of the 
ing Engliſh and Britiſh were agreed upon, looks like an ill made tale of a 
end later date; and ſeems to deſerve as little credit, as what is faid of the 
und Wy vbmiſſion of the Britons to the biſhops of Rome, or to the archbiſhop 
1:0 of Canterbury as their metropolitan. Indeed there is no doubt to be 
dere made but that the Roman ſee had conſtituted the archbiſhops, as far as 
on in them lay, metropolitans of the Britiſh, as well as of the Engliſh 
en- cdurches, and done all that they could to bring them to a ſubmiſſion 


ered tat the converſation and neighbourhood of the friends and emiſſaries 
(che church of Rome for an hundred and thirty years, had yet made 


no change in the Britiſh church: and notwithſtanding this ſtory of 


lva, the inhabitants at this time for the moſt part were a free and in- 
dependant people. For in his great zeal it is obſerved as a particular 


e converſion of the Engliſh, were not by the Engliſh brought over to 


tne Scots and Pits who had been inftrumental in teaching chriſtianity 
o the Engliſh, had been generally brought over by the Engliſh in re- 
| turn 


3 


quality, induced SERG1Us the biſhop of Rome to invite him over. He 


bury was exempted from epiſcopal juriſdiction. This venerable prelate 


bo the juriſdiction of both. But this account of BR DE may let us ſee, 


providence by the hiſtorian, that the Britons who retuſed to aſſiſt in 


the uſages and rites of the Roman church: on the other hand, that 


. — 
- —— _———= * - 
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turn to the communion of the church of Rome. About this time t. Þ 
Picts had a total overthrow by the army of OsreD the Northumby; od Is: 
| king; and from that time becoming ſubject to their enemy, a biker. to tl 
ric was founded at Whithern, and PiœrkELuus was the firſt biſho F liſhe 
that ſee. Not long after the Scottiſh monks of the iſland of Toxa ih whit 
at length brought over to the Roman uſages by EBERT a prieſt Is the | 
Ireland ; who wholly changed the traditions which they had ee the 
from their fathers, and taught them the tonſure and paſchal folemnj Log 
after the catholic manner. 5 1 "Wiki 
| 1 

In this poſture ſtood the affairs of the Engliſh church at the death of Doo 
BRICHTwaID archbiſhop of Canterbury. It may ſeem odd, but it i; WM © b 
true, that tho we have ſeen nothing of this prelate but in the two ſcene of t 
of depoling and reſtoring WIITRID, yet he filled the chair of primate real 
and metropolitan thirty-ſeven years. If in the former ſcene he add part 
with too much compliance with the anger of Al D, and conſented OY 
to a puniſhment that was too ſevere for WILTRID's crime, in the latter + 
which was intended to make him a reſtitution, he might be ſaid to con- fer 
form too much to the determination from Rome, and to the giving up ſole 
the right and authority of his own Engliſh ſynod, in which none of his the 
brethren would join with him. We may conclude therefore I think ec 
from his conduct in theſe two inſtances, and from hearing nothing ho 
more of him in almoſt forty years that he was primate, that he was ol p 
rather an eaſy, good, quiet man, than an ill-natured, zealous, or able prel 
prelate. He was ſucceded in the ſee of Canterbury by "Tarwiy, a who 
man of conſiderable learning, probity, and underſtanding, who ws Wl 
conſecrated at Canterbury by four biſhops; and who without applying WM © * 
himſelf to Rome for confirmation, or a pall, which he had not till wo Wl 
years after, immediately entered on the diſcharge of his holy function. Up 
At this time we have an account in BDE of ſeventeen biſhopricks ſettled NE 
in the Engliſh churches, under the government of one metropolitan. the 
Of theſe the kingdom of Kent had two, as it has continued to have to So 
this day, Canterbury and Rocheſter ; the kingdom of the Eaſt-Saxons {Ml b 
had only one, as it has now, at London. The Eaſt-Angles was then befo 
divided into two, at Dunwich and North-Elmham : Wincheſter aud ol 
Sherborn took in the kingdom of the Weſt-Saxons: but the great king: hap 
dom of Mercia contained five, and theſe were fixed at Lichfield, Lei- than 
ceſter, Sydnaceſter, Worceſter and Hereford. The kingdom of the ett]. 
South-Saxons was all within the dioceſe of Scolſey, which from the Sate 
time of W1LFRID's being biſhop there had till lately been under the care one 
of the Weſt-Saxon biſhop ; the kingdom of Northumberland had at e 
this time four ſees erected in it, that of York held by WIL RID the ſe- le | 
cond, Holy-iſland by Eviiwarp, Hexkam by Acca, and Withern an, 
by PICTELMUS. | ; = |S: 
V. 


But 
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But whilſt we are thus obliged by BRD x with ſo particular an account 
of the ſees at this time in England, he has left us quite in the dark as 
de the ſtate of the parochial clergy. . We are told indeed by the pub- 
iner of his hiſtory from a manuſcript in Trinity hall in Cambridge, 
which I mentioned before, that archbiſhop THEODORE had ſet on foot 
| the building of churches in towns and villages ; beginning to diſtinguiſh 
the bounds and precincts by the name of pariſhes, and procuring a 
grant of the patronage of the churches to ſuch as built them. But this, 
| faid then, as to the dividing of pariſhes, I thought was doubtful. 1 
will explain what I mean. In the account which is given by the 
Dooms- day book of the ſtate of pariſh churches, there is reaſon enough | 
to believe that the right of patronage had its beginning from the bounty 


l of thoſe who had been the founders of them : and this I take to be the 
” WK rcafon why in recounting the poſſeſſions of the great men in the ſeveral 
7 pariſhes, and the number of their vaſlals, it is uſually there added, 


„ with the church, and often, “ with the third or fourth part of 
« the church.” This directs us not only to the origin of patronage, but 
ſhews us how our pariſh churches began to be erected, ſome by the 


5 ſole munificence of particular lords for the benefit and convenience of 
15 their tenants 3 others by the united charities or ſeparate donations of 
i ſeveral perſons : and from hence in after- times, ſays Dr. InzT, to 
ing whom the reader is obliged for this whole account, aroſe the diviſion 
2 of pariſhes into medicties, and ſometimes into more portions, and the 


prevailed ſo much in the laſt century, were grown to fuch an exceſs in 
Vol. I. O 60 the 


become fo viſible, that BDE himſelf, who had been bred in them, a; 4 


terms of great ſeverity and reproach. Hear what he ſays. « Tha 


kingdom of Northumberland having had peace eſtabliſhed in it, both 


too much reaſon to fear, that in his epiſtle to ESBRERT archbiſhop of 


| clergy to preach the goſpel i in country towns and villages. For there we 
many villages, ſays he, in the woody and mountainousparts, which for man 
years never ſaw the face of a biſhop, and have no preſpyters to inſtruct then 
in the common principles of religion or morality; and yet every Place 
pays tribute to their biſhop. In particular he deſires of -Eczzxr, that 


the Lozp's prayer in their native tongue; for which end he himſelf had 
tranſlated them into Engliſh, and given copies into the hands of ſeveral 
of the clergy. But to perfect the great work of ſpreading the thoroy! 
that he thought nothing ſo likely, as to encreaſe the number of biſhops; 
thumberland and his council, to erect ſeveral new. biſhopricks diſffoly- 


ing the monaſteries, and fixing the ſees in them. By this means, ſays 
he, your own dioceſe of York, according to the antient model of pope} 


c which we all know there are many unworthy. the name of monaſte- 
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the beginning of this, that the miſchief of them to church and ſtate Wa 


had all the eſteem in the world for theſe inſtitutions, complains of the, 
number and abuſe, and the prevalence of the monaſtic humour, in 


« the nobility and the common people laying aſide the exerciſe of thei 
« arms, betook themſelves to monaſteries ; and perſuaded their child. 
ren to accept the tonſure and retire thither too. But whither th, 
« will tend time muſt ſhew,” A little time ſo ſhewed what he had 


York about four years after, ſpeaking of the multitude who ran into 
zonalterics, this holy monk obſerves, © that for thirty years paſt ou 
country hath been infatuated with this mad errour” ; and then in ver 


paſſionate terms, and full of concern, he recommends the leſfening the 
number of monaſteries, and increafing the number of biſhops and eule 


$ clergy ſhould take care to teach the people the apoſtle's creed and 


nowlege of the chriſtian religion, this good man informs Ecszar, 


and to that end deſires he would recommend it to the king of Nor- 


Grzcory, may be made a metropolitical ſee; and if it is neceſſary the 
lands of other monaſteries may be taken. “ Thus thoſe: houſes, of 


cc ries, from ſerving the ends of vanity and luxury may be brought u © 0 
“ aſſiſt and bear a part in the burden of the epiſcopal office.” Tic © 
better to engage the prelate in this work, he. proceeds as follows. beli 
te There are many Ke very great 3 of this kind, which i 
is commonly ſaid, are neither profitable to God nor men; for mea er 
« are neither „ in them to live regularly as monks. for the honour Dan 
« of Gov, nor brought up to arms to defend their country. To tabe of a 
0 therefore ſuch places and convert to biſhop's ſees, is ſo far from be- gr. 
10 f ing a fault, that it is a great inſtance of wiſdom and virtue; for em! 
« how can it be unjuſt for ſome. princes to employ the miſtaken © ha- them 
te. - rities of. others to better purpoles ? But if it be a fault, it is jul beha 


50 1 8 


mo.” 
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« ſuch a fault, as it is for a wiſe judge to reverſe a wrong judgment, 


q 4 or a good clerk to correct the errors of a bad ſcribe. It is your dut 
I f | DI 12 | 

. Wh cherciore, together with the king, to make ſuch regulation of theſe 
SY? P 


« ſocieties as might be moſt for the honour of Gop and the good of the 


* country; leſt by the increaſe of them the force of the kingdom ſhould 
ith « be ſo weakened, that there ſhould not be ſufficient ſtrength to ſecure it 
4 « ſrom the invaſion of enemies.” Thus far the venerable Bzvr; and the 
14. cader will obſerve throwout his ſcheme, that tho ſome monaſteries were 
ba to be diſſolved, others to be converted into ſees, ſome new biſhopricks 
o be erected and others to be divided, yet he ſends the prelate no further 
of than to the king and his council; and ſpeaks of their conduct in this 
no baſineſs in ſuch a manner, as plainly ſhews he knew of no neceſſity of 


calling in a foreign power to their aid. 


Our 
% Tet the church of Rome if they will make a flouriſh about the ef- 


{eas of the religion and holineſs which they taught the Engliſh, in 
ſending ſo many of our kings and princeſſes into retirement to turn 
monks or abbeſſes; or let the order of Benedictines claim the merit of 


jan 
15 theſe examples and diſpute the honour with them; tho perhaps it be- 
lace bog to neither, but to the Scotch monks of Iona, who always op- 
that A polcd the rites and uſages of the church of Rome. The account which 
and giren of theſe examples, after the Engliſh received the Roman uſages, 
bad by Bro, who was then in being and lived above fifty years after, may 
veral realonably induce us to leave the parties in the quiet poſſeſſion of their 
ow WW fancied merit. There are ſome men, ſays he, who under pretence 
rar, of building monaſteries, procure lands from their kings which be- 
ops; WM © come their inheritance; and having obtained exemption from all 
Nor- © {ecular ſervice on that account, here they more quietly enjoy their 
h- © luſt : and yet notwithſtanding the multitude of monaſteries, there 
lays © are not places fit for the education of the young nobility, or for men 
pope © vo are tired of the world to retire to; but thoſe that deſign to 
y the * ſpend their youth in chaſtity, are obliged to go abroad for their 
s, education, to the prejudice of their country which wants their ſer- 
naſte⸗ © vice. Beſides thoſe who are educated in them being under no vows 
zht uo ol chaſtity, run into ſuch exceſſes, that my debauch the very wo- 
The men who have vowed chaſtity to Gop.” There is no ground to 
lows WM fxlice that the corruption of theſe ſocieties was ever reformed or cured, 
uch ii they were involved in the common calamities of the nation. For 
r me *icer the death of Bzpr, and not long before the depredation of the 
onour]F ines, in the epiſtles of Boniracr, that prelate takes notice not only 
o take © a prevailing debauchery in the Engliſh nation in general, but gives 
m be- great ſhare of it to the religious : he not only ſays that the nuns were 
; for cemmonly debauched by the princes and nobility, but that the nuns 
n cha. temſelves, by the luxury of their attite, and the wantonneſs of their 


, havior, invited their own ſhame, and made uſe of arts to prepare 
„ ſuch | | the 
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ſeries of learning which the nation had; from whence the celebrated 
their pattern, and had their origin in this or the following age. Thek 


men miſtake who pretend to holineſs and zeal out of the ways of 
| ſon why thoſe inſtitutions went on ſo {lowly ; and it may be here too 


the Franks, and yet what a poor defence they made againſt the Danes, 


wrote to EGBERT, died this great hiſtorian Bzps, in the fifty-ninth 


the way to their own diſhonour. The truth of this charge was 0 
well known at that time, that the reforming theſe abuſes, ſeems to 

one of the chief reaſons for convening the council of Cloveſho,. 
which we {hall find as we go along. Theſe are but a few of the many 
{ſevere reflections that are made, by BRD E, and Boxiracz, on the mg. 
naſticks and monaſteries of this age : ſome of which no doubt ther, 
were which anſwered the original end of ſuch foundations. The learn. 
ing and piety of the venerable hiſtorian who gives this account, ang 
who was educated and ſpent his life in one of thoſe ſocieties, ought 
alone to convince an impartial man, that ſome of them were great and 
uſeful ſchools of learning and religion : they were indeed the only my. 


foundations which are at this day an honor to the Engliſh people tock 
reflexions however were neceſſary to be inſerted, to ſhew how tatally 


God ; and becauſe they not only afford us a proſpect of this age, but allo 
throw a great light upon thoſe which followed. Here we ſee how it 
came to paſs, that the monaſteries were generally protected by married 
men, when the controverſy aroſe about the celibacy of the clergy: 


here we ſee that the parochial clergy were yet unſettled, and the rea-. 


we have a key to the retirement of ſo many kings and princeſſes. 


Whoſdever looks backward, and ſees what proof the Engliſh had 
given of their courage in the conqueſt of the Britons ; or if he conſi- 
ders what a figure their countrymen made abroad at this time among 


who about this time began their ravages in England, will be almoſt 
tempted to think, that Bzpz had propheſied, when he ſpoke his fears 
of the danger of the ſtate, from the fond humour which led ſuch 
numbers of our princes and nobility to bury themſelves in religious 
houſes. 'They were the fears of a good man for his country, when he! 
was juſt about to quit it; for in the year in which this epiſtle was 


year of his age; after he had wrote more than all the- authors of hi 
time beſides. The place of his birth, was a little village in the 
neighbourhood of Durham, now called Farrow, near the mouth of | 
the river Tyne; and the ſcat of a monaſtery founded about that tune Wi « | 
by BexneDict, as it hath been related. Who his parents were, or "nj IF 
what condition, we have no account. They were probably poor, and Wil * + 
being deprived of them both in his infancy, his kindred recommended Wl « ; 
him, being but ſeven years old, to the care and diſcipline of the abbot, Wl « | 
in his monaſtery of Weremouth on the other fide the river. His youth- Wl © 

( 

( 


ful days were here ſpent in innocence and devotion, under the care and i « 


inſtruction WM « 
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inſtruction of this renowned eccleſiaſtic; till he came to be capable of 
profeſſing that diſcipline under which he had been bred. He was 
then committed to the government of Cxol RED, in the new built 
monaſtery of Jarrow, the place of his nativity; from whom he re- 
ceived the monaſtical habit. What particular maſters he found there 
capable of giving him that learning which made him the wonder of the 
age he lived in, we are no where informed : But the great and noble li 
brary which Bzxepict had provided for his monaſteries at an immenſe 
expence, AS Beps deſcribes it, may give us ſome idea of the abilities 
of the maſters which he likewiſe furniſhed, to make it uſeful to the 
ſcholars who reſided there. There is however no great neceſſity of 
ſuppoſing the maſters to be very eminent, to produce ſuch a diſciple, 
when his own extraordinary capacity and the library which he had re- 
courſe to, are conſidered. When he was once taught the rudiments 


of learning, it was eaſy enough for him, thus furniſhed and thus en- 


dowed, to make the reſt of his way himſelf. He had however made 


ſo great a progreſs in learning, and was in ſuch eſteem for his piety 


and goodneſs of heart, that in the twentieth year of his age, at the re- 


commendation of his abbot he was admitted to the order of deacon, 


by JohN of Beverly then newly made bifhop of Hexham; and who 
has had a ſhare of the honour given him of inſtructing this great man 
in theological learning. As ſoon as he was thirty years old, which 
at that time was the age of taking it, he was at the requeſt of the ſame 
abbot advanced to the order of prieſthood : and at this age his fame 
for learning was ſo far ſpread even in foreign nations, as to induce 
$:2610s the pope to deſite his abbot to ſend him over, as it has been 
mentioned, to aſſiſt his holineſs in ſome eccleſiaſtical diſputes that were 
carrying on then at Rome. The pope's epiſtle is extant in Baron1vs ; 
and as it does ſo much honour to BRD E, to whom Tam fo much 
obliged for tlie beſt and moſt authentic materials of this hiſtory hither- 
to, I hope the reader will forgive my inſerting it. The part concern- 
ing him is this. We do likewiſe exhort thy piety, as becomes one 
© who has a true zeal for the advancement of the holy church, that 


4 {ince there have been' of late raiſed here certain difficulties in eccle- 


* fiaſtical points of great weight, the examination and ſolution of 
* which cannot be long delayed, thou wouldft not fail to afford thy 


* devout obedience to our requeſt, and without delay to ſend hither to 


ow 


( 


the ſhrines of my lords St. PzTzx and St. 'PauL,- princes of the 
apoſtles, the religious ſervant of Gov, Bevz, a venerable prieſt of 
thy monaſtery, that he may here appear in our preſence : and do 
not doubt but as ſoon as the ſaid articles ſhall by Gop's affiſtance 


ee 
(c 


(c 


« be ſolemnly determined, he {hall ſhortly return to thee in ſafety. 'I 


do the more confidently deſire this from thee, becauſe I do not 
doubt but whatſoever he ſhall contribute to the general good of the 
church, will be profitable to thee and to all committed to thy charge.” 

Vol. I. >» SIG Tho 


that he paſſed his whole time between his devotion to Gop, his ſacred 


himſelf in the poſtſcript to his hiſtory. His works, which are printed 


that deſerves, and indeed that ought to bound the nobleſt ambition of 


world till within a few hours before he died. His laſt work in which 
he was occupied, was a collection of memorable paſſages out of gt. 


tempt that we have in this way; and has ſerved for the foundation of 
He has been charged with ſome partiality in it towards the Engliſh, to 


leſs; but this is not much to be wondered at. The greateſt objection 
to this work, and indeed the only fault to be found in the man, is 


too much ſenſe furely to believe them real: and for this biſhop Ni- 


the country or a good invention would afford a man. Beſides his hil- | 
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Tho he did not go to Rome upon this invitation, yet we have ve 


little account more concerning him till his death. But what account 
can be given of the actions of a religious man and a ſtudent, more than 


learning and writings, and teaching others? and thus much he ſays d 


in eight volumes in folio, make it impoſſible for him to be ſeen much 
in the active parts of life; eſpecially if we conſider, how great a par 
of his time, his daily attendance on pſalmody in the church, and other 
regular obſervances in the monaſtery, would require. He had man 
diſciples which flocked to him from all parts of the nation; to whom 
he red lectures even in his laſt ſickneſs every day. He had a happineſ 


good men of learning, to continue dictating to his ſcholars, and doing 
ſomething towards inſtructing and amending an ignorant and corrupt 


Is1poRz, and tranſlating the goſpel of St. Jon into the Engliſh tongue, 
for the benefit of the church. His eccleſiaſtical hiſtory is the firſt at- 


all the hiſtories that have been written of the ſame period of time. 


the prejudice of the Britons; and the charge is not entirely, ground- 


his mixing with it ſuch falſe and abſurd tales of miracles, which had 
no exiſtence any where but in the zeal and ignorance of the age. In 
this I can acquit him methinks of impoſture or inſincerity, any further 


than in giving them upon the reports of common fame, when he had 


cholsod makes his apology, by ſaying, that ſo little truth was to be 
had of the ſaints of thoſe days, that there was a ſort of neceſſity of fi- 
ling up books of that kind with ſuch pleaſant legends, as the chat of 


tory, his commentaries upon the ' ſcripture, and his theological A 
tracts, there are ſeveral treatiſes in his works on the arts and ſciences; WI tion 
as Grammar, Arithmetic, Aſtronomy, Natural Philoſophy, Chronology, Wl the 
and Ethicks. It is impoſſible for a man who wrote ſo much, and who ha 
ſpent ſo much time in monaſtic exerciſes, to be very profound in his n 
learning or very exact and accurate ia his ſtile ; but he was a prodigy Wl ©1b 
of learning for the age in which he lived. His induſtry and abilities WW cent 
were greatly miſſed in the ages following; and alt notice of public I he 
tranſactions was in a manner buried with him. The pope it is ſaid oon 
gave him the name of venerable, for his uncommon ſkill in the Greek and 


and Latin languages, and for his picty and modeſty. The firſt . de 
W titled 
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titled him to the higheſt dignities and offices in the church ; and the 


: ft kept him all his life in the loweſt. He might certainly have 
made choice of whatever abbey, of whatever biſhopric he pleaſed ; 
od but he choſe to ſubmit to the drudgery of an hiſtorian and an author 


for the fake of the public, in the mean ſtation of a monk, in one of 
the remoteſt corners of the world. Poſterity owes much to his me- 
mory on this account; and the age he lived in had obligations to him 


B:ps had abilities and qualifications to have enlarged them, if he had 


ny WY been produced upon the ſtage, and had not contined himſelf to the 
m part of a prompter behind the ſcenes. The integrity of his heart was 
> ss great as the capacity of his head; and from his epiſtle to EBERT 
of ſo often quoted, we may ſay, I think, that his courage was fo equal to 
ng them both, that had he been ſettled in the primacy, or in a great epiſ- 
it opal character, to have had the direction of church affairs, the ſtate 
ich of religion, I am perſuaded, would not have been fo lamentable as he 
St, repreſented it in his hiſtory, and in that epiſtle, at his death. Hiſto- 
ue, rians attached to truth upon the nobleſt principles are fallible, ſays my 
at- WW lord BotinGBrOKE, and may ſlide ſometimes into involuntary error. 
alf therefore we will pardon, and we ought to do fo, the partiality of 
ne. Beo in ſome inſtances for his countrymen, and his mixing with truth 
to WW the tales of falſhood which were not of his own invention, but mixing 
nd- WW them perhaps in conformity with the humour of the age he lived in, 
ion ve ſhall meet with nothing to find fault with in him, as a man, a 

„ 1 churchman, or an hiſtorian. I have dwelt perhaps too long upon 
had i his article; but we owe almoſt every thing to him for the light we 

In have of theſe early times; and I ſhall not ſoon come to a character on 
her WWW which I may dwell with ſo much pleaſure. In ſhort, in all the ſeven 
had WW centuries we have gone thro, he was the greateſt eccleſiaſtic that we 
Ni- WW have met with; formed by his intellectual accompliſhments natural 
be WW and acquired, to have made the greateſt. figure on the theatre of the 
fi- church, and yet drawn away by the humility and the invincible. mo- 
t . (ey of bis temper from ever appearing on it at all. 211% 
ical . Whether it was the life and ſpirit which this great man gave the na- 
ces; Wl tion ; or the emulation betwixt the ſchools of THRODOREH and thoſe of 
og), Wl tie Scots, and the controverſy yet freſh in the Engliſh churches ; or to 
who Wl what elſe the learning which at this time prevailed was owing, it 
his s not eaſy to determine. But to whatever cauſe it is to be af- 
dig) cribed, it is certain that the remains we have of the end of the laſt 
lities WM century and the beginning of this, have a taſte of letters that is no 
ublic here elſe to be met with in the Engliſh writers before the Norman 
ſaid conqueſt. But the labours of AbHELMUs, CROL FRED, EBERT, BE DR, 


en- the Engliſh nation, that except CLEMENS, and ALicuinus bred under 


beyond any man of his time: and yet great as theſe obligations were, 


and EpD1us, who all lived about this time, fo exhauſted the genius of 


EbTRT, and who afterwards made a great figure in France, we fn; 1 


ters of fact, ſo often obſcured, and at beſt uncertain, that one cannyy 


year with BRD R, died 'Tarwin, archbiſhop of Canterbury, who hey Ml 
the primacy ſo little a time, and was ſo little called upon to exert hi; WM dhe. 


: time, all that part of Britain which was poſſeſſed by the Engliſh ha 


dioceſe, whilſt his brother was on the Northumbrian throne, ' ha- 
ing more ambition, or affecting power and grandeur more than he 


him in conjunction with his learning and perſonal merit, and pro- 


model. How early the biſhops of Rome took up this uſage of ſending M uin . 


the pall in imitation of the emperors, is uncertain ; but the earlieſt ac- MW ate 
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nothing like them in the ſucceding ages, till the invaſion of the Nor 
mans brought the ſpirit of this age to life again. Our hiſtorians (1 ll | 
that period are ſo few, their accounts are ſo imperfect, fo fabuloy 5 
and confuſed, that all the light we have into the latter part of this cen. and 
tury, the ninth, tenth, and eleventh, is chiefly owing to the hiſto. 
rians of the following ages; a light therefore ſo remote from the nut. 


enter into the ſtory of them without uneaſineſs and fear. The fam 


authority as metropolitan, that there is no ſaying more of this pre- Wi ic 


late, than what the hiſtorians ſaid at his advancement, that he wa, ; WM tai 


man of probity and underſtanding. He was ſucceded by NoTaz: 
Mus, a prieſt of the dioceſe of London; who received his pall at Rome, dice 
and was conſecrated by GRROORY the thirxe. fan 


From the union of the churches under THRODORE till about th; MW hit 


been one province, and had no other metropolitan but the archbiſhy It u 
of Canterbury. To this the enterprizing genius of that prelate, and up* 


the depoſing of WirrziD contributed. Had this laſt continued in the bite 
ſee of York, he would no doubt have obtained the pall, and by that Iv 
means put a ſtop to TyzoDoRE's extending his juriſdiction over England 


But the dignity of archbiſhop of York, and metropolitan of te che. 


north, had vaniſhed with Paulixus. After that prelate had left Na- On 
thumberland, and the inhabitants had deſerted from the faith, the 


monks which Oswalp had ſent for from Scotland to inſtruct them, 
were contented with the bare title of biſhop, without applying to the 
pope for the pall whoſe juriſdiction they did not acknowlege. Wu- 
FR1D ſucceding the laſt of theſe, and having been depoſed, the biſhop- 
ric of the Northumbrians was divided into three; which was a frelb WM cio 
obſtacle to the metropolitical authority, as the ſee was ſo much di- 


miniſhed. Beſides Bosa, JohN, and WIL RID the ſecond, uboot C 
were ſucceſſively biſhops of Vork, were men of great piety and hu- 
mility, who thought of nothing leſs than of aſpiring to ſuch honou - 


rable and pompous titles. But EczzxT who now preſided in that 


predeceſſors, took the advantage which his birth and alliance gate 


cured the pall with the archiepiſcopal dignity according to GREGORY 5] 


count to be relied on, is in the epiſtles of GSEGOR the great, where 
Bs 


? 
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plain the giving the pall was intended only as a mark of honour 
respect. The pall therefore {ent to EBERT, was not to make 
; ks 0 prelate an archbiſhop, or to erect a metropolitical | juriſdictionʒ 
as an honorary recognition of the character he was poſſeſſed of, 
and of the dignity the ſee of York was advanced to by the king 
and council, in purſuance of BzDpz's advice. He had all the right to 
his character that the authority of the church could give him, before 
be received his pall from Rome; and were this a place for it, I could 
ealily make it appear, that all the ſucceding archbiſhops of England, 
{or near four hundred years after, acted upon this opinion; perform- 
Ing all the functions of the archiepiſcopal office before they received 
their palls. LAawRENCE and MeLLITus before this time, and many 
akter never had any pall, yet doubtleſs were as true and authori- 
tative archbiſhops as thoſe who had: and Paviinus, tho he had 
been dignified with the pall, yet lived many. years afterwards, and 
dicd, a private biſhop, as we have ſeen. But after all, notwith- 
ſanding the palls ſent to EcpzxxT and ſome of his ſucceſſors in 


hiſforians of that time, yet there is great reaſon to believe that that 
achbiſhopric was never perfectly ſettled till after the Norman conqueſt: 
It would have been impertinent and inexcuſable to have dwelt fo long 


filt general, councils allowed to every national church in chriſtendom. 


ol Canterbury in his room. In a few years after his advancement, he 
which was compoſed. of twelve Engliſh prelates; at which were pre- 
well as ſeyeral inferior elergy. The canons of this council ſeem to be 


auch ſuperior to the age. 
catholic church conſiſted in 
63 Sabin 3on bib 3611 Sol bus ; gie 


In the preamble to the. decrees of this fynod, we are told that the. deſign of it, was, that 


4 


cher, and reformation of the ſtare of religion. bg 
here Vol. I. A Qq | ſubmiſſion 
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the fee of Vork, and the title of archbiſhop given to them by our 


upon this article, had it not been to give the reader a juſt idea of the 
ſlate of the Engliſh church, by letting him ſee that the giving and re- 
ceiving of the pall, was yet thought conſiſtent. with the authority of 
a free and independant church; and that tho the Engliſh nation was 
then extremely fond of the rites and uſages of the Romans, yet it 
| owned no | ſubjection to. that ſee, | but what was founded on gratitude” 
and civility, and conſiſtent with the power which the : canons of the 


A little time produced an occaſion which ſhewed the ſenſe of the 
Englith church more fully upon:this ſubject. For NoTHELuus, ſuc- 
ceſſor to TATWIx in the primacy dying in the year ſeven hundred 
and forty; CUTHBERT! biſhop of Hereford; was tranſlated to the ſee 


convened a ſynod! at Cloveſhoo, now called Cliff near Rocheſter, 
(ent Er HET BALD, king of the Mexcians, and many of the nobility, as 
very well digeſted, and to haveia: ſpirit of ſeriouſneſs and underſtanding 


** Inſtead of aſſer ting that ther unity of the 
unity with the churcli:of: Rome and a 


7 * ; l BE + — Aw A Ago? 4.5 *. * 4 * 4 4 5 *. 4 =, „ 4 44 4 [ 
with good advice order might be taken for reſtoring unity in the church, congord among one 
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ſubmiſſion to its authority, in the ſecond canon it is determined, that 
the prelates and clergy ſhould keep a good correſpondence with cach 
<« other without flattering applications to any perſon, as the ſervantz 


of one lord and the fellow-labourers in the ſame goſpel; ſo that 


« however ſeparated by diſtance of place, they may nevertheleſs he 
cc united in the ſame judgment, and ſerve God in one ſpirit in the fame 
« faith, hope, and charity, daily praying for one another.” Not , 
ſyllable do we find here, or in any other decree of the church of Eng- 


land, of union or ſubjection to the ſee of Rome: on the contrary by 


the clauſe againſt flattery on the ſcore of eccleſiaſtical diſtinction, they 


ſeem to guard againſt that ſubmiſſion to the papal chair, which was ad 


that time attempted among the Franks, by Box fr ACE archbiſhop of | 
Mentz, and recommended by him to CuTuszxT. Nor was the ſenſe 
of this ſynod leſs expreſs againſt his advice, with relation to the autho- 


rity of provincial ſynods. For as Boxiracs had aſſerted the regular 


courſe of proceedings in church affairs, to be an appeal from private 


biſhaps to the metropolitan, and from him in caſe of difficulty to the 
bithop of Rome, this council decrees in ſo many words ** that ſuch 


& affairs as private biſhops could not determine in their reſpective dio- 
e cefes, ſhould be brought to the provincial council, and be adjuſted | 


„by the archbiſhop and his ſynod.” It was therefore plainly the in- 
tention of this fynod, to check the new and ill- grounded error of Bo- 
'NIFACE; and to ſettle the diſcipline of the church on the fame footing | 
it had been ſettled before by the council of Nice. For ſo far was the 


church of: England from allowing the biſhops of Rome to rehear a 


_caufe which had been determined in its provincial councils, much lek 
to remove one from thenee by appeal, that it appears from the council 


of Chrendon, - as we ſhalt fee further on, that there was no appeal 
from the archbiſhops, but in ſome caſes, to the court of the king: on 


the contrary it was received as a part of the law of England, that no 


biſhop. could go out of the iſland without leave of the King; and that | 


defire. But to return to the council of Cloveſhoo. Whilſt they were 


thus careful to preſerve the authority of the Engliſh church, they were 


not unmindful to do right to the truſt which God had put into their 
hands: and among many excellent regulations for the biſhops, elergy, 


and people; the advice of Bepz to EBERT was approved : the clergy | 


were obliged io learn the creed and Loxp's prayer in the Englifh tongue, 
and to teach them to their congregations ;, they were required to ex- 
plain to them the offices of baptiſm and the Lozp's ſupper, and to be 
conſtant themſelves, and encourage the people to be conſtant in ther 
attendance on the communion ; to apply themſelves te the ſtudy of} 
the holy ſcriptures ; and thoſe that did not underftand Latin were to 
pray in the vulgar tongue; a due obſervance of Sunday was alfo recom 


mended, and ſeveral miſtakes about alms and penance were ſet: to rights | 
notti 5 85 2 , 


Thus 
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at Thus ended this council, rauch to the honour of the Engliſh nation, 
h cho it was properly no other than a provincial ſynod; - becauſe neither 
ts Gan RT archbiſhop of York, nor any of the Northumbrian biſhops, 
At vere preſent at it; owing per haps to the independance of their king- 
be om on that of the Mercians, which had at that time the ſovereign ju- 


{dition over all the reſt; or to a diſagreement between their kings. 


From this time to the latter end of the eighth century, when the 


a whole kingdom of Mercia was taken out of the province of Canterbury, 
cy and the controverſies about the worſhip of images diſturbed the Eng- 
n church, there is little elſe of hiſtory to entertain the reader with, 


of but the miſeries of war and the changes it brought about, except what 
nf: Wl ;clates to the fucceſſions and deaths of the clergy; and theſe, it will 
0 ot be unpardonable, I believe, to omit. I ſhall juſt take notice how- 
lar ever of the death of CurH BERT archbiſhop of Canterbury, who was 
ate Wl ficceded by Barowin, a native of Saxony of a noble family and great 
the learning and piety 3 who filling the metropolitical ſee but about three 
ach years had LAM BERT for his ſucceſſor. About the fame time died Ec- 
lio- rar archbiſhop of York, with the reputation of a great collector of 
tes WM books, a great ſcholar, and which is of much greater uſe and impor- 
in- tance, a wiſe, a good, and uſeful prelate. We have ſeen that he had 
Bo- WM the aſſiſtance of BED E in his epiſcopal affairs from the epiſtle that has 
tin been mentioned; and he had the good fortune to be educated under 
the cone of the greateſt men of his age, Al culxus the tutor and favourite 
ar a of Ciant.ns the great of France, and if we do not flatter our nation, 
les the founder of the ſchools in Paris, fo deſervedly eminent in after ages. 
ici! WM There is nothing related of Cr HEAT by which his character can be 
peal i learnt, any further than his convening the council of Cloveſhoo above 
on mentioned; nor of EBERT, more than his procuring the power and 
t no WM rank of metropolitan, which had been loſt to the ſee of Vork: and in- 
that WW deed there are no traces of any of our churchmen, great or little, among 
-ular our hiſtorians of that time, unleſs of their acceſſion to epiſcopal digni- 
were Wl tics, and their leaving them at their deaths. Except fuch changes as 
were WM theſe, eccleſiaſtical affairs continued much in the ſame poſture till fome 
their alterations in the ſtate occaſioned a confiderable change in the govern- 
ergy, ment of the church. Ora, a bold ambitious enterprizing prince; was 
lergy adranced to the kingdom of Mercia about the middle of this century & 
ge, and as his daring reſtleſs ſpirit engaged him in frequent wars with the 
» ex- Wl Weſt-Saxons and other kingdoms of the heptarchy, wherein for the 
to be WF moſt part he proved ſucceſsful, ſo his ſucceſſes engaged him in new 
their WF imbitious projects anfwerable to the idea he had formed of his own 
dy of power and conduct. This reflleſs ſpirit, confined by no moral eonfi- 
re to derations, gave beginning to a deſign of withdrawing tlie church within 
com- his kingdom from a ſubſection to the ſee of Canterbury; und to make 
"gh J " independant, as he was himſelf. © To this end he obliged his bifhops 
uus! - ä - 
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to pay obedience to the ſee of Lichfield which was the metropolis of hig 
kingdom; and having inveſted the prelate with an archiepiſcopal titled 
and dignity, to give the better grace to it, he ſent to Apgay * 
then filled the papal chair, and procured a pall for his new archbiſſ;,, 
He wanted no authority for what he had done; he only thou f 
that means to give an eccleſiaſtical colour to it; and therefore when 
the Engliſh biſhops, in an epiſtle afterwards to LRo, found fault win 
ADR1an for giving countenance to this partition of the primacy, theyl 
charged him only. with confirming or recognizing what Orxa had donef 
In the anſwer of pope Lxo he is ſo far from acknowledging that high 
predeceſſor had erected Lichfield into an archiepiſcopal ſee, that h& 
tells them all that the pope did in that affair, was no more than ſend 1 
ing a pall to the new archbiſhop upon the deſire of king Ora and tha 
nobility and biſhops of England; and who would have been a metro 
politan without it. Orxa had a ſpleen to gratify againſt Lauszzr, inf 
leflening the juriſdiction of the ſee of Canterbury, beſides the ambition® 
and inquietude of his own natural temper : and he even charged hind 
to the pope with holding a ſecret correſpondence with CHARLES thi 
great, and engaging to that prince that if he would make a deſcent oi 
England, he would open a paſſage for the troops and aſſiſt the enter 
prize. Whether this was a real, or only a pretended objection again(iM 
the archbiſhop, does not appear: but not long after this partition off 
the primacy of Canterbury, Orr having invadet the kingdom of th 
Eaſt-Angles and made it tributary and dependant, he laid that as wel 
as the kingdom of Mercia into the new province of Lichfield ; by 
which means the biſhops of Hereford, Worceſter, Leiceſter, and Syd te f 
naceſter in the latter kingdom, and the biſhops of Helmham and Dun 


eiter LIC] WI Nort! 
wich in the former, became ſuffragans to the archbiſhoprof that ſee. WY that 


Gans , d IL. 10 EC 1 2 and | 
About this time Grzcorr | biſhop of Oſtia, and TxzorayLact bill form 
ſhop of Todi, two Italian prelates, came into England, with the chal liter 
rafter of legates from Ap RIAN pope of Rome; bringing letters from him tiger 
to ſeveral, if not all the kings of the heptarchy. One of them tra bibo 
velled particularly into Northumberland, where OswalD was king coun 
and EAN BAL archbiſhop of Vork; who ſummoned a meeting of they 
biſhops and nobility, in which ſeveral propoſitions relating to faith anc 3 
diſcipline were offered, to which all the/Engliſh conſented. Tie delig 
vered his ſentiments by way of advice, and in the. ſubſeriptions to it by 
the archhiſhop, biſhops, nobility, abbots, and lower clergy,. who were 
at the aſſemblies, they ſhew that they looked upon it in that light; : 
_ declaring. . that they ſubſcribe to it as to a. pious catholic paper analy great 
_ approve. theſe,, wholſome advices.” Theſe aſſemblies being diffolvedy the & 
TxzornyLact:joined his brother legate in the kingdom of Mercia, whe an ſta 
was cancerting matters with Or a; and theſe advices. thus aſſented and pr 
Lubleribed 15 in Northumberland, were digeſted at laſt under dura, 
5 5 | THER: Av. 
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II. 

his heads, and paſſed at a national council of the ſeven kingdoms at Cal- 
te euick, where king Or ra particularly was preſent. They were ſub- 

no Kerbed by this king, by the archbiſhop of Canterbury, the new arch- 

pl bibop of Lichfield, and eleven other biſhops, ſome of whoſe names 

by and even their ſees are not known by our hiſtorians. At this counci 


LET ſtrenuouſly oppoſed the archiepiſcopal power of the ſee of 
Lichfield 3 but the matter having been ſettled before between Or 4 and 
he court of Rome, the primate was obliged to yield up a part of his 
ovince as abovementioned. This diminution of his authority fat very 
bey upon him; he omitted nothing that he could do; he ſpared 
neither coſt nor labour to affert the dignity of his fee, and to repreſs 
the covetouſneſs of his enemies. He ſent ſeveral appeals to Rome 
but finding that the power and the preſents of Opx a prevailed, he de- 
termined to quit his ſee, and did accordingly remove into France, till 


x ſending theſe legates was to enquire into the ſtate of the Engliſh church, 
BY ind by convening ſynods to confirm them in the faith: but if all cir- 
that the true motive was, under an appearance of obliging Ore a, by 
ntimidating the archbiſhop and colouring the deſign of that prince in 
hiding his province, to extend the papal juriſdiction over the church 
of England 3 which was far from ſubmitting to it at that time in the 
degree which the popes deſired. Theſe advices, which paſs under the 
tile of canons, were drawn by the legates into the form of an epiſtle, 
and fent to ADRIAN 3 but there are ſuch evident marks of forgery in 
boy the ſubſcriptions, two biſhops more for inſtance in the kingdom of 
IJ Northumberland than there were biſhopricks, the names of biſhops 


hat were never heard of before nor after in the province of Canterbury, 


aud other eircumſtances, that if ever there was ſuch a council in due 


e bop and clergy, than the true and genuine canons of an Engliſh 
council. e „ CCC FLA 


WY chuches of England. This was occaſioned by a copy of the ſecond 
By uncil of Nice, ſent to Ora king of the Mercians by CHARLES the 


th 44 feat: and becauſe this has long continued a ſubject of controverſy to 


5 the chriſtian church, and produced a great deal of faction and miſchief 
WY” fates, as well as eccleſiaſtical diviſions and animoſities, it will not be 
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entyf inproper to go a little back, and obſerve the riſe, the ſteps, and conſe- 


hence of this controverſy. It is plain that the rule of the goſpel di- 


Arcuinus by his perſuaſion brought him back again. The pretence of 


cunſtances are conſidered, this will appear to be but a pretence; and 


I form held at Calcuith at this time, the addition of names is a work of 
a later date 3 and the remains of it that are handed down, are rather the 
BY liftory of the proceedings of the legates of Rome at an aſſembly of the 


Al the latter end of this century, the controverſy about the worſhig 
1 ak images, which for above ſixty years paſt had occaſioned a ſchiſm in 
e Eaſtern church, broke in upon and diſturbed the peace of the 


Not. I. Nr recting 
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recting us to worſhip God in ſpirit and in truth, was underſtood by ih i hund 
apoſtles and firſt chriſtians not only to exclude the rites of the Ceremg. he's 
mal law, but to be infinitely more inconſiſtent with the ſymbolic vas 


worſhip of the Gentiles, by images and viſible repreſentations : ay 
therefore as they endeavoured to aboliſh the ritual law appointed f 

PP or the 
Jews, ſo they did all they could, to deliver the world from the lor 


and mean conceptions of Gop, and the undue manner of worſhippiy T 
him in uſe among the Gentiles ; and they were ſucceſsful we know of! 
both. The uſe of images by this means was not only univerſally Eu wor! 
aſide, wherever the chriſtian religion flouriſhed, but was alſo eſteen « c 
a direct violation of the rule of worſhip which the goſpel had preſcriba  « & 
In this manner things continued till the inundations of the northern peo « 4! 
in the fifth century reſtored paganiſm here ina great meaſure as well as inal « t: 
theweſternnations. 'This judgment, which ſhould have made the biſhoy time 
and chief chriſtians wiſe to holineſs and devotion, had a different con inf 
quence, and put them upon ſtudying the ways of wiidom out of the Wan it tt 
of Gop: and hence it came to pats that in the converſion of theſe per wit! 
ple, as we have ſeen by the letters of Gzecory the great to AvsTnMil can 
they were permitted to bring ſome of their pagan rites into the chriſtau bet 
church. Theſe barbarians having driven out learning, thrown, dom ther 
churches, and for the moſt part deſtroyed the clergy of the weſten i con 
nations by the wretched circumſtances they were reduced to, we ac wer 
not to wonder, that the clergy in the two following ages became pa-WiW n« 
takers of their ignorance and barbarity ; and ſo permitted them to brig by 
the uſe of images when they were converted into the chriſtian: church wh 
There is no ground to doubt, that this was the original of ſuch an the 
ſurd and idolatrous cuſtom ; nor can we deny that the ſuperſtition whicl Cn 
brought them in at firſt, grew up fo faſt, that in the beginning of ti ¶ wo 
eighth century the worſhip of images was introduced. My-' delgniſ thi 
does not allow me to ſhew the progreſs of the controverſy which ti mo 
| ſuperſtition occaſioned in the empire, till by many tumults and fa tie 
tions, and the exerciſe of military force, a council was called at Net 
in ſeven hundred eighty-ſeven ; who © pronounced anathemaes again her 
all the breakers of images, againſt all that call images by the name bre 
of idols, or apply the texts of ſcripture againſt idols, to the image dil 
e in uſe among chriſtian churches ; or that refuſe to pay adoration ol bis 
« honour to them.” Crarrzs the great having ſent a copy of tiy his 
council to Orxa king of the Mercians, the Engliſh biſhops, to who tha 
it was communicated, were extremely offended at their proceeding il «rc 
about the worſhip of images; declaring it contrary to the faith, and i to 
doctrine to be abhorred by the whole catholic church. Nor did the fir 
reſentment ſtop here. They prevailed upon ALCUINUs,: mentionel i vil 
before, to write againſt it; owning the work when it was finiſhed, an anc 
cauſing it to be ſent in their names to CHarLEMAIGN. This is de in! 
account which is given us by M. WesTMINSTER, in the year {evenly an 


hundred 


hundred ninety-three : and it is not without ground, if we add, that 
the zeal of the Engliſh church aſſiſted by the labours of Arcumus, 
was greatly inſtrumental in confirming Cnanlns the great, and the 
French and German biſhops, in the ſame opinion againſt the worſhip 
of images. | 


The doctrine of relicks publiſhed by the canons of the fame council 
of Nice, is no leſs ſurprizing and unaccountable than that of image 
worſhip. It is therein decreed, “ that all fuch churches as had been 
« conſecrated without relicks, ſhould have relicks introduced with the 
« ſolemnity of public prayers, and depoſited in them; and alſo that 
« all thoſe biſhops ſhould be depoſed who ſhould for the future preſume 
« to conſecrate any new churches without them“; a doctrine that in 
time let a thouſand ſuperſtitions into the church, and opened a way to 
infinite impoſtures of a ſcandalous kind ; ſuch as the faints themſelves, 
if they had any knowlege of the ſtate of things below, weuld look upon 


them to be depoſited in the Engliſh churches : but their validity to a 
conſecration, and the penalty for diſuſing them at ſuch a ceremony, 
were never heard of before.” Upon this canvaſs, the grimaces of holi- 
nels which were likely to charm the common people, were embroidered 


therefore embraced this fort of devotion with ſo much warmth, that 
CrarLes the great takes notice of their running up and down the 


theſe wicked practiſes, yet the devotion of relicks grew up apace, and 
henceforward to the Engliſh church. Thus about this time king Opa, 
diſcovered to him in a viſion, in order to give the better reputation to 


his ſuffragans, to meet him at the town which had taken the name of 
that faint, in order to ſearch for his relicks. Superſtition and curioſity 
drew great crouds together; and after a ceremony and devotion ſuitable 
to the occaſion, the relicks of the good man, who had reſted above 
ive hundred years in his grave were found, it is ſaid, according to the 
non. Some bones or other, it is certain, I believe, were taken up; 
and that they might be depoſited with greater honour, a ſhrine of gold 
inlaid with pearl was prepared with all the advantages which wealth 


Were 
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with abhorrence. The opinion of relicks, tho diſtinguiſhed by this 
canon, was not a new one; it had crept into the church above an age 
before this council, and we have ſeen GREGORVY the great appointing 


by the monks with great zeal: indeed they were never backward in 
what would acquire wealth and the fame of piety to themſelves; and 


world with the bones and relicks of ſaints, and under the umbrage of 
this kind of zeal uſing many indirect and ſhameful means of getting 
money, But notwithſtanding his directions to the biſhops to ſuppreſs | 
extended itſelf with the ignorance and ſuperſtition of the times from 


pretending that the place where the body of ST. Arzan lay, had been 


his dream, cauſed the archbiſhop of Lichfield, together with two of 


and art could give it, in which they were incloſed ; great devotions 


the name of Peter-pence. We are told by Potipoxs VIRGIL, who 
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were paid to the relicks, and many miracles, pretended: to be Wrought 
by them. But this did not fatisfy the ſuperſtition and the zeal of 0. 
FA: he erected the monaſtery of ST. ALBan's to the memory of thy 
holy martyr ; and having endowed it with great riches and eranted 
many immunitics to it, that he might conſummate the honor of th, 
new foundation, he went away to Rome, to obtain of pope ADR1ay 
confirmation of theſe privileges, and in particular, an exemption of ; 
from the juriſdiction of the biſhop. Whilft he was at Rome, he took 
occaſion to viſit the ſchool which had been erected there for the edi. 
cation of the Engliſh ; and tor the better ſupport of it granted an year 
charity of a penny from every houſe in his kingdom: this payment l 
appointed on the firſt of Auguſt in honor of the day on which the u. 
mains of ST. ALBaNn were faid to be diſcovered; which being the d 
at Rome called Sr. PzTzR's ad vincula, it was from hence, ſays Sir fi 
SPELLMAN, that the payment which Ora granted acquired in tine 


was a collector of this charity above ſeven hundred years after, thx 
Orra in this donation only imitated the charity of Ina the famous ki 

of the Weſt-Saxons; whom the reader remembers to have laid afi&e 
the purple, and to have travelled to Rome and turned monk. This 
donation was made about ſeventy years before that of ORA; and i 
M. WrsruINsT ER ſays true, that it was at that time called Romeſot 
or Peter- pence, the conjecture of Sir H. SxELLMAN muſt be Wrong, 
and the payment took its name from ST. PETER, to the uſe ef whoſ| 
church it had been granted. Mar THE w Parts ſays, that beſides this col. 
tribution he endowed the ſchool of the Engliſh very largely, which 
Ina had formerly founded for the education of his Engliſh ſubje&s who 
ſhould repair there; either out of devotion to the tombs of the apoſtks 
and faints, or to improve their minds in the ſtudy of facred learning 
But be this as it may. There is no doubt but that a charity was grantedf 


by the Engliſh princes, which in time extended to the Engliſh nation; E 
and the reaſon of this charity ccaſing by thoſe noble and munificent 4 ; 
proviſions for learning, which for many ages ſince have been the pecu- 4 
liar glory of this country, the biſhops of Rome took this charity t 
themſelves. Hence, according to the way of ſpeaking which Hit! y 
BRAND firſt taught the flatterers of the Roman greatneſs, this charity bi 
came in time to be called a tribute, and England a fee of the papacy: * 
and yet if Ina, and Ora, had given their whole dominions to the ip 
ſee of Rome, thoſe donations would not include one half of the iſle of 4s 
Britain. But after all the pains which PoLipogxe and cardinal BaRo- ay 
- N1vs after him have beſtowed upon this ſubject, and the high ſounding i 15 7 
inferences which they have drawn from it, it does not appear to me t, 
by carefully comparing all the accounts together which the hiſtorians then 
have given of this affair, that tho there was a grant of a penſion teref 
from ſome of the Engliſh monarchs, yet that there was ſuch a grant f in . 
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as that of a penny a houſe, or any other charge on the ſubjects 
of England, laid by Ina, Orra, or any other prince before the 
reign of EDWARD the confeſſor; about which time, if I miſtake not, 
this manner of paying it was firſt eſtabliſhed. Thus much is certain, 
that Leo the immediate ſucceſſor of ApRIAN to whom they pretend it 
was granted, in his epiſtle to the king of Mercia three or four years 
after Oxy a's death, gives a different account of the charity of that prince. 
He ſays only that * Or FA made a vow at the ſynod of Calcuith, that 
« he would ſend every year to Rome a mancuſe of ſilver for every day 
4 in the year [which is what we call a mark, and was equivalent to 
{yen ſhillings and f1x-pence of our money | “ for the ſupport of the 
poor and for providing lamps and candles, in commemoration of the 
« victories he had obtained: and that he intended this charity ſhould 
« he continued by his ſucceſſor in that kingdom.” This is the earlieſt 
and the beſt account that we have of this affair ; in which there is no 
mention of any charge on the ſubject, nor indeed of the ſupport of any 
{chool or houſe of learning. In the annals of Ass ERITUs about fiſty 
years after, he deſcribes the diſpoſal of the mancuſes as Lxo does, only 
lays they were three hundred, but not a word of a fixed or certain 
charge upon any houſe : and yet this is the ſame charity which WII 
ua of Malmſbury calls a tribute, and the ſame which came in time 
to be known by the name of Peter-pence. In the beginning, this 
payment ſeems to have been nothing more, as I have ſaid, than a pen- 
tion from the crown; and when it was afterwards fixed upon the ſub- 
jec in a law of EDwWARD the confeſſor, which calls it the alms of the 
king, it appears that it was not extended to a charge upon every houſe, 
buton the proprietors of houſes only ; and this too for the houſes which 
theythemſelves mhabited, and not forthe houſes inhabited by their tenants 
or vafſals, The appellation of it in time was not only changed, but 
the charity itſelf was alſo extended beyond the original grant and the 
intention of the donors ; inſomuch that in the fourteenth century, the 
paliament of EDwarp the firft complains of the change made in the 
payment of this money as one of the grievances of the Engliſh nation. 


Whilft the affairs of the church continued in this poſture, Orra 
king of the Mercians died, and with him the great deſigns he had 
med. He had reigned nine and thirty years, and left behind him 
many proofs of his courage and conduct in the victories which he ob- 
tuned over three of the kings of the heptarchy. To theſe were added 
ome valuable accompliſhments, ſo much becoming the dignity of 
| is royal ſtation, that Aucuinus ſtiles him the honour of Britain. If 
this grave and learned monk did not yield to the flattery which was 
then in faſhion at courts from churchmen, king Orr a promoted the in- 
tereſt of learning within his kingdom, which began to be extinguiſhed 
other places, with uncommon zeal and munificence. But he like- 

Vol. I. 5 „ wiſe 
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wiſe promoted the intereſts of ſuperſtition, which did not want hi 
help, in charters to monaſteries and doing honour to relicks, in penſioꝶ 
to the ſee of Rome, and many other things of that ſort. All this th, 
reader will find in the monuments of that time; but Orra probalj 
had a motive for it which he will not find there. He had divided th, 
province of Canterbury by violence, and obliged his clergy to fubmy 
to that partition, which occaſioned heats and animolities within the 
kingdom. By the fame violence, and by fraud, he had invaded 

conquered other kingdoms to enlarge his own ; which had made hin 
many enemies without. Theſe circumſtances, and his character, being 
con{1dered, might he not go all this length in the popular and preyaj. 
ing ſuperſtitions of the age, as the moſt effectual method of ſtrength. 
ing his intereſt, and covering his uſurpations? might he not imagin 
that theſe would be leſs heard at Rome, and his private vices which 
were many and enormous leſs complained againſt at home, if hy 
bounty to the papacy was eminent and remarkable, and if the pri. 
leges of monaſteries and the grandeur of their foundations were extendel 
by him? I think he might. He faw that ſuch foundations had in al 
the hiſtories of former periods covered a multitude of fins ; and if he 
did not extend the judgment he made of this to the time when he 
ſhould be laid in the grave, yet it 1s certain he took advantage of the 
veneration paid to relicks, Rome, and monkery, to varniſh his inpi- 
eties whilſt he lived; and in this he was not miſtaken. He was re 
ceived on his pilgrimage at Rome with great marks of honour ; he ob- 
| tained all his requeſts from Apzian who filled the papal chai, 
with a full and general pardon tor all his fins: the monks at home 
forgot all his violence in ſpiritual and carnal matters, his invaſion, 
murders and rapes ; and all that they ſay of him after his death, is 
that the accompliſhments of king Or FA were ſo alloyed by his defect, 
and that he had ſuch an equal mixture of vice and virtue, that they 
know not where to place him in the lift of princes, whether among 
the good or bad. Let us leave him therefore in poſſeſſion of this cha- 
racter, and turn again to the church. = 1 Ee 


The diligent ſearches that were made every where after the bodis 
of faints about this time, would aſtoniſh us if we did not know that WM 


they were only an effect of the ſacred veneration which then began o cc 
be paid to their relicks: and it is probable that this doctrine of paying W's gi 
honor to the bones of martyrs and pious people, was the occaſion of Pract: 
changing the ancient cuſtom, which never allowed the burial of chri- {cod 
tians in churches. This was a change, which, if our anceſtors had Engli 
been as wiſe as they were devout, would never have taken place; and paid 1 
it ſerved only perhaps to encreaſe the ſuperſtition that introduced i- cat! 
There was no more room, in truth, for the modeſty of the firſt ages; mp 
and it was in vain to talk of leſſening the veneration and ſacredneſs of Mof Pr: 


churches 
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churches, by making them the repoſitories of the dead, when churches 
themſelves were to receive a conſecration from their relicks. But this 
change of the cuſtom ſhews the novelty of the doctrine which brought 
+ in. For had the doctrine of paying honor to duſt and bones, and 
me ſhrines and tombs which held them, been the ancient doctrine 
of the church, there had been no need of viſions and miracles, ſuch 
as thoſe recorded of Orxa, to diſcover where the bodies of the ſaints 
had been interred in former ages. 

ceived in chriſtendom, the piety of thoſe ages would certainly have 
made this zeal and all theſe labours needleſs; by taking ſuch care in 
the burial of their ſaints and martyrs, as that their ſepulchres ſhould 
bare been known without a miracle to diſcover them. 
conſider how many well meaning people were deceived by falſe relicks, 
and how many cheats and impoſtures were put upon the world by not 
being able to diſtinguiſh them, this careleſſneſs of the firſt ages is never 
to be excuſed, but on the ſuppoſition that they were not acquainted 
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Had this doctrine been anciently re- 


Indeed if we 


with this doctrine of relicks, ſo much in vogue in that and in the fol- 
lowing ages. e . 


But whatever the ignorance and ſuperſtition of thoſe times might 
kad them to, in paying honour to the remains of the body which were 
not diſtinguiſhable from common duſt, yet they had the ſame ſenti- 


ments of departed ſouls, for aught appears, as the ancient church had 


of true admirable ſanctity, and of the reception of her ſoul into a ſtate 
of immediate happineſs. Thus in the liturgy of GREGOR, and in the 


But whilſt the ancients thus explained 


the faith and reſt in peace. 


nor to the memories, and glorified Gop for the examples of good men 
on earth and the rewards he had laid up for them in heaven, they have 


Jett us no marks of purgatory; but founded their devotions on grounds 
lo contrary, that one would wonder how theſe practiſes came in time 
o give beginning to a notion ſo unſcriptural and abſurd. Thro theſe 
padtiſes I think it muſt be, that way was afterwards opened to that 


doctrine and the corruptions and abuſes founded on it. For tho the 
Ingliſh church thus far followed the ancients in the great honors they 
paid to good men departed, and gave their alms, and prayed to Gop 


cmpliſh the number of his ele&, yet we hear nothing at this time 
o praying the ſouls of good men out of torments, or bringing 155 
2 . 


in the age preceding. We have an account in Bxpx of the prayers and 
plalms and other devotions of the ſiſters of the abbey of Whitby, on 
Ihe death of HIL DA their abbeſs; but then he ſpeaks of her as a woman 


account which ALcuinus, who lived at this time, gives of the offices 
for the dead, they are all confined to the fouls of ſuch as departed in 


their belief of the exiſtence and happineſs of departed ſouls, and of 
their unity and communion with the faints ; whilſt they thus did ho- 


that he would accelerate the conſummation of their happineſs and ac-, 


. 
— 4% 
4 — 


* 
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from a ſtate of miſery to happineſs, by any charities or devotiong f 
the living. By the way, this practiſe of praying for good men, which, 
is founded on a reaſon ſo very oppoſite to that of praying to them, 3; 
alone enough to diſprove the neceſſity or propriety of the invocation 
of ſaints: and tho there are a few dark expreſſions in the writers gf 
this and the former age, which in after times were made uſe of to co. 
lour the doctrine of purgatory, yet in the canons of THRODORRH arch. 
biſhop of Canterbury, it is declared blaſphemy to ſay maſs for a wie. 
ked man; which ſeems very inconſiſtent with that doctrine. In a fey 
years after the death of Or a, his ſucceſſors became tributaries to the 
Weſt-Saxons; which among ten thouſand other events ſhews the yz. 
"nity of all human foreſight and ſollicitude. The archbiſhopric f 
Lichfield, which he had been at ſo much pains and expence to ge 
acknowledged and ſubmitted to, was alſo reſtored at the ſuit of Arni. 
ARD ſucceffor to LAUER T, to the province of Canterbury; and Lich. 
field, by the conſent of its archbiſhop, and KENUIPH king of the 
Mercians, funk again into the ſtate of a private biſhopric. The hiſto- 
rians aſcribe this ſucceſs of ATHELARD to his zeal and great abilities; 
but it is probable it was owing more to other reaſons. This prelate 
was tranſlated to the primacy from Wincheſter, where he had been 
biſhop eleven years, and has the character from MaLmsBuRy of one of 
the moſt illuſtrious eccleſiaſticks of this iſland ; if we except, fays he, 
the firſt apoſtolic doctors. It is certain that ATHELaRD went to Rome 
lor a pall about two or three years after a ſynod was aſſembled at Co- 
veſhoo by order of king Kzxuriren, to conſider of Opya's injuſtice 
in the partition of the primacy. But had he gone without letters and 
preſents from the king, as well as an epiſtle from this ſynod to pope 
LEO who had ſucceded Apkrian, and who had decreed his reſtitution, 
it is not improbable but he might have failed in his deſign. It is very 
remarkable that in this epiſtle of the Engliſh biſhops ſent by Arhi- 
LARD, there is a ſtrong remonſtrance againſt the novelty and unreaſon- 
ableneſs of the pretence of a pall from Rome. They tell his holinek 
very plainly, © that they underſtood by the hiſtory of BRDR, that 
their predeceſſors knew nothing of the fatigue and drudgery of go- 
ing to Rome for palls, as of late had been the cuſtom: that 
« AUSTIN, after the converſion of the Engliſh, went to the archbiſhop 
of Arles to receive conſecration ; that during his life time he con- 
« ſecrated his ſucceſſor Lawrence 3 that MeLtitus and Jus 
« the ſucceding archbiſhops were likewiſe conſecrated by Aus ri 
and PauLinus archbiſhop of York by JusTus: that in an 
« epiſtle of Alcuxus to king Orra, it was ſaid the Engliſh arch- 
« biſhops ought to conſecrate each other, and that it was the dug 
« of the biſhop of Rome to ſend a pall to the archbiſhop conſecrated 
cin that manner: that this had been practifed in the caſe of Jus ru 
«© Paulixus, and Honokivs, when our Saviour's advice was ä 
| | | | | «ce 


3 
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e caſion for ſimony; but that the diſſenſions of princes had changed 
« this uſage contrary to the canons of the church.“ The truth is, 
when this humour of giving a pall began to prevail, GREGOR the 
great was ſo far from | making it neceſſary to an archbiſhop; that he 
{nt ſeveral to private biſhops, and determined when it was given it 
ſhould be beſtowed without any fees. The neceſſity of the pall there- 
{ore had not been heard of to this day, if his ſucceſſors had not de- 
arted from his doctrine, and learned in after ages to make uſe of it as 
an artifice to encreaſe their wealth and power. There are however in 


this remonſtrance of the Engliſh biſhops, ſuch marks of wiſdom and 


1. 
of WK orchght as could not be expected from men that were charmed with 
rde arts and ſuperſtition of Rome. For by aſſerting their right to con- 
. fecrate their own metropolitans, and complaining againſt their going 
1. co Rome as a novelty and abuſe; they aſſerted their church to be in- 
he WY dependant on that patriarchate. With this epiſtle the archbiſhop car- 
- ricd another from king KR NUL H in the name of his biſhops and nobilit 
es; ss vell as himſelf; wherein he tells the pope; that the diviſion of the 
at: I province of Canterbury made by Or rA was contrary to the regulations 
een made by GRRGORY ; and that the ſee of Rome was much to blame 
of Wor the ſhare it had in erecting a new archbiſhopric at Lichfield. In 


o- be conduct of his predeceſſor ; affirming that he had not made the di- 
tice N vinon of the primacy, and had only approved it at the deſire of Orr 
and and his council of. biſhops and nobility, ſending a pall to the new 
pope WY metropolitan: but that having ſearched the ſacred archives, and finding 
tion, chat Gaz cory had made the fee of Canterbury metropolitical wi 
very Wi tvelve ſuffragan biſhops ſubject to it, he did now approve the reſtitu- 
r- tion of this juriſdiction to that ſee, and had accordingly confirmed 
aſon-ArnzELARD in the enjoyment of theſe privileges. The divided province 
inet i bad been united, and ArhxLARD reſtored to the ancient dignity of 
that I bis predeceſſors before this journey to Rome, if the Saxon chronicle 
f geo- my be credited, or even what is ſaid by MALuszUkVY. He tells us 
that i that king KENUL EH, who was very remarkable for his conſcience and 
vſhop N his courage, reſtored: the antient juriſdiction to the ſee of Canterbury, 
con- end wrote to pope Leo for his approbation. This puts out of 40 
s rs dbe reſtitution of the primacy by the authority of the king and his 
1$7 1% WW vuncil : but yet it ſhould not be concealed that on the other hand the 
in an bope aſſumed a power of reſtoring him without their interpoſition; for 
arch- che words of his letter are, © that by apoſtolic authority he decreed a 
e duty i reſtitution of the ſame ordinations and conſecrations which Gzz cory 
rated “ had given to Aus TIx, to ATHELARD and his ſucceſſors, which he 
sr required ſhould be ſubmitted to under the penalty preſcribed by the 
arken- “ ſacred canon.” But however, to make the matter of the pall ſtill 


ed Vor. I. 2 clearer, 


aſrer to this letter, his holineſs, after commending the picty of the 
king and the many virtues of the archbiſhop, endeavours to excuſe 


= — f 
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clearer, that no archiepiſcopal juriſdiction Was neceſſarily pl in it 


it may be proper juſt to mention, that the wry 
willing to make the loſs. of ris di mo pages apes mt bein E. 
Abpurrhus the late archbiſhop of Lichfield, deſired that pn * 
prelate might have the honour of the pall continued to him, th „ 
out any authority to execute the function of a metropol "AM I; . 
ſentiments was the Engliſh church, and the affairs of it 56 30 3 
tion, 3 cloſe of os eighth century: the next will preſent * - 
1 27 changes, introduced with bin great rated in we Tile | I 
1 he heptarchy which had now continucd two 1 
all along been ſubject to the inconveniences Jon or che ga tat „ # 
lities contiguous and ill diſtinguiſhed : : the boundaries of the Fore 0 
were often altered, in proportion to the power and as f 5 
princes who poſſeſſed them; who had their titles of monarchs i _ 
ATA in their turns. In the latter end of the laſt centur LO * 1 a 
ing of the Mercians, a, great and powerful prince, en d in 
broke the forces of the neighbouring kingdoms, and preſerved t 0 R 
1 Ones to 5 during g his life. - His ſucceſſor aſſumed and bl "uy 
he GBERT a kin e Weſt-Saxons oyercame hi b It 
ſnatched the title out 75 his hands, and made not e "i 
1 e and N orthumbrians alſo 1 —_— * 
ingdoms to his own, It is impoſſible | 
125 68 large ſhare | » theſe chan — and „ = 
e depredations of the 8 a 0 
had for ſome time infeſted the coaſts be ome Bo Rn 2 vil 
naſteries and churches and maſſacring the monks 1 cl „ All 0 2 
9 the a i and calamities that the churches de. ee 0 
- ing is century. Before the wa 
ruf and the Mercians, 50 archbiſhop of — * 0 ; 
Rome with pope Lzo's decree, or approbation, of his roftivurien b be | 
the ancient dignity of his ſee: and taking the advantage of the pr reſent! Fo 
peace, a provincial ſynod was aſſembled at Cloveſhoo, where king K- . 
NULPH, and ATHELARD with all his ſuffragans, and W of the con- : 
ſiderable perſons i in church and ſtate being met together, the chbi⸗ + 
ſhop preſided — 
p preſided as metropolitan. He firſt related the procercling of king Wi © as 
Oxxa in dividing the province, and erecting Lichfield into an arct- len 
biſhopric; and then in the name of the council denounced: the heary] W 
wrath of God againſt all princes or prelates, that for the future ſhoul f Fran 
2 either to invade the undoubted rights or to leſſen the privileg | dignt 
of the ſee of Canterbury. About this time alſo the conſtitution of pope ch 
Lo, forbidding the monaſticks to chuſe ſecular: perſons for their go- ng 
2 was received. i in the Engliſh church; tho not by a decree, I it ſee 
believe, of the ſame aſſembly, as is uſually unde It would be ik 
W Oh: 


tedious and unneceſſary, to give the reader the ſeveral reaſons which are 
. 14 urged | 
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urged by different hiſtorians on this immaterial point. Let it ſuffice 
uus to underſtand, that there was ſuch an aſſembly as the council of 


Cloveſhoo about this time, in which the union of the province of Can- 
terbury was declared and ratified; and about the ſame time alſo, no 
matter whether in the {ame year, or in the ſame council, that a decree 
was made by the archbiſhop and his fuffragans, for aſſenting to the 
-onflitution of pope Lx o. But however the reaſon of this conſtitution, 
whenever it was received, may. poſſibly. give us a little light into the 
preſent ſtate of the monaſticks. It appears by the teſtimony of BED ER, 
5 we have already ſeen, that it was an uſual practiſe in the beginning 
of the laſt century, not only for the nobility and the better ſort to 
build, or turn their houſes into monaſteries, and to preſide themſelves 
over thoſe for men, as their wives did over thoſe for the other ſex, by 
which means monaſteries became hereditary ; but alſo that it was not 
unuſual for princes to give their favourites and courtiers the government 
of ſuch foundations, as by their dedication to retirement and devotion; 
ſeem more properly to have anſwered the modern notion of monaſte- 


the reaſon of this conſtitution eſtabliſhed by pope Lzo, and aſſented to 
in a provincial ſynod, inclines one to believe that they were ſtill at that 


rule ſo much magnified in after ages, was not then received, or at leaſt 


E not obſerved, in this country. But it is time now to return to the 


courſe of affairs which enſued the breaking up of this council, and the 


with, is the little ſhare which AT HELARD had in the honour that his 
ſucceſſors have by his means enjoyed to the preſent time; for in the 
following year he was taken out of the world. There does not ſeem 
enough of the conduct of this prelate recorded in the tranſactions of 
thoſe times by which we can form his character. He had filled the 
ſee of Canterbury above fourteen years, and by his diligence and aſſi- 


* raiſing_it to its ancient dignity and ſplendor, but all England alſo 
* was reſcued by him from ſubjection to an ignoble ſee.” He had like- 


He was ſucceeded in the primacy by WyLezIiD, a monk of Canterbury, 
Who received his pall in the ſame year froni the pope who was then in 


France. Tho ATHELARD was not long permitted to enjoy the ancient 


Unity to which he had reſtored his ſee, yet the late archbiſhop: of 


ng degraded to a ptivate biſhop. This mortification however he bore 
it ſeems with a becoming patience, and without any ſtruggle parted 
quietly: with the honour which he had enjoyed above ten years; leaving 
behind him ſeveral marks of the piety and particular merit ings to 


ries. As theſe were the uſual practiſes of the two preceding ages, {o 


time continued in England; and conſequently, that the Benedictine 


reunion of the province of Canterbury; and the firſt thing that we meet 


duty WILLIAu of Malmsbury fays, „not only Kent is obliged. for 


wk the teſtimony of the pope in a letter to the king of the Mercians, 
as a moſt holy, a moſt worthy, amoſt beloved, and moſt prudent man.. 


Lichfield: ſurvived a good while the mortification he underwent-of be- 
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him by ALcvinus, who had ſolicited the continuance of the pay |, 
him during his life, ; 5 


The wars and confuſion all over the ſtate, made a long interruptich 


in the hiſtory of the Engliſh church, whilſt EczzzT began to lay the tent] 
foundations of the monarchy. Having obtained the good aifeQtions of WM Eng 
his own ſubjects by his clemency, he gave the firſt proofs of his v. tbei. 
like genius upon the Britons inhabiting Cornwall ; and having totally I cb! 
ſubdued them he turned his arms againſt their countrymen in Wal, WW hot 
whom he alſo made bis tributaries. But during theſe commotions, and that 
the contentions of the northern Engliſh againſt each other, the midland Hand 
eaſterly, and ſouthern parts of the iſland under Kexuuen, enjoyed tre, 
ſome tolerable quiet, and had leiſure to turn their thoughts upon the ¶ ticu 
ſubject of religion. Accordingly in the year eight hundred and fixteen, then 
a council was called at Calcuith; in which the king of the Mercians ad obſe 


his nobility and great officers were preſent; and wherein Wu PBI the 
new archbiſhop of Canterbury preſided, aſſiſted by the biſhops, abbots 
and ſome of the lower clergy of his province. The canons of thi 
council are in all eleven; ſome of which throw a good deal of light on 
the preſent ſtate of affairs in the church of England, and may perhay 
explain ſome difficulties that perplex the accounts of preceding council, 
and will therefore deſerve a particular conſideration. The firſt canon 
decrees, that the catholic faith and the ancient canons be duly obſerved, 
The ſecond directs, that all churches ſhould be conſecrated by the hi 
ſhop of the dioceſe, in which they are built, with holy water, and 
the conſecration of the euchariſt; and that the picture of the faint to 
whom the church is dedicated, ſhould be drawn upon the wall or upon 
the altar. The third canon provides for the union and good agree- 
ment of the province, recommending an uniformity of doctrine and} 
practice, and impartiality in matters of judgment without favour or 
| flattery ; as being all ſervants to the ſame maſter and members of the 
ſame body of which Caz1sT is the head, The fourth requires abbot 
and abbeſſes to be of unblameable converſation, and to be nominated} 


by the biſhop with the conſent of the convent. The fifth forbids any file 
Scotchman to exerciſe the miniſterial office in England, it being ur- as We 
certain of whom they received their orders. The ſixth confirms te en 
acts of preceding councils ſigned with the croſs. The ſeventh forbids no 
the alienation of religious houſes, except in caſes of great neceſſity, 0 ; h 
by way of leaſe for a ſingle life; and even this not without the appto- ody 
bation of the convent. The eighth determines that ſuch monaſteries nd | 
are ſettled by the biſhops, wherein any monaſtic rule had been received — 
and the abbot or abbeſs had been bleſſed by the biſhop with the con- e 
veyance of character and juriſdiction, ſhould always remain unalienabl athe 
and never more be accounted the property of ſecular perſons, ' nor the * 


houſes be the places of their habitation. By the ninth canon _ by v 
ſuhop ff 


” 4 
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ſhop is obliged to take a copy of the canons and reſolutions of councils, 


” 


with the year of the Loxp, the name of the archbiſhop who preſided, 
and of his ſuffragan biſhops who aſſiſted at them. The tenth directs 

the funeral and offices for depafted biſhops; requiring moreover that a 

tenth part of their eſtates ſhall be diſtributed to the poor, that all their 

Engliſh ſlaves ſhall be ſet at liberty, that all honour may be done to 

their MEMOTY, and praiſes be given for them to Gop; that in every 

church throwout the dioceſe upon the tolling of a bell, the people 
ſhould aſſemble and fing thirty pſalms for the foul of the deceaſed ; 
that every biſhop and abbot cauſe fix hundred pſalms, and one hundred 
and twenty maſſes to be faid, ſet three ſlaves at liberty, and give them 
three ſhillings each in charity; that the late prelate ſhould. have a par- 
ticular ſhare in the offices of the church for thirty days together, and 
then that the monks ſhould be treated in ſuch à manner as they uſually 
engine, that uo biſhop ſhould invade the dioceſe of another, either in 
ordaining priefts and deacons, or the conſecration of churches, except- 
ing the archbiſhop; that the presbyters ſhould not aſſume a greater 
diſtrifts of each other, unleſs in caſes of neceſſity, in adminiſtring bap- 


* 


but dip them in the font. 


a o - - 


obſerve at the feſtivals of their ſaints. The eleventh and laſt canon 


power than is allowed them by their biſhops, nor intermeddle in the 


ſn, or viſiting the fick; and that they ſhould not ſprinkle the infants 


Particularly named, and the biſhops of the province ſometimes in par- 


; * 
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ticular, ſometimes under the general ſtile of the aſſeſſors of the arch. 
biſhop, are inſerted in the preamble to the council, but without an 
ſubſcription of names to the foot of the canons: and when they Goneg 
the reſolutions of councils, it was not with their names but with th, 
ſign of the croſs. This was certainly the uſage at that time in th, 
Engliſh church in provincial ſynods: but the ninth canon of this cou. 
cil requiring every biſhop to get a copy of the canons of former coun 
cils, and to have the year of the Lorp, and the names of the arch. 
biſhop and biſhops preſent at ſuch councils inſerted in it, might proba. 
bly give occaſion firſt to the notaries to write the names of the biſhops, 
and in time to the biſhops to ſubſcribe their own names. This detal 
of the manner in which provincial ſynods were atteſted at this time, 
tho it may be tedious to the reader yet is of too much conſequence to 
be omitted. For hence the different application of grants charters and 
conſtitutions to different men and councils ; the inconſiſtency of names 
and dates and confuſed ſubſcriptions ; and many of thoſe difficulties 
which perplex and entangle our hiſtory and ſometimes lead us to judge 
wrong of the uſages and conſtitutions of the ancient Engliſh church, 
may poſſibly be accounted for, without condemning them all as the pro- 
duct of forgery, or laying a greater load on the monaſticks than it can 
be proved that they have deſerved. But whatever is to be ſaid in fa- 
vour of their charters and conſtitutions, there are ſome of them ſaid to 
have had the approbation of ſynods, whoſe faults are too great for any 
charity to cover; and as they have the air and ſtyle of their. legends, 
they had probably the ſame beginning, and ſeem to deſerve no other! 
credit and authority. From a declaration in the ſecond canon, - that 
the preſerving the euchariſt in a box is ſufficient, of itſelf without any] 
other relicks at the conſecration of a church, we may conclude that 
the prelates at this ſynod had not received the doctrine of the ſecond] 
council of Nice, which not only pronounced the conſecration of 
churches void, if there were no relicks depoſited in it, but condemned 
the biſhop to be depoſed who ſhould conſecrate a church without 
them. The latter part of the canon, if I miſtake not the ſenſe of it, 
ſeems no leſs to agree with the ſentiments of Gzzcoxr than to differ 
from the council of Nice in the point of images. For it ſeems to be 
capable of no other meaning, than to enjoin every biſhop on the con- 
ſecration of a church, to cauſe a picture of the faint to whom the 
church was dedicated, to be drawn upon the wall or on the altar : and} 
if this is to be underſtood in an hiſtorical way, as writing the name or 
inſerting an account of it in the regiſter, as the word may poſſibly be in- 


terpreted, then the practice of the Engliſh church will be ſtill more re- don 
mote from the doctrine of the council of Nice. But how ſtrongly they liver 
| had lately declared againſt the worſhip of images, and that with refe- nor 
rence to this very ſecond council, has been ſhewn already; and there this 
fore I ſhall add nothing further on this ſubje&, The third canon of dea 


this 
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1 his council ſeems to be taken from the ſecond canon of the council of 
N Clorelb00, held under archbiſhop Cu rHHERT in the preceding century; 
© Which in appolition to the doctrine of Boxi FACE, aſſerted the unity of the 
te WM catholic church to confiſt in an agreement of chriſtians in the fame 
ne (ith hope and charity, and in prayers and good offices for the ſalva- 
n. tion of each other; and not in an unity with the church of Rome, 
mand a ſubmiſſion to its prelates, as BoN IT ACR pretended. Whether it 
4. Los the late controverſy occaſioned by the diviſion of the province of 
a. WH Canterbury that gave a revival to this canon, or upon what other views 
py this council acted in it, in a matter ſo much in the dark and at this 
tail WY diſtance of time, it is impoſſible we ſhould determine. But this canon 
me, compared with the eleventh is enough to ſhew, that the ſenſe of the 
% biſhops in this ſynod with reſpect to the unity of the catholic church 
nd WY 2nd the freedom and independance of the church of England, was ſtill 
nes he fame as in the council of Cloveſhoo above mentioned. For when 
ties they peak of the catholic church and the government of it in the third 
doc canon, they aſſert the head of it to be CHRIS H; and that without flat- 
ch, ter or preference of one biſhop to another they were all to be conſidered 
r- as fellow ſervants: under him as their common maſter, who have there- 
en fore one and the ſame authority derived tc them from him. They 
fa- WY would ſcarcely have expreſſed themſelves after this manner, had they 
1 to been acquainted with any diſtinct or ſuperior degree of power over the 
any church which. CHERTSs T had given to St. PzTER and his ſucceſſors ; or 
nd, indeed if they had accounted - themſelves to have been within the 
ther WW bounds of the Roman patriarchate. And as this council thus deter- 
that WW ines of the character and interior power of biſhops with reſpect to 
any Wi the catholic church, ſo when they ſpeak of the external epiſcopal 
that WW juriſdiction and authority with reſpect to one another, or as united into 
ond WW national churches, they do not go abroad to any foreign biſhops, but 
n of Wi declare that it was not lawful for any biſhop to intermeddle in the 
med WY zfiairs of any dioceſe but his on, except for the archbiſhop who was 
hout WW ticir head; to whom at the latter end they aſcribe the power of judg- 
f it, ing finally of all offences againſt the canon, where the offenders would 
liffer not ſubmit to the ſentence of their own dlöceſan. But before I end 
o be my reflections on this council, it will be neceſſary to obſerve, that by 
con- diſtinguiſhing ſuch foundations as were erected with the approbation 
the ol the biſhop of the dioceſe, and had received any monaſtic rule, or 
and Wi vhoſe abbots and abbeſſes had been bleſſed by him in that cha- 


they il lived together in a religious manner, tho not tied to any monaſtic rules 
reſe· ¶ nor under any vows! of celibacy were continued to this time. I ſaid 
here- ¶ bis obſervation was neceſſary to be made, becauſe by giving us a juſt 
on of idea of the primitive ſtate of thoſe ſocieties, it ſerves to clear up thoſe 
this e | dithculties 


nder, from other foundations which had none of theſe marks, as we 
e in ind it done in the eighth canon, ſhews us plainly that theſe founda- 
e te- bens mentioned by BR DR, wherein ſeveral perſons, men and women, 
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difficulties which perplex this part of the hiſtory ;- and at once ſhey, 
us the reaſon and antiquity of the diſtinction between ſecular and n. 
gular monaſteries, and the true ground of that controverſy about then 
which was ſo great a trouble to the ſucceding age. Whereas were ue 
to judge of theſe ſocieties by the later inſtitutions, we ſhould be apt ij 
think that the ſecular canons had departed from their firſt intention: 
when in truth the monks were the invaders, and the ſeculars had the 
genuine intention of their founders, an uſage as ancient as their four. 
dations, and the firſt ſettlement of chriſtianity among the Engliſh, on 
their ſide. 175 D e lou 
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| But I now turn to the hiſtory, and to give an account of the con. 
cluſion of the heptarchy which had continued above two hundred year, 
The ſame wiſe and good providence which governs and diſpoſes all the 
reſt of the creation, ſets bounds to the duration and the glory of ſtate 
and kingdoms ; and yet the declenſion as well as the grandeur of a peo- 
ple are often kept as ſecrets in his hands. The diviſions and frequent 
wars which had for a long time ſpred over the heptarchy, had opened 

a way indeed to human foreſight for erecting an Engliſh monarchy ; 
=) but yet the ſuddenneſs and the inſignificance of the ſteps towards ſuch 
l an event, as well as the haſty movements which accompliſhed this great 
change, ſeem no other way to be accounted for but by his good plea- 
ſure who ruleth over all. The kings of Mercia had for the greateſt 
part of an age made a mighty figure in the ſeven kingdoms ; had con- 
quered Norfolk and Suffolk, and made the kings of the Eaſt-Anglesa| 
ſort of tributaries to them. But about this time the arms of Eczxr 
were fo favoured by providence, as by one ſurprizing blow to eſtabliſh! 
the monarchy of the whole Engliſh people in the line of the Welt- 
Saxons. He had been king of that people about four and twenty years; | 
and by his wiſe and valiant conduct and the ſucceſs which Gop gave to 
his undertakings, he raiſed himſelf to ſuch a height that the king of 
the Mercians taking umbrage at his greatneſs, met him in battle, in 
which he was overcome and his army beaten. This great ſucceſs over! 
the moſt numerous and powerful kingdom gave ſuch a reputation to 
the arms of the conqueror, that it may be {aid almoſt to determine the 
fate of the Engliſh nation. For the kingdoms of Kent, and of the 
Eaſt and South-Saxons, preſently yielded to his authority: the ſame 
year the king of the Eaſt-Angles withdrew his ſubjection from the king | 
of Mercia and put himſelf under the power of EBERT; and in about Wi 

three or four years after he compleated his conqueſt over the kings of 

Mercia and Northumberland. Thus ſuddenly, and almoſt miracu- 
louſly, did he ſubdue the whole Engliſh nation under his government, 
and cauſe himſelf to be proclaimed king. The ancient records take 
notice, that he firſt gave the name of England to his dominions, which 
has puzzled all our late hiſtorians as being falſe in fact. It is . k 

1 that 
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en; that the name of England occurs above two hundred years before the 
rc. WM gabliſhment of the monarchy under EORENr; and that the name of 


was any change of the ancient ſtyle by a law or appointment of this 
CE, I apprehend it was to annihilate the diſtinction of the ſeven 
kingdoms which were thenceforward to loſe their appfopriated names, 


the and to be all included in the general name of the kingdom of England, 
un- without any other diſtinction than that of its ſeveral counties. This 
n appears to me the moſt natural way of accounting for this difficulty; 


but if it does not appear ſo to the reader, he may reconcile the contra- 
riety of facts in all our hiſtories on this article in any other manner that 
he pleaſes. The little principalities of the heptarchy being now all 
difolved, and united under one common ſovereign, we are come, I 
think, to a proper period for the concluſion of this book. 


the Engliſh 18 frequently uſed to ſignify the people. If therefore there 
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TAE great change in the ſtate, which at the diſſolution of the the 

heptarchy had united the different intereſts of the ſeveral princes al 

and eſtabliſhed peace and tranquillity thowout the nation, one I Is 

would expect might have been attended with ſome good effects in the rela 

Engliſh church ; by giving an opportunity to the biſhops and clergy time 
to unite in the ſame common meaſures for the intereſt of religion. 

But a ſenſe of religion was loſt, and a corruption of manners ſo much 

prevailed among all conditions of men, that it pleaſed Gop to fruſtrate . 

all the expectations of this kind, and to permit the church and ſtate to # 

a cl 


be harraſſed and overrun with the moſt cruel depredations of a ſava 
people; who in our hiſtories go ds As the ad AL 
Danes, and among the French under the name of Normans. Theſe 
were a people inhabiting about the Baltic ocean, who from frequent 4 
ravages and devaſtations had got ſuch a taſte of the good things enjoyed and 
by the Engliſh, that they never totally gave up the footing they had | 
almoſt every year acquired, till in time the whole kingdom came into dil 
the poſſeſſion of the Normans their deſcendants. The invaſions and 
devaſtations of the Danes were ſo frequent, ſo ſudden, and accompa- of! 
nied with ſuch barbarities during the remainder of this century and 
almoſt all the next, that the eccleſiaſtical hiſtory of this country during 2 
that period affords us ſcarcely any other views, but of ruined monaſte- this 
ries, churches demoliſhed, and neglected diſcipline, except a few in- by: 
ſtances in the interval of their hoſtilities, of the endowments and im- 
munities granted to the clergy and to religious houſes. About thirteen of: 


years alter the acceſſion of his dignity as ſole monarch of England, Ec- ka 
_ BERT died, and was ſucceded as ſuch by ETHEIwV r his ſon ; a prince 155 f 
of a pious diſpoſition, and according to ſome of our hiſtorians, edu- = 


cated to a religious character, if not inveſted with it. By all accounts 


he 
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ve was diſpoſed very much to ſtudy and retirement, and fitted more 
erhaps to the church than to the crown, eſpecially in a new unſettled 
Lingdoms harraſſed every year almoſt with the ravages of a fierce and 
cruel enemy. During the heat of theſe ravages we hear ſcarce any thing 
of the clergy 3 except of thoſe who were obliged to quit their function, 
and apply themſelves to the weapons of another warfare, that they might 
geſend their country. For the churches and religious houſes being de- 
froyed, and they themſelves being deſpoiled of what was intended for 
) their ſubſiſtence, they had nothing to do but to turn from the ſtudy of 
dad religion to the exerciſe of arms. It is therefore no wonder, if in ſuch 
times as theſe, we meet with but little matter for a hiſtory of the church. 
Peides, the greateſt part of the monaſteries, where the memoirs of 
all eccleſiaſtical tranſactions were depoſited, having been demoliſhed, 
the hiſtorians who have wrote of thefe diſaſtrous times, have wrote 
from memory or tradition; or at leaſt without the aſſiſtance of ſuch 
original memoirs. The reader then muſt expect to find but few re- 
markable events relating to religion; but few councils to inform us of 
the faith and doctrine of the church of England at that time; and but 
very few men of learning whoſe labours might afford us ſome real light. 
The few however that are come down to us of any moment ſhall be 
related, as they may ſerve to explain the events of more happy future 

times. 


It is generally agreed that Al RED, a younger ſon of ETutLwuLe 
was ſent to Rome in his infancy, during the papacy of Lxo the fourth 
in the year eight hundred and fifty-three; and there, tho himſelf only 
a child, and his father and three brothers living, yet they tell us that 
Airzzp was anointed king, and adopted by his holineſs as his ſon. 
The monkiſh writers are all ſo unanimous in this particular, that the 
beſt of our late hiſtorians take it upon their credit, and look no further : 
end yet at the firſt view it is a very ſurpriſing circumſtance, becauſe it 
is certain that the biſhops of Rome had not yet taſted the pleaſure of 
diſpoſing of thrones and kingdoms. It is likewiſe very certain that 
AlraED made no pretence to the crown of England; till by the death 
wy of his father and his elder brothers, that great truſt was put by provi- 
5 49 dence regularly into his hands; which according to Ass ERTUS who 
lved with him and who wrote his hiſtory, was eighteen years after 
e. his pretended unction. If chere was any truth in his being anointed 
by the pope at Rome, it is probable that Lxo performed the ceremony 


_ previous to his confirmation; and then taking upon himſelf the office 
on of a godfather to the prince, preſented him to the biſhop by whom he 


oo. © was confirmed. Should the reader ſuſpect that this is not the whole 
truth relating to this tranſaction, I can aſſure him it is all that is intel- 


nce | | 8 53 2 „ | 4 | | 
3 ligible or conſiſtent. Neither is it a conjecture without any probable 
ints MY Srounds. Anointing is a ceremony fo conſtantly uſed at c 425 mation 


he | 2 by 
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chaſtize the inſolence of the Danes, PoIDomH Viki either finds cr 
makes an errand for him to Rome; and tells us that he granted a ney 


which his father EOBERT had added to his dominions. But notwith- 
ſtanding this extraordinary liberality to the ſee of Rome, the earlieſt 


if true, ought never to be forgotten, a grant he made of the tithes a 


SELDEN is in the following form. 


«© diſtinction in my dominions, have for the health of my foul 


„ nity, and that almighty Gop might vouchſafe his bleſſing to us and 
« our potent, Dated at the palace of Wilton in the year eight hun- 
our, indiction the ſecond, at the feaſt of-Eaſter.” = b 


— 
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by the Greek church, that it is generally known at this day by the 


name of chriſm : and in the caſe of Gopruxe a king of the Danes, bay. 
tiſed at the inſtance of ALFRED when he was king, and to whom he 
was podfather, it appears the Dane was baptiſed, and after ſome time 
confirmed by anointing. Without this ſolution the reader muſt con. 
bat with an unintelligible tale of AryzeD's being anointed king in hi 


EN! 


minority, during the lives of his father and three elder brothers; any I 
this too by a foreign prelate, who had no precedent to guide him, and IF 
could poſſibly have no temptation to lead him to a thing ſo contrary ver 
the true intereſt and the cautious meaſures of that prudent court. Te Fng 


ſolution of ſome of the monks, that the anointing was directed by an 
angel from heaven to. ſhew what great things Gop intended for him, 
will rather create a ſuſpicion that the whole is forged than give any 
light or credit to the tranſaction. 2 


Whilſt miſery covered the face of the whole kingdom of Ernzr- 
WULF, and his preſence ſeems abſolutely neceſſary in his own domi. 
nions, that he might provide for the quiet and ſafety of his ſubjects and 


tribute to the pope, in imitation of king Ina, out of all thoſe countries 


notice we have of his munificence to the Engliſh church, and of hi 
charity to the poor ſeems ſo dark and intricate, that if the writers after 
the conqueſt had not aſſiſted us, poſterity had never known, what, i 


his whole kingdom to the church, and of the tenth part of his eſtate to 
the poor. The charter by which he gave it, and publiſhed by M. 


« I ETHELWULPH, by the grace of Gop, king of the Weſt-Saxons 
« &c. with the advice of the biſhops, earls and all other perſons d 


the good of my people, and the proſperity of my kingdom, taken 
the prudent and ſerviceable reſolution of granting the tenth part df 
e the lands throwout my whole kingdom to the church and miniites 
« of religion; to be enjoyed by them with all the privileges of a fre 
c tenure, and diſcharged from all ſervices due to the ' crown, 
“ and all other incumbrances incident to lay fees. This grant ha 
« been made by us to the church, in honour of JzsUs CuxisT, tie 
<« bleſſed virgin and all ſaints, and out of regard to the paſchal ſolem- 
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the | „ | 
ag The only variation in the ſeveral copies that are handed down of 
n he his charter, is that all the others are dated at Wincheſter and in the 
time WM. xr following this ; and many from this variation have been led ta 
com- Cal in queſtion the authenticity of the charter itlelt, The obſervation 
n his of RAIx, that the clergy claimed a right to the tithes it they were not 


and in actual poſſeſſion of them long before this time, is not a juſt one, 
and an the ancient, as well as modern hiſtorians, and Ms. Szr.pzx him- 
elt, have with one conſent allowed, that the firſt general law of 
The England for the ſettlement of tithes, was owing to the bounty and 
an picty of this monarch. As to the variation in the date and ſubſcription 
him, N of this charter, this is accounted for, by ſuppoſing that the grant of 
any hes was twice made by ETHELv-ULF, in an aſſembly firſt of the 
Rates of Weſt-Saxony, and then in the following year of the ſtates of 
the whole kingdom of England. The circumſtances of this grant 


HEL-B made a great addition to the munificence of it: for tho the kingdom 
omi-W vas at this time engaged in war, and ſtood in need of all the wealth 
3 and ok the nation to carry it on, and tho the perſons of the clergy and the 
ds or religious had not been altogether excuſed from military ſervices in times 
nen paſt, yet in this general endowment, as the learned Ms, SELDEN has 
Ntriey 


obſerved, an exemption was included, not only from all common 
with. « taxes and exactions uſed then in the tate, but particularly from 


\heſt 


ot h « the building bridges, fortifying towns, and aiding their kings in 
alter WY cc their expeditions. By this freedem every man was from thenceforth 
what, WW « to be valued in all fubſidies and taxes according only to the nine 


Jes of 
Ae to 


& to the church, were both in his and their hands hereby diſcharged 
M.. 


from all payments and taxes whatſoever,” But that the reader may 
not be deceiyed, and imagine that the preceding and ſucceding princes 
had no ſhare in the honour of providing for the ſervice of Gop, jt will 


0nd be neceſſary to obſerve, that the proviſion for the parochial clergy in the 
ns at manner and circumſtances of it, bore a proportion to the building of 

{ou Bi churches, and diſtinguiſhing and ſetting out the bounds of pariſhes. 

ken BB This was not the work of any ſingle age, nor law of any particular 
ut 0 BY monarch; but grew up by degrees under the care and charity of ſeycral 
mou I princes, till it eame to that which was ance the glory of the Engliſh 

| free 


nation. But in many places ſuch a conſiderable alienation has finge 


chat time been made, and ſo great a part of the revenues beſtowed. 
t hs Bi upon the church has been reſumed, as makes the ſtate of thoſe pa- 
; the riſhes at this time a ſcandal to religion and the church of England. 
lem- | CEN SHINY Oo UE LF ee ce 


But to return. 


hun- 


The 


« that ſervice to which all other lands of the freeſt tenure were ſubject, 


60 parts of his lands and profits : and the profits of the tenth being dug 


Without leſſening the honour of ETRIwurr, it muſt be remem- 
bered, that from the. firſt ſettlement of chriſtianity among the Engliſh, 
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century, the payment of tithes is founded on the authority of the Le- 


adopted into the law of England by Al FRED the fon of ETazrwoury, 


tempt one to believe, that there is ſome miſtake in what is ſaid of this 


ſame opinion, that it was an authentic grant and a general ſettlement of 
tithes: and this makes it very difficult to form a judgment of the ſtat 
of the lower clergy at that time, and of the grounds of this ſeeming 


contradiction, as to the time and manner and circumſtances of pro- 


conſequences that followed on it, which the order of time makes it ne- 


owed its converſion to men educated in cathedrals and religious houſes 
ſo it acquired ſuch an eſteem and veneration for thoſe inſtitutions, that 


in the worſhip of Gop, yet for the moſt part they were ſupplied from m 
theſe bodies. They were therefore called itinerant preachers very pro- W”* 
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a proviſion was made for thoſe who attended upon the altar. This 
was the caſe of thoſe churches planted by AusTin and his follower, ſpe: 
and it was likewiſe the caſe of thoſe who owed their converſion to the chu 
Scots from Ireland; they erected churches, and provided for the ſun. MW tho 
port and maintenance of the clergy : but the want of other places of MW wh: 
-ducation made it neceſſary for ſome ages for the biſhops and clergy to con 
live together at the mother church: that they might ſerve the preſen; Ml mit 
generation in the diſcharge of their ſacred office, and train others un Ml the 
to ſuccede them who might ſerve the future. This neceſſity, together {MI wit 
with the fond opinions of the monaſtic and collegiate life, ſo long retardeq {MW hoc 
the ſettlement of the clergy in towns and villages, that Bzvs ſpeaks of Ml for 
it as a thing unuſual for a clergyman to be ſeen in country villages, 
and yet fays that there was not any ſo obſcure but what was charged 
with a payment to the biſhop. In the council of Calcuith in the laſt 


vitical law, and the uſage eſtabliſhed by it is propoſed by that council 
as the proper rule. Thus amongſt thoſe laws of Moszs which were 
the law for the payment of tithes and firſt fruits is one, Yet notwith- 
ſtanding all this care to make a proviſion for the clergy, there are ſo many 
laws and canons in the three ſucceding ages on the ſame ſubject, and 
ſo many inſtances of voluntary conſecration of tithes, as would almoſt 


charter abovementioned. Our hiſtorians indeed are one and all of the] 


viding for them. Perhaps there is nothing will give us more light into 
this affair, than the change in the face of the Engliſh church, and the 


ceſſary now to relate. 


But here it is proper to go a little back. As the Engliſh nation 


from the firſt ſettlement of chriſtianity till after this time, the office 
of religion were generally provided for by ſuch of the clergy as-lived at 
the mother church, under the eye and care of the biſhop z Who {ent 
them out to officiate where the neceſſities of the dioceſe required them; 
the reſt were performed by ſuch of the clergy -as-lived in monaſteries, 
and colleges of prieſts diſperſed about the nation. For this reaſon, tho 


churches were built in many places for the more convenient aſſembling 


4 | .10 perl 
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: perly by fone hiſtorjans z and the places of worthip were not ſtrictly 
| {ocaking pariſh churches, but rather chapels of eaſe to the mathe 
de! church, without any ſettled limits or diftricts ; tree to all perſons who 

thought fit to reſort to them; and where the nobility and great men, 
whoſe lands and territories were extenſive, began to build them for the 
convenience of their vaſſals and ſervants. Some of theſe had prieſts per- 
mitted with the conſent of the biſhop to refide amongſt them; and 
they were the places of worſhip to all their tenants and dependants 
without any other bounds, but thoſe of the territories and neighbour- 
hood of the great men who built them, The ſubſiſtence of the glergy 
for theſe churches was ſettled by the founder upon the lands, and in 
ſuch oblations from them, their tenants, and vaſſals, as were agreed 


. 


upon by the biſhop and themſelves at the firſt erecting of the church, 
But theſe inftances are very rare. Nor is it indeed to be wondered at, 
when we conſider that the lands of England were at this time in a few 
hands; the nobility and great men being almoſt the only proprietors, 
and the common people their dependants or tenants for life, As this 
ſeems to be one reaſon, why churches, which bore proportion to the 
proprietors of the lands, were yet hut few; ſo it ſeems probable, that 
| the changes made in England, by frequent fales and enfranchiſing 
their vaſſals by the nobility and clergy under the Saxon government, 
and by the poſſeſſions acquired in them by the Danes and afterwards 
þy the Normans, which brought property into more hands, increaſed in 
proportion the number of churches, For the great men affected an 
appearance .of foycreignty more or leſs according ta the figure they 
made in their ſeveral countries; which not only put them upon ob- 
taining a power of trying criminals, and advancing their houſes to halls 
and courts: of juſtice for their tenants, but upon building churches, 
and making the bounds of their manors the bounds of pariſhes; in 
which the prieſts were to officiate only to their families, their tenants, 
and vaſſals; and for aught appears to the contrary, this continued ta 
be the ſtate of the parochial clergy and churches, till the barbarities 
ob the Danes. by deſtroying monaſteries, opened a way to the change 
which in after times enſued, The religious houſes in England were 
the particular objett of the rage and cruelty of theſe invaders ; in which 
they left nothing behind, but what. the fire ſpared, to atteſt their in- 
bumanity to ſucceding ages, By their means theſe foundations, which 
in the beginning of the laſt century were ſo numerous that Bzpz com 
Plains of them as a burden to the nation, were now ſo entirely over- 
thrown, that not an abbot or monk was to be found. Thoſe who ef- 
deries caped the word ,\ which were not many, either turned to another Way 
n, tho W® getting their bread, or fled abroad into other countries for their 
abling I *y. This change among the regulars drew after it a greater cha 5 
tg 


a. 


from among the ſecular clergy 3 who. were obliged to diſperſe and ſe 


.o. emlelpes in ſuch towns and villages where they might diſcharge the 


offices 


frequent dedications to particular churches, altars, colleges, or monal- 
teries; and that ETHELIwurr's grant did not take place ſo far as t 


pariſh churches were almoſt every where erected. Indeed if we conf 
der the ſtate of the church of England at that time, how few pariſh 
_ churches were then in being, and how effectually it would have dif 
couraged the building more, if the grant of that king had fixed the 
| tithes of the whole nation to the few churches then erected,” we hal 


leaving four ſons behind him, to whom he bequeathed his dominion 
ſucceſſively by his will. The reigns of the three eldeſt were ſhort and 
inſignificant, affording no events relating to the church but the deſtruc 


fury of the Danes againſt the monks. ArrRED, tho ſaid to be anointe 
king about ſix years before, was yet but a child of eleven years old # 
his father's death ; and fo meanly provided for, that he was in a man 
ner left to the charity as well as the protection of his brothers. Ti 
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offices of their function with more ſecurity : and as this change in ther O 
manner of life induced them to ſupply the want of the converſation * 
which they had enjoyed before, by marrying, ſo the monaſteries and col. be 
legiate bodies which firſt recovered from the fury of the Danes, fol. 
lowed their example ſo generally, that as well the regulars as the 
members of other foundations were univerſally married throwout the 
nation. 


Theſe obſervations on the ancient and preſent ſtate of the church and 
clergy of England, may poſſibly afford ſome light into the ſtate of 
their maintenance and revenue. As for the collegiate ſocieties, the 
had for the moſt part their ſupport from the lands ſettled upon them by 
the munificence of their founders : and it is no wonder we hear of no 
other laws about the revenues of thoſe who generally lived in ſocietie 
with their biſhops, but only ſuch as relate to the endowments of the 
church. Neither are we to wonder, as theſe laws extended only w 
general grants of tithes, if in the two following centuries we hear of 


cftabliſh a parochial rigat of tithes, till by the zeal of ſucceding time, 


ſee reaſon to value the wiſdom as much as the piety of the age. The 


number of pariſh churches was ſmall for the reaſon given above; tie ll be 

precincts which in after times paid tithes to limited and certain church « - 
were then unſettled and uncertain; and therefore the building and en- | 
dowing ſo many churches in the four ſucceding ages, and diſtinguiſhing . ; 

and ſetting out the bounds of pariſhes as to the payment of tithes, at] « . 

eaſily enough accounted for. Having thus endeavoured to clear up 

the difficulties which attend this part of our church hiſtory, I fhall no 7 
go on as the courſe of its affairs lead me. ee * 

WC 5 . 3 beer 
About two years after this grant of the tithes, ErRHELwolr died and 


tion of monaſteries, and the pathetic deſcriptions hiſtorians give of the 


greateſt part of his minority was ſpent in hunting and other diverſion 
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of the field; and having paſſed thro this courſe of education, which 
vas to train up the nobility to fatigue and hardſhip and make them 
bold and enterpriſing, he made a campaign under his brother ETH I= 
ivo at eighteen years of age. The reign of this king was ſhort, as wel] 
as that of his two elder brothers; but he lived long enough to ſee a 
{xrmidable enemy in the bowels of his country, and his crown in danger 
of being ſnatched from his head. In ſhort the affairs of the kingdom 
| were ſo embarraſſed, that it was not without difficulty that ALFRED was 
revailed upon to accept the ſucceſſion which fell to him by his bro- 
ther's death, For partly by the weakneſs and unſteadineſs of his father 
and his three elder brothers, and partly by the vengeance which Gop 
permitted the Danes to inflict on the Engliſh nation, the monarchy 
that was eſtabliſhed in his family by his grandfather, was reduced to 
ſo feeble a ſtate, that his very title was become precarious. By the 
time he had been a month upon the throne he was forced upon a bat- 
tle to defend his crown; and if we may believe the writer of his life, 
beſides many encounters, he fought no leſs than eight pitched battles 
in the firſt year of his reign. Amidſt the calamitics of fo long a war, 
the intereſts of learning and religion we may be ſure muſt ſuffer greatly; 
much more than the civil rights, and the ſecular intereſts of men, 
which are better able to bear up againſt them: and this was the caſe 
of theſe nations. If the country was laid waſte, yet the lands remained 

immoyeable, a great part of the people eſcaped the ſword, and the 

great lines of government were ſtill undefaced. But learning, which 

in the preceding age ſhone ſo bright in England, that it was the ſchool 

of neighbouring nations, was now reduced to ſuch a ſtate, that in the 
preface to GREGORY'S paſtoral, tranſlated into Engliſh by king ALrzeD, 
he laments the wretched ignorance that had overſpred the nation. 
« There are ſo few, ſays he, that underſtand their prayers in the Eng- 
* liſh tongue, or can turn a piece of Latin into Engliſh, that of theſe, 
* when I came to the crown, I do no remember ſo much as one man 


* on the ſouth fide of the Thames. 


The reader will not be ſurpriſed at this account, when he recollects 
that the monaſteries and religious houſes which had from the beginning 
been the chief ſchools of learning, were for the moſt part laid in aſhes ; 
and that all the monks were maſſacred or fled. Beſides, the monaſtic 
life was at this time ſo far from the reputation it had been in before in 
the laſt age, that when ALFRED had built a monaſtery, he was obliged 
to lend to France and to pick up men of different nations to inhabit it. 
Such a prodigious change had time produced in the ſentiments and in- 
Clinations of the Engliſh people, that they whe: but an age before were 
lond even to a fault of a monaſtic life, could not NOW be prevailed on 
by any means to favour it. This cireumſtance, it is probable, induced 
ALFRED to provide for the intereſts of religion and learning, in a man- 

Vol. I. a „%% = ner 


where upon a quarrel between him and his pupils they ſtabbed him 
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ner different from that of his predeceſſors; and well foreſeeing the dif. 
ficulty of forcing the genius of a nation, inſtead of confining learnin 
to epiſcopal colleges and monaſteries, he caſt about to promote its in. 
tereſt in another manner. To this purpoſe he invited a great man 
ſcholars of character to his court, and ſupported them at his own ex. 
pence; among whom was J. Duxs ScoTvus, an Iriſhman by birth, , 
man of great learning and figure in the diſputes of the age in France 
where he was entertained in the court of CHARLES the bald. Being 
ſtrongly invited by king Al RED he came over into England, where 
at firſt he was the king's preceptor in languages and other learning, 
and afterwards made public profeſſor in the monaſtery of Malmſburyx; 


mortally with their penknives. The king, who beſides the motives of 
his own genius, knew the uſe and ornament of knowlege in religion, | 
was deſirous to encourage the intereſt and to revive the ſtudy of learn- | 
ning. For this end he endowed three halls at Oxford, thrown after- I 
wards into one ſociety and called by the name 'of Univerſity college, 
where he ſettled a revenue for about eighty ſcholars under certain ſta- 
tutes and regulations. Some writers indeed have carried the antiquity | 
of Oxford much higher than the reign of ALFRED]; but in the comme- 
morations of that univerſity, he has to' this day the honour of being | 
acknowledged as their founder. To ſay nothing of BRDE's filence | 
about any ſuch ſeat of learning as Oxford, or of ALcuinus's calling 
Vork the place of letters at that time, and that among all the accounts 
of the burning libraries and monaſteries by the Danes we hear nothing | 
of our univerſities; which I think is enough to prove that there were 
none ſuch then in being, yet the point of their antiquity in my opinion | 
may be determined, by aſking only how it happened, that Are | 
found no man on this fide the Humber that underſtood their prayers in 
Engliſh, or could conſtrue Latin; and why he was obliged to invite 
and entertain learned men from other countries, if two famous univer- | 
ſities had been long before eſtabliſhed? Theſe queſtions are not to be | 
anſwered. But as I obſerved before of Cambridge, the credit of the 
_ univerſity wants no ſuch great antiquity to ſupport it; they are both of 
them without diſpute the moſt illuſtrious ſeats of learning in Europe, 
and Oxford in particular has one of the greateſt princes that ever fate 
on the throne of England for its founder. He ſpared no coſt nor la- | 
bour by favour or rewards to provide the moſt eminent profeſſors for it | 
that could be drawn together. But becauſe this noble deſign mult | 
have loſt a great part of its uſefulneſs, if proviſion had not been made 
for the elements and firſt foundations of learning, therefore ALFRED | 
erected ſchools in ſeveral parts of the kingdom, and by a particular 
law obliged all the people of ability to ſend their children to them. 
Tho he did not live to ſucceed in all the great deſigns he had formed | 
to promote learning and religion, yet poſterity has been juſt in 15 575 | 
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him the honour of them. Beſides he had the pleaſure of ſharing Hi 


ſelf in the benefit which he deſigned for others: and with the aſſiſtance 
of PLEGMUND archbiſhop of Canterbury, WzrzrzrrD biſhop of Wor- 
ofter, ASSERIUS archbiſhop of ST. David's who wrote AL PREPD's life, 
and ſome other learned men, he made himſelf maſter of many parts of 
earning» Theſe were likewiſe the principal perſons whom the king 
made ule of to recover the church and ſtate ; to retrieve his ſubjects 
com the diſadvantages of their ignorance, to poliſh their manners, and 
o direct their conſciences. But leſt the learning of the preſent clergy 
ſhould die with them, and not deſcend upon their ſucceſſors thro the 
unhappy turbulency of the times, he reſolved upon making ſome pro- 


viſion for the inſtruction of poſterity. To this end he himſelf tranſlated 


the paſtoral of Grz Gor the great into Engliſh ; ſeveral copies of which 
were tranſcribed, and ſent to every dioceſe, with directions to the bi- 


= ſhop to preſerve them carefully and thus if the clergy of future times 


ſhould be low in their education and unacquainted with their duty, 
they might learn it from thence. Nor did the piety and zeal of this 
great prince determine here : he tranſlated BEDE's eccleſiaſtical hiſtory 
into Engliſh, to make up the misfortune which they ſuffered under 
from the ignorance of the age: and if the authority of ſome of our 
hiſtorians may be relied on, he tranſlated the pſalms of David, and 
the old and new teſtament into Engliſh. r 5 


After a long and bloody war betwixt king Al RED and the Danes, 
the latter were reduced to ſuch difficulties as that they were forced to 
ſue for peace: and to make it appear that he knew how not only to 
conquer, but to forgive and aſſiſt his enemies, he conſented that GuTa- 
dau, the chief and general of the Danes, ſhould ſettle with thoſe of 
his nation then in England, in Norfolk, Suffolk, Cambridgeſhire, and 
the ile of Ely, to be held as a tributary kingdom under himſelf ; on 
this expreſs condition nevertheleſs, that they ſhould all of them turn 
chriſtians. The articles which were made at the finiſhing the league 
between theſe princes, and which paſs by the name of the eccleſiaſtical 
laws of king ALFRED and GUTHRaM king of the Danes, are in truth 
but little elſe beſides articles of agreement, in order to ſecure the ſteadi- 
neſs, and to direct the conduct of the converts in the principal duties 
of chriſtianity: and that they might not relapſe into the idolatry and 
ſuperſtition of their former ſtate, they were to hold their favours of king 
ALFRED, upon no other terms than doing their duty to Gop, and ad- 
hering to the religion of CuRISs T. The firſt article therefore is, that 
the Danes ſhould renounce paganiſm, and agree in the worſhip of the 
true Gop, The ſecond directs the puniſhment in caſe of apoſtacy ; 
and the three following lay down rules for the conduct of the clergy. 
The ninth preſcribes the puniſhment of thoſe who withold their tithes : 
and almoſt all that follow provide for the regular obſervance of the _ 

| | GE faſts 


faſts and feſtivals. of the church, particularly for that of the Lonp Ml © 


he has juſt gone thro, yet this prince was an inſtance of as great a re- 
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day. In ſhort of the whole ſeventeen articles which this league conſiſt; 5 
of, there is not one which does not reſpect the intereſt of religion of 
or the conduct of thoſe whole duty it was to attend upon it. It ; af 
ſomewhat difficult to determine, at what preciſe time this league as 15 5 
made; but it is probable it was made at the ſame time when G. Lin 
THAN and his principal officers were baptized ; when the peace he. 110 
tween ALFRED and them was finiſhed; and the Danes allowed to ſet- he | 
tle themſelves in the eaſterly parts of England. Whilſt Azzazp wa IM nas 
thus endeavouring in his example, to give poſterity a view of the great I cott 
things which may be done by the zeal and piety of a wile and active I te. 
prince; whilſt he was labouring with all his power to eſtabliſh juſtice I fie. 


in his dominions and to promote learning and religion, and-his noble 
deſigns were but in their infancy, it pleaſed Gop to take this good 
king to himſelf at the concluſion of this century after a reign of thirty 
years; to the great grief of his ſubjects and the prejudice of his king. 


dom in church and ſtate. 


As great a figure | as the reader has ſeen Al FRED make in the pages 


verſe of fortune as ever was met with perhaps in hiſtory: and his cha- 


racer will deſerve a little more illuſtration than what we have met with p. 
of it already. Tho in his youth he delighted much in the exerciſes of WM tic; 
the field, yet it did not extinguiſh his love of learning and the polite WM ſon 
arts; of which in his infancy he was obſerved to be very fond; As he jour 
grew in years, this inclination to literature increaſed ; and he preferred ing 
it to all the ſplendour and magnificence of ſovereign power. No Wer 
wonder therefore that he lamented ſo much the ignorance and barbarity WM pu 
of the age he lived in; which was ſo barren of men of letters, that he ing 
could not procure a ſingle man in his own country to inſtruct him in arts ¶ dit 
and ſciences. It is likewiſe no wonder that he was prevailed upon in 
with difficulty, when their dominions were ſo imbaraſſed by the Danes, W his 


to accept the title of his anceſtors. A kingdom in itſelf had no charms W hi; 


for AlrRED; much leſs ſuch a kingdom as was involved in all the cir- Tk 


cumſtances of diſtreſs. He looked upon a crown in no other light Wl ple 
than as an inevitable diverſion from the ſatisfactions of a calm and ſtu- th: 
dious courſe of life, and the cultivation of his nobleſt faculties. But WW pre 
however, when the public good and the juſt deſires of his people called W fic: 
upon him, he diveſted himſelf of all private ſelfiſh conſiderations, and I fit 
exerted that invincible reſolution and magnanimity and all thoſe other I vic 
virtues, which have made his name venerable to ſucceding ages. In War 
the beginning of his reign, he was ſurpriſed with a more formidable I ſtr. 
army of the Danes than had ever appeared before; which ſtruck ſuch dit 


a terror into his ſubjects as deprived them of all their wonted courage. Wm: 


Some fled into Wales, others went into foreign countries, aud man 
3 5 e revolted 


Ne 
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.cvoltcd and ſwore allegiance to the Danes. Al FRED being thus aban- 
'; WM ond entirely, except by a few of his domeſticks, who were then a 
ft; burden to him, diveſted himſeif of all regal ornaments, diſpoſed of 
on, his family in the beſt manner he could, and taking the diſguiſe of a 
common ſoldier, he committed himſelf to the care of a man, who ac- 
cording to the cuſtom of thoſe times had the charge of keeping the 
king's COWS: Whether he ever diſcovered himſelf to this man is not 
known, but I am inclined to think that he did not. The place where 
he lay concealed was furrounded with a large moraſs, thro which there 
was no other paſſage but a narrow foot-path leading to the neatherd's 


reat I cottage which was covered with briars and thorns. In this diſmal re- 
tive MW trement, and with theſe accommodations, he hid himſelf from his 
tice friends as well as his enemies, and was em ployed by his hoſteſs about 
ble MW her little houſhold affairs. When he had been almoſt a year in this 
ood WM retreat, meditating on the meaſures he ſhould afterwards purſue, if he 
urty Wl (ould ever have an opportunity of exerting the regal power, and per- 
Ing- haps deſpairing of ever attaining to the heighth he once had been in 


polleſſion of, he was at laſt informed by the neatherd, whom he ſome- 
times deſired to pick up what news he could, that the Danes had had 
a great defeat and their general was ſlain. This he thought a fit oppor- 
tunity to diſcover himſelf to his beſt and moſt powerful friends; that 


Chas they mi ght come to him and conſult whether any thing was to be done 
with Wi for the recovery of his kingdom. After having conferred two or three 
es of WW times with them, and ſettled the proper meaſures for drawing together 
olite WM ſome ſmall bodies of troops in different parts, who might be ready to 
As bc bin each other at a minute's warning, he took ſuch a reſolution of be- 
erred I ing informed of the enemies ſtrength and ſituation, as never entered 


perhaps into the head of any other prince upon earth; which was to 
put on the diſguiſe of a harper, and go into their camp himſelf. Hav- 
ing ſtaid long enough to inform himſelf of the negligence and ill con- 


n arts dition of the Danes, he returned to his cottage and his officers ; where 
upon Win a council of war he gave directions for a general rendeſvous of all 

Janes, Wi his forces, to be made in ſo expeditious and ſecret a manner, as that 
harms WF his enemy ſhould have the only notice of it from their approach. 

he cir- WF The ſucceſs anſwered his meafures ; and he gained once more a com- 
oy pleat victory over them. The piety of his youth continued on thro 

d ſtu- 


the whole courſe of his life; and the licence of the camp made no im- 
preſſion on his heart which was always good. His charity and magni- 
called I fcence was great, beyond what is poſſible for us now to imagine. He 
ft divided his revenue into two parts; one of which was again ſubdi- 
: other N vided into three; and with theſe he ſupported the ſalaries of his court and 


8. In family, and the expences of his buildings, and the entertainment of 
nidable [tran gers that were neceſſitous. The other half was allotted for four 
K ſuch MWiiffercnt purpoſes ; the one for the poor among his own ſubjects ; the 
QUrage- 


monalteries had a ſecond portion; the ſcholars at the univerſity he had 
rr EET FR founded 
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founded were allowed a third ; and the foreign churches of chriſtian, 
were admitted to ſhare the fourth. There is no faying too much gf 


the ſtrength and univerſality of his genius. The new way of building 


ſhips, by which he compleated his victory over the Danes, was owing 
to his own invention; his {kill in architecture enabled him to form mo. 
dels with great exactneſs and beauty; and he taught the Engliſh to 
build with much more regularity and magnificence than they had eyer 
ſeen before. His learning has been taken notice of in the hiftory of 
his reign, and his religion may be eafily enough collected from thence, 
It may be proper however to mention, that as the ſweetneſs of his dif. 
poſition and the regularity of his morals, were not impared or injured 
by the exerciſes of war or the liberties of a military life, fo nei- 


ther did thoſe avocations, nor the ſplendour of a court, nor the ne- 
ceſſary demands of the ſtate, prevent the conſtancy of his attendance 
on the public ſervice of the church every day: and from that order and 


devotion which his own exemplary piety had introduced into his court, 
he endeavoured to ſpread a fpirit of ſeriouſneſs and religion throwout 


his kingdom. To this end he gave the biſhops and clergy the higheſt 


marks of his eſteem and favour and all poſſible encouragement in the 
diſcharge of their holy office. And this encouragement and the par- 


ticular friendſhip he ever treated thoſe with who diſtinguiſhed them- 
ſelves either by their abilities and learning or religious zeal, produced 


ſuch an alteration in the'compaſs of his reign, that tho when he came 


to the crown there was not a ſingle perſon who could conſtrue Latin 


on this fide the Humber, yet there were ſome he tells us himſelf, in 


the ſame work in which he makes that complaint, who were come to 


ſuch degrees of learning as to be fitted for the inſtruction of others. 
Such ſudden mighty changes do the ſpirit of a great and the genius of 


a wiſe prince produce. To all this it may be added, that his conde- 


ſcenſion, eaſineſs of acceſs, and pleaſantry of converſation in all his 


calm and ſocial hours, were equal to the courage and the greatneſs of 
his mind in time of danger or diſtreſs. The reputation he had ac- 


quired in the field of battle, was to be equalled by few, but it was to 


be excelled by none. He commanded in more engagements that 
J. Carsar ; diſtinguiſhed himſelf in all of them with very uncommon 
intrepidity; and even fought up to the character of a hero in romance. 


In ſhort it may be ſaid of Al TRR D, that he was a prodigy of goodnels 


of underſtanding, and of greatneſs, To look at him thro his devo- 
tions, one would think he had been all his life in a cloiſter; to examine 
the productions of his genius, we ſhould be tempted to think that 


his whole time had been occupied in learning and the ſciences 3 | 


and to view him as a general and a monarch, he appears to have 


ſtudied nothing but the art of war and politicks, the conqueſt of. 
his enemies, and the eaſe and proſperity of his ſubjects. How much 


is it then to be regretted, that the ALExanDERs and the CansAaB5, 
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and 


was dead in eight hundred and ninety ſix; and ſhould the bull hare 
been paſſed according to Baxon1vs's correction of this miſtake, in eight 
hundred and ninety four when his holineſs was living, then EDWaR 


cheſter and Sherbourn had been void ſeven years, and there was not a 
| biſhop in the Weſt-Saxon kingdom in nine hundred and four, yet it is evi- 


not die till nine hundred and nine, nor did Ass ERITUs biſhop of Sher- 
bourn die till the ſame year. Theſe are contradictions in chronolo 
which are never to be got over; but as to the circumſtance of the arch- 


_ reign, to ſupply the vacancies that were made by a general ſickneſs then 
in the nation, and for the new ſees which the king had erected for the 


tion if not the fiction of thoſe writers, who making a judgment of things 


they {aw it in their own time, with the knowledge and approbation of the 
| fee of Rome. Whereas the doctrine of interdicting kingdoms and ex- 


along erected or divided biſhopricks as they ſay cauſe ; without expect- 
ing any allowance or authority for it from abroad. The great number 
of eccleſiaſtical laws made by ALFRED and his ſon EDwarp, as well as 
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Crediton. This agreement being made in a great council of biſhgy. MC:x' 
abbots and noblemen called by king EDwaRD' and the archbiſhop, of ub 
are told that PLEGMUND haſted away to Rome; and with many rich . 


preſents and great ſubmiſſion appeaſed the anger of Foxosus, wh, 80 
confirmed what had paſſed in England at this ſynod. This account 3 
from Malus Bguxv is copied by Bax ON IUs, and from him inſerted in uh 
the collections of Syz1.LMan and Lape ; from whence it has been han. 5 
ded down by ſo many of our church hiſtorians, that if the inconſiſtency Fu 
of the ſtory did not ſhew the falſhood of it, the number of its autho- time 
rities might give it credit. To ſuppoſe that a prince of AL PRRPD's cha- de 


racter, whoſe piety and whoſe zeal for the intereſts of religion were ſo 
extraordinary, ſhould have ſuffered his principal hereditary kingdom of 
the Weſt-Saxons to have continued three years without any biſhop in it, 
when he had no diſturbance from his enemies, is an abſurdity of too 
hard a digeſtion. Beſides, FoxMosus who is ſaid by MaiusBury to 
have iſſued out this bull in nine hundred and four, it is well known 


was not king. There are ſeveral conjectures advanced by SpELLMAV 
and others to reconcile the inconſiſtences of this ſtory ; but aſter all 
the difficulties are ſtill invincible, and it muſt be placed amongſt the le- 
gends of the age. For whereas it is faid, that the biſhopricks of Win- 


dent that DENuLeavs, made biſhop of Wincheſter by king AL RR, did 


biſhop's conſecrating ſeven prelates in the beginning of king Epwazo's 
better government of the church, this is not improbable, and may eaſi) 
admit of belief. The other parts of this ſtory, it is plain, muſt be an addi- 


paſt by the rules of the age in which they lived, concluded doubtleſs that 
the founding biſhopricks and confirming biſhops in them was then, as 


communicating kings was never heard of at the time when this is ſaid of 
pope Foxmosus. The kings of England particularly, from the firſt 
ſettlement of chriſtianity, it is plain through this whole hiſtory, had all 


their predeceſſors, and this too with the advice and good liking of 
= their 
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Pr, : 15 

we Werner clergy, leaves no room to doubt at all, that the ſupremacy in 
ich cclcfiaſtical as well as civil cauſes, was hitherto eſteemed to be the 
o poolute right of the kings of England. But further, it may be obſerved, 


unt that AssERTUs who lived at this time, and the Saxon chronicle, ſay 


in Naot a word of this pretended interdict or excommunication, which is 
an- circumſtance of itſelf cnough to convince us that the ſtory was an ad- 
ncy N dition of after ages: but if we add the inconſiſtency of it, with the 
ho- time, the chronology, and character of king Al RED, it can never be 
ha- peliered that he permitted the kingdom of the Weſt-Saxons to be with- 
e ſo ut a biſhop the laſt three years of his life, when he was in peace, and 


1 of 

\ it, in the year nine hundred and nine, the two biſhops of that kingdom at 
too MW wincheſter and Sherbourn died; when it was an eaſy matter to divide 
to cgeir dioceſes, and to proportion the diſtricts and revenues of the new 
own Whbiſhopricks ; and the conſecration of theſe five new biſhops in one day 
have With two more for the ſees of Dorcheſter and Seolſey which were like- 
ight Wiſe vacant, is thus eaſily enough accounted for, without having re- 
'4zd courſe to fiction. : Es 
MAN 
all 
ele. 
Win- 
10¹ A 
eyi- 


purſuing great deſigns for the intereſt of learning and religion. Indeed 


One would have hoped that the church of England, being thus pro- 
E1idcd with a fit number of biſhops, aided with the favour and eſteem 
Iof a wiſe and active prince and many great encouragements to learn- 
Fino, might have made a figure at this time, in ſome meaſure anſwer- 
able to the care beſtowed upon it. But it ſoon appeared how eaſily the 


, Cid overruling hand of providence can blaſt the wiſeſt meaſures, and bring 
Sher- to nought the councils of the ableſt men. For about this time the 
ogy war with the Danes broke out again; and tho there were always ſome 
arch- 


ſhort intervals of peace, yet it laſted ſo long, that king EDwwARD⁰H who 
ated a great and noble part in it, yet did not live to ſee it ended. 
The miſchiefs which were done by theſe frequent ravages to the in- 
reſt of learning and religion, were ſuch as might be expected in a 
nation covered over with blood and rapine : and notwithſtanding all 

e care and zeal of the biſhops and clergy to prevent it, yet every 
thing ran into confuſion. But this was not the condition of the church 
of England only at this time; the whole Weſtern church was now in 
a ſtate of miſery : and if there was any difference betwixt the churches 
of Rome and England, it conſiſted chiefly in-this, that the, caſe of the 
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d ex- lurch of Rome was much the moſt deploreable, and laſted ſo the 
lid of longeſt, The Engliſh church was indeed chaſtized, but it was chaſ- 
e firſt lzed by its enemies; it had the misfortune of ſuffering, but at that 
ad all Nime it had not the guilt of its ruin. The church of Rome, on the 
_— ontrary, had this uncomfortable circumſtance to aggravate their woe, 
LIMDET 


at its miſery was from itſelf; and that their ſorrows were occaſioned 
Y thoſe who ſhould have ſtrived, and ſtudied, or even died for its 
Mace ; their own biſhops. To recite the miſchief which the blackeſt 
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ell as 
ng of 
their 


he convened are in a manner loſt, yet by the remains we have of the 
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( 
villanies of theſe men occaſioned, from the latter end of the ninth t c 
the beginning of the eleventh century, thro a ſucceſſion of above fi- 8 b 
popes, does not fall within my deſign: but T mention this Gen, t 
ſtance, that the reader may be enabled to form a judgment of the figur 
which thoſe prelates made in that age, and of the little probability er 
is, notwithſtanding the fond aſſertions of ſome writers, of the power WM 1 
of the popes of Rome in the ninth and the tenth centuries. I think be f 
will ſtand amazed at the confidence with which P. VIS GIL and ſome p 
other hiſtorians ſpeak of England as a fee of the papacy and a tributa Ne 
kingdom ; in an age, when the wickedneſs of its prelates had render e 
the church of Rome, the pity or the contempt of all the nations int 
Europe. Even Maluszukx, and ſome others whoſe authority they Ml © 
ſubmit to in other things, aſſert the ſcorn which the papal dignity W. 5 
univerſally treated with, thro the impieties of thoſe who filled the chair o 
in thoſe ages. At this time particularly, in the beginning of the tenth Ne. 
century, cardinal Baxonius himſelf acknowleges, that the church of WM ir 
Rome was under the government of harlots ; who not only created and f 
advanced prieſts and biſhops ſuitable to the character of thoſe whok k 
creatures they were, but even filled the chair of ST. Px r xx with impoſtor, WM 7 
1 tt 
But I return to the decay of learning, religion, and diſcipline in the m 
Engliſh church; which had ſuch an influence on the time to come a WM 
might be naturally enough expected. Unleſs therefore it were the rc 
death of PuzGMUND archbiſhop of Canterbury, his ſucceſſor ATaz m 
about two years after, and ſome other fathers of the church, there i tc 
ſcarce any thing which is pertinent to the deſign of this hiſtory which Wi 
will deſerve remembrance, till the death of king Epwaxd in the year of 
nine hundred twenty-five, who left behind him the character of a great ſt 
and ſucceſsful prince. ATHELSTAN his ſon, a bold and warlike man, bi 
ſucceded him in the throne; and by his ſucceſſes againſt the Danes, A 
and his victories over the Britiſh and Iriſh Scots, in which he re- eſt- th. 
bliſhed the Engliſh monarchy, has furniſhed the hiſtory of the ftat: WP 82 
with many great and memorable events. The hiſtory of the church 3 
however remains as dry and barren as it was before; affording no other rel 
entertainment than what a writer of any judgment would be aſhamel WW un 
to relate, and a reader of any taſte would be diſpleaſed to ſee. I vil d 
however gather up the few imperfect remains we have of our eccleſi- the 
aſtical affairs under the buſy reign of ArHRLSsTAN. His reign was dia 
little elſe indeed but a continued ſcene of war; his ſword ſcarce ere ©* 
ſheathed till it was laid up in his grave: yet he did not forget the e P 
amples which his father and grandfather had ſet him, nor the duty be Ju 
| owed to Gop as the defender of his faith. As occaſion required he cle 
called his nobility, biſhops, and clergy together to provide for the in- alc 
tereſts of religion; and tho the dates and decrees of the ſeveral ſyno0s 85 
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council held at Graetly, we may form a judgment of what might have 


been expected had the reſult of the other ſynods been handed down 


to Us. 


The conſtitutions of this council in the third year of his reign, paſs 
under the title of the eccleſiaſtical laws of ArHETUSTAN; which at the 
ſune time that they give us a very favourable idea of the wiſdom and 


piety of this prince, afford a melancholy proof of the low ſtate of the 


church and religion of the age in England. The firſt of theſe decrees 
explains the laws of ALFRED, and his father, about the payment of 
tithes; in which his officers are commanded to pay the tithes out of 
his demeſnes, as well of his cattle, as of the fruits of the ground. The 
nobility and biſhops Iikewiſe are required to make the ſame payment 
out of their eſtates, and to declare this as the law of England in all the 
courts in which they preſide. The ſecond canon, may be ſaid to re- 


| inforce the ancient, and if I am not miſtaken, the firſt legal proviſion 


for the parochial clergy, by a perſonal tithe or charge on every houſe- | 


| keeper 3 which in the language of Bxpx is called the church tribute. 


The third law enjoins the officers of the king to make a proviſion for 


| the poor out of the eſtate of the crown. The fourth directs the puniſh- 


ment of thoſe who break into a church. The fifth is againſt ſorcery, 
witchcraft, and the abettors of thieves and highwaymen. The ſixth 
reſpects the coinage of money. The ſeventh and eighth direct the 
manner and circumſtances of the ordeal trials, or trials by fire and wa- 
ter; and give the offices of religion and the goſpel rites ſo great a ſhare 
in the regulation of theſe pagan practiſes, 90 5 making ſuch a mixture 

of religion and ſuperſtition, will give us no great idea of the under- 
ſtanding of the age in religious matters. Buying and ſelling was for- 
bidden on a Sunday by the ninth canon; and when any man bought 
a commodity before witneſs, and it happened to be challenged by a 
third perſon, the ſeller was to warrant the bargain and make the ſale 
good. The tenth preſcribes the puniſhment of perjury. And ſo little 
was this age acquainted with that doctrine which exempts the affairs of 


| religion and the perſons of the clergy from the authority of the princes 


under whom they live, that the eleventh law eſtabliſhed in this conven- 
tion, was a ſort of rubric to the biſhops and clergy in the diſcharge of 
their reſpective duties; in thoſe jnſtances eſpecially which more imme 
diately reſpect the peace and juſtice of the ſubject: and here according 
to the ancient uſage of England, the biſhops are obliged to be perſonally 
preſent in the courts of juſtice, to overſee and direct the conduct of the 
Judges, The twelfth article preſcribes the religious offices which the 
clergy were to perform for the king and his people. The thirteenth 
aſcertains the fines chargeable on offenders in caſes of blood, and pro- 
portions them not by the proper nature of the offence, but by the cha- 
rater and quality of the perſon murdered. The fine for the murder 


liberality in building and repairing churches and monaſteries, and the 


| biſhop of Canterbury, and made a great figure in hiſtory, was intio- 


will be time enough to conſider his ftory when the long controyearſ 
to relate the conduct of this hot and imprudent prelate. In the year 
nine hundred forty-one after a reign of ſixteen years, died Ar HELSTIAU 


the king at Glouceſter ; leaving behind him the reputation of a wik 


feared if not eſteemed by his enemies. 


Epubxp, a prince of eighteen years of age; who entring upon a weak 
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of an archbiſhop and a duke are the ſame ; that of a biſhop, an cat 
and a judge are equal; and that of a prieſt and of a lord or thane * 
lo too, and their teſtimonies bore the ſame proportion in courts of jul. 
tice. Thus things paſſed in this ſynod of Graetly, and the only re. 
flexion which I ſhall trouble the reader with upon it, is, that wilfy 
murther committed out of malice propenſe was doubtleſs not to be 
bought off with a fine, nor comprehended within this law ; which waz 
only to take place in the caſe of manſlaughter. From this time to the 
end of the reign of ATHELsTAN, he was ſo entirely taken up in his wan 
with the Danes, the Scots or Britons, that except ſome inſtances of his 


uſual changes occaſioned by the deaths of biſhops, we have but very 
little account of any thing that paſſed relating to eccleſiaſtical affair, 


Indeed about this time we find DuNs TAN, who was afterwards arch. 


duced into the court of this prince, and baniſhed from it again before 
the end of his reign for a ſuſpicion of being guilty of magic. But i 


that he began about the celibacy of the clergy, will make it neceſſary 


and juſt, of a learned and valiant prince, beloved by his ſubjects, and 


The deat of Aruzioran male way for the ſucceſſion of his brother 


and unſettled government, met with ſome very rough oppoſition in the 
firſt years of his reign. The Engliſh and the Danes inhabiting north 
of the Humber, made ſo vigorous and bold an effort to ſhake off the 


yoke of his predeceſſor and to recover their ancient liberty, that it v bl 
with difficulty the young king ſurmounted this rebellion ; and not Wi to 
without yielding, with the advice of the archbiſhops of Canterbury and m 
York, all that part of England which lies north of Watling-ſtreet to Wi bi 


the government of ANLare the Daniſh prince; to be held by him as 2 i 1 
tributary and dependant kingdom. Opo, a wiſe and active prelate, Wl to 
was archbiſhop of Canterbury when prince EpmuNp came to the crown; lf © 
and his councils ſeem generally to have conducted the affairs of the Wi ic 
church under this reign, The firſt thing that he did was to recall tl 
DuxsrAN who had been baniſhed, and to receive him into favour a I b 
court; being perſuaded that his abilities would make him uſeful ther. WM I 


But the reſtleſs ſpirit of this aſpiring prelate made him immediately 4 Bi 


many enemies, that they were obliged again to baniſh him before the li 
end of the year. He went into France, to the monaſtery of Fleury, o 
as it is faid, and acquainted himſelf with the Benedictine rule. Ep : 
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due obſervance of the faſts and feſtivals, eſpecially the lent and ember 
faſts, and the Loxpꝰs day; giving a caution particularly againſt ſuperſtition 
and worſhipping the creature inftead of Gop: and this is enforced with 
the threats of damnation to thoſe who are guilty of it. The tenth and laſt 
dire&s the payment of tithes, and exhorts to that duty from the threat. 
nings and promiſes of Gop to the Jewiſh church. Theſe advices have 
ſo much of the ſpirit of the beſt antiquity, and of the pure and rea- 
ſonable doctrine of the goſpel, that if we were to judge of the ſtate of 
the Engliſh church at that time from theſe conſtitutions of the arch. 
biſhop, we muſt conclude that thoſe corruptions in faith and worſhip 
which became afterwards the reproach of the Weſtern church, had at 
this time made but a little progreſs in England. There would haye 
needed none of this zeal to recommend the preaching the word of God, 
if ignorance had been thought fo uſeful to the purpoſes of devotion as 
ſome have made it: nor would this prelate have ſtated the unity of 
the church, as conſiſting in an agreement of the ſame faith under 


 CurisT the head, if he had been acquainted with ſome modern notions 


of ſchiſm and communion : in fhort he would not have cautioned the 
people ſo much againſt ſuperſtition, and threatened damnation to thoſe 


who worſhipped the creature, if the corrupt practiſes fince allowed in 
ſome churches of worſhipping relicks, images, and ſaints, had been at 


this time received in England 


In the ſame year in which Opo publiſhed theſe conſtitutions, Dur- 


STAN was recalled once more from his baniſhment, and made abbot 
of Glaſſonbury. The miracles which, we are told; - occaſioned this 
return of the king's favour, I ſhall omit for the ſame reaſons as I did 


that preceding his birth ; becauſe no body will believe them.” The 
fact that he was recalled and thus promoted, no body queſtions :' but 


it would have been happy for the Engliſh nation if there had been no 


more truth in that fact than in theſe miraculous tales; as we ſhall ſee 
when we get further in this hiſtory. The ſame year in which EDMUN 


recalled Duxs TAN, a ſynod was aſſembled at London, called the great 
fynod ; confifting of the two archbiſhops Opo and WursTaNn, and other 


biſhops and nobility, for the regulation and good order of the church 


and ſtate, The laws relating to the affairs of religion were only ii, 
of which there are ſeveral different copies and tranſlations ;/ but what 
is material in them is as follows. The firſt enjoins the elergy and re- 
ligious to render themſelves examples of holineſs and ehaftity:- The 
fecond commands the payment of tithes and dues to the ehurch, and 


giving alms to the poor. The third commands that ſuch perſons a 


have been guilty of murder ſhould give fatisfaction to the biſhop of the 


dioceſe for the offence againſt the chureh, before he preſumes to come 


into the king's prefence. The fourth pronounces the perſon who ſhall 
defile a nun to be unworthy of chriſtian burial. The fifth requite 
the biſhops to repa ir the chuches in their own lands and On, 
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xr and to inform the king of ſuch others as want repair. The laſt commands 
on that all thoſe who are guilty of perjury or idolatry ſhall be put out of the 


ith WW communion of the church. Whilſt the united councils of this prince, his 
ak WE nobility» and his clergy, thus conducted the intereſt of church and ſtate, 
at- and every thing ſeemed to promiſe the proſperity and ſucceſs of both, an 
we uncommon accident put an end to the life of EDuunD, after a ſhort reign 
va of fix years and a halt, He had made a feaſt for his nobility at one of his 
> of royal manors; and ordering his cupbearer to turn a man out of the palace 
ch- hom he had baniſhed for a robbery and who made reſiſtance, the 
hip WI king enraged at his impudence roſe up himſelf to chaſtize it, and was 


unhappily killed by the villain in the attempt. He leſt two ſons be- 


ave bind him, Epwy and Epcar both very young; but whether it was 
ob, che conſideration of their unfitneſs to ſupport the character, or whether 
1 28 it was Ocaſioned by the ambitious and aſpiring temper of his ſucceſſor, 
1 of ¶ certain it is by the general conſent of the kingdom his brother EDR ſuc- 
ider ceded him in the throne, and was ſolemnly anointed and crowned by Opo 
ions the fame year at Kingſton. The juſtice of this proceeding which inter- 
the BW rupted the right line of ſucceſſion ſeems ſomewhat unintelligible. 
hoſ WW Eprrp however being a great benefactor to the monks the buſineſs is 
in paſſed over without any cenſure. But whatever the reaſons of this pro- 


ceeding were, certain it is the ſtate of the nation required a bold and 
ative prince, which the character of EpxzD gave them room to hope 
for in him: And in this they were not deceived. An occaſion ſoon 


offered to give proof of his martial ſpirit and abilities. For perceiving 

bbot that the Northumbrians were unwilling to fubmit to his government, he 
this WW marched thither immediately with a powerful army and ſubdued the 
dd nation. From thence he went on to Scotland, which without any re- 
The WW fifiance fubmitted to him. But the next year WursTan archbiſhop 
but of York, and the Northumbrian nobility who had ſworn fealty to him, 
1 n0 Wi conſpired together and ſet up another prince of the Daniſh race, called 
11 fre Eric. However this new conſpiracy he attempted to diffolve by treaty, 
ron) Wi vithout open force; and for this purpoſe ſent his chancellor /Turkz+ 
oreat Wil ral, to compoſe the unſettled minds of theſe people, and by his 
other WM vidom and authority to reduce them to an obedience according to 
urch their oaths: and in this attempt he ſucceded. Tho the king was not 
7 fox, i wanting in a juſt regard to his clergy, yet it never ſtood in the way of 
what Wi the public fafety: and therefore notwithſtanding the reverence he bore | 
die- Wi to the character of che prelate, yet being well aſſured that WurLsTan; 
The WF archbiſhop of York, | encouraged theſe rebellions and diſorders in 
and Wi the North, he forzed him and made him prifoner for almoſt a year: 
ns s This confinement and diſgrace, it is thought, fat hard upon this 
of the prelate, and was the occaſion of his death foon after. Notwithftand- 
come Bl ig this feverity to the archbiſhop; he followed the ſteps of his two bro- 
\ (hall I chers in giving great encouragement to the monaſticks: and as at the 
quirss WJ intance of TREE rar, who after his embaſſy took the habit and 
_; turned religious, he granted ſeveral privileges to the monaſtery of Croy- 

an | 8 wa 


land, 
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land, rebuilt it almoſt all, and made him the firſt abbot, ſo he likewiſe fi. 


voured the zeal of DunsTan whom he made his confeſſor, and by whom 
he was directed in all affairs relating to learning and religion. The truſt he 
repoſed in him was fo great, that not content with taking his direction in 
every thing and making him his treaſurer, he even ſubmitted ſometime tg 
receive diſcipline from his hands. He was perſuaded that the blind ſubmil. 
ſion wherein DunsTAN took care to keep him was the readieſt way to hea. 
ven. To gratify this favourite he undertook the rebuilding Glaffonbur 
church and monaſtery in a very ſumptuous and magnificent manner, 
which he had not the ſatisfaction to ſee finiſhed. The monks made uſe 
alſo of the intereſt of DunsTaN their protector to get into the eccle. 
ſiaſtical benefices, which they could never have done without him: 
and tho his proceedings in this affair raiſed the clamours of the ſecular 
clergy againſt him, yet he minded nothing of this ſort if he could 
but accompliſh his ends. But if Duns r AN favoured the monk; 
at the expence of his reputation among the ſecular clergy, it vn 
amply made up to him by the former, who took all occaſions to 
magnify his merit and to ſpread his fame and glory. They even 
proclaimed him every where as a faint, that heaven wrought dai) 
miracles in his favour, and that he was frequently honoured with d. 
(i vine revelations: aggravated as all this was to the laſt degree, yet he- 
1 ning ſounded fo high and fo often, it made an impreſſion on the 
_ generality ; eſpecially as thoſe who could have undeceived them would 
not venture at it, leſt they ſhould draw upon themſelves the indigna- 
tion of the king and his favourite. Had Epxep lived any long time, 
it is probable that DunsTaNn and his great army of monks would hare 
carried all before them. But unluckily for them he happened to die 
in the very point of time in which they had began to get into the bene- 
fices, in the year nine hundred and fifty five, after a reign of eight years. | 
2 He was buried at Wincheſter, and his death was celebrated with the 
if mourning of all his ſubjects; but particularly by the religious, to whom 
| he had been ſuch a friend and benefactor. He left two ſons both of 
them very young; and Epwy eldeſt ſon to his brother EDMUxp, to 
whoſe prejudice he had filled the throne, was now by the conſent of 
the nobility and clergy made his ſucceffor. ' 


— . — — 


At fourteen years of age king Epwy came to the crown, and with | 
thoughts very different from thoſe of his predeceſſor in regard to Dux- 
STAN, Whether he had been prejudiced againſt him by the enemies 
which the haughtineſs of this prelate cauſed him, and who had ſuppreſſed 
their hatred againſt him in the former reign, or whether the young 
prince had ſome particular reaſon to be diſguſted with him, it is im- 
poſſible for us to ſay. I think it is not unlikely that the ſuppoſitions 
may both be true. But be this as it may. No ſooner was E DW. 

placed on the throne, than he called DunsTaN to give an account 9 WF tui 
the vaſt ſums of money which he had been entruſted with 9 25 
| | ; | | eceſſor. 
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f. Acceſſor. To this the abbot replied, that the money which had been in 
om his hands having been applied to pious uſes, he was not liable to give 
the an account of a matter that was purely of a religious nature: and as 
in 


he had had the direction of the building at Glaſſonbury which the late 
king had had ſo much at heart, it was thought adviſeable by Epwy's 


ni. council, that the affair ſhould be puſhed no further; leſt the people 
ea. .0u1d be ſtirred up to eſpouſe the abbot's cauſe. The founding and 
ur Wl c<pairing monaſteries, were at that time again become ſuch ſacred 
* | things, that there was no ſpeaking againſt them without being branded 
uk 


with the name of impious and prophane. The king's council therefore 
finding that there was no attacking DunsTan on that ſcore without 


im: running a great riſk, took another courſe to undermine his credit; 
ular I which was to reverſe all that had been done in favour of the monks. 
* To this end the religious were turned out of their benefices, and the 

0 


© {cular prieſts again reſtored. This ſudden blow was given, firſt to 


a mortity DUNSTAN, which it could not fail to do in a very ſenſible man- 
8 to ner; in the next place to leſſen his reputation among the people, who 
cen N might {ce by their pulling down what he had ſet up that the govern- 
2 ment had no great opinion of his ſanctity; and that he had acted a 


wicked part in depriving the ſecular clergy of their benefices. In ſhort, 
as Dux s TAN and the monks were linked ſo cloſe together, it was im- 


1 the poſſible that they ſhould undergo any. diſgrace, which would not in 
ould WY the end reflect upon him their patron and protector. The perſecution 
ige. of the moſt cruel tyrants againſt the church never extorted from the 
ume, primitive chriſtians ſuch bitter invectives, as this pretended perſecution 
| have did from the monks. If we were to take their account of the matter, 
o die i the chriſtian religion was never in fo great danger. Whether DUN sT Ax 
bene. had ſtirred up the monks to make theſe complaints, or whether the 
Je. charging him with it was made uſe of as a handle to puniſh him, we 
oh W cannot learn; but he was ſoon baniſhed the kingdom. = 
TE 8:30 | 8085 . 
oth of To ſet him right however in the opinion of ſucceding ages, the mo- 
ND, t naſtic writers have furniſhed the world with another reaſon for his diſ- 
ent al grace. They tell us that Epwy tho but a youth, ſo abandoned him 
(elf to the charms of a beautiful young woman, that on the day of his 
„ ., oronation, as ſoon as dinner was over and the king and nobility were 
d wich withdrawn to conſider of the affairs of the nation, that Epwyr privately 
> DUN- ſlipt away to the apartment of his miſtreſs; which the great men re- 
m0 W {citing he was brought back by DunsTAN ; who had the boldneſs to 
preſſ W penctrate. into the king's retirement, and finding him on the bed be- 
yours cen his miſtreſs and her mother, to take him by the arm and force 
C1" WY him to return to the council chamber. Now this relation has ſo much 
ae the air and ſpirit which every where appears in the legend of this pre- 
. — late, that one cannot help believing it is all of a piece; or however that 
- | 


un* WJ fs accuſation is greatly aggravated. Some of the old writers ſay, that 
his pre | Vor 1 2 8 X * SS "D049 3 s | x 8 
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the young lady whom the king was ſo extremely fond of, was his wil, 


and that they were too nearly related for ſuch an union; which inclineg 
the archbiſhop to ſecond DunsTax, and to put the king under th, 
leſſer excommunication. Had the primate inſiſted on his parting with 


his miſtreſs if he was not married, he had acted a part becoming hi, 


character and important ſtation ; but he went further in his correction, 
and puſhed the point to an exceſs. All the hiſtorians agree that he 
did not content himſelf with exerciſing his ſpiritual juriſdiction, when 
he found that his exhortations and reproofs had no effect; but that he 
cauſed the young lady to be forcibly taken away from the court, de. 


facing her beauty by branding her face with a hot iron, and then 


tranſporting her into Ireland. W. of MarsBury fays, that returning 
from thence the ſinews of her hams were cut aſunder. Suppoſing the 
archbiſhop to have had the conſent and council of the nobility for what 


he did to this lady, it by no means juſtifies the ſeverity of a puniſhment 


ſo unbecoming his character, and ſo much beyond the authority of a 
eccleſiaſtic. It is no wonder that the king, if this account is true, 
diſreliſhed all of the monaſtic order; nor is it any wonder that the 


lady, who had the aſcendant over him and was thus roughly treatech 
ſhould preſs him to a revenge, and to give high and flagrant proofs of 


his reſentment. But there is another reaſon to be given for the diſprace 
of DunsTan, without having recourſe to the diſſoluteneſs of Epwy, 
and the indecent expreſſion of the abbot's zeal againſt it; which! 
look upon to be all romance. We are told of an extraordinary vill af 
EpRED's, whilſt Duxnsran had the direction of his conſcience, by 


which all the wealth of the kingdom was divided among the clergy, the 


monaſteries, and the poor, and the officers of the court ; leaving the 
crown under the greateſt and moſt preſſing neceſſities without any re- 
ſource. Now theſe are ſuch inſtances of male-adminiſtration, as can 


never be overlooked by thoſe who hope to ſupplant the miniſters that 
directed them; nor forgiven by a ſucceding prince who is condemned 
to ſtruggle with the miſchiefs of ſuch councils. Yet if what is ſaid of 
the mighty ſums given away by EpzeD in his will, has any truth in i, 
this muſt have been the caſe of king Epwy when he ſucceded him in 


the crown. What ſtill gives more probability to this conjecture, that 
this was the true reaſon of DuxsTan's baniſhment, is, that the di. 


pleaſure of the king did not determine here, and in giving his abbey | 
of Glaſſonbury to his own friends, but that it extended itſelf to all the 
reſt of the monaſteries. For tho attacking a young prince in his plea- 
ſures, and the revenge of a woman provoked thorowly by ill uſage, ale 
ſources of miſchief which have no limits, yet when we conſider that 
Epwy had been kept out of the crown by his uncle Epxzp, under 
whom the abbot DuxsTax had made ſo great a figure; and when ne 


compare this with what will be ſeen of the future conduct of this eccle- 


Haftic, we ſhall ſee cauſe perhaps to believe, that there was dome 
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more in this reſentment of the king's, than can be accounted for 
by that unlikely ſtory of his amour, and the revenge of his young 


| miſtreſs. 
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But whatever was the cauſe of VUxSTAN's baniſhment, and the ſe- 


vere treatment of his faction, the monaſticks, the effects of it were 


ſuch as give freſh ground to ſuſpect that we are not informed fully of 
the true original. The enemies of the abbot gloried in his diſgrace ; 


and the king himſelf was highly delighted that he had got rid of a tur- 


bulent imperious man whom he mortally hated. But he ſoon learnt 


| how dangerous ſuch enemies are; he found by fatal experience, that 


there is no giving offence to a body of churchmen with impunity. The 
monks enraged to the laſt degree at the loſs of their benefices and the 
diſgrace of their protector, cried down with united virulence the young 


king's adminiſtration,” whom they looked upon as the principal author 


of their miſeries. By the lies and calumnies which they induſtriouſly 


| ſpred about, they at length perſuaded their votaries that he was the 


vileſt miſcreant in the world, not fit to govern a kingdom. The reader 
ſees here was a trumpet ſounded to rebellion, by a very powerful ſet of 
men; and the conſequence of it was, that all the northern and mid- 


kad parts of England were for dethroning Epwy, and ſetting up his. 


brother EDoAR for their king. Perhaps the latter was made to believe 
by the ſuggeſtion of the monks, that it would be doing Gop ſervice to 
dethrone his wicked brother; or he might make uſe of that pretence 
to ſeize the crown which he had but very diſtant hopes of. This in- 


ſurrection was the more ſurpriſing to Epwy, as he had never given his 


ſubjects except the monks, and much leſs his brother, any juſt cauſe 
of complaint. Beſides it had never entered into his head, that the 
monks could have intereſt enough to raiſe ſuch great diſturbances: it 
was however but too true; and as he was taken unprepared, he ſaw 
he was not in a condition to extinguiſh the flame already kindled. In 
this extremity, not knowing how to recover what he had loſt, he choſe 
to reduce himſelf to the ſole kingdom of Weſſex, which continued 
faithful to him, and to deliver up all the reſt. The monaſticks in ge- 
neral with Duns TAN at their head engaged in the intereſt of king Ep- 
64k; the married clergy on the fide of Epwy ; and both were treated 
accordingly on the diviſion of the kingdom between the brothers. The 
married clergy had the countenance of Epwy their rightful prince; and 
this together with the baniſhment of DuNs TAN, and diſpoſſeſſing his 
monks of Glaſſonbury, ſeems to have occaſioned the heavy complaints 
of the hardſhips the monaſticks ſuffered during his reign. To this too 
It was probably owing, that the character of this prince has been ſo 
much blackened by thoſe writers: and if we place to this account the 
raiſing that ridiculous ſtory of his amour, and DunsTaN's oppolition 
to him in it on the day of his coronation, I believe we ſhall have hit 5 
75 the 
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the original of this fiction. It is certain that HRNRY of Huntingdon N 
who was no party in the quarrel, paſſes over in ſilence this accuſation 
gives him the character of a prince under whoſe government the con. 
try flouriſhed, and ſeems to lament that he lived no longer. In ſh 
had Epwy been a favourer of the monks, he might have had as many | 
miſtreſſes as he pleaſed, without all that clamour againſt him; ag it i 
plain from the caſe of his brother EpGas ; who, it the aboye ſtory is | 
true, was much more criminal in that reſpect than Epwy'; for he not 
only forced a virgin who was under the veil and habit of a religious 
from her convent, and took her to his bed, but-he killed his ſecretary 
with his own hand that he might afterwards marry his wife. It is eaſy 
therefore to ſee, that the ſingle amour of EDwy, was not ſo much his 
crime as his ſeverity towards the monks. One of the firſt acts of Ey. 
Gar's power, and even probably before the agreement about the diviſion 
of England, and whilſt his party lay under the reproach of rebellion, 
was to recall DunsTan from baniſhment, and to make him biſnop of 
Worceſter. 1 ee 


In a year or two afterwards the ſee of London becoming vacant, king 
Epcar conferred that likewiſe upon him without permitting him to: 
reſign the other: and in ſhort he was ſo much diſtinguiſhed and had 
ſo many marks of favour conferred upon him, as would perſuade one 
to think, that notwithſtanding his baniſfiment he had too great a ſhare! 
in the revolution which brought EDGAR to divide the crown to the M 
wrong of his elder brother. Whilſt the nation continued in a fate of 
diſtraction from the different parties attached to the two princes, arch-M 
biſhop Opo died; and the ſee of Canterbury lying within the diviſion 
of Epwy, he conferred that truſt upon ELsin biſhop of Wincheſter, 
who going to Rome, died by the way; and as it is ſaid, was ſtarred 
in his paſſage over the Alps. There is a great character of Oo in all 
our old hiſtorians; and from all the parts of his conduct which have 
come down to us, which are not many, it muſt be owned that he ap- 
pears to have been a very pious man, as well as a great and excellent 
prelate. The ſtory relating to king Epwy's lady, whether his miſtreſs 
or his wife, would if it was true, leave a blemiſh upon his character; 
but I take the whole of that tale to have been a monkiſh fiction; of 
which Opo's continuing in Epcar's favour to his death, is in ſome 
meaſure a proof. As ſoon as it was -known that the new primate was * 
dead, Bx1GHTHELM biſhop of Wells was tranſlated by Epwy to the . 
_ archiepiſcopal ſee. Both he and his predeceſſor were great enemies to 
the monks, and encouragers of the ſecular clergy: and therefore the 8 
monkiſh writers who have the telling of the ſtory, repreſent Es ix a8, 
a man who had raiſed himſelf to the primacy by money, and by un- 


worthy practices; and that he died under the greateſt agonies of de- 
ſpair. Bx1GHTHELM they deſcribe as a weak illiterate man, unacquainter 1 
. : _ —.— With 
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with buſineſs, and altogether unfit for a truſt of that importance: and 
whilſt they blacken the character of theſe prelates thus, in order to 
brighten that of their great champion DunsTax, they tell us that the 
archbiſhopric was offered to him on both the vacancics, but that his 
great modeſty would not permit him to accept of it. They may be 
| equally in the right in all theſe particulars, and I believe they are fo. 
For at the time when Opo and Ersin died, king Epwy was alive; in 
whoſe nomination the archbiſhopric was confeſſedly by the diviſion of 
the kingdom. Can it be imagined then that he would offer the me- 
tropolitical power to a man whom he hated mortally, and who was his 
open and profeſſed enemy, to the prejudice of the biſhops of his own 
ty, and whom he had himſelf promoted? Can it be imagined too 
that Ew y would act fo contrary to his character in all other inſtances, 
as to raiſe men to that high and important office of metropolitan, who 
were ſo ill qualified as the monkiſh writers repreſent them; and of 
whom he had had experience in other biſhopricks? Epwy was not a 
prince, by their account of him, who was at all likely to neglect 
the intereſt of religion and the church in that particular; as great an 
enemy as he was to monaſtic rules. But tho it is no difficult matter 
to clear the reputation of the two prelates whom he had tranſlated to 
the primacy, it will not be very eaſy to make out DuxsTan's modeſty 
which theſe writers ſound ſo high; as the reader will preſently ſee. 
The partition of the kingdom between the brothers had no long con- 
tinuance. The loſs of the greateſt part of his dominions, and the tri- 
W unphing of the monks over his misfortunes, fat ſo heavy upon the mind 
I of Eowy, that he fell into an exceſs of melancholy which brought him 
to his grave; after reigning four years and ſome months. The ſpirit 
of the monks we may be ſure would not be very complaiſant upon this 
occaſion : here was too fair an opportunity for diſplaying Epwr's guilt, 
ad DunsTaNn's piety, to be overlooked. | Accordingly they tell us, 
that the king's ſoul at his death was delivered as a prey to a legion of 
(evils to be carried to hell, and that one of them was diſpatched with 
de good news to DunsTAN. But that the holy man was fo far from 
beng rejoiced at it, that he inſtantly beſought Gop's mercy to him 
auh many tears; nor did he ceaſe till he knew that his prayers were 


oY panted, and the infernal legion were defrauded of their prey. This 


lat inftance of monkiſh fiction and animoſity, renders all that they 
3 have ſaid againſt this prince at leaſt extremely doubtful ; leaving us 
boom to queſtion every thing but their own unchriſtian ſpirit. 


y che death of king Epwy without iſſue, the monarchy was re- 
mited in the perſon of EDoàx his younger brother; who notwithſtand- 
Ing the prodigious character which is given of his piety and juſtice, was 


r the head of an open rebellion, and uſurped the largeſt ſhare of the 


kingdom, whilſt the kin g his elder brother was on the throne ; againſt 


Vol. I, Eee __ whom 
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whom there was no real cauſe of complaint. But he was too g00d 
friend to the monks to do any wrong, and all the blame is laid u 5 
Epw's adminiſtration; of which however no other inſtance i n 
c ce 1s given 
by any of thoſe hiſtorians than the baniſhment of Duxs rax, and the 
encouragement of the married clergy. That EpGar had great abilities 
for government, his ſucceſs againſt his brother, and making his ſubjectz 
obey him and his enemies fear him, are convincing proofs. But 
perhaps all the fine things that are ſaid of him are greatly heightened 
by the partiality of the monkiſh writers: at leaſt this we may be ſure 
of, that had he been as great an enemy to the monaſtic order a3 
his brother, we ſhould not have had ſo many encomiums, of his mild. 
neſs, humility, liberality and compaſſion; nor would he have been 
honoured with the title of ſaint after his death. One of the firſt chings 
he did as ſole monarch of England was to bring DuNnsTaN to the pri- | 
macy ; to which the deſires of his party and his own ambition, not- 
withſtanding what is ſaid of his modeſty and humility, had long before 
deſigned him. He was at this time biſhop of London, and had beſides] 
the adminiſtration of the ſee of Worceſter ; and as a proof of his great 
humility and of the truth of that aſſertion, that he had refuſed the offer 
of the primacy from king Epwy twice, BarcHTHELM was now by his 
intereſt with the king, obliged to leave his chair, as a man unfit for 
| buſineſs, and DunsTAN made archbiſhop in his room. Had this vio-4 
lence to a primate been committed by Epwy, without any other com- 
plaint, than that “he was a man too modeſt, humble, and benign, 
for that is the only complaint which they allege againſt this prelate, 
we ſhould doubtleſs have had a great clamour about it from theſe hiſto 
rians. But Epcar had done this, and he had done it to make wayf 
for DunsTAN, and fo all was right. Even blood and honour and ju 
tice are ſometimes all overlooked when they ſtand in the way of fo good 
and righteous a deſign. The bigotry of the prince, and the patronage 
of the primate, were enough to conſecrate this wrong if it had been 
greater: and now began the golden reign of monkery. : 
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It is ſaid that king Epcar founded forty monaſteries, and repaired i prima 
and beautified many more. The treaſure of that at Croyland only in the h: 
his time amounted to ten thouſand pounds, beſides ſhrines and holy = his 
relicks ; and conſidering that religious houſes had not then been rebuilt the c: 
above thirty years, this was indeed a prodigious ſum, and wall give us ind t 
ſome idea of the immenſe riches that monaſteries were poſſeſſed of took 
in thoſe days. The king had been firſt raiſed to a ſhare of the crown to en; 
in prejudice of his brother by the monaſtic intereſt, and therefore was I at! 
eaſily brought by Duns TAN into their meaſures ; his own inclinations I nt. 
concurring with them. As ſoon as the archbiſhop had been to Rome lis x 
for his pall, he employed all his thoughts in bringing about the deſign mona 
he had formed long before, to force the canons and ſecular clergy "MW ent! 

| | who? 
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\ Mtv were generally married, to forſake their wives and take the 
feligious habit; or elſe to quit their ſtations in cathedral churches, 
n gmonaſteries, and colleges. The king was in peace with all his neigh- 
« bours abroad, and there was a general approbation of his government 
«« WM hcowout the kingdom, which he deſerved ; he was therefore at leiſure 
ts Wl to app!) himſelf to any purpoſes which the pride and raſnneſs of his 
at Ml bigotted governour recommended. It is impoſſible but that Dux- 
dran mult in a great meaſure foreſee the difficulties which ſtood in his 
re way: the ſecular clergy were very numerous; they had preſcription on 
as MW cheir fide 3 and the ſentiments of the greateſt part of the biſhops and 
l-. cicroy were known to be in their favour. - Beſides the great men of 
n dhe nation looked upon it as a myfortune- that the guidance of the 
churcches {ſhould be wreſted out off 


os} 1e hands of the ancient lawful go- 
i-WM emors. They were ſtill leſs pleaſed that it ſhould be committed to 
t- de care of the monks, who by the rules of their order and the cuſtom 
re WM that had been obſerved hitherto, were excluded from the paſtoral func- 
les WM tion, in order to employ themſelves wholly in divine fervice within the 


ſad of encouraging and enriching the monks it would be much better 


conſiderable legacies to them, by which means eſtates were paſſed away 


proper people. The ſee of Worceſter was void by his own tranſlation 
to Canterbury, and the king at his requeſt conferred it upon OswaLD 
a monk of Fleury in France, but an Engliſhman by birth, and nephew 


likewiſe vacant by the death of their biſhops, ELTRRD was conſecrated 


real primate's interceſſion was conferred on ETyELwarld, who had taken 


the habit at his hands whilſt he was abbot of Glaſſonbury, and who, 
ne cauſe of the monaſticks. But to give ſtill greater life to his deſigns, 


took advantage of his juriſdiction and the influence he had over him, 
io enjoin it him as part of a ſeven years pennance he laid him under, 


introduce religious monks into their room. T his pious, this devout, 
inis merciful, this juſt king EDGAR—for ſuch are the epithets the 
monaſtic writers give him had murdered his ſecretary, as it has been 
mentioned already, with his own hands, and immediately took the wi- 

"Sx dow 


walls of their monaſteries. They were of opinion moreover, that in- 
to put a ſtop to the people's zeal who were continually bequeathing 
in mortmain to the great prejudice of the nation. It was eaſy there- 
fore to ſee that this project would meet with great oppoſition from the 
nobility. But all this did not diſcourage DunsTaN: it ſerved only to 


whet his inclinations more ſharply to his undertaking ; and his firſt 
care was to ſtrengthen his intereſt by filling the vacant biſhopricks with 


to Opo the late archbiſhop. The ſees of Seolſey and Mercia being 


by Duns TAN to the former, and All xo to the latter. About two 
years after the biſhopric of Wincheſter became vacant, which by the 


s his patron expected, approved himſelf a hot and fierce aſſerter of 


nd to engage the king more deeply and irrecoverably in them, he 


that he ſhould exclude out of the churches the married clergy, and 
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dow to his bed : and all this boaſted piety notwithſtanding, and th 
bold reproaches of DunsTAN, and the admonitions of the reſt of th 
biſhops, they could not oblige him to part with her; but in delpiph 
of all he married her. For this crime, and for his other ſcandalous e 
ceſſes, crimes much more heinous than they had to alledge againſt j; 
brother Epwy, that he might not be too much incenſed and withdry 
his favour, DunsTaN contented himſelf with giving him an imperigy 
reprimand, and a ſeven years pennance, with ſome other trivial par. 
culars, to the purpoſe above mentioned. 
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We have ſeen what was the ancient ſtate of the Engliſh monaſtery 
in the hiſtory of thoſe times; and-tþ# the controverſy which was ng 
introduced, and which gave muchEFrouble and diſquiet to this and th 
two ſucceding ages, is often miſtaken for want of a juſt knowledge ofth 
ſtate of monaſteries in the three preceding centuries, yet I rather chu 
to refer the reader to what has been already ſaid of them than to rep 
it. I ſhall only obſerve here, that whatever might be the ſlate of th 


Engliſh monaſteries in thoſe ages, yet all that now remained of th Ti 
foundations and revenues, was ſo entirely poſſeſſed by the ſecular clem WM od 
that it may be affirmed very truly they were at this time ſo many cx that 
vents of prieſts, who attended the daily ſervice of Gop in ts k 
churches, who had their local ſtatutes by which they were governed; ng 
but who had the ſame liberty of marrying if they pleaſed, as the mer Te 
bers of collegiate churches now enjoy. Thus much is certain, bett 
when ALFRED had built his monaſtery of Athelney, he was forced pte 
ſend to France for the religious to put into it; and notwithſtanding 4 his e 
his care that way they had not monks enough to perform the {ervia =_ 
of the monaſtery, without taking in ſome ſecular clergy to their afll- du 
ance. This was likewiſe the caſe of his monaſtery at Wincheſter, a ef. 
afterwards of Croyland under the chancellor TuxxzTUL, whom the ore 
der will remember to have turned monk. But Al RR D having begun urs 
deſign of reerecting monaſteries, DunNsTAN, with the favour and aſlil- WM, tu 
ance of Epsp, in the beginning of this century rebuilt that of Glaſſor only 
bury, TuxxETUL that of Croyland, and not long after ETHELwAID that obtai 
of Abingdon. However, before theſe foundations were ſettled, tit had | 
war between Epwy and his brother EDGAR put a ſtop to them; and mon; 
not only prevented the building more, but did a great deal towards rui- Wi ceſte 
ing thoſe already built. So that at the time when this controverſy be. natu. 
gun, the monaſteries in being were no other than thoſe mentionel 18 no 
under the name of ſecular monaſteries. But the monaſticks having on w 
been ſteady in the intereſt of king ED OR, they had the conduct [1 begit 
his councils, and all the encouragement and aſſiſtance he could gie prob, 
them, both to finiſh the monaſteries already began, and allo to build WY iter 
others. The body of the nation, however, retained their former {Ml to qu 


timents, and ſeemed no way to reliſh theſe proceedings : and therelor zeal 
2 V 
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o heavily did this work go on, notwithſtanding the hot and buſy zeal 

E DunsTAN, that when his friend the biſhop of Wincheſter excluded 
ne ſecular canons from his cathedral, there were not monks enough 
hen in England, except from Glaſſonbury and Abingdon, to inſtruct 
roſe who fucceded the deprived canons. Upon the whole of this mat- 
E..: the reader will obſerve, that the greateſt part of the foundations, 
15 almoſt all, which Durs rx and his party were ſtruggling to get 
or the monks, were by the founders themſelves originally intended for 
W.1.ofc who at this time were called ſecular canons: and for about an 
Nage preceding this controverſy had been univerſally in their poſſeſſion. 
Haring obſerved this in order to ſhew the ſenſe of the church of Eng- 
Jand as to the marriage of the clergy, and to put the firſt movements 
of that controverſy in a proper light, I {hall now return to thoſe mea- 
Jures which DuxsTAN took, in order to force the ſecular canons, 
who were generally married men, from the wealth they were in poſ- 
ſeſſion of. or rt TEN e e R 
There are too many facts which prove Ep aR to have been a lewd 
and vicious prince; and if to this character of him we add a reflexion, 


that the ſame intereſt which ſtripped his brother of the better half of 


K his kingdom and raiſed him unduly to ſhare the crown was ſtill in be- 
,_ ing, which had taught him that they could unmake as well as ſet up 
5 kings, the zeal of EpcGax to oblige DuxnsTaN's party, may poſſibly be 
1 : 


better accounted for, than when it is reſolved into the piety of that 


10 prince. But from whatever motive it took its riſe, the archbiſhop, and 
1 his coadjutors in the deſign, the biſhops of WIN cHRHSTER and Wokcks- 
ical 


during his reign. To them he committed the management of all ec- 


cfiaſtical affairs, whom he looked on as ſo many faints. Being there- _ 
r fore fo well aſſured of his favour and protection, the biſhop of Wix- _ 
„ ny ejected out of his church all the ſecular canons who refuſed 
lil WW to turn monks : and not content with this inſtance of his zeal, he not 
fot only began the building of ſeveral monaſteries in his dioceſe, but he 
" obtained a grant of the king of all the ſites of the religious houſes which 
; 


an monaſteries of Peterborough and Ely. OswarLp, the biſhop of Wor- 
dr ceſter, moved not ſo quick; but whether that was owing to his own 
be. natural temper, or to the reſoluteneſs of the canons of his church, it 
one! 8 not eaſy to ſay. It is certain that he found them on the fame terms 
u on which they were ſettled at firſt. They had been ſeculars from the 
* [1 beginning; and therefore having law and right on their ſides, it is 
8: probable they made a difficulty in parting with that right. However 


a zeal into his dioceſe, he diſpoſſeſſed the canons of the monaſtery of 
" Vor. I. if # WR: at Per- 


7z8, had the higheſt marks of his favour and entirely governed the church 


had been deſtroyed by the Danes; by virtue of which he reſtored the 


after many fruitleſs admonitions to take the habit, OswaLD forced them 
to quit their relation to the cathedral church: and carrying the ſame 
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PZ, Aro Pertherny and of fix others: but it ſeems the canons of Worceſter vane 

him ſo many obſtructions, and paid ſo little regard to the ſentences 
which he thundered out againſt them, that he could not force they 
from their houſes and the cathedral, till he had built another catheqy 
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and other houſes for his monks. He then obtained a grant from t 
king for the endowment of his new monaſtery, and in the fame chang 
in which theſe lands are granted, the king confirms the change which 
the biſhop had made in excluding the ſeculars, and introducing mak, 
in their ſtead. ? 


What ſteps, or whether any, were taken by other biſhops: in th 
_ proſecution of this deſign, does not appear. But by the ſilence of th 
monkiſh writers who never omit to celebrate performances of this king, 
by the omiſſion of their names in all the acts of EDGAR, where in th 
names of the archbiſhop and his two brethren of Wincheſter and War. 
ceſter are always mentioned, and by the great figure and intereſt th 
ſeculars afterwards made, there is all the reaſon in the world to thin, 
that theſe three prelates excepted, the biſhops did not any of then 
favour this deſign; and if they did not care, or were afraid, to oppo 
it openly, it was probably their diſlike to it which clogged the vol 
of DunsTAN and made it move fo ſlowly. It does not appear that he 
even drove the ſecular canons from Canterbury; and tho it is probable 
he ſet forward the raſh and precipitate zeal of the two biſhops hi 
friends, yet he was afraid to follow their example in his own cathedal, 
For it is plain from Tzozn's hiſtory, that the ſecular canons of Ca- 
terbury were not diſpoſſeſſed, and monks introduced in that chu 
till above thirty years after this; and they were ſo far then from - 
quieſcing in their expulſion, that they eſteemed it to be unjuſt and ie 
effect of violence. The party of the monks however had ſuch an 
cendant over the king, that his power and treaſure were at their dihv- 
ſal; and they diſpoſed of them accordingly. They made uſe of hi 
wealth to build and endow ſeven and forty monaſteries ;' and they e- 
erciſed his power to put out the canons of all the greater as 


and cathedral churches throwout England, and to place monks in ther 


ſtead. But to give the finiſhing ſtroke to this undertaking, the arch: 
| biſhop convened a council, in hopes that their authority, togethe 
with the king's, would ſurmount all the obſtacles that ſtood in ther 
way. At this council EDGAR was preſent, and to give the matter an 
air of ſolemnity, was prevailed on to make a ſpeech upon the occaſion; 
which, from the acrimony of its ſtile againſt the ſecular clergy, ſo un- 
becoming the polite and gentle manners of a prince, and from ſom 
other particulars, is thought by many to be the compoſition of the 
ferce and haughty primate. As this harangue however diſcovers the 


diſpoſition of the king and his miniſters for church affairs, it may 1 
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a it relates to one of the principal events of this rein. 


« Since Gop has been pleaſed, reverend fathers, to ſhew his good- 
eſs to us in a remarkable manner, it is moſt reaſonable we ſhould ex- 
ert our endeavours to make a ſuitable return. That we are in poſſeſ- 
{on of this plentiful country, is not owing to the ſtrength of our own, 
but to the help of his all powerful arm, who has been pleaſed to ma- 
nifeſt his loving kindneſs towards us. It is but juſt therefore that we 


has ſubdued all things for us; and ſhould take care that all that are un- 
he der us ſhould be obedient to his laws. It is my office, reverend fa- 
0, thers, to adminiſter juſtice without reſpect of perſons, to repreſs the 


com the hand of the oppreffor. It is my buſineſs alſo to take care, 
ir that the church and her miniſters, the holy fraternities of the religious, 
„he all things neceſſary to their ſubſiſtence and well being. But it is 
M your duty to examine into the life and converſation of the clergy. To 
ik WW jou it belongs to fee that they live agreeably to their profeſſion ; that 
i WW they are ſober, temperate, chaſte, hoſpitable to the poor and the 
be WY firanger, that they are careful in the adminiſtration of their office, con- 

le ſtant in their inſtructions to the people; in a word that they are worthy 

bi of the glorious character of the miniſters of Isus CHRIS Tr. With ſub- 
al, WW million be it ſpoken, reverend fathers, had you taken due care of theſe 
0- things, I ſhould not have had the diſſatisfaction of hearing from all hands 


the enormous crimes daily committed by the clergy of this land. I in- 


the church, on their effeminacy in their habits, on their haughtineſs in 
1 their geſtures, and on their immodeſt diſcourſes, which plainly ſhew all 
0. is not right within. I omit their negligence with regard to divine ſer- 
hs vice; hardly will they vouchſafe their company at the public prayers ; 
rand when they come to church to celebrate the holy myſteries one would 
ric think they are going to act a play. But the chief ſubje& of my com- 
cr WWW plant, I ſpeak it with extreme regret, is what minifters occaſion of 
ch. grief to the good, and of joy to the prophane ; I mean the lewd and 
be candalous lives of the clergy. They ſpend their days in diverſions, en- 
heir I tertainments, drunkenneſs and debauchery. Their houſes may be ſaid 
vo be fo many ſinks of lewdnefs, public ſtages, and receptacles of liber- 
on; Wwe; there they have gaming, dancing, and obſcene ſinging ; there 


end fathers, it is thus the bounty of my predeceſſors to the church and 


the their charities for the maintenance of the poor, and what is more the 
the Nadoreable blood of our Saviour, are conſumed. Was it for this that 


our anceſtors exhauſted their treaſures? Was' it for this they were ſo 
idera] of their eſtates? Was it to deck the concubines of the prieſts, 


to 


be improper to lay the whole of it before the reader; and the rather 


| ſhould bring ourſelves, our ſouls and bodies in ſubjection to him, who 


| rebellious, to puniſh the ſacrilegious, and to protect the poor and weak 


it not on the ſmallneſs of their tonſure, contrary to the ganons of the 


— 3 — ls. — 


they paſs the night in rioting and drunkenneſs. It is thus, my reve- 
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to provide for them ſplendid entertainments, to furniſh them With dog 
and hawks, that our forefathers diſplayed their munificence to the 
church? Theſe are the crimes which the people complain of in pri. 
vate, and the ſoldiers in public; which are ſung in the ſtreets, 20 
acted on the ſtage; and yet they are forgiven, they are overlooke, 
they are connived at by you | Where is now the {word of LRV, and 
the zeal of Stuzon ? Where is the wrath of Moszs againſt the or. 


ſhippers of the golden calf? Where is the indignation of ST. P:;,, T 
_ againſt Siuox the magician? Imitate, reverend fathers, imitate th, way 
zeal of theſe holy perſons, and follow the way of righteouſneſs ſhey; raiſe 
you by the Loxp. It is high time for you to draw the ſword of $; e 
PETER, whilſt I make uſe of the great ConsTanTiINE's. Let us join that 
our forces to expell the lepers out of the temple, to cleanſe the fancy. WR * *© 
ary, and to cauſe the Loxp to be ſerved by the true ſons of Lev1 ; wy tente 
ſaid to his father and to his mother, I know you not, and to his hie. of 
thren, I know not who you are. Let the diſrepect to the relicks d 44 
the ſaints, and the daily prophaning of the holy altars, rouſe you up. my 
Be moved at the great abuſe of the piety of our forefathers. One d «i 
my anceſtors, you all know, dedicated to the church the tithes of the bk 
kingdom: the glorious AlrRED my great grandfather laid out his fe 15 
venues in religious uſes. You are not ignorant of the great benefadim p cel 
of my father and uncle, which it would be highly diſhonorable {oo 1 
to forget, ſceing the altars are ſtill adorned with them. You, O D. * 
STAN, father of fathers, raiſe your imagination a little I pray you, a Rey 
fancy you behold my father looking down from heaven and expoſt- "i 
lating with you in this manner : it was you that adviſed me to the hi 
building of ſo many churches and monaſteries : it was you I made choice 8 
of for my ſpiritual guide and the inſpector of my behaviour. Did! . 
not always obey your voice? Did I not always prefer your advice to 8 
wealth? How frankly did I lay out my treaſures when you ſaid tie 3 
word? My charities were always ready when you called for them, * 
Whatever was defired for the church was always immediately granted. 5 
If you complained the monks were ſhort in their conveniences, they Wc 
were forthwith ſupplied. You uſed to tell me ſuch liberalities brougt 3 
forth immortal fruit and were highly meritorious, ſince they were ei. iu 4 
| pended in ſupporting the ſervants of God and maintaining the pour: * 
And is it not an intolerable ſhame that they ſhould be laid out in ador!- "IH 
ing and decking a pack of proſtitutes? Are theſe the fruits of my be- "8 
nefactions? Are theſe the effects of your glorious promiſes? --- Thee i that 
O DuxnsTaN, are the complaints of the king my father; what can jo mat 
anſwer to this charge? I am convinced that you have hitherto ben to, 
unblameable: when you ſaw a thief you conſented not to him, neither WF . 91 
have you been partaker with the adulterers. No, you have endeayourcl not 
to correct theſe abuſes ; you have argued, exhorted, threatened... Hul * 


ſince theſe means have proved in vain, it is time to apply more effecual 
ce TNEIE MEANS have PTOVEL 974 _ 
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v. Ha 3 - | 1 
| emedies:; You have here ready to aſſiſt you the reverend father 
p Frys LWALD biſhop of Wincheſter, and the yenerable OswaLp biſhop 


of Worceſter: - To you three I refer the management of this import- 
ant affair. It 18 your: part therefore to exert the epiſcopal authority in 
conjunction with that of the crown, to expel the diſorderly clergy 
om the monaſteries, and put in ſuch as live regularly in their place.” 


This is the ſpeech of king Epcar celebrated by all the monkiſh 
writers, and ſome! others; and it is no wonder. For in truth it is 


| -aiſcd and poliſhed in the original ſo much above the eloquence of that 


7 age, as tO make it ſuſpicious that it had a laterdate. Mr. Col LIER fays, 
" WT that he has found it in an old hiſtorian : it may be old with regard to 
Fn 


us, and yet modern with regard to the tenth. century. As to the con- 

tents of this ſpeech, if all this torrent of eloquence is poured out againſt 
| the clergy for their marriage, as it ſeems to be, it is not to be defended ; 
it has a-- contrariety in 1t to the ſcripture, and to the doctrine and the 
practice of the ancient church. If this ſpeech was made by EO, it 
gives us no great idea of his character; who purſued his Juſt into the 
very monaſteries, forced a virgin under the veil, murthered one of his 
domeſticks in order to come at his wife, beſides many other inſtances 
of laſcivious violence, and yet cants about the lewdneſs and diforders 
of the clergy becauſe they were married men. If this ſpeech was made 


0N | bs a 2 | . 
bor him by DUN s TAN, as ſome imagine, it was ſurely by way of pennance. 
a y as ſome imagine, it was y by way of pennance, 


that he ſhould be obliged thus openly to condemn, what was righteouſ- 
neſs in compariſon of his own diſſolute actions. It is not unlikely but that 
the clergy had a ſhare in the ignorance and the vices of the age; but 
this was not the thing which drew this ſtorm upon them: Had they 
not been married, we had heard nothing of their ill morals from Dun- 
STAN and his party who placed ſuch perfections in celibacy ; no more 
than we ſhould of the amours of Epwy had he been a favourer of the 


. monks, It was the marriage of the clergy which gave the offence, 
4 and which their enemies would repreſent as a more heinous crime than 


| concubinage, or any other indeed that could be laid to their charge. 
We muſt therefore carry along with us the prohibition againſt their 
marriage, in order to comprehend the reaſon! of this outcry; and to 
Judge how far the king's complaints againſt the ſeculars are to be 
credited. The monks were bound in gratitude to make a ſuitable re- 
turn for the great ſervices which ED AR had done their party; and 
| accordingly they have endeavoured by their exceſſive commendations, 
that mankind ſhould believe that he was a faint; But it is no hard 


ol Ar 
$6 matter to perceive that theſe commendations have raiſed his character 
bet oo high; and tho as to his political actions he was very great, yet 
> Wy © &<at king and a great faint are very different things. After ages, 


not benefited nor prejudiced by his favours, have ranked him among 
J 0 
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more ſuitable company in a much lower claſs. Very judicious hiſto. 
rians have unniched him as a faint ; and have not ſcrupled even to te. 
kon him in the number of the vileſt princes. They might be indycy 
perhaps to this from a ſaying of CanuTvs the great, upon a report (x 
ais daughter EDIT HA's ſanctity, © that he could never believe it yy, 
« poſſible for the daughter of ſo wicked a father to be a faint.” Th, 
has made it ſuſpected, that the monkiſh hiſtorians have paſſed over in 
ſilence ſeveral of EDOARs actions which had come to the knowledge 
of CanuTus; and which would have given poſterity an idea of ther 
hero very different from what they were willing we ſhould have. BU 
to ſpeak my own opinion, at the ſame time that they would have hin 
believed a faint and extoll him as ſuch, either for want. of due attention 


or thro ſome other miſtake, they let flip ſo many inftances of his lug. B 
ful, fierce and impetuous temper, as go a great way in deſtroying the unde 
high opinion they ſeem to deſire we ſhould conceive of him. Alho colle 
the celibacy of the clergy was the point which Duxsrax aimed t, Mor © 
and for which he deſired the king's aſſiſtance, yet none but thoſe in the plur: 
_ cathedrals and monaſteries were complained of and diſturbed; and en find 
they only were diſpoſſeſſed without being obliged to put away their ſtant 
wives. Thus when the monks were in poſſeſſion, the proſecutor Ibcha 
ſeem to be ſatisfied, and thought that-the reformation had gone fr s tf 
enough. But notwithſtanding Duxs rAx's intereſt and addreſs and iis "19 
vaſt affection for the monks, yet he could never get them introduce | fun 
into the northern monaſteries: the abbies in thoſe parts were generaly Wi lu 
uninhabited for above two hundred years, and the name of a not eat 
was ſcarce heard of there. Northumberland was expoſed to the en- hat 
tinual ravages of the Danes; which made all the affairs of the church joins 
in that country go on very irregularly. Even the biſhopric of Hagil- caſe 
ſtad was reduced to ſo wretched a condition, that after having been a WWW” de 
long time without a biſhop, it was found neceſſary at laſt to unite t teac 
to the ſee off Lor... 507 a 4 50 ror I of v 
lt muſt be owned that the monaſtic. inſtitutions and the care of thok Nin © 
| who were devoted to them did too much exhauſt the zeal of Eben CONC 
and his primates; but however the common intereſts of religion and left 
the church were not quite neglected. To fay nothing of his laws tlurt 
which relate to civil matters as being foreign to our purpoſe, the e- beſo 
cleſiaſtical laws and canons which he eſtabliſhed would well enough e 
become a prince who had a real ſenſe. of the honour of Gop. Tit that 
laws are but fix. Of which the firſt not only requires the payment oi long 
tithes but ſeems to ſettle the right of parochial tithes, or at leaſt to then 
ſettle a proportion of them, on the adjacent church. The ſecond give fity 
us the true nature of the church tribute, and determines it to be 4 25 
ſtated payment ariſing from every freeman's houſe; ſhewing likewit * 
81 | ISA | „ 
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in what manner tithes are to be paid where there is a church that has 

appoints the time when predial and perſonal tithes are to be paid. The 
Garth contains the remedy in caſes of neglect. The fifth requires the 


: yment- of Peter- pence; and the laſt directs the obſervance of Sunday 
tom three d clock on Saturday in the afternoon till break of day on 
| WH Monday morning. Several other conſtitutions were made by EDoaR 
br the regulation of religious houſes: in thoſe relating to the cathe- 


grab at Wincheſter engroſſed in gold letters, the king makes himſelf 
general, as we may call it, of the monks, and puts the queen in the fame 
tation of government over the nuns; ö To LEES 


Beſides theſe, Sir H. SpELLMAN gives us a body of canons, publiſhed 


1 | . . | > | 

he under this prince, tranſlated from an old Saxon manuſcript in Bennet 

WE college at Cambridge. It is not known where, at what particular time, 
, or by what authority they were drawn up; but the decrees run in the 


plural number, and feem to be the ſtyle of a ſynod. The reader will 
find here the moſt remarkable. The firſt injoins the clergy to be con- 
ant at their devotions, and particularly to pray that the people may 
Ibchave dutifully to their reſpective governours, and prove firm and loyal 


n | | | 

. so their prince. The third orders proper books and habits to be pro- 

b eided againſt the meeting of every ſynod, and that entertainment be 
| WWfurniſhed for three days. By the fifth if a prieſt received any injury or 

1 ill uſage the complaint was to be preferred to the ſynod; who were to 

cet the caſe as if the whole body had actually ſuffered, and take care 


that ſatisfaction be made at the biſhop's diſcretion. The eleventh in- 
[joins every prieſt to learn ſome employment, in order to get a livelihood in 
caſe of indigence and misfortune. The ſeventeenth and twenty ſecond 
order all perſons to inſtruct their children in the chriſtian faith, and to 
teach them the Lokp's prayer and the apoſtles creed; without learning 
of which they were neither to be:admitted to the euchariſt, nor to be 
buried in conſecrated ground. The twenty ninth forbids the burying 
in churches all thoſe that were not of known probity. The thirty ſe- 
cond commands the prieſts not to officiate without the ſervice book; 
leſt the truſting to their memories might make them miſtake. The 


ws BY chirty fixth requires every perſon to abſtain from eating and drinking 
- before the communion except in caſes of ſickneſs. The thirty vichnh 
jo enjoins the prieſt to have the euchariſt always ready, and to take care 
he chat it did not grow ſtale; but if it ſhould happen that it was kept ſo 
. of WT 'ong as that it could not be eaten without diſguſting the palate, it was 
chen to be burnt in a clear fire and the aſhes laid under the altar, The 
ies fifty third forbids the eating of blood of any kind. The fixtieth makes 
1 t evident that thoſe who drew up theſe canons did not allow the prieſts 
vile o marry. The ſixty fourth declares that hunting and /hawking are im- 


proper diverſions for a clergyman, who is to make his books his enter- 
* 


tainment. 
PAs. 


tainment. The ſixty fifth injoins the prieſt to preſs thoſe under hi 

care to confeſſion, pennance, and ſatisfaction. There is likewiſe men. 
tion made of oil to be uſed in baptiſm, and for the anointing of the $, 

After theſe canons there follows a form of confeſhon with particy, 
directions for the prieſt. He is therein required to examine; the. peg; 

tent very thorowly, and to diftinguiſh- nicely upon all the circum. 
ſtances of his miſbehaviour. The pennance muſt be proportioned, u 
only according to the nature and degree of the crime, but with reg 
to the condition, temper, age, and capacity of the penitent ; who 5; to 
make his confeſſion to Gop and his confeſſor, and pray to our Sayigy, 
for the pardon of his fins. But in the whole proceſs of the pennanee 
and devotion, there is no ave Maria, no addreſs to the ſaints, no ap 
pealing to their knowledge of his miſbehaviour, nor any mention made 
of them unleſs in a petition to Gop, that we may be admitted to th 
happineſs of tlieir ſociety. This ſhews that the modern application t) 
them, and the bleſſed virgin, were unpractiſed by the church d 
England in that age. After this the penitential proceeds to ſtate the 
pennance, and to determine the degrees of diſcipline and fatisfa&io, 
which are ſevere enough; which bring the offender to mortification a 
ſubmiſſion, and maintains the authority of the keys. This whole forn; 
drawn up in the ſingular number by a different authority from that of th 
canons, and ſeems to have been the orders of ſome particular prekte. 
It is not unlikely that Duxsr ax had the care and overſight of tht 
collection; which tho in ſome parts it taſtes too much of this age d 
monkery, yet in the general it would have been worthy of the bel 
of any of thoſe ancient times. 7 423612136: IM 


The primate had a fierceneſs and a natural warmth, which led lin 
out of the way of charity and even juſtice itſelf in the perſecution of 
the ſecular clergy ; but it muſt be owned it had a bright as well sa 
dark fide, as the characters of moſt men have; and where he had the 
good luck to place it well, it made him an uſeful inſtrument in reftran- 
ing and puniſhing vice, in which he maintained the dignity and tix 
authority of his character, as a biſhop and metropolitan. He had 2 
ſignal occaſion about this time of proving this to the world. A certain 
nobleman of great figure and intereſt had married within the prohibited 
degrees of conſanguinity. The archbiſhop being informed of it admo- 
niſhed him ſeveral times to diſengage himſelf from this inceſtuous ma- 
riage; but the earl taking no notice of his grace's remonſtrance, be 
put him under the leſſer excommunication, and forbade him to ente 
the church. The earl upon this complained to the king, accuſed ttt 
archbiſhop of having gone beyond his authority, and defired his mi 
jeſty to releaſe him from ſuch a tyrannical ſentence. The king, be- 
lieving the requeſt not unreaſonable, commanded DuNnsTAN. to tak 


oft the cenſure ; which he was much ſurpriſed and concerned at. 4 
| 4 OW- 
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however tho he had all imaginable regard to Epcar's pleaſure, yet he 
had a regard alſo to the duties of his ſtation, and to the honour and 
intereſt of religion, which he thought had now been injured. He 
therefore gave the earl another ſevere rebuke, both for continuing in 
ce crime for which he lay under the cenſures of the church, and for 
applying to the king in ſuch a cauſe. But perceiving that his re- 
| proaches, tho plain and fierce, made no impreſſion, and that the earl 


keeping him out of the church, without any regard to the king's in- 
terpoſition whom he had probably quieted, he put the carl under the 
greater eExcommunication, His reſentment being heightened very 

much with this puniſhment, his paſſion broke out into a fury; and 
ne determined to make the beſt effort he could to bring Duxs Tax into 


| diſpatched an agent in all haſte to Rome, who by preſents and pro- 
recnth was then in the chair, and being gained over to his cauſe, he 
politive command to reſtore him to full communion. On receiving 
command; but Gop forbid I ſhould permit him, whilſt he conti- 
wnues to wallow in his fin, to be diſcharged from the church's cen- 
« ſures, and inſult over me: and Go forbid, that for regard to any mor- 


« tal man, or for ſaving my own life, I ſhould ſuffer the law of CHRIS 
« to be violated.” BaroNtvs takes notice of this paſſage : and to ex- 


0 a faint, he pretends that the command of his holineſs was grounded on 
2 a ſuppoſition of the earl's repentance : but who does not ſee, that if the 
0 earl had been penitent there was no occaſion of ſending to Rome for an 
1. interceſſor? and yet it may be this is the beſt excuſe that can be made 
n tor ſo evident a contempt of the papal power, if it had been ſo great 
4, then in England as the cardinal would have it believed. Itis plain the 
earl expected to have been reſtored without the forms of pennance and 


ſubmiſſion, and to have broke thro the authority of the archbiſhop : 


rom his purpoſe, neither the king's interceſſion nor the pope's com- 
jemand, he then began to relent. The ſhame of continuing longer under 
the excommunication, with the apprehenſion of ſome ugly conſe- 


he duences from it, brought him off from his obſtinacy; he quitted his 


inceſtuous marriage, and took a penitent's habit. The archbiſhop 
5 preſiding at this time in a ſynod, the earl came thither barefoot, with- 


take out any appearance of equipage or quality, and caſt himſelf with tears 


But & his feet, This public mortification procured the compaſſion of the 
Vor. I. H h h council 


was ſo far from relenting that he even threatened the archbiſhop for 


diſgrace, and to get from under his diſcipline. For this purpoſe he 
miles. prevailed with ſome there to ſollicit for him. Jonx the thir- 
ſent a brief to the archbiſhop to treat the ſinner with lenity, with a 


this order the following anſwer was made by Duxs rA. When I ſee 


« the offender penitent for his fault I ſhall willingly obey his holineſs's 


cuſe a conduct of DunsTaN's which agrees ſo ill with the late opinions 
of the power of the pope of Rome, and in one whom they have made 


and therefore when he perceived that nothing could move the primate | 


ſecular canons, he was about this time tranſlated to the archbiſhoprje 


BURY reports, was not permitted to reſign his former ſee, left the monks 


it was probably ventured on by him, who in other reſpects was a vey 


ſpred over the nation, thro the violence of the proceedings, and the | 
heavy complaints of the oppreſſed ecclefiafticks, was very great: and 


- voured EDwaRD, a ſon of the late king's by ELTLEDA, ſaid by fone 
to have been his concubine and not his lawful wife: but notwith- | 


immediately crowned king. The other affair was debated with great 


at leaſt the favour of a further trial. This unexpected motion put 
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council in his ſavour, and ſoftened DuNsTAN to a reconciliation, Ty 

reſerve however the honour of the eccleſiaſtical diſcipline, and 10 
bring the offender to a thorow humiliation, the archbiſhop. concealed 
his tenderneſs, kept the earl in ſuſpence an hour, and then meltino 
into tears gave him abſolution before the ſynod. This Was Primitive 
impartiality, if not right primitive conduct; and ſhews a courage 
equal to the nobleſt undertakings. N 


The biſhop of Wokcks TER having gained a great intereſt with the 
king and DuNsrax, by his favour to the monks and turning out the 


of Vork, on a vacancy of that ſee; that he might purſue the ſame delign 
in that cathedral. As Duns TAN had held the biſhopricks of London and 


Worceſter, ſo the ſame liberty was allowed to OswaLD ; who as Mary. 


whom he had brought in ſhould be diſpoſſeſſed. This plurality of fees, 


began here by the primate, was an innovation on the primitive practiſc: aud 


rigid obſerver of the canons, becauſe of the ſcarcity of ſuch perſons ty 
ſupply the vacancies as the king and the archbiſhop approved of fer | 
their deſign 3 a great majority of the clergy being on the ſide of the 
cular canons. "The ferment which the proſecution of this deſign had | 


beſides this unhappy affair, the death of EDG at this time raiſed ano- 
ther diſpute about the ſucceſſion to the crown; which occaſioned the 
calling a council that met at Wincheſter. The party of DuxsrT ax fe- 


ſtanding this pretence, and the attempts of the queen in fayour of her 
ſon ETHELRED, the right was ſoon adjudged to Epwarp, and he wi 


warmth on both ſides, and not without many ſevere reflections on the | 
archbiſhop. At laſt the cauſe of the eccleſiaſticks ſo far prevailed tt 


the council were of opinion the canons ſhould be reſtored, and hare 


DunsTaN to a ſtand, and made him pauſe for an anſwer ; therefore 
whilſt a general ſilence was kept expecting what he had to reply, 1 
crucikx hung up in the room is ſaid to pronounce with a loud voice, 
66 It ſhall not be done, it ſhall not be done; you have ordered things 
« well, and you will do wrong to change them.” This, the fame 
writers tell us, filled the council with conſternation, and gave occaſion 
to the archbiſhop to ſay, my brethren what would you have more? yo! 
have heard the matter decided by the divine ſentence. The ſtory of 
this miracle is told with different circumſtances ; the Saxon N 

: ch 
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which for the moſt part is an excellent and authentic record, makes 
no mention of this council; and F LORENCE, Who gives an account of 
the council, is ſilent about the pretended miracle of the image. Some 
writers place this ſynod in the reign of EDGAR: and others, with more 
ealon 1 think, at the preſent time : but yet they who agree in ſcarce 
any other particular, lor the moſt part agree in that which was moſt 
certainly a fraud and impoſition. One would be very unwilling to 
charge DUNSTAN with the management of this miracle, and would 
charitably ſuppoſe it was an artifice of the monks without his privity ; 
but one cannot help obſerving what care there was taken to ruin ſo 
many families of the {ame religion and the ſame profeſſion ; and that 
the common ſupports of life which the feelings of humanity procure 
for ſtrangers in diſtreſs, were here withheld by chriſtians from their mi- 
niſters in the name of Gop. But whatever credit this impolture of the 
ſpaking crucifix may have met with in after ages, the following tranſ- 
actions of this time ſhew it had then no great reputation. The clergy 
were lo far from acquieſcing in this miraculous decifion of the diſpute 
aginſt them, that their party were not content with arguments; but 
tired with the artifices and delays of DunsTax, they betook themſelves 
to another courſe, and driving the monks away by force they reſtored 
the ſecular clergy to their antient ſtations, 


e As the ſynod abovementioned thus divided the Engliſh nation, and 
A provuced a fort of civil war, ſo this war in its turn produced other ſy- 
nods, One of theſe is ſaid to aſſemble at Kirtlington ; the tranſactions 
of which are as little known as the place itſelf : a ſecond is faid to have 


b by in ſllence. The ſecular clergy being apprehenſive of the weight and 
er intereſt of their enemies, who were backed by the royal authority of 
ras which DUNsTAN had the command, were determined to make one vi- 
oat gorous effort for the effectual recovery of their ancient rights. The 
the WY controverſy had already occaſioned a great deal of blood and violence, 
hat and therefore this meeting was agreed upon, in order to find out ſome 
are emper which might determine, or at leaſt quiet it for a time. The 
put Canons procured BERRNHEIM a Scotch biſhop, a man of great elocution, 
orc 0 plead their cauſe. By the aſſiſtance of this prelate, and the great 
7, 0 appearance of nobility and biſhops in their favour, the point was ſo 
ice, WY Hrongly urged and the debate ſeemed to bid fo fair for their ſucceſs, 
ing that DuxsT an was in danger of being vanquiſhed ; as we may collect 
ame if from the weakneſs of his reply. He faid that the claim of the ſecular 
Gon Canons had been already overruled by a miracle, and therefore he did 
you not think it ſhould be made the ſubject of another conteſt. Beſides he 
y of himſelf was an old man, and deſired not to be harraſſed with contro- 
Wo rerly under that diſadvantage, but to ſpend the remainder of his days 


in 


been held at Calne in Wiltſhire, which ended fo much in favour of the 
Imonaſticks and to the honour of Duns AN, that it muſt not be paſſed 


above four and fifty, and referring the cauſe to providence, would in- 


change the fortune of the day, and give him the victory. Be this hoy. 


the floor gave way, except the beam on which the archbiſhop's chai 


- whilſt many of the canons were killed and many more were bruiſe ot 


need to have recourſe to magic, miracle, or contrivance, to account for 
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in peace and quietneſs. He had taken pains he faid they knew hn 
his ſtrength laſted, but being diſabled now by age he ſhould no mor 
engage in diſputes of this kind, but commit the cauſe of the church t 
the divine protection. Whatever charitable conſtruction is to be mag, 
in fayour of the archbiſhop in the management or contrivance gf the 
pretended miracle at Wincheſter, there does not ſeem to be any room 
left for the fame favourable opinion of him here. This anſwer in which 
he evades the diſpute becauſe of his age, when at that time he wa; Not 


cline one to think that he had a reſerve which he depended on, to 


ever as it may; whilſt the heat was great on both ſides and ncithe: 
party was inclined to yield, on a ſudden the timber which ſupporel 


was placed; by which means he was preſerved without being hur, 


wounded. This was looked upon as a judgment on the ſecular clewy 
for renewing ſo unreaſonable and vile a conteſt ; and convinced the 
people that the monks muſt be the favourites of heaven, fince thei 
head and protector was thus wonderfully preſerved. Others reſolve the 
accident into magic, and charge DunsTAN with it; and the moſt fi- 
vourable of his enemies ſay, that contrary to cuſtom he had prevented 
the king from being in the council that day. It is certain there is no 


the floor of a room falling when it might be old and overloaded, ad 


the main beam to remain: but it was ſuch a ſeaſonable relief to the? It 
archbiſhop who was foiled in the diſpute, he had in his anſwer ſeemed 
to reſt it upon ſome ſuch iſſue, and he had the aid of ſo many miracle * 
in this controverſy, that if the matter of fact be true, one can ſcarce W. 
help thinking that it was a contrivance, and that his grace was privy re 
to it. But to whatever cauſe the accident is to be aſcribed, it is ei- m 
dent it ſignified nothing as to the iſſue and conſequence of the diſpute; In 

as it only interrupted, and did not end it. For the ſecular clergy would Wi th 
not give it up, nor allow that a misfortune was the ſign of a bad cauſe: re 
they had therefore another council the ſame year at Ameſbury ; the d 
particulars of which are not related any further, than that here the ca- Cc 
nons were overthrown. V 5 
But DoNsr AN and his party loſt more by another inſtance of the un- b 
ſearchable ways of providence the following year, than they gained by | [a 
that which has been related in the laſt. It pleaſed Gop to permit the Wi 
king to be murdered by the appointment of his mother-in-law ELTRTDI. > 


which gained him the title of EDwakp the martyr, and the fame of 
working many miracles after his death, by curing all the diſeaſes of thol 
who came to his grave. He was a prince of great hopes and an ad. 

v7 4 mirable WM ** 
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wirable diſpoſition, and who treated the queen with great regard: but 
ſhe was impatient to ſet her own ſon ETHELRED on the throne, tho 
but about twelve years old, and the kingdom he was to govern in a 


very diſtracted ſtate. How it happened that ELREDA, who was the 
wiſe of EDGAR, ſhould be in the oppoſite intereſt to the monks and 
upon ill terms with DunsTan, is not related. Whether ſhe thought 
that he governed her huſband in too abſolute a manner; whether he 
treated her with too little ceremony whom he could have no good opi- 
nion of, or whether ſhe had any zeal for the ſecular clergy, it is cer- 
tain that ſhe engaged on their fide in the quarrel, or ſhewed a diſpo- 
{tion to it, before the primate and his party oppoſed her ſon's ſucceſ- 
fon, and took EpwarD's fide, at his father's death. It will cafily be 
imagined therefore that ETHELRED was not their friend, and that it was 


| no {mall mortification to the archbiſhop to ſet the crown upon his head. 


The legendary writers who attribute every thing to their ſaint which they 
think great and marvellous, tho it be againſt probability and common 
ſenſe, tell us the archbiſhop did his duty at the coronation of the prince, 
but prophetically foretold, that as he had aſpired to the crown by the 
death of his brother, the ſword ſhould not depart from his family till 


| the kingdom ſhould be given to another. The prince had certainly 


no hand in his brother's death, which he bitterly lamented with many 


| tears, to the provocation of his mother who beat him for it; nor could 


be ſuppoſed to have any ambition for the crown at twelve years of age: 
he poſſeſſed it however thirty-ſeven years; which is the longeſt reign, 


I think, that is to be met with before the Norman conqueſt. 


* 


lt does not appear from any author, what progreſs, or whether any, 
was made in the deſign againſt the ſecular canons, during the ſhort 

remainder of Doxs TAN's life. It is probable that that affair continued 
much in the ſame; ſtate in which it was at the death of Epwazp : and 
indeed within a few years after ETHELRED's acceſſion, the depredations of 
the Danes, who had given ſo much trouble tothe preceding age, were again 
renewed. Theſe would certainly put a ſtop to all the diſputes about the 


diſcipline of the church, and therefore here I ſhall end the account of this 


lar canons who were under no vows of celibacy, or by the monks who 
were. We ſhall meet with this diſpute again in a new dreſs in the 


church under the reign of ETyrLzeD. 


About this time died one of the friends, and the coadjutor of Dun- 
STAN in his grand deſign, ETHELWALD biſhop of . Wincheſter. This 


Vol, I. Tin was 


controverſy, Upon the whole-it muſt be obſerved, that the parochial 
clergy had no ſhare in this diſpute, and therefore that it was not, whe- 
ther it was lawful or not lawful for the clergy in general to be married; 
but whether the cathedrals and monaſteries ſhould be poſſeſſed by ſecu- 


twelfth century; and we will now therefore return to the affairs of the 
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was a great blow to the monks whom he had ſettled there; and con 
ſequently raiſed the hopes of the ſeculars whom he had diſpoſſeſſeq 
Both ſides exerted all their intereſt for a ſucceſſor; the former to have 
a biſhop who might confirm them in their poſſeſſions, and the latter j, 
have one who would reſtore them to their rights and eject the uſurper 
The event of this ſtruggle was of too much conſequence to the intereſt 
which Dunsran had laid to heart for him to remain neuter ; he er 
erted himſelf therefore in behalf of ELynzs abbot of Bath, and he car. 
ried his point; to the great joy of the monks, and the great diſappoint. 
ment of the eccleſiaſticks. The reader will be ſurpriſed perhaps that 
the archbiſhop who ſtood upon ill terms with the king and his mother, 


ſhould have had intereſt enough to recommend a monk to the ſee of 


Wincheſter. But he muſt remember that that party never wanted a 
miracle to prevent their defeat on any occaſion. We are told therefore 
that when the primate was full of ſollicitude about this event, the 


apoſtle ST. AxDREw, to whom he bore a ſpecial devotion, appeared | 


to him in a viſion, and admoniſhed him that without delay Erzarg 
ſhould be conſtituted biſhop of Wincheſter. This is the laſt act that 
we meet with of DunsTaN's power; for the frequent invaſions which 
the Danes made on the coaſt, and the murders, conflagrations, plun- 
dering, and other devaſtations which they committed, had called of 
the minds of the people from eccleſiaſtical diſputes to their own mi- 
fortunes. Beſides, they began to call in queſtion-the ſanctity of the 
monks; thinking it wholly unaccountable that men who had obtained 
from heaven ſo many miracles on their on private account, could not 
by their holineſs and devotion ſecure the kingdom from theſe calami- 


ties. Whatever reputation their credit with the two preceding king 


had given them, the coolneſs of ETHHIRED rather diminiſhed than 
added to it. The thoughts of this prince were turned to nothing lk 
than religion; and he put the monks and all ther other eccleſiaſticks 
upon the ſame foot with the reſt of his ſubjects. But to give a con- 
vincing proof of his diſregard of the clergy he quarrelled about ſome- 
thing, that was not thought worth relating, with the biſhop of Ro- 


CHESTER 3 who refuſing to comply with the king's demand, he imme- | 


diately marched an army againſt the city, and ordered the ſoldiers to 
lay waſte: the lands belonging to the cathedral. When the archbiſhop 
heard that Rocheſter: was beſieged, he ſent to the king to entreat him 
to withdraw-his forces, and not to provoke ST. Ax DbRREW the protector 
of that church. In vain did Duxs Ax entreat the king; and to a 


little purpoſe did he threaten him with the vengeance of the apoſtle: | 


ETHELRED regarded neither, and carried on the ſiege. Finding theſe 
ſort of menaces from the other world made no impreſſion, the arch- 
biſhop ſent him an hundred pounds to raiſe it, which the king accepted 


on that condition. Surpriſed at his avarice, and diſguſted to the laſt | 


degree with his obſtinacy and contempt, the archbiſhop denounce 
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| the judgments of GoD againſt him, for preſuming to lay hands on the 
roperty of the church. But he was then little regarded ; and his cre- 
dit was ſunk ſo low, that he died quickly after; not ſo much, ſays the 
hiſtorian, of old age, as of vexation and ſorrow, to find all the intereſt 
of the monks was vaniſhed, and that he who had governed the two 
preceding kings, had no influence, authority, nor even reſpe&. 


| Was the character of this prelate, who filled the ſee of Canterbury 
about ſeven and twenty years, to be taken from the ancient writers, we 

| hould believe him to have been a faint indeed : we ſee nothing there 
but ſanctity of manners, great appearances of devotion, an immediate 
intercourſe with heaven, and the power of working miracles alive, and 
dead. But yet without knowing any thing more of him than what 
| appears in the courſe of the ſtory in which DuxsTax bears a conſider- 


able part, we {hall ſee reaſon enough, I believe, to degrade him from 
dat high rank in which they have placed him. He was moſt cer- 
0 tainly a man of good natural parts, and had a great deal of knowlege 
it in many ſciences which he took much delight in; but his temper, as 
h we may judge from his frequent baniſhments in the former part of his 
v life; was boiſterous, haughty, and overruling. In his exile he had ac- 
Fn quired a prodigious fondneſs for a monaſtic life; and when he was re- 
(. called and reſtored; to favour, he made uſe of all his intereſt very in- 
1 temperately; without any caution, and without any charity, to drive 


eren benefices; which confirms the charge of his ill-temyer, and made 


0. 

T him many. enemies all his life. This was the great point of view to 
which all his conduct, from the time of his baniſhment under Epwv, 
1 leems principally, if not wholly, to have been directed. A zeal with- 
n out knowlege when it is confined within proper bounds; abſurd as it is, 
ks will admit of ſome excuſe, tho not of praiſe or merit: but a zeal even 
. in holy things, not reſtrained by the ties of conſcience or religion, and 
5 when purſued to the deſtruction, or the hurt of others, is wicked and 
65 antichriftian. There is too much reaſon I am afraid to accuſe this fa- 
1 ther of the Engliſh monks of ſuch a zeal. He was forced to quit the 
1 kingdom as we have ſeen in the reign of Epwy.; but his party ſoon 
oo WI besen a revolt and levied an army againſt the king. If theſe commo- 
um tions, which were no other than downright rebellion, were not ſtirred 
Gor up by DunsTan who was then in Flanders, yet they were not con- 
90 demned by him but abetted at his return. The hiſtorians who make 
le: providence a party in this inſurrection, and modeſtly affirm our Saviour 
\ee to have diſpoſed the people to rebell, give this reaſon for it; that Dux 
ch- *TAN might be recalled, and the Engliſh onee more be put under his 
ted conduct and protection. Now. if this does not incline one to think 
laſt | that there had been ſomething of a practice and concert between him 


3 


out the ſecular, canons and to introduce the monks into cathedrals and 


and the rebels; yet if he hid ſo great an aſcendant over them, and 
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they were ſo much attached to him as they pretend, why did not the 
holy abbot employ his intereſt with them to ſtifle the inſurrection, 2nd 
to keep the people within the terms of duty to their prince? None of 
the writers, as much a faint as they repreſent him, are kind enough to 
his memory to give us any account of the pains he took to ſuch a Pur. 
poſe. His inclinations plainly led him another way ; and the fandtit 
of his heart did not prevent them. As ſoon as EpGar was proclaimeq 
by the malecontents, he ſummoned a convention in which Doxsray 
was recalled ; and the abbot was entertained at the uſurper's court with 
more regard than ever. But how is this ſtep to be reconciled to the 
conſcience of a faint? Why did he not ſtay for Epw's order why 
was his only lawful ſovereign ; and why did he reſide at the court of: 
rebel prince who had by violence ſeized a part of the king's dominions? 
Why did he countenance this rebel, by receiving his favour and < 
reſſes, and by accepting the biſhopric of Worceſter at his requeſt, wh 
had no right to give it him? Theſe are queſtions which the friends 
and admirers of this prelate would find it impoſſible I believe to anſyer 
conſiſtently with the character of a ſaint, or even a pious worthy eccle- 
ſiaſtic. It will lie hard upon them to clear him likewiſe of avarie 
and ambition ; in keeping the ſees of London and Worceſter without 


any precedent for ſuch a plurality; and in turning out honeſt Bztcyr- 
HELM from the chair of primate, becauſe he was too meek and hun- 


ble to go all the lengths which he taught the king to think were neceſ 
ſary for the good of the church. The whole ſeries of his behaviour 
whilſt he was metropolitan ſhew him to be a man of great ſpirit and 
reſolution and of invincible firmneſs. Had he always made uſe of this 
diſpoſition to proper purpoſes and no other, he would have deſerred in 
a great meaſure the high encomiums that have been given of him. The 
ſame ſpirit and reſolution that emboldened him to put his ſovereign 
under a ſeven years pennance for his amours, would have inclined him, 
if he had been thorowly right at heart, to have chaſtized him for bis 
rebellion againſt his elder brother and king, and wreſting the greateſt 
part of his dominions from him. But then the expedient of his pro- 
ject for reſtoring the monks would have been defeated : and therefore 
Epo, who was not allowed to debauch a nun without a pennance, 
| was permitted to head a rebellion and uſurp the crown not only wich 
impunity, but with the countenance of DunsTaN, even to the open 
| breach of his own allegiance. Upon the whole then I believe it maj 
be ſaid of this prelate, that he was very far from deſerving the charac- 
ter of a ſaint; that if it had not been for his patronage of the monks 
he would never have had that title; and that with ſome qualities which 
would have enabled him to have done a great deal of good to religion 


and the church of England, he did an infinite deal of miſchief to the 
great prejudice of both. He had a great ſhare of art and cunning with 
but little wiſdom or prudence ; and had he not been ſo infatuated with 


his 
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his zeal for monkery, which has alone advanced him to the title of 


eint, he would have been a much greater man, a much better chriſt- 
jan, and a much more uſeful metropolitan, He was buried at Canter- 
bury, but the monks of Glaſſonbury in the next century pretending 
that his bones had been privately ſtolen and brought to his old monaſ- 


| tery, great devotions were paid to them by the people, and many mi- 


racles were ſaid to be wrought at his grave. This the monks of Can- 
terbury ſhewed evidently to be falſe ; but the others perſiſted in their 
claim to his relicks; and as late as in the beginning of the fixteenth 
century, they had a new ſhrine made in which they pretended to de- 

ofit them, to which many oblations and many prayers were offered. 


| This notorious impoſture was ſo ſcandalous, that archbiſhop WARHAM 
cauſed the grave at Canterbury to be opened, where his coffin was found 


entire, and ſuch of his bones as were not conſumed. The truth of 


| this was atteſted and ſent with a letter of the archbiſhop's to the abbot 


of Glaſſonbury; but inſtead of ſuppreſſing the impoſture, the convent 
perſiſted {till in their pretence, and the abbot anſwered WARHAu, that 
if it was true what he ſaid, yet if they ſhould forbear ſhewing the bones 
as the bones of DUNsTAN and forbid the people to worſhip them, they 


| ſhould be guilty of ſacrilege againſt the faint, and the boldeſt wicked- 


neſs againſt Gop. * For whoſoever, ſays he, ſhall ſee the daily con- 
« courſe of people, without their clothes and barefooted, daily praying 


gt the ſhrine, would without doubt ſay to us, what is ſaid by Ga- 
© MALIEL, let theſe men alone left perhaps ye ſeem to fight againſt 


« Gop,” Thus their wicked impoſition was made the reaſon for the 
continuance of it; ſo hard a matter is it to ſet men right when intereſt 
and ſuperſtition go hand in hand. This is really ſuch a deploreable 
inſtance of the corruption of the Engliſh church, that one cannot think 
of it without pity, nor relate it without regret. It is related however, 
that I might caution the reader by this inſtance, againſt being too for- 


| ward in giving credit to men that abandon themſelves to ſuperſtition 
| and miſtaken zeal. It may ſerve likewiſe to give him a taſte of what 


he might expect, if I could ſuffer myſelf to copy the whole of what is 
gen us for the hiſtory of the church. But it is time now to return 
to the affairs which ſucceded upon the death of DunsTan. 


Oswaln biſhop of Worceſter and archbiſhop of York, one of the 


triumvirate in the management of all eccleſiaſtical affairs in the former 


of people, and by the continual invaſion of the Danes, ſuch an 
end was put to the quarrel between the monks and eccleſiaſticks 
that it never was heard of more. The immediate ſucceſſor of 
DunsTan in the ſee of Canterbury was ETHEL GAR biſhop of 
Seolſey, of whom we are told no more than that he died in about a 

You L--- Kkk „ year, 


reign, ſoon after followed the other two. By the death of theſe pre- 
| lates by a contagious diſtemper which carried oft a great number 


| 
| 
1 


country; and the event was anſwerable. The building, endowing, 


the neglect of order and military ſkill. If theſe were not the imme- 
forty years, the Danes and Norwegians made new attempts upon 
England, and at the cloſe of this century had near thirty thouſand pounds 
Sixrelus, filled the ſee but a little while, and was ſucceded by Al- 


character from the chapter who choſe him, as a pious man, and as 
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| | | 0:9 
year, and was ſucceded by Stixicrus biſhop of Wilton in Wiltſhine he 
ALDULe abbot of Peterborough ſucceded OswaLD in the ſees both 9 tel 

Vork and Worceſter; a practiſe which would have been thought an g F 
unpardonable irregularity among the ancients ; and what occaſioned i 5 
here it is not eaſy to determine. The church of England as well ,, Ty 
the churches abroad, had little trouble in this age with any diſputes Fn 
about points of doctrine, and her councils were chiefly occupied in the | 5 
ſettlement of tithes, in cenſuring thoſe who uſurped the property of oh 
the church, in prohibiting the marriages of near relations; and ſome of ol 
them in diſcountenancing the marriage of eccleſiaſticks. I am ngy N 
drawing to the concluſion of this age of ignorance, and the renvinde Wi int. 
of it is ſo poor and empty a ſtory, as to furniſh little or nothing for ; WW -.. 
hiſtory of the church. The ſtate indeed has too many events to trayſ. hin 
mit to after ages, but they are what we have reaſon, as men and chi. Cn 
tians, and much more as Engliſhmen, to wiſh had never been; the Wi 25 
miſery, ſhame, and deſolation of our country: and as tho heaven: 
thought that this was not a ſufficient puniſhment, without our anceſtor | 
becoming parties to their own undoing, it pleaſed Gop to give then rei 
up to ſloth and falſhood and ſtupidity, by which means they defeated th Inc 
own meaſures, blaſted their deſigns, and made their arms of no effel. el. 
It muſt be owned it is not without grounds that ſome of our hiftoriany tle 
aſcribe the wretched defence of the Engliſh at this time and their di e 
| honourable ſubmiſſion, to their zeal for monaſtic inſtitutions revived F 


by DunsTan, which had exhauſted the wealth of the nation and ena: abo 


culated her people. It is certain that ſuch a cauſe! has a natufal ten. hop 


dency to ſuch effects: and when the fame ſpirit prevailed in the be- Dar 
ginning of the eighth century, even BE DEH himſelf did not ſtiek to lay deck 


as the reader muſt remember, that it rendered ſo many men unfit for hi 
arms as to make it doubtful if there would be enow to defend- their prix 


and adorning ſo many religious houſes, muſt not only draw away 4 
great deal of wealth, and deprive the public of many uſeful people, but 
it muſt alſo influence the public councils, and turn the ſpirit of the m- 
tion to pilgrimages and pennance, to practiſes which might do honout | 
to theſe foundations, but which would call men to floth and eaſe, and 


diate cauſes of that miſery which at this time overſpred the / Engliſh 
nation, it is certain that after this monaſtic zeal had prevailed about 
given them to grant a peace, The new archbiſhop - of Canterbur) 
FRICK, tranſlated likewiſe it is ſaid from Wilton, and who had a great 


* one learned beyond the cuſtom of the age.” How it happened ics 
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re, the king did not appoint, or recommend the primate, no hiſtorian 
tels us; the continual ravages of the Danes, his inattention to religion 
an and eccleſiaſtical affairs, and his natural indolence, may perhaps ac- 


count for it. All that we know is, that the chapter in the preamble 


to their inſtrument of election, take notice, that the mother church of 


tex England by reaſon of many events has been deprived of a paſtor for a 
he long ſeaſon 3 to the great detriment not only of that but of all other 
of churches in the iſland, the care of which is committed to the metro- 
ol politan. To remedy which inconvenience they have at laſt choſen Al- 
Wy -21CK) a man ſufficiently known for the nobleneſs of his deſcent and 
ler integrity of his manners. There is but one event more to be recorded 
ai this century, which is, that Al DpHUN biſhop of Holy iſland, to ſecure 
i himſelf from the Danes, took up the corps of CuTazzrT buricd in 
il. | Cheſter in the ſtreet, and removed them to Durham; where he built 
he a cathedral, and fixed his fee. e 

ors At the beginning of the eleventh century, king Eruriznp had 
n WW rcioncd about two and twenty years, amidft a continued ſcene of war 
er and devaſtation : and ſo far had he and his nobility abandoned them- 
d. Ces to ſloth and careleſſneſs, that his views at this time were not a lit- 
ins tle unpleaſant and diſcouraging. That he might have ſome reſource how- 
if Ierer againſt the fierce and formidable power of his enemies, his queen 
ed ELciva dying, he endeavoured to ſtrengthen himſelf with a marriage 


hoping by the intereſt of that prince to put a ſtop to the ravages of the 


Danes. But alas! this promiſing expectation, tho the marriage ſuc- 
ceded, came to nothing; or rather, to ſpeak properly, this match 
of 


which he had projected to preſerve his crown, was the means of de- 


lol priving his poſterity of-it, by opening a way to the Norman conqueſt. 
5 But amidſt the diſtractions of the ſtate, it pleaſed Gop to raiſe up in 
C this age, ſome conſiderable men in the church; among whom Al- 
put FRICK the archbiſhop, has very deſervedly the firft place; not only from 
n his poſt as metropolitan, but alſo from his learning and many excellent 
out WR virtues, It is diſputed by ſome of our antiquarians, whether ELeRIC 
nd called the grammarian, under whoſe name there are ſeveral tracts, ſer- 
10 mons, and canons, is the ſame man that was primate; or whether it 


was not ALFRICK Pur rA made archbiſhop of Vork about twenty years 
after this. It is unneceſſary to trouble the reader with the particulars 


00. of this diſpute, which will neither inſtruct nor entertain him: the pre- 

nd: i lates were both men of conſiderable learning for their time; and till 

% . Waax rox in his Anglia Sacra aſcribed theſe writings to the laſt, 

\- le honour of them had always been given to the archbiſhop of Ca x- 

wt TT2BURY; to whom, notwithſtanding the reaſons offered by that Jearn- 
4s 


hat ed critic, J am ſtill inclined to give it. The diſpute however is of no 
ha "Se | 
the 


for 


about this time with EMMA, daughter of RiehaRD duke of Normandy ; 


conſequence as to the truth and authenticity of the books themſelves ; 
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for when the works of private men are received into a church, and are 
placed by authority in its public and ſtanding offices, the doctrines con. 
tained in them are no longer the ſentiments of private men, but are he. 
come the doctrines of the church which has thus received them, Th; 
was the caſe of the homilies, or ſermons, which go under the name f 
ALFRICK ; and which were publicly red in the churches for the inſtruc. 
tion of the people: and theſe ſhew very plainly, that whatſoever at. 
tempts have been made to prove the antiquity of that abſurd and mon- 
ſtrous doctrine of tranſubſtantiation, yet it was not the doctrine of the 
church of England even at this time of ignorance. The order of time 
requires me to take ſome notice of theſe compoſitions which were noy 
received into the church. By 1 


The miſeries which the Engliſh nation had for a good while groaned 


under, had occaſioned fo general a decay of learning, that it was not 


thought proper the inferior clergy ſhould be truſted altogether with the | 


inſtruction of the people. The better therefore to provide againſt th 


dangers which might ariſe from their negle& or inſufficiency, couiſe 


ol homilies or ſermons containing an account of ſuch doctrines and di- 
ties as were moſt neceſſary to be believed and practiſed, were appointed 
to be publicly red in the church. In the beginning of this century 
great number of theſe homilies were compoſed by AL RICK, no matte 


by which of the two prelates of that name, among which there is oe 


on the ſacrament appointed for Eaſter day: and ſince the advocates d 


tranſubſtantiation ſound its antiquity very high, and charge us now who} 


oppoſe it with departing from the ancient church, it will not be in- 
proper to give the reader an extract from this homily ; which will con- 


vince him that the church of England was in thoſe days far enough from 


| believing this unaccountable doctrine. The old Engliſh tranſlation of 
this collection of homilies is ſtill in manuſcript in the Bodleian library, 


and in that of Bennet college in Cambridge : it has been many years ago 


publiſhed in Saxon, Latin, and Engliſh ; and in a diſcourſe upon the fi- 
crament for Eaſter day we may certainly expect to find the doctrine dl 
tranſubſtantiation, if it was at that time the doctrine of the church of Eng- 
land. The homily propoſes in the beginning to inſtruct the people in tix 
meaning of this myſtery ; and having ſhewn how this inſtitution v3 
typified and reſembled by the paſchal lamb under the law, and that 
ſome things are ſaid of our Saviour literally and others by way of figure 
the following words explain how the bread and wine are called lis 
body and blood. ---* The bread and wine which are conſecrated by 
the prieſt, repreſent one thing to the exterior ſenſes, and another 


e to the minds of thoſe who believe. There is a great deal of differ 


d ence between the inviſible virtue of this holy ſacrament, and what 
it appears to us in the qualities of its own nature. In its own nature 


« it is corruptible bread and corruptible wine; but by virtue of the dl 
7 6 ine 
3 ee 1 
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e vine inſtitution, it is truly the body and blood of CHR 18 T upon 
« conſecration, not in a corporeal but ſpiritual manner. The body in 
« which he ſuffered, and the euchariſtical body are widely different: the 
« firſt was born of the bleſſed virgin, and conſiſted of blood, bones, 
« nerves, and limbs, animated with a rational ſoul : but the body which 
ot call euchariſtical is made up of ſeveral grains of wheat, without ei- 
« ther blood or bone or nerve or limb or ſoul. Moreover the body of 


t « Cuxlsr which ſuffered and roſe from the dead is eternal and impaſſible, 
-( and no more liable to decay or death; whereas the euchariſt is not eter- 
l | 


« nal but corruptible, ſubject to the force of time, and diviſible into 
« many parts. The facrament 1s a type and a pledge, but the body 
« of our Lord J. CurisrT is the truth and reality of the repreſentation, | 
| « Gop has vouchſafed to give us this pledge or earneſt till we come 
d to the truth itſelf, and then the pledge will diſappear.” There is 


ed no need of troubling the reader with any further extract from this 
ot homily, to ſhew what the ſenſe of the church of England was at this 
he time concerning the preſence of CHRIS in the ſacrament. In an epiſtle 
he ot thc fame prelate to his clergy on this ſubject, he again tells them, 

« „ that this ſacrifice is not the body in which CHRIS＋ ſuffered for us, 
b. 


ed « ſpiritually.” Thus were the prieſt and the people taught to be- 
„ is the church of England ar his time of the deere of the 
i preſence. CC „ 8 
1 But the archbiſhop was not only careful to ſet the people right as to 
* chis matter, but alſo to prevent the abuſes which ſome miſtaken epi- 


manner of celebrating the holy euchariſt. He takes notice in his ca- 


Eaſter day than on any other, which had led ſome of the clergy to 
keep them till they were pn or quite decayed. Theicanon there- 
fore expreſsly forbids this practiſe, and condemns the opinion on which 
it s founded; declaring that there was no difference between the ele- 
ments that were conſecrated on Eaſter day and thoſe conſecrated at other 


Hs holy inſtitution, which for ſome time had been growing up in the 
2 church of England, .and which the archbiſhop endeavoured to put a 
195 ſtop to: this was a practiſe of private ſacraments uſed in ſome places 


when they wanted company to communicate, contrary to the deſign 


d b 3 .” " ty*s : r . | | 
10 of this ſacred rite; which was not only intended as a ſeal of the cove- 
ige nant between Gop and man, but alſo as a ſymbol of communion and 
hat lore one with another.” There was a canon therefore to require, 


Voi E eee 


| « nor the blood which he ſhed, but it is made his body and blood 


nions had led them into relating to the elements themſelves, and the 


vors of a ſuperſtitious opinion among ſome men, that there was 
a more particular efficacy and virtue in the elements conſecrated on 


times. There was another practiſe more injurious to the end of this 


** that no prieſt alone preſume to celebrate maſs; for the words of our 


Xx F 
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<« Saviour who inſtituted the ſacrament of his body and blood; the dix : 
tions oft. PauLrelating to that inſtitution, and the uſage of the apoſtle, 
allow no ſuch practiſe,” Theſe are ſuch inſtances of the zeal a0 
wiſdom of this prelate to preſerve the doctrine of the ſacrament unc. 
rupt, and to Keep the celebration of it in the ancient channel, as makes 
poſterity much indebted to him for leaving theſe teſtimonies againſt he 
corruption of the following ages. 1 


It muſt be owned indeed that AL RIck was a great aſſertor and ps. 
tron of the celibacy of the clergy ; but neither his doctrine nor authg. 
rity can be made uſe of by thoſe who contend againſt their: Marriage 
as unlawful. For in his diſcourſe upon that ſubject, his addreſs to the 
clergy plainly ſhews, that whatever opinion he had of the inexpeg. 
ency of their marriage, yet he did not believe it to be unlawjy, 
We do not compell you, fays he, to put away your wives, but in. 

form you how you ought to behave.” This is a pattern of tem. 


per and moderation which does as much honour to his underſtand. 


ing and his, charity, as it reproaches the extravagant folly of thut 
bigots, who ground the neceſſity of a ſingle life in ecclefiafticks 
from the authority of an apoſtle who. was a married man ; and who, 
without remembring that St. PETER, and ſome of the gretck 
biſhops of the firſt ages did not practice celibacy, preſume to deter 
mine the marriage of their ſucceſſors to be uulawſul. But whatever 
might be the opinion of after ages on this topic, it is evident that the 
Engliſh clergy were at this time ſo far from believing their marriage 
to be criminal and antichriftian, that they juſtified themſelves upon al 
occaſions by the example of St. PzTER : they were ſo far from being 
convinced, or thinking themſelves obliged by ALrzicx's canons to 
renounce their wives, that when he urged theſe againſt them, ther 
uſual anſwer was, they had PzTzx for their example. In one of li 
charges therefore he ſpeaks to them in theſe words. When I re- 
« mind you who ate the clergy of my dioceſe of the injunctions a 
« the holy canons, you are ſurpriſed at what I fay, and think it 
c almoſt incredible. Even marriage is a thing ſo common wit 


you, that you think it no ſin for a preſbyter, a deacon, or. clerk, 


« to live in a ſtate of matrimony as the laity uſually do; and ar 
ready to ſay upon all occaſions that St. Px ER the apoſtle was a mar- 
« ried man and had a wife and children.” This remonſtrance of the 
archbiſhop ſhews, that what had hitherto been done in favour of the 


regulars had no influence on the practiſe of the patachial clergy; he | 


acted however up to his principle; and notwithſtanding he did not 
compell them to put away their wives, yet he diſpoſſeſſed the canons 
of the church of Canterbury, and by his intereſt with ETHRLRZ ob- 
tained a confirmation of the change he had made, together with 3 
new charter and many additional privileges to the monks, This fact 

4 | | 9 1 


.. denied by W. of Marusnunv; and I think if the chapter of Can- 
terbury had been ſecular canons they would not have elected, as it is 
certain they did, ALyRIck their archbiſhop, a monk, and a favourer 


the virtues of this ar chbiſhop, to ſtarve the very men who had thus 
dected him to the higheſt poſt in the church. It was a great loſs to 
religion and the church of England that a prelate of AL RICE 's abilities 
and diſpoſition fate ſo little a while in the primacy : by the few things. 
chat we have ſeen of him during the nine years he was archbiſhop he 


that had ever filled that ſee. ELPRROG biſhop of Wincheſter ſucceded 


Arzick in the primacy ; ſoon after which a great council was con- 
Wave been occaſioned by the neceſſities of the ſtate, yet according to 


of religion and the church. There is nothing new or, material enough, 
I think, in the decrees of this council to trouble the reader with: they 
bare generally a repetition of ancient eccleſiaſtical laws; and the times 
ere too full of diforder and confuſion to permit any great things to be 
Frefolved or executed. From the beginning of the reign of ETHEIRED 


coming together oftener, or elſe occaſioned the deſtruction of the acts 
of thoſe conventions, Beſides this I have mentioned, there was another 
council at Haba; the orders of which have nothing particular in them, 
but cnjoining faſting and maſſes, in a ſuperſtitious manner, for protec- 


tion againſt the pagans. 
In the beginning of this century, the city of Canterbury being be- 


fired the archbiſhop to provide for his own ſecurity, telling him his 
death would be a public loſs and adviſing him therefore to retire. To 
this E.eyec anſwered, „that he was reſolved upon a different me- 


conduct, nor ſerviceable to his expectations. You would have me, 
[* which I have the greateſt value: but Gop forbid that I ſhould tar- 


x be in love with dying? Who would net break from the company 
of his beſt friends to ſeize ſo ious an advantage? Goy be thanked 


I an not conſcious of any ſueh miſpehaviour, as to give the enemy 


CC any 
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of that order 3 neither would it be conſiſtent with the good heart and 


appears to have been in all reſpects the beſt and greateſt Engliſhman 


vened by the king at Engſham in Oxfordſhire ; which, tho it ſeems to 


the cuſtom of thoſe ages it had a reſpect to the regulation of the affairs | 


Ithe ſecond to the Norman conqueſt, we meet with but two councils. 
Ia all probability the wars with, the Danes prevented the biſhops from 


leged, and the Engliſh nobility perceiving it to be in danger they de- 
« thod ; the meaſures they ſuggeſted being neither ſuitable to his paſt 
* niſh my character by a practiſe ſo inglorious, and that I ſhould be 


do give us ſo. honorable a call into the ↄther world, who would not 


© ſuppoſe I have diſobliged them by ranſoming ſome of my Country. 


greatneſs of mind, and as much ſanctity and reſignation, as is to be ne 
with from the mouth of the moſt renowned faint or hero of antiquiy, 


ing out of the church from amidſt his monks, and preſſing thro the 
Daniſh troops he made way to the place of {laughter : then turning 


their manhood by deſtroying infants. He told them that the crack 


could afford no triumphs; that it was no victory to fall upon an age 
and ſex which were in no condition to make reſiſtance; and that wen 


the injuſtice of their enterprize. It is I too, ſays he, who fed and 
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any juſt occaſion to uſe me ill. It is true, I have converted ever 
cc of the moſt conſiderable of them to chriſtianity; but if this be a fault 
« in their opinion I ſhall be happy in ſuffering for it. What then, 


« men, and by ſupporting thoſe in their captivity whom I Was in 0 
« condition to redeem ? If they count this a crime, I ſhall be proud 
«© to be puniſhed for it, tho it were by a wound in every part of n 
« body. But if you think the Danes are particularly enraged again 
« me for reproving them for their immorality and injuſtice, I cannot 
« help it; ] am bound to theſe remonſttances by my commiſſion, and 
« unleſs I give a wicked man warning, his blood will be required x 
« my hands. If this is all the provocation I have given them, I mf 
« indeed think it very unbecoming my ſtation to deſert my worthy 
« countrymen in time of danger, and make an ignoble proviſion fr 
« myſelf. What can I beleſs than an hireling, if when I ſee the wolf 
c ready to devour my fheep, I preſently run away and leave them ty 
« ſhift as they can for themſelves ? It is therefore my reſolution to ſand 
« the ſhock and ſubmit to the order of providence.” I have given the 
reader this ſpeech entire, that I may do honour to the memory of thz 
truly chriſtian prelate. Had this been ſpoke on ſuch an occaſion by 
an ancient Roman, his name and valour would have been ſounded vn 
high; but coming out of the mouth of a chriſtian and a churchna, 
it is ſcarce taken notice of by any writer, and I dare ſay little remen- 
bered by any reader. There is however in this ſpeech of Erpnzc, s 
much courage and contempt of life, as much diſintereſtedneſs ad 


But the magnanimity of this prelate did not expire in words; nor did ls 
valour fink in the midſt of danger. The enemy having made themſehes 
maſters of the town, where ſuch inhumanity was practiſed without - 
card to age and ſex, as is enough to harrow up the ſoul of any one w 
relate, the archbiſhop was no longer able to contain himſelf ; but break- 


about to the enemy he deſired them to forbear, and not to blemilt 


people ſubmit and throw down their arms it was by no means honor. 
able to refuſe giving quarter. He owned that he had converted feverd 
of their troops, and had frequently inveighed with bitterneſs again 


clothed and redeemed your cãptives: turn your rage then from theſe 
and if you have a mind to do any thing great, let me who am in * 
poſt of eminence be the victim of your revenge. This was a fn 
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which theſe barbarians had not been uſed to ; they dragged him loaded 


wich chains all thro the city, and confined him ſeven months in priſon. 


" WK our of their chiefs were then ſent with an offer, that if he would pay 
* heeeſcore talents of filver each of which ſhould weigh fifty pounds, and 
y perſuade the king to pay two hundred talents more, there might then 


be an accommodation between the Danes and Engliſh; but if he refuſed 
to comply with theſe conditions there was neither life nor liberty to be 
expected for him. The archbiſhop replied, that the propoſals were 
impracticable; the deſolation of the country by their frequent ravages 
haring made it impoſſible to raiſe fo vaſt a ſum; beſides if they thought 
him ſo mean a wretch as for the fake of ſaving his life he would either 
| plunder the church, or perſuade his ſovereign to make a peace that was 
diſhonourable, they ſhould find they were much miſtaken. His friends 
ſceing him thus reſolute, and being very unwilling to loſe ſo good a 


1 man and ſo great a metropolitan, importuned him to ſoften his anſwer 
* a little, and to give them an authority under his hand and ſeal to make 
W F collection for him, and to take the remainder of the treaſure of the 


church. But the archbiſhop, who had always had the reputation of a 
charitable prelate, and a patriot of his country, looked upon this ex- 
pedient as a very wicked thing; and told them that he had much ra- 
ther give up his life, than fave it in this unjuſt and ignominious manner. 
Phat, ſays he, can be more unſuitable to the character of a chriſtian 

« biſhop, than to make a preſent of thoſe things to pagans which are 


1 0 deſigned for the honour of Gop's religion and the benefit of the 
* poor? Would you have me thus betray my truſt, impoveriſh the 
i „church, and rob the indigent, to ſave my life? No, by the grace 


f Gop I will never preſerve myſelf by ſo great a prevarication.” _ 
The Danes perceiving him determined not to redeem himſelf at the 
price they ſet, reſolved to execute him with all the torture and diſgrace 


that could be inflicted. They beat and wounded him till he was al- 
e WW o!f dead, and then ſent him to a very loathſome and offenſive priſon. 
deln a day or two after he was brought to the tribunal; and again re- 


ſuling the offer of his ranſom with ſo great a ſum of money as he was 


" not maſter. of, and reproving them for injuſtice and helliſh cruelties 
radk with great ſpirit and freedom, they firſt knocked him down and wounded 
i ae him with their axes, and then overwhelmed him with ſtones, and bones 


ok oxen, Like a good man and a chriſtian, he prayed for grace and 
forgiveneſs to his enemies, and recommended his church to our Saviour's 


r- 
25 cal WJ eotection and defence; but being in dreadful agonies with the wounds 
gent they had given him, one of the Daniſh ſoldiers whom he had converted, 
1.200 pity to him, ſtruck his halberd into his head and put him out of 
heſe lis miſery, Thus died EL He archbiſhop of Canterbury, in the fifty 


nth year of - his age, and the ſeventh of his tranſlation from the ſee 


dof of Wincheſter. He was moſt certainly an honour and an ornament to 
which the age he lived in, and deſerved much better the title of ſaint, than 


Vol. I, | M m m | moſt 


our on this occaſion gives a glory to his reputation, it leſſens extreme 


At firſt he had a great advantage over the Dane, and forced him to 
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moſt of thoſe who have been canonized. But as much as his behy; 


that of the king; who could ſuffer the primate of his kingdom, |, 


D 
good and uſeful a man, and one of his ableſt councellors, to lie ſeye, 6 
months in a dungeon without giving him any aſſiſtance, and at laſt to elde 

loſe his life without offering to redeem it. 2 ver{ 

{olu 
Soon after the death of ELYHEOG, who was ſucceded by Lyving b 1 
ſhop of Wells, king ErHEIRRED made a peace with the Danes, by bft 


preſent of eight and forty thouſand pounds; which ſhews that hi 
wealth was not exhauſted, and that he might have ſaved the archbiſho 
if he had been pleaſed to do it. The peace howeyer laſted no . 
than till thoſe perfidious people could return home with their Plunder 


fit out a great fleet and army to invade this miſerable kingdom afreſh / 
and having firſt entirely devaſted it of its ſtrength and treaſure, to con. Nor 
quer it and make it their own. Such a progreſs was made in this coy. bent 
queſt under SwaNz the king of Denmark, that in three or four year, of ] 
time the Danes poſſeſſed themſelves of the greateſt part of England, COL 
ETHELRED, a prince of neither valour nor activity, ſent his queen and an 
two ſons to Normandy, and ſoon after was obliged to follow them, this 
Things being brought to this paſs, the greateſt part of England ſub- ſoe. 
mitted to the king of Denmark, and {wore allegiance to him. But por 
his reign which was founded in perfidy, violence, blood, and raping the 
was not the reign of a year, nor had the ceremony of inauguration, Wi thr 
For whilſt he was at St. Edmund's Bury, demanding heavy contri itt 
butions, threatening to lay the town in aſhes, to pull down the mar- in 
tyr's church, and to put the eccleſiaſticks to the torture, it pleaſed Go her 
to take him off by a ſudden death; ſome ſay by poiſon, others by be- for 
ing choaked with rheum, and all the legendary writers by a mortal We 
wound given him miraculouſſy by ST. EDMUND. It 1s certain that he e 
died here of a ſudden death, and that his ſon CanuTz when he came bo 
to the crown and was converted, paid an extraordinary regard to the ren 
memory of ST. EDMUND ; built a ſtately church over his grave, founded the 
a large abbey at Bury, and endowed it with a very conſiderable revenue. lon 
It is probable from hence, that there were ſome remarkable circum- dil 
ſtances in SwaNE's death; which when the monks had got poſſeſſion Wi Bet 
of Canutz, they interpreted as a judgment for his father's prophana- (0 | 
tion of Sr. EpmunD's corps which lay interred there; and this, out WW ** 
of fear of the like fate, or to make attonement for his father's impiet), do 
might incline him to give theſe public teſtimonies of his reſpect. Upon To 
the death of the Danith king, the nobility ſent commiſſioners into Nor- (ct 
mandy to invite ETHELRED to return, on condition he would retom bu 
his adminiſtration, The king accepted their offer, and brought alli ij 
tance with him from Normandy to drive CanuTs out of his kingdom. © 


9 retire; 
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retire 3 but after many conteſts, none of which proved deciſive, and 
hilt the country was in a manner deſolated by the war, king ErRxRI- 
.:p died at London; leaving behind him the character which he de- 
ſerved, of a weak, and trifling, an inactive, and cowardly prince. His 
deft on EDMUND {ucceded him in the throne, who was juſt the re- 
verſe of his father, a bold and warlike prince of great conduct and re- 
[lution : but he found the affairs of his kingdom ſo much embroiled, 
ind CanUTE had got ſuch a footing in it, that if he had not died the 
firſt year of his reign after obliging the Danes to ſubmit to a peace, it 


them out. This great prince was aſſaſſinated by the contrivance of 


: his brother-in-law, and with him fell the glory of the Engliſh-Saxons. 
f At the death of Ebuur p, CaN ur being in poſſeſſion of a good part 


Jof England by the late agreement, the nobility and the biſhops con- 
ſented to acknowlege him as the ſole monarch, and to put by the ſons 
of ETHELRED and EDMUND. But to quiet the duke of Normandy, who 
could not but reſent the wrong done to his nephews, CanuTz made 
Jan application ſoon after his acceſſion to Eu the duke's fiſter then at 
this court, and widow of ErnELIRR D, to whom he had been a mortal 


b. WH oc. This woman, however, pleaſed I ſuppoſe with the ſtate and 
But pomp of royalty, was baſe enough to admit his addreſſes; and before 
ne, the end of the year to marry the man who had harrafled and ſhook the 


ar- . 
0h ber ſex, but it is a blemiſh on human nature, and not to be accounted 
be lor I think upon any principles that we are acquainted with. But ſhe 


went further than this : ſhe even conſented that the ſucceſſion to the 
crown ſhould be ſettled by the marriage articles on the heirs of her 
body by CanuTE ; to cut off as far as lay in her power from her child- 
ren by ETHELRED All hopes of ever mounting the throne which was 


diſpatched out of his way, he pretended a great regard to the church. 
Beſides what J have mentioned at Edmondſbury, he granted a charter 


macy and exempting the church lands from fecular ſervices. He made 
ety, od the damages done to the monaſteries by his own and his father's 
pon WW 7222S 3 and where a battle had been fought, he built chapels, and 
No- Eitled a maintenance upon prieſts, to pray for the ſouls of the ſlain. 
form but it is probable that this revolution in the government added ſome- 
Mi bing to the corruptions already brought into the Engliſh church. For 
Jom. Wl oz was king of Denmark and Norway, which for the moſt part 


him 


Zis hard to ſay whether he would have been able totally to have driven 


Ithrone of her huſband as a pirate and a robber, and had now uſurped 
it to the prejudice of two of her own children whom he had then kept 
in exile, This was a behaviour which is not only a reproach upon 


their right, To attone, I ſuppoſe, for the injuſtice he had done to 
ſome part of the royal family, and for cauſing others of them to be 


to the archbiſhop and the church of CanTzzzury, confirming the pri- 


| Otinued in paganiſm : and altho the Danes whom he brought with 


chriſtians as Bx DE deſcribes ſome of the Engliſh to have been at their rp 


account of the corruptions in the Engliſh church, the undergoing pi 


ſelf that when it engages men in ſuch inſtances of zeal as its original 


of an eccleſiaſtical nature: but beſides thoſe which are in confirmation 
of the laws of his predeceſſors; they are ſo trifling as not to deſerve 


after ſeven years filling the primacy, ſometimes in priſon and bondage 


of the rule. For when the city was beſieged and ſlaughtered by the 
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him by whole armies to ſhare the plunder, followed the example N 
their King and became chriſtians, yet if we conſider what they ven 
and by whom they were converted, one is apt to think they were fy 


converſion; who were ſo addicted to their ancient rites as to mix . 
ganiſm with chriſtianity, and of whom it may more properly be fd 
that they corrupted the chriſtian faith, rather than that they ſubmittel 
to it. If this was not the caſe of the Danes, and in ſome meaſute of 
the Engliſh who intermarried with them, it is however certain thy 
CNE was obliged to make a law. againſt the ſorceries, and enchant. 
ments which the northern people were much addicted to, and to fo. 
bid the Gentile idolatry; in particular the worſhip of the ſun, th, 
moon, the fire, the fruits of the ground, the waters, or ſtones of four. 
tains, or any kind of trees or wood; and requiring that all his ſubjq; 
ſhould unite in the worſhip of the true Gop. Now it the vices a 
errors which are here prohibited had not prevailed, we ſhould ſcarce 
have heard of any laws againſt them. May we not therefore ſet to the 


grimages, viſiting ſhrines, and an adoration of relicks which began x 
this time to revive? May we not fay that chriſtianity never ſhone .o 
bright as in its firſt natural plainneſs; and never looks more unlike i. 


author has no where directed? In ſhort, may we not affirm that the 
chriſtian worſhip is always moſt agreeable to its primitive pattern, whe 
its ceremonies go no further than what is neceſſary to decency and to 
order ? I think we may. > 


But on whatever grounds a zeal for the exterior of religion may be 
founded, it is certain that the procuring the arm of ſome ſaintsfromabroad 
and thetranſlating the relicks of other ſaints at home, the building andadom- 
ing monaſteries, and making pilgrimages to tombs and churches, make 
up a great part of the eccleſiaſtical hiſtory of this time. I might take 
notice of ſome other laws of this prince beſides what I have mentioned, 


a particular account in hiſtory. Lyvixs archbiſhop of Canterbury, 


by the Danes, and ſome time abroad to eſcape their fury and the fate 
of his predeceſſor, was now ſucceded by ActLNnoTH called the good; 
the ſon of an earl, and dean of that church at his election. At thi 
time the monks of the church of Canterbury lived with the latitude of 
prebendaries ; they wore the religious habit, but with little obſervance | 


Danes, as we have ſeen in the time of ELeazs, all the convent except 
four were maſſacred ; and the clergy that were taken in to fill up the 
ET vacancj 
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| vacancy, continued in ſome part of their former liberty, reſuſing to 
be ted up wholly to a monaſtic life, and calling their ſuperior by the 
uch dame of dean. AGELNOTH, upon his election, went to Rome, and 


received the pall; and at his return is faid to have raiſed the ſee of 


re Canterbury to its ancient luſtre. He was much in the favour of king 
a, CaxuTE, and made uſe of his intereſt to good purpoſes ; the king be- 
wi ing not only prompted to acts of piety, but reſtrained alfo from ex- 
of Leſtes by the regard he had for the archbiſhop. The fee of Durham 
tha WW being vacant by the death of ALpavN, the chapter met for a new elec- 


tion but could not agree: and tho it was the cuſtom of that church 


not chooſe him their biſhop ? The chapter, in their great wiſdom, 


againſt his will. The king approved his election, and he was conſe- 


x {6 WWW dc(ccnded of a noble family, and managed the buſineſs of his dioceſe 
ei with the higheſt character. No anchoret went beyond him in a con- 
ana tempt of riches; and his courage which did not permit him to flatter 
t the the great, enabled him to make uſe of the authority of his ſtation with 


the utmoſt impartiality. 


The zeal of running to Rome under pretence of devotion, and 


be ber, in the eighth century, was cooled ſo much by degrees and ſo 
road little in faſhion amongſt our princes, that ] believe there is not a ſingle 
lom- MW inſtance of it from ETRHELWVIr, till a journey of CaxnuTz's in one 
nake WW thouſand and thirty one. He had quite eftabliſhed himſelf in Eng- 
take land, and given what he thought were vifible proofs of his devotion at 
ned, home: he was therefore determined now to carry them abroad; and to 
ation WW cttace the remembrance of him as a prince, who to poſſeſs himſelf of 
ye kingdoms that did not belong to him, had cauſed ſo much blood 
bury, WWW to be fpilled, and had trampled religion and juſtice under foot, he now 
idage became modeſt, humble, juſt, and if we may believe the monkiſh 
e tate WW hiſtorians gave daily marks of piety. Whilſt he continued at Rome 
00d ; WW he made many large preſents to the churches, and confirmed all the 
t this ads of his predeceſſors in behalf of the ſee of Rome, and the Engliſh | 
de of college. He complained of the exactions of the officers of that 
vance Court, and obtained an aſſurance from the pope, that for the exceſſive 
y the charges our archbiſhops had been put to in demanding the pal! ſhould 
xcept be greatly leſſened. What benefit the preſent age might reap from 
p the this promiſe of Jonx the twentieth does not appear; but it is very 


certain that this favour was ſo far from extending itſelf to after ages, that 


for- WA or the biſhop to be a monk, yet the chapter themſelves were all ſecu- 
the lar clergy. While they were debating this matter, one EpuunD a 
an. pricſt whom no body thought of came into the church, and hearing 
jed: their diſpute and being a man of humour, aſked them why they did 


looking on this motion as an extraordinary impulſe, took him at his 
word; and made him firſt a monk, and then a biſhop, tho much 


crated at Wincheſter by WuLesTaN archbiſhop of York. He was 


which had a great reputation in England, as the reader muſt remem 
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tion, he procured leave of all the princes thro whoſe dominions the 


and taxes and other inſults and oppreſſions they had before been liable 
to. We have a large account of theſe tranſactions in a letter which 


this reſolution, that all hiſtorians have agreed in giving him the charac. 


from the beginning, and his ſubjects enjoyed peace and eaſe under hj 
properties of other princes, to which he had no ſort of claim but 


a ſtory of him which all the hiſtorians of that time, I think, agree, and 
which they tell as a demonſtration of his good ſenſe and piety : but it is ſo 
far in my opinion from doing him honour, that it ſerves only to ſhew 


tery of it. The ſtory I refer to is told by the archdeacon of HunTixc- | 


height of temporal glory, on a certain time while he was at Southamp- 
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tho the oppreſſion and greedineſs of that court were a conſtant topick 
of complaint, yet it was never cured till the wiſdom of ſucceding ages 
found out a remedy of their own, and by keeping their archbiſhop , 
home faved the fatigue as well as the expences which uſually attendeſ 
on that journey. The king obtained alſo ſome privileges tor the Engliq 
churches, and ſome advantages for thoſe who came to viſit the apoſls 
tombs. But to give all poſſible encouragement to this fort of dero. 


Engliſh pilgrims were to paſs, that they ſhould be excuſed from tall, 
this monarch wrote from Rome to the aſſembly general of the Englifh 
nation; in which he profeſſes a great deal of piety, and a fixed refs. 
lution to govern his kingdom after the moſt exact rules of juſtice: and 
the courſe of his government after his return was ſo confirmable to 


ter of a good prince. It is true the end of his life was widely different 


government: but had he been the good and pious man whom they re- 
preſent him, he muſt be conſcious that he had invaded the rights and 


conqueſt ; and he would therefore moſt certainly have reſtored to the 
right owner what he had uſurped with blood and violence. There is 


his vanity, and to what an exceſs his courtiers had carried their flat- 
DON in the following manner. King CaxurzE being arrived at the 


ton, commanded the chair in which he ſate to be placed near the ſea 
which was then flowing; fitting down in it he ſaid, © thou, O fea, 


4 poſing 
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ofing this to have been the caſe, it was a ſtrange, and I will add, a ridi- 
culous method; and if it ſaves the honour of his piety, it gives no re- 
atation to his underſtanding. But they have added a circumſtance, 
which is to me a convincing proof, that he had carried his vanity fo 
high, as to believe that the elements were ſubject to him: for after 
that time they tell us he would never put a crown upon his head; but 
ſent it to Wincheſter, to be hanged up on the image of our Saviour 
fxed on a croſs, and there to remain continually to the praiſe of Gop 
the fupreme king. Take it how we will, it is a moſt ridiculous tale; and 
| has ſo much of the legendary turn, that one would rather chooſe to give 
no credit to it, than to believe ſo great a prince could be guilty of ſuch an 
abſurdity. He died in the nineteenth year of his reign, leaving three 
ſons behind him, all of an age to govern, to whom he bequeathed his 
E three kingdoms by will. To Swans the eldeſt and a natural ſon, he 
gave the kingdom of Norway; to HaroLD another natural fon by the 
fame miſtreſs, he bequeathed the kingdom of England; and to Haz- 
DICaNUTE whom he had by Emma he left the kingdom of Denmark. 
J have called the two firſt his natural ſons, becauſe whilſt ELTGLIVA 
was living he took Emma to wife: FLORENCE, and other writers ſay, 
| that ſhe was his wife; but that being barren, in order to bind the 
king's affections to her the more, ſhe had feigned a lying in, and got a 

| ſhoemakers fon newly born to be impoſed on her credulous huſband, 
repeating the ſame trick a ſecond time with HaroLD who was the ſon 
of a prieſt. If we acquit this pious prince of putting away his wife to 

marry EMMA, by ſaying that ELeciva was only his concubine, there 
is no getting rid of the breach of his marriage articles with Emma, 
that his children by her ſhould ſuccede him here, in leaving the crown 
of England to HaroLD his ſecond ſon by the other woman. If to this 
deliberate perfidy on his death bed, we add the rapine and {laughter 
he occaſioned to poſſeſs a kingdom which he had no right to, the ba- 
nihing ſome of its lawful heirs, and the murdering others by his di- 
rection; notwithſtanding the wiſdom juſtice and moderation with _ 
which he governed, notwithſtanding his pilgrimages, and his libe- 

rality to churches and monaſteries: CaNurE could never I think 
8 the character of a pious prince, which all hiſtorians give 


The beginning of the year following was formidable to the whole 
kingdom, becauſe of the many pretenders to the crowi. The will of 
an uſurper made no great impreſſion on thoſe who had a regard to 
truth and juſtice. There were two ſons of ETHELIRRED by this very 
Euna whom he had married, and two ſons of EpuunD the laſt Eng- 
liſh king, ſtill alive; and there was HARDICANU TER his own ſon by 
Euxa, who by the marriage articles had a claim to ſuccede his father, 
% far as his father had any right to bequeath the crown : and all theſe 
competitors had their ſeveral factions. But as CanuTs had intended 

9 Mg 8 Eng- 
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England for his ſon Ha BOLD, he had taken care that no other preten. 


der ſhould be in the kingdom to make him unealy. In the beginning 
of his reign, he had ſent the two ſons of EDuuxp, as being near 
the title, under the care of a domeſtic, to Denmark to be murdereq. 
but the ſervant being much more pious than his maſter, taking pity 


upon the princes delivered them up to the king of Sweden, who ſent 
them to the king of Hungary. The ſons of ETHETIRED by EMMa whow 


he himſelf afterwards married, were from the beginning in Normandy 
under the care of their uncle; and another fon Epwy whom ERL. 
RED had by a former wife, he took care to have privately murdered, 
after having firſt baniſhed, and then invited him back in order to be 
reconciled. His own ſon HARDICANUTE by Emma, to whom the 
crown ſhould have been bequeathed by the marriage ſettlement, he had 
fixed in Denmark ; and thus he had paved the way, as he thought, 


for his ſon HaroLD to ſuccede him without trouble. But human fore- 
fight is vain and ſhallow. The Engliſh in general looked on Han: 


CANUTE born in England, and of the widow of one of their kings, a 
the proper ſucceſſor; and HaroLD they conſidered as a foreigner and 


illegitimate. The laſt however had the advantage of being at the head 


of his party, and being a bold and reſolute prince, he ſeized upon the 


crown without giving his competitors time to cabal againſt him; and 
as the beſt means of ſecuring it he immediately got poſſeſſion of his 


= wa | 
father's treaſure. The ceremony of coronation belonged to the arch- 


biſhop of Canterbury; but AczLxnoTH refuſed to perform the ſervice, 


proteſting that as long as any of queen Euua's children were alive, 


he would never give his vote or benediction to any other. HAROLD 


omitted no motive that he thought would win over the primate; nei- 


ther careſſes nor prayers, neither promiſes nor threats were omitted to 


carry this point: but the archbiſhop was firm to his purpoſe, alledging 


that when the late king was near his end, he had committed his child- 
ren to his care and fidelity, which he would never violate. Having 


made this declaration, he took the crown and ſceptre and laid them 
upon the altar; denouncing a curſe againſt the biſhops if any of them 


ſhould preſume to perform the ceremony ; and charging the king not 


to attempt by his own authority to take them away. Whether he was 
ever crowned at all, or by whom, is very uncertain ; but he omitted 


no addreſs to bring over the nobility and the clergy to his intereſts. 


The inclinations of the people were chiefly to the Engliſh line; and 
as this gave the greateſt umbrage to HAROL D, ſo he applied himſelf 
chiefly to prevent the dangers which might ariſe from thence. In the | 
mean time HARDICAN UTE his half brother king of Denmark, was elec- 

ed and proclaimed king of Weſſex ;' tho he was fo dilatory in his mo- 
tions, that the ſame intereſt which had ſet him up, being won over by 
Hako, got him depoſed. The ſtory of Hazorp's getting the two 
ſons of Euua by ETHETIRED into his poſſeſſion, and putting out the 
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eyes of the eldeſt which occaſioned his death and made the other ſe- 
cure himſelf by flight, is told ſo many different ways, that there is no 


en- | 

ins knowing what to make of it. All that can be depended on with any 

ref certainty, is that the eldeſt either died or was murdered, and that Ep- 

ed: ward the youngeſt was reſerved by providence to mount the throne of 
ity his anceſtors. But tho HAROL D maintained his poſt, yet he could ne- 


ver deliver himſelf from the diſquiet and jealouſies which attend a bro- 
Len and diſtracted ſtate ; and may more properly be ſaid to have worn 


Om 
a0 out, than to have reigned, three or four years. It is no wonder when 
Fe ſtate was in fuch a perpetual ferment, that we ſhould find no ec- 
ed, cleſiaſtical laws, nor any footſteps of a council held on the ſcore of re- 
be ligion. Some hiſtorians have ſaid that this fon of CanuTz was upon 
the ill terms with the clergy, who were generally in the intereſt of the ſons 
had of ETHELRED of the Engliſh line; and this might be another reaſon, 
ht, WW befdcs the unſettled ſtate of the nation, for his neglect of the church, 
re- and of the intereſt of religion. He had however an opportunity of 
Dl making the clergy ſurer to him; for the ſee of Canterbury and three 
El | other biſhopricks fell in the compaſs of this year. 
nd e %%ͤͤ 
ead In the third year of HaRoI D died AcLN OH ſirnamed the good; af- 
the ter fitting in the chair of the primacy above eighteen years; and as far 
nd as he appears on the ſtage, approving himſelf a very able and a very 
I | uſeful prelate. He was ſucceded by Eapsius king HaROL 's chap- 
ch- | lain; and the other biſhopricks were filled up with men that were de- 
ce, WW voted to him. In the following year the king died himſelf, leaving 
ve, no iſſue, nor any memorable or worthy action; and by the unanimous 
LD invitation of the great men, CanuTz ſurnamed the hardy, from the 
ei- ſtrength of his conſtitution, ſucceded him in the throne. At the time 
to col his brother's death he was concerting meaſures in Flanders with his 
ng mother EMMA, whom HaroLD had baniſhed, for the recovery of his 
d- kingdom: and as he was therefore in a condition to have made him- 
ng ſelf their king, this might probably give a turn to the inclinations of 
em the Engliſh which lay towards Epwar, to agree ſo generally in 
em the choice of CaxurER. But whatever was their motive to a choice fo 
"ot WR prejudicial to the , Engliſh: line, it pleaſed GoD, when it was leaſt ex- 
yas pected, to reſtore it. For CanuTz indulging himſelf in a courſe of 
cd great intemperance, met his death at an entertainment at Lambeth, 
in an apoplectic fit. Perhaps his death was haſtened on by poiſon ; 
but his cruelty and his gluttony were carried to fuch a monſtrous 
nd heigth as made him odious to all the people; nor was any enquiry 
elf made into his death. Ne: Having left no iſſue, E DWA RD, fon of ETHEL- 
he rp and Emma, was the only prince in England that had any preten- 
c- ſions to the crown; but he was not the only one remaining of the 


Engliſh line. There was in Hungary EDwaRD the fon of EDU ðD; 
and it was but juſt to place him on the throne before his uncle, who 
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| was one degree further removed. But whatever advantage that priy,, MM her 
had from his birth, it was overballanced by the temper of the other ad 
|} EpwarD, and his preſence in England at the vacancy of the throy. Bll Th 
| Our hiſtorians all agree, tho they ſay nothing of the manner in which cha 
| it was brought about, that the Danes were about this time driven o hac 
of the kingdom and never more recovered any intereſt in it. wil 
| | his 


EpwarD, afterwards named the confeſſor, coming to the thrgn. lM for 
without any commotion, was crowned at Wincheſter the year folloy. o. 
ing by Eaps1us the metropolitan : and the conſequence of this change WW ha 
was ſuch as might be expected with ſuch a ſudden turn of affairs. Th. Mw: 
reader will perceive that I have been obliged to depart from the oi. an 
ginal purpoſe of this hiſtory, in giving this detail of civil affairs, n Wi of. 


order to make the following tranſactions more intelligible, and » ju 


by bring down the ſucceſſion to the laſt of the Engliſh line of prin, im 
1 But I ſhall now return to the affairs which more immediately rei pu 
1 the church. The firſt thing which we have to mention of this kind n Mi 
| the reign of EpwaRrD, is the retirement of EaDs1Us and the adm. he 
is . niſtration of the primacy by SEwARD abbot of Abingdon, who was w 


that end conſecrated biſhop. This is ſaid indeed to have been ox. he. 
ſioned by a dangerous and incurable diſeaſe of the archbiſhop's; hu 
when it is conſidered that Eaps1us lived fix or ſeven years after this n- 
diſpoſition ſeized him; that he had been chaplain to king Hazy, 
and was fo ill provided for during his retirement, that he complained 
of the want of a ſufficient maintenance; when it is , likewiſe conk- 
dered that upon the death of his coadjutor he reſumed the exerciſe df 
3 the primacy, one can ſcarce forbear thinking but that his retirement 
8 had ſomewhat of diſgrace and force in it, and that his engaging in the 
þ Daniſh intereſt in the two laſt reigns was the true reaſon of the ha. 
ſhips which fell upon him in this. It is faid that EDwARD owed his 
\' advancement to the throne in prejudice of his nephew, to the favour 
of earl Gopwin, a nobleman of the firſt rank and influence in the 
kingdom; on condition that he married his daughter. The peopl 
of England, from what they had ſuffered before, foreſaw the miſchics 
which might enſue if the king ſhould die without iſſue ; and were 
therefore very ſollicitous to have him married. To comply with b 
promiſe, and with the advice and entreaties of his ſubjects, it is true 
be married EDGITHA, Gopwin's daughter; a young lady of uncon- 
i mon beauty, learning and natural parts, and of a ſweetneſs in her di- 
poſition which made her beloved by every one. But whether it was outdl 
averſion to her family, or to a vow of celibacy which he is ſaid to hae Wl 
made in the former part of his life, that he did not conſummate his mar- 


riage, is not at all clear from the hiſtory. But certain it is that when Eu 
ſhe came to die in the following reign, ſhe proteſted voluntarily with 2 
ub 


bl an oath to thoſe who were with her, that tho the king had mac 
N | | h 4 2 3 729 +--hC In 
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ine. ber and lived with her as with his wife in outward ſhew, yet he never 
ther admitted her to his bed nor exerciſed any matrimonial act with her. 
Ty This does not ſeem to favour the account of thoſe hiſtorians who lay 


that he had perſuaded her to put herſelf under the ſame vows as he j 
had done, and that they lived thus by conſent. Take it which way we P 
vill he deſignedly prevented the ends for which the nation deſired 

his marriage; and choſe rather to expoſe his people as a prey to a 

foreign power, than advance a family whom he diſliked, or break a 

vow made raſhly and which had no good end to anſwer : and yet there 

have been men, who to raiſe an eſteem of themſelves and their own 

way of living, ſo magnify the unhappy conduct of this prince as if it was | 
an inſtance of the higheſt and moſt celebrated piety that was ever heard 44 
Jof. But ſo far was it from an act of piety, that it was the higheſt in- f 
W juſtice to the nation and the queen. If to fave his honour we ſhould 

W imputc it to monkiſh fiction, yet what can be faid in his favour for 


oa utting away his wife, when he had quarrelled with her family, 1 
din WW without alledging or pretending to alledge any thing wrong 'againſt + 
dm. her? It is true he took her again afterwards when her family i | 
s were reſtored to power, becauſe he could not avoid it; but by 


her own account he never behaved to her as a wife. But to 
Wrcturn, 121 JCVVVV !]!!! 


3 —— — — 
— — — 


EDwarD having lived a oreat while in Normandy, and being much 


ind WWobliged to that people, whilſt he was in a manner given up, or at 
ont. eaſt neglected by his countrymen, he returned to England with ſuch 
e t affections for the Normans, as long continuance in a country and a 
ment Wenſe of gratitude are apt to inſpire. As this occaſioned an introduc- 
1 the con of the language and cuſtoms of that people into his court, fo it 
hard. WWWnclined him very much to favour the pretenſions of thoſe who had 
d his WWo!lowed his fortunes hither. Of all theſe, one RoptxT, a Norman 
our monk, had the greateſt and moſt particular ſhare in the king's favour. 
1 the This man had for ſome time made a figure at court at the head of the 
cop WW Norman faction, and the ſee of London becoming void by the 
chick death of ALworp, he was promoted to that biſhopric. This was 
were a ſtation which not only gave him a new aſſurance and reputation, 
h his WA but threw a better grace on the favors which he had before en- 


Joyed. But to let the world ſee how abſolutely he reigned in the 


com- kings affections, and being | intoxicated with his power, he laid 
r dil- Wide his character as an eccleſiaſtic, ſupplanted Gopwin and his fa- 


mily to whom EpwanD owed:his crown, and became chief miniſter 
Jof ſtate thro whoſe hands every thing was ordered to paſs. Not 


mar- Content with this ſacrifice to his pride and infolence, he treated queen 
when WWW En the king's mother with an incredible degree of contempt : and 
with I having a pique ' againſt Alwix biſhop of Wincheſter, who refuſed to 
irried WMP ſubmit to all his arbitrary meaſures, reſolved upon a revenge. The 


King it ſeems had not forgot his mother's ſcandalous marriage with Ca- 
— NUTE, 


her enemies to accuſe her of an inceſtuous correſpondence with hin 


going the ordeal trial of walking over nine red hot plough-ſhares bling. 


pardon. The more honour which accrued to the queen by this trial 
of bringing her to it. But tho this advice was laid up for the day of 


forgotten, yet for the preſent the biſhop of Loxdox not only ſtood hi 
ground, but carried all before him. He placed Hzxman a Lorainer in 


In ſhort he left nothing unattempted which he thought likely to de- 


feat the intereſt of his enemies, and to fix himſelf in the power he had 


into a monaſtery. 5 W Set. 


monks at Exeter to quit their monaſtery and remove to Weſtminſter, 


what was practiſed by other eccleſiaſticks in England: The monks whom | 


for on this monaſtery the king thought fit to pour forth his liberality 
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NUTE, and favouring the ſucceſſion of her ſon by him to the prejudi 
of himſelf and his brother. He therefore made her a ſudden vilit. : 
the inſtigation of his favourite, and ſeized all her lands, her Jewels, ws 
her treaſure 3 under a pretence that ſhe had enriched herſelf by az. 
rice and injuſtice. Being thus deſtitute of ſupport ſhe took {helts 
with her relation the biſhop of WIN cHESTER; which gave a handle g 


If the biſhop of Lox DON was not the inventor of this calumny, he yy, 
certainly the promoter of it; and by his importunity with the limph 


king, againſt the advice of the reſt of all the biſhops, the queen, accord. 


ing to ſome hiſtorians, was obliged to prove her innocence, by unde. 


fold and unhurt. The queen having thus purged herſelf with hongy 
before a great aſſembly, the king repented his credulity and aſked he 


the more diſgrace it brought on the biſhop who had been the mea 


wrath, and was remembered when he who gave it deſired it ſhouldhy 


the ſee of Sherborn, LEO RICK a Burgundian in the ſee of Crediton in 
Devonſhire, and ST1GanD he tranſlated to the ſee of Wincheſter ; which} 
were all void in a year or two by the deaths of their ſeveral biſhops, 


acquired over the king. Thus having broken to pieces the party which! 
was headed by Gopwin and his ſons by forcing them out of England, 
in order to prevent any motions that might be made in their favour by 
the queen, he prevailed on the king to put away his wife, without an 
other pretence but that of reſentment againſt her family ; and having 
ſtripped her of her jewels in a mean and ſhameful manner ſhe was {ent 


About this time the king went to Exeter, to pive a greater luſtre to 
that church which Lzoxzickx had with his conſent erected into an epi 
copal ſee, in the room of that at Crediton ; where it has ever fincere- 
mained. He likewiſe had the king's authority for compelling the 


that he might put canons in their room. Having accompliſhed this 
change and obtained many poſſeſſions and privileges to his church, be 
compoſed a ſet of laws for the government of his canons different from | 


he got ſettled at Weſtminſter had a great advantage from this change: 


a very extraordinary manner. The occaſion of it was this. During 
the exile of Epwazp and the many difficulties he had to ſtruggle with 
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ia it, he had made a vow, it ſeems, to Go, that if it ſhould pleaſe him 


hat he ſhould be reſtored to the kingdom of his fathers he would 


dice 
5 2 


0 dender his thanks to him at the apoſtles tomb, and undertake a pilgri- 
Wa- mage of devotion to Rome. He had now emerged out of all his dif- 
elter gculties; and the dangers which threatened the kingdom being all 
5 o blown over, he began to recollect himſelf of his vow. Wherefore cal- 
Im 


ling an aſſembly of his biſhops and nobility, he declared to them the 
Jobligations which lay upon him; defiring they would adviſe him how 
the kingdom ſhould be governed in his abſence, who ſhould command 
the caſtles, cities, and armies, to whoſe care the public affairs of war and 
peace ſhould be committed, and who ſhould adminiſter juſtice and ex- 


lind. <cute the laws. The nobility were much diſſatisfied with this reſolu- 
"our ton of the king; being apprehenſive that the Danes might take an 
le occaſion from his abſence to renew their ravages ; the common people 
tal, were more alarmed and more diſſatisfied than the nobility ; they broke out 
0 into all the indications of grief as men that thought themſelves undone; 

0 


and the king being thus beſet with the clamours and entreaties of all 
ranks of people, condeſcended at laſt, with great reluctance, to defer 
his voyage, and ſend an embaſly to Rome to get himſelf abfolved of his 
Low. Purſuant to this reſolution, Al DRED biſhop of Worcefter, with 


0 two or three other eccleſiaſticks of ſome figure, were pitched upon for 
ich! the negotiation. When they came to Rome, they found Lxo the ninth 
15 prefiding in a ſynod; and being introduced into the council, they re- 


preſented the impracticableneſs of the king's vow, that it could not 
be performed without great danger to the kingdom; and therefore de- 
fired his holineſs that a temper might be found out to ſatisfie the king's 
conſcience, without expoſing the nation to any hazard, and making 
all his ſubjects uneaſy under it. The requeſt being thought reaſonable 
by the pope and ſynod, they agreed that the King's conſcience, 
which they were glad no doubt to ſee was thus in their power, ſhould 
be made eaſy, and that he ſhould be abſolved from his vow by com- 
mutation. To this purpoſe the pope acquaints him in a letter, that 
from the conſideration of the damage which his kingdom might ſuſ- 


3 ia by ſo long an abſence, he with the holy ſynod abſolved him from 
a: the fin of not performing his vow, and from all his other negligences 

155 and miſbehaviour. But then he enjoins him on his obedience, as part 
Fs of the pennance he was to undergo, that all the expences which would 


have been incurred in a voyage to Rome ſhould be diſtributed to the 
poor, and that he ſhould either found a new, or make himſelf a bene- 
factor to an old monaſtery, in honor of St. PxTER: declaring that 
whatever privileges his majeſty ſhould grant upon this occaſion ſhould 
be all confirmed by the holy ſee. At the return of the embaſſadors 
a ſynod or convention was called at London; where they made a report 
of their negotiation to the entire ſatisfaction of the king and his people. 
The king was fo pleaſed with theſe conditions, that he added another 

Yor k--- 5 P p p 5 
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out of his own liberality, the diſcharging his ſubjects of a burdenſon 
tax for paying a tribute to the Danes in his father's reign; and which 
had ſtill continued to be levied and brought into the exchequer. He 


then pitched upon Weſtminſter as the monaſtery which he intended vw 


endow in conſequence of this commutation : he pulled down the 10 
mains of the old monaſtery which had been almoſt totally ruined |, 
the many wars in England, and rebuilt it; the abbey church was par. 
ticularly magnificent, and much exceeded the buildings of that age. 
and having granted a charter of lands and privileges he ſent to Rome 
for his holineſs's confirmation. | 


In the middle of this century and within a very ſhort ſpace of each oths 
died the two archbiſhops, Eapsius of Canterbury, and Arty 
PurTTa of York. The laſt was a man of learning, but did nothing 
remarkable, except building the tower at Beverly and endowing thy 
church; and was ſucceded by Kins1us the king's chaplain. Eapgn; 
the metropolitan, we have already mentioned, as being either ſuſpende 
by authority or by diſtemper from adminiſtring the functions of th 
primacy for ſome time, and reſuming it again before his death. Ther 
is not enough ſaid of this prelate in hiſtory, tho he filled the ſe of 
Canterbury about thirteen years, to let us into his character. The 
reader will eaſily ſuppoſe that the great favourite, Rokk x biſhop of 
London, ſoon filled his chair, and appeared at the head of the churd 
as he had for ſome time done at the head of the ſtate. Having raid 
himſelf to this dignity, he went away to Rome to demand his pall; an 
finding at his return the following year, that the abbot of Abingdon 
was nominated to ſuccede him in the ſee of London, he pretended 
that the biſhop of Rome had forbid it. In ſhort he did not approve 
that any one ſhould preſume to obtain the king's nomination without 
his knowledge or conſent : and therefore when the abbot came to de- 
fire his conſecration, he delayed it with the pretence of the pope's di- 
| like till the meeting of a ſynod at the latter end of the year; when be 
_ prevailed on the king to recal his nomination, and to advance Wu- 
Liam, a Norman, in his ſtead, who came into England with queen 
Euua. The minds of the Engliſh were extremely exaſperated again 
the primate, and not a little alienated from the king, for ſuch exalti- 
tion of the Normans to all the poſts of profit and dignity in the king 
dom. This ill humour which had been for ſome time gathering to 
head, and which RozzxT had given an opportunity to ſpread by going 


to Rome, ſoon after broke out in many places. There were ſo man 


of the nobility and biſhops diſguſted by having foreigners preferred be- 
fore them, and it was ſo eaſy a matter to work upon the king's mind 
whilſt his governor was ſo long abſent, that a revolutien was made at 
court in a manner which ſurprized every body. It is no uncommon 


thing for the people of power in a court, to be in the greateſt Gang 
0 4 
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me or loſing it when they think they ſtand the ſafeſt. Power is always 
ich ;nfolent; and ſecurity makes it carried to a heigth that is inſup- 
He table; on the other hand as reſentment is the ſoul of faction, ſo 
| to WY the parties oppreſſed are uſually moſt vigorous when moſt heated by the 
re. BY ;nfolence of thoſe in power. If this was not the reaſon of the ſudden 
| by turn of affairs at the court of EDwasp, it is evident this was the caſe 
par. of the Norman faction: they fell on a ſudden without expecting it, 


and the party was ruined when it was moſt confident of its ſtrength. 
The primate had made himſelf ſo many enemies in his departments, 
as a favourite, a prime miniſter, and a metropolitan, that all the 


the againſt him; the cauſe of Gopwin and his family was made national; 
RICK and according to the violence with which a party that has been op- 
hing preſſed uſually exerciſes its power at firſt, the other fide was obliged 
tie immediately to flie abroad for their ſecurity. This was in particular 


del had moſt diſturbed the kingdom, and prejudiced the king againſt his ſub- 
the Wi jects, no ſooner heard of a treaty between him and Gopwin, but he 
here made his eſcape into Normandy ; taking with him WILLTIAu whom 
ee of WW be had made biſhop of London, and UI whom he had promoted 
The to the {ce of Dorcheſter. But WILLIAM being a prelate of excellent 
of qualities and of a meek obliging behaviour, againſt whom there lay no 
uch other objection but his being raiſed by the primate, was very ſoon re- 
Ale called and reſtored to his biſhopric. He not only lived to ſee the Nor- 

and man conqueſt, but to make uſe of his relation to that people and of 
odon his intereſt with the king, to do many good offices for he city of Lon- 
nded don; particularly in procuring that charter for them which is the 
prone foundation of the privileges which they now enjoy. As for Urn 
thou WY the biſhop of Dorcheſter, he was once at a ſynod in France held by 

o de⸗ the pope; where, as HUN TIN ODON fays, © his epiſcopal croſier had 
s di * like to have been broken, and he diveſted of his biſhopric, if he 
en le * had not redeemed himſelf with a good ſum of money: for he was 
Wu⸗ unacquainted with the duty which became a biſhop.” So that it 
Jueen ſeems his only crime was ignorance. The archbiſhop finding himſelf. 
gainlt WW bete out of the hands of his enemies, went away to Rome; in hopes, 
xalti- no doubt, by his holineſs's interceſſion to be reſtored at leaſt to the 
king- primacy, if not to his former intereſt with the king. But whether the 
; to4 pope refuſed his good offices on this occaſion, or whether Rozzzr 
going WW could not bear this reverſe of fortune, at his return to Normandy he 
man) Wi died, unlamented by the Engliſh, and tho a monk even unſainted by 
d be- the hiſtorians of that order. 2 . 

mind 18 
de at It requires a much greater ſhare of underſtanding and good temper, 
mon than RopzrT appears to have been poſſeſſed of, to leſſen the envy 
anger WW Which is conceived againſt us for attaining to great dignities, and to 


behave 


Engliſh nobility and moſt of the biſhops were in reſentment engaged 


the caſe of the archbiſhop; who knowing that he was the perſon who 


7 
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behave with curteſy and condeſcenſion in them. From being an ch. 
ſcure and a little monk in Normandy, this man had raiſed himſelf ) 
his own artifices, the king's ſimplicity, and earl GopWIx's imperigy 
treatment of him, to the head of the church and ſtate of England 
This was too great an encreaſe of fortune, for a common underſſand. 
ing, and a temper that had any fpirit in it, not to be overſet in a ſg 
time: and thus it proved with RobERT. He had a ſpecies of unde... 
ſtanding which is called cunning, but he had no folid ſenſe; or if he 
had, it was not cultivated by an acquaintance with men and things, 

| had a very weak king, it is true, to govern, but he had made himfzy 
enemies, by his pride and inſolence, of men of much greater ahilit 
than himſelf. His aſſuming to himſelf when biſhop of London only aul 
a foreigner, the chief direction of all affairs civil and eccleſiaſtical, vou 
naturally make him enemies enow among the Engliſh courtiers: hz 
buſineſs therefore, if he had had two grains of ſenſe, was to win upon 
them as much as poſſible, by affability, condeſcenſion, preventing 
their application to him by acquainting himſelf with their wants, and 
gratifying them of his own accord ; inftead of which he treated then 
with the higheſt infolence, and took a pleafure in bidding a defiance 
to their attempts againſt him. As to religion, there is no account d 
his having had the leaſt thought about it: he was too much taken 1 
with the government of the king, in contriving inſults to his enemiey 
and in advancing himſelf and his Norman friends, to take any cue 
of the intereſt of religion or the church of England. We ſee nothing 
at all done in favour of either in the nine years which he held the ad-. 
miniſtration : his fall however is a leſſon, againſt the raſhneſs of thok 
who take offices upon them that are beyond their abilities ; and it wil 
alſo teach us, how dangerous it is for miniſters to exerciſe their power 
with pride and inſolence. He had neither underſtanding enough fora 
ſtateſman, complaiſance enough for a favorite, nor religion enough 
for a churchman. In ſhort he may be ſaid to have been a worthltl 
man, and a bad prelate. Wet 8 


Whatever were the expectations of Ros ERH from his appeal t 
Rome, the king of England it is plain did not think himſelf obliged 
to wait the iſſue; but taking the primate's flight for an abdication of 
his ſee, without any delay filled it up with STi6anD biſhop of Win- 
cheſter. This was a prelate of little learning, but of good natural 
parts, and of great courage and activity. He had been very inſtrumental 
making up the breach between the king and his Engliſh courtiers ; an! 
was for that reaſon probably advanced to be metropolitan. But ſuc! 
was the covetous and unchriſtian ſpirit of this prelate, that notwitir 
ſtanding the archbiſhopric he ſtill retained the ſee of Wincheſter, and 
ſeveral abbeys; for which he is very juſtly blamed by thoſe hiſtorians 


who yet have paſſed over the fame infamous practiſe in DUNsTAN * 
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ob of his predeceſſors. The Saxon chronicle ſpeaks of this biſhop as A 
by viſe man, and all the hiſtorians allow him to have been a man of bu- 


neſs and conduct; but it was ſix years before he made any applica- 
ton to Rome for a pall, during which time his authority as metropo- 


Ro: litan was owned by the church of England: and if he received any 
hog Al at all from Rome, it was from BeNnzepict a ſchiſmatic and 
der uſurper of the papacy. But after all the noiſe which the Romiſh wri- 


ters have made upon this point, the moſt probable thing of all is that 
0-16aND had no pall from Rome, from BENEDIOTH or any one elſe z 


H 

aſe but that as occaſion ſerved he made uſe of the pall which his prede- 
li, BAY ceſor ROBERT had got, and which he left behind when he made his 
and eſcape out of the kingdom: and if the reader will conſider the exor- 


bitant demands of the ſee of Rome for the privilege of the pall, and 
the baſe and covetous temper of the archbiſhop, he will find the pro- 
bability to be well grounded; eſpecially when he comes to know that 


then he had invaded the ſee of Canterbury, and made uſe of his predeceſſor's 
ne pa. There were other and better reaſons for depoſing him than this, 
mn Kc ſhall ſee in the due order of time: but this is enough for my 


nued to exerciſe his metropolitical juriſdiction without any pall but 


a 
ting s not only acknowledged as the rightful metropolitan by the Engliſh 
«all gorernment, but alſo in the beginning of the Norman reign. Indeed 


tho 


t wil | | 
nicated : “ but yet he continued in his obſtinacy nineteen years, 


Jowet 
{1 and deſpiſed the prohibitions of admitting any perſon into orders, 
ugh © altho ſuch prohibitions had been ſent to him by the legates of five 


thick I 
Lincoln's profeſſion ; and yet it is notorious that during all this time, 
e greateſt part of which was in the reign of Epwazd the confeſſor a 


1] tb: WTvourer of the ſee of Rome, archbiſhop ST 1G6AND was acknowledged 
igel as the true and canonical primate of England by the whole church; 
dad they joined in all acts of communion with him. Thoſe therefore 
Win- ho aſſert the indiſpenſible neceſſity of being united to the biſhop of 
tural Rome, will have a hard taſk to perſuade the world that the church of 
+l in WF gland was at this time poſſeſſed of any ſuch doctrine; and an, acci- 
+ an dent which happened not long after will rather encreafe than leſſen the 
ſuch ificulty. | 1 1 My 185 
with- OE 8 5 3 e e 
„ and The ſee of Vork being vacant by the death of KINs Ius, the king 
wrians, Ppointed AL D RED biſhop of Worceſter to fuccede him, with a power 
N Ol? of retaining his former biſhopric. When he went to Rome for his pall, 
ot | 3 52 


Vol. I. Qq q he 


In the profeſſion of canonical obedience to his ſucceſſor by the biſhop of 
Lincoln, one of the reaſons of STiGanD's depoſal is faid to be, becauſe 


preſent purpoſe, to ſhew that in ll probability the archbiſhop conti- 


Rogg r's for the ſpace of nineteen years; during all which time he 


he was often warned by the papacy of this negle&, frequently cited to 
Rome to procure his pall, and at laſt condemned and excommu- 


© ſucceſſive popes”. This is the charge againſt him in the biſhop of 


Kc 
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he was accompanied by Tosr1 carl of Northumberland, Gig, , j 
rainer newly made biſhop of Wells, and WarrER his count; i 
chaplain to the queen, juſt promoted to the ſee of Hereford ; 1 
baſſadors from the king for the pope's confirmation of what wal 
done for the abbey of Weſtminſter. At the time when they came x 
Rome, they found the pope employed in a ſynod to extirpate the ſi l 
niacal hereſy. He received the earl with great marks of ſting; 
ſeating him next himſelf in the ſynod ; and the two new prelate, | 
confirmed in their epiſcopal ſees, ſay the Romiſh writers, finding the . 
indifferently learned and clear of fimony. He then granted 2 bu 
of confirmation to the king according to his requeſt of the land 3 
privileges which he had beſtowed on the monaſtery of Weſftminſte: . 
« permitting that for ever hereafter it be the place of the king's hs 
ſtitution and conſecration, the repoſitory of the royal crown and 


« enſigns of majeſty, and a perpetual habitation of monks who ſpal 


e be ſubject to no other perſon but only to the king.” But as to Al- 
DRED made archbiſhop of York, finding by his own converſation that 
he had been guilty of ſimony, the pope not only refuſed him the pal 

but with great ſeverity deprived him of all his dignities. But in the 

firſt day's journey upon their return from Rome, they met with the 
banditti who ſtripped the whole company of all they had, which obliged 
them to turn back again. This misfortune, added to the ill treat- 
ment which Ar DpRED had met with from the pope, ſo ſowered this] 

prelate and his companions, that the earl of Northumberland made a 
bold remonſtrance to his holineſs, and told him with great ſpirit, 


that his cenſures and excommunications would ſignify little in 
cc 


cc 


to brave him almoſt at his gates; adding that tho he was rigorous 
to ſtrangers who came as ſuppliants, he was tame enough to thoſe who 
had the courage and reſolution to reſiſt him. He adviſed him ther- 
fore to give them ſatisfaction in their demands, or at his retum 
to England he would make ſuch a report of Rome as he did not 
doubt would induce the king to do himſelf right by witholding 
the Peter-pence uſually paid to the holy ſee.” This rough and un- 
dutiful addreſs to the holy father, ſo terrified the whole college, that 


cc 
cc 
cc 
c 


cc 


they all thought it expedient that Arpzep ſhould have the fee of 


countries at a great diſtance, when a band of thieves were permitted 


Vork, and the pall ; on condition, ſays CxRSsY, that he ſhould place] 


a fit perſon in the ſee of Worceſter. Whether this was a condition 


made then at Rome, whether the conſcience of the prelate was awa- 


kened by the ſtiffneſs which he met with there, or whether the 


inclinations of the king had brought him to part with the ſee off 
Worceſter, is uncertain ; but we know that WursTran ſucceded him} 
there not long after his return from Rome, tho not without great 


compulſion ; far he was much averſe to accept the charge. 
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u would be cndleb to recite the ſeveral public acts of devotion, and 
he many miracles which are faid to have been wrought by Epwasp : 
the former would only ſerve to convince us of his ſuperſtition, and the 
ter would ſurprize us only with the profound credulity of the age he 


( | 5 | | 

i red in. But the laſt of his pious works was the ſolemn dedication of 
n WT {at magnificent church he had built at Weſtminſter ; to which he 
e dunmoned the nobility, the biſhops, abbots, and principal officers of 


te and juſtice. The ceremony was performed on Innocents day 
with all the ſplendour and magnificence imaginable ; when the charter 
to the abbey, giving them all the advantages of tenure, privilege, and 
juriſdiction, was ſigned by the king and queen, the two archbiſhops, 
ten biſhops, and ſeveral earls, and abbots. The king had been ill for 


{ome days, and had on Chriſtmas eve a flight touch of a fever; but 
all WY having his heart much ſet on going thro that feſtival both with his de- 
1- WM otions and entertainments, and that his new church ſhould be conſe- 


crated with all poſſible pomp, he concealed his indiſpoſition till that 
was orer; and then taking to his bed he died in five days after. A 
little before his death, ſome of the great men who were aſſembled on 


the WW account of the conſecration, went to him to deſire that he would name 
gel his ſucceſſor; but infinuating at the ſame time, that if he named any 
at- other than HaROT D the queen's brother, who was univerſally beloved 
this WY by the people, he would infallibly embroil the kingdom in endleſs 


lc a troubles. EpwarD was not then in a condition to examine a propo- 
fal of this nature: he therefore only ſaid that ſince they were now 
met in a body, he left it to them to chuſe a king whom they thought 

moſt worthy to rule over them. EDGAR ATHELING was the undoubted 
| heir, as being the grandſon of ED MUND, the elder brother of king Ep- 
wand; and if he had juſtice done him ſhould have inherited the crown 
before him. But having been born abroad during the exile of his fa- 


turn WW ther, and his party being kept under by the factions of the court in 
not WY the time of Epwarp, his intereſt went po further than to the good 
ding WW vithes of thoſe, who regarding only right and juſtice, ſtood affected 
un- fo the Engliſh line. The king was certainly in his own mind for the 
that a duke of Normandy, but HazorD had the hearts and hands of the 
e of Engliſh. The caſe ſtanding thus, the difficulties which he could ne- 


ver bring himſelf to determine, whilſt he was in health, were become 
nfurmountable in his laſt illneſs; and therefore he reſolved to leave 


= the deciſion of the matter to Gop alone. 

the | | | | : 

ee of = Thus died Epwa RD the third; for his extraordinary piety called 
| him Wi the confeſſor, after a reign of three and twenty years and fix months. 


but if we will judge of him with an impartiality that the monkiſh wri- 
ters were ſtrangers to, we ſhall find no qualities in this prince to deſerve 


that 
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that glorious title. He had ſuffered nothing in the world on account 
of religion, neither in his exile abroad, nor in his reign at home; 200 
there is no other pretence that I know of for giving him this title, hy 
that he gave vaſt ſums in charity which other princes commonly |ayig, 
away in their pleaſures. The monks particularly reaped great adran. 
tages from his liberal diſpoſition ; and to this bounty alone we are t 
place the many extraordinary accounts of his piety, and of his inter 
with heaven in working miracles. Had he been the faint which they 
repreſent him, he would at leaſt have forgiven his mother her ſecond 
marriage, culpable as it was, and permitted her to live in affluence y 
her days; whercas he certainly confined her to the city of Wincheſter 
{tripped her of all her jewels and treaſure, and ſuffered her rather tg 
wear out her life in difficulties, than to live in eaſe and ſplendour 
Had he been the faint which they repreſent him, he would not har 
uſurped the crown in the life time of the ſon and grandſon of his br. 
ther EDAUND who had the right before him; nor when he had eng. 
ed it above three and twenty years to their prejudice would he harere. 
fuſed, as he did, to bequeath it to the latter whoſe right it was, asthe 
leaſt attonement that he could make for ſuch an unjuſt detainde, 
But further, had the piety of this king, which is ſounded fo very high 
in his hiſtory, conſiſted in any thing beſides devotion, and liberality ty 
monks and churches, he would not have done ſo much injuſtice to the 
lady whom he made his queen, at the fame time that he was deter 
mined not to live with her as a wife. He could never have fucceded 
to the crown but thro the intereſt of her father, and who gave him hi 
intereſt on the condition that he ſhould marry his daughter, Hs 
daughter was one of the fineſt young ladies then in England; remalk. 
able for her beauty, underſtanding, learning, and good temper: and 
whatever objections there might be againſt earl GopwiN, it was a meat 
and a wicked thing in Epward to revenge himſelf on his daughter, 
who had no ſhare in his crimes, and who was worthy of a better hu 
band than he was, tho he was a king. The views of the earl in ad- 
vancing him to the throne and obliging him to marry his daughter, | 
be fure, were that ſome of his family from this marriage __ come to | 
the crown: and it was a prevarication in the king, little ſhort of pe- 
jury, to marry the young lady and entirely to abſtain from lier # 1 
huſband. But beſides all this which is to be faid in abatement of E | 
_ waRD's piety, his ſubjects were injured greatly by his living thus {pa 
rated from his wife; they had entreated him to marry in hopes of Iu 
having heirs, and by this prepoſterous conduct their hopes were qui 
defeated ; a revolution was the conſequence of his dying without iſſue 
and the Engliſh were ſubjected to a foreign yoke. If to cover all th 
iniquity, his vow of celibacy ſhould be pleaded, which was a plea 1 be- 
lieve invented for him by the monks, yet this will not mend cr 

22 2 | WI 
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| ith any but the monks themſelves. A vow made ſo contrary to the de- 
| Gon of GoD, and which had fo plain a tendency to create miſchief and 
eonfuſion was in itſelf iniquitous; and if it had been made, it was 
his buſineſs to get himſelf abſolved of it, as he did from one of a much 
eſs conſequence, his going on a pilgrimage to Rome. Upon the 


tured, timorous but not quarrelſome, bountiful but not forgiving, 
gerout but not juſt; and tho not virtuous enough to be cano- 
nized for a ſaint, yet not vicious enough to be enrolled in the liſt of 
wicked princes. 


The methods of providence are dark and intricate; and whilſt the 
rerolutions of ſtates and kingdoms amaze and confound us, the fprings 
by which they are moved are often ſecret and imperceptible. But that 
men ſhould not miſtake and challenge that to themſelves which the 
counſels of the moſt high only form and his power only can accom- 
pliſh, he hath thought fit to let us know, that it is he who ruleth over 
the kingdoms of men and gives them to whomſoever he pleaſes. In- 
dced the marks of his almighty wiſdom are ſo viſible in ſome revolu- 
W tions of ſtates and nations, that if the eyes of men were not blinded by 
pride and unbelief, they could not poſſibly be miſtaken in the hand 
which guides them. Such was the ſurprizing turn of affairs brought 
about by providence in this kingdom by the death of EDWa RD. The 


death of EpwarD was proclaimed king of England. Whether he 

thought that the ſuſpenſion which the archbiſhopof CanTzERBURY lay un- 
der from Rome, might make the legality of the ceremony be called in 
queſtion if it was performed by him, we are not informed; but he was 


EF Willa duke of Normandy invaded England with a powerful army; 
and before the king had taſted the ſweets of royalty or was ſeated well 
in the throne, he was obliged to put his life and kingdom upon the 
hazard of a battle, which proved very bloody to both armies, and by 
the death of Harorp decided the diſpute in favour of WILLIAM. 
Thus fell the laſt of the Saxon kings with his ſword in his hand, in 
deſence not only of his own but of his country's cauſe, againſt the un- 
Juſt ambition of the duke of Normandy. He had given many fignal 
proofs of his valour and conduct in the courſe of his life, and had gained 


whole it may be ſaid of EDpwarD, that he was weak but not ill na- 


pretenders to the crown I have already mentioned: and as Epcar faw 
no likelihood of ſucceding to it and gave no trouble to any one, fo Ha- 
z0.D mounted the throne without oppoſition ; and the day after the 


crowned at Weſtminſter by ALpreD archbiſhop of York, probably for 
that reaſon : and the proofs which he gave of his courage and conduct 
in the ſhort time he reigned, have led poſterity into an opinion that he 
wanted nothing but a title to fit him for the crown he wore. But 


he love and eſteem of bis countrymen whilſt he was a private man. 
The hiſtorians indeed who wrote in the time of the conqueror and his 
Vol. I. : R rT ſons, © 
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ſons, have endeavoured greatly to blacken the memory of this prince 
in order to juſtify in ſome meaſure the pretenſions of the duke: bit 
the only blemiſh upon his character was his ſcizing the crown to the 
prejudice of EDOAR the lawful heir; and even this will admit of (gy, 
mitigations, if the weak and unwarlike genius of that heir is cog. 
dered, and that the duke of Normandy would therefore have wreſeq 
the crown from him, if HarorD had not taken it; who was the oreatef 
Engliſh nobleman, whoſe family had been injured by Epwaro', ge 
fuſing to take his ſiſter into his bed, and who had himſelf the good 
wiſhes of the Engliſh nation. He was naturally honeſt, obliging, af. 
ble, exceeding generous ; and in ſhort was endowed with all the yi. 
tues which are neceſſary to the forming a great and a good prince. 


With Hagorp ended the empire of the Saxons in England, which 
had began about fix hundred years before, in the perſon of HEN cr 
the firſt king of Kent. It had been indeed interrupted by the Dane in 
the beginning of this century, and was become quite extinct: but when 
the hopes of the Engliſh, and the fears of the Danes, were thought 
do be at end, the great diſpoſer of all things on a ſudden changed the 
ſcene: the royal line of England was in a moſt ſurprizing manner re- 
ſtored ; an end was put to the race of Daniſh kings; and 'with the 
Daniſh government the intereſt of that people in England was quite 
determined; an intereſt which had coſt a great deal of time and blood 
and violence to plant and cultivate. This great turn of affairs was 
conducted ſo filently, that the Engliſh hiſtorians who all agree in the 
thing, have not left us light enough however to judge with any cer- 
tainty, how an intereſt fo ancient and ſo well eſtabliſhed, was fo ſoon 
and fo quietly broken, and finally diſappeared. Next to the pleaſureand 
good providence of Gop, it ſeems to be chiefly owing to the bent of the 
Engliſh nation : for tho the government had been entirely Daniſh for 
ſome time, yet the bulk of the people being Engliſh, their weiglt 
might turn the ſcale ; as ſoon as the external force was removed which 

had put their affections under reſtraint, But whatever occaſioned this 
turn in favour of the Englith line in the perſon of EDwARD, it was not 
more ſudden nor more ſurprizing than that which followed his death, 
the Norman revolution ; which did not occaſion a greater change in the 
ſtate than it did in the church; and which was particularly fatal to 
the privileges and immunities of the Engliſh clergy. With theſe alte- 
rations in eccleſiaſtical affairs the next book ſhall begin; and [ will 
cloſe this with an obſervation, which tho it may do no honour to our | 
anceſtors may be of uſe to their poſterity, which is the great end of 
hiſtory. The obſervation I mean is this. We have ſeen, in the courſe 
of this work, our country that we boaſt of, tho ſeparated from the reſ 
of the world, and on all ſides defended by ſeas and mountains as + 
bulwark, yet obnoxious to more invaſions, and more frequent and en- 
otic? | { 40 te 
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V. 
1 tire revolutions than any other kingdom, To this obſervation let us 
0 add, that not any of the nations Which conquered and poſſeſſed it, 
be Wl cept the Roman, were ſuperior to it in numbers and in power; and 
de vill tcach us that if we expect any ſecurity from ſuch calamities, it 
J neceſſary that we ſhould cultivate righteouſneſs in ourſelves and peace 
ad union with one another. The people of England, in thoſe times of 
u Ablation, were waſted with factions, and overrun with wickedneſs of 
4 every kind; for theſe abominations it pleaſed Gop to withdraw his fa- 
a and to give them over as a prey to their devouring enemies. 
2 Let us therefore take warning by their example; and whatever the 
1 pride of politicians, or the vain boaſt of thoſe who delight in war, may 
ſuggelt, yet we have ſeen enough to convince us, that a nation of libertines 
en never be the favourites of a righteous providence, and that unleſs 
10 the LoxD ſhall direct it feeble and unavailing will be the help of man. 
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HE death of HazxoLD, together with the great numbers of no- 
bility and gentry which periſhed with him, ſtruck fo gene- 


T 


ral a terror thro the nation, that without giving time to their 4 
fears to wear off, they preſently entered into meafures with the con- 5 
queror, and unanimouſly reſolved to place him upon the throne, It a 
is ſaid that all his efforts, notwithſtanding the battle he had won, M 
would have availed but little, if the clergy had judged it proper to put 8 
their eſtates and tranquillity to the hazard of a war, by aſſiſting the | 7 
pretenſions of EDcar ATHELING, It is certain that this prince, tho 15 
he had an undoubted right to the crown, yet was in no condition to = 
protect them: the duke of NoxManDy had the name of a religious . 
prince, who was well diſpoſed to the church; and his enterprize tho 5 
it was againſt the right hereditary ſucceſſion, had been favoured and Wi ® 
countenanced by the pope. They were in hopes therefore that their WW der. 
ſubmiſſion would turn to a better account than a war; which in al * 
probability would be of long continuance, in caſe they were to reſiſt him. oF 
But however it came to paſs, yet ſo it was, that every difficulty fel 23 
before the conqueror; and ſo haſty were the ſteps of his good fortune, pro 
that tho he landed in England but in October, yet he was crowned a No! 
| king on Chriſtmas day; and generally then received the homage of gat 
the nobility, biſhops, and clergy of the kingdom. The office of co- 55 
ronation was performed by AL DRRD archbiſhop of Vork, and not % 0 
uſual by STIGanD the metropolitan, Our hiſtorians give various rea- Bim 
ſons for this refuſal of the primate; tho none of them ſay a word of = 
what occaſioned the ſame refuſal by HaROI D. Some of them tell us, We... 
that as ST1G6axD was ſtill under ſuſpenſion and upon ill terms with the WI; 1 
pope, as he had been with two of his predeceſſors, that the king who had 


been 
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been countenanced in this expedition by his holineſs, had a mind 
not to diſoblige him by accepting the crown from the archbiſhop. 
Others fay, that this prelate had his ſcruples on this occaſion, and 
booking on the conqueror as a man that had ſtained his hands in 
blood, refuſed to ſet the crown upon his head. But neither of theſe 
rexſons I think appear ſatisfactory. The conqueror, if he had been 
inclined to be crowned by STiG6anD, would have had no difficulty in 
ſalishhing the ſee of Rome, as far as the ſubmiſſion paid to that fee 
made it neceſſary; and the conſcience of the primate does not ſeem to 
have ſtood in his way. He was at the head of that faction which had 
drove out RoBERTH his predeceſſor, and the other Norman biſhops and 
ſavourites from the court of ED WwARD ; and his conduct in that affair 
had advanced him to the ſee of Canterbury. Let us add this to the 
reaſon which 1 have before given why Hazxorp might chuſe to be 
crowned by the archbiſhop of York, and we ſhall then probably come _ 
at the reaſons why this prelate performed the ſame ceremony for WII- 
Lian. Beſides, one of the duke's motives for invading England, he 
ſaid, was to revenge the injury done to RogERT archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury ; he might therefore well be excuſed in refuſing to be crowned by 
dio Who had thruſt him out, and poſſeſſed himſelf of his ſee; and 
he had probably from the beginning reſolved to depoſe him for. it. I 
dont fay that he might not make his ſuſpenſion a pretence for taking the 


„en kam dle archbiſhop of Vork: but it could only be to cover the 
a true reaſon of his refuſing it at the e orlinate. V 
the 255 7-210 102. 


In all probability king WIILIAu intended great alterations from the 


ly for a time, as if nothing was further from his thoughts. He took 


on} Aath Hi | INt | . 1 
8 the uſual oath at his coronation 3 he made many magnificent promiſes 
. to the nobility whom he moſt ſuſpected ; he cajolled EDOAR with ho- 
ben nors and eſtates; he laid the foundations of a church and abbey in the 
en place where HarorD was ſlain, called Battle-abbey by his own 
ie order; and he confirmed the privileges of the people, and the promiſes 
fall he had made upon that ſcore, by a public edict. The three firſt months 


W of his reign paſſing in this manner, and the king's proceedings having 


14 procured him an univerſal ſubmiſſion, he went over in the ſpring to 
* Normandy, to compleat his happineſs by appearing there in his new 
. grandeur. But whulſt he artfully covered his fears by ſeeming to place 
* lb much confidence in the fidelity of his new ſubjects, yet he omitted 
os I precautions neceſſary to his ſecurity ; he therefore carried over with 
448 EpoaR who had the lawful right to the crown, STicanD the pri- 
| us, mate, and the popular nobility among the Engliſh. This pretence of 
\ the hug and particular reſpect for the perſons of theſe great men, was 
had WY ht a cover to his real meaning, that all the addreſs of that infi- 


Vox. I, Sſſ nuating 


fr, in the church as well as the ſtate ; but every thing went on ſmooth- 


curing a pall for him from the pope. But tho the buſineſs of the embally 
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nuating and artful prince could not conceal it. But theſe mutual it. 
louſies were not without foundation. For notwithſtanding the pro 
miſes of obedience, the many efforts made by the Engliſh to recover 
their liberty, ſhewed plainly that they were uneaſy in their preſent ce. 
cumſtances, and wanted nothing but an opportunity to ſhake off the 
yoke, On the other hand the promiſes of the king at his coronation 
to protect the church and his people, did not alter his intention of 
bringing the Norman laws into the ftate, and of promoting his fal. 
| lowers into the higheſt ſtations in the church. The firſt proof he 
gave of his deſign to promote his own eccleſiaſticks was the advance. 
ment of Rewicivs a monk of Normandy to the ſee of Dorcheſter, 
which at this time contained all the midland parts of England. Thi 
prelate was conſecrated by ST1GaNnD, and by a formal profeſſion of cano 
nical obedience acknowledged him as his rightful metropolitan. Whythe 
king permitted his biſhop to be conſecrated by the primate and to pay obe- 
dience to him, and why he continued to treat him with the greateſt rcheq. 
when he refuſed to let him perform the ceremony of coronation, are reaſons 
of ſtate which we are not acquainted with: it might be all an artifice in- 
tended to lay him aſleep, till he had a proper opportunity to pull off the 
maſk and to ſhew his determination. For the ſeverity with which he 
afterwards treated the archbiſhop, gives but too much ground to {uſ- | 
pect the king's inſincerity in the eſteem which he had pretended to 
have for him before. But whatever were the true intentions of tht 
prince, during his ſtay in Normandy he made choice of LaneRrank ab- 
bot of Roan, and one of his privy council, for an embaſſy to Rone; 
to concert meaſures with pope ALEXANDER for reforming the Eu- 

Iiſh church. But that this affair might be kept a ſecret, it was cover-f 
ed with a pretence of tranſacting with the court of Rome the tranſk- 
tion of one of his Norman biſhops to the archbiſhopric of Roan, and pro- 


was adjuſted there to his mind, and the pope: was to ſend his legates 
into England at the king's deſire, yet every thing was kept, in, filence 
for three years. In truth, notwithſtanding the calm with which Wir 
Ilan began his reign, the Engliſh made ſo many efforts to recovet 
their liberty with the aſſiſtance of the Danes and Scotch, that on the. 
beſt judgment which could be made he was more likely to pexiſh under 
his crown than to ſupport it. But ſo great was the conduct and capa- 
city of this monarch, he not only ſurmounted all the difficulties which 


embarraſſed the three firſt years of his reign, but he made all. his miß⸗ 

fortunes turn to account. For the attempts againſt his gevernment 

diſengaged him X from all his promiſes to the En liſh, to, which be 

could not have been juſt, without breaking thoſe he had made the 

Normans ; and by giving him a pretence to ruin the former; put tr 

means into his hands by which he could reward the latter. 
| SS 


** "wo 
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But under the colour of ſeizing the eſtates of ſuch as had rebelled 


,cainſt him, the king at once deſpoiled all the monaſteries and collegi- 
te churches 3 becauſe, as being more defenſible than common houſes, 
and more ſecure from violence by the received opinion of their ſanctity, 
they were the chief repoſitories of the wealth of the nation, during the 
war and confuſions of the preceding years. Thus their imagined ſecu- 
rity only haſtened on their poverty and oppreſſion. Some hiſtorians 
affirm, that he did not ſpare ſo much as the ſhrines of the ſaints, and the 


conſecrated veſſels: it is certain that he ordered all the religious houſes 
to be ſearched, and every thing of value to be carried off to his trea- 
fury, on pretence it belonged to the rebels. Under the name of the 
ſorleited lands of the nobility, ſome of thoſe belonging to the religious 
and ſecular canons were taken from them. The Saxon kings had 
granted to ſeveral biſhops and abbots, fees exempted from all military 
ſervice, denouncing in their charters imprecations againſt their ſuc- 
ceſſors who ſhould dare to violate theſe immunities. But WILLIAu, 
diſregarding the ſettlement of his predeceſſors, cancelled them all. 
Church lands as well as the reſt, were obliged: to find in time of war, 
a certain number of horſemen, notwithſtanding the clauſes in their an- 
cient charters to the contrary : and ſuch of the clergy as refuſed to 
comply, he turned out without any ceremony, and placed forcigners 
in their room. In ſhort to fill up the meaſure of the ſorrows of the 
eccleſiaſticks, ſuch of the Normans as had no rewards in lands or effects, 
were. quartered upon the monaſteries, where they were maintained 
without any expence to the king, and ſerved as a fort of guard or ſpies 
upon thoſe- ſocieties... 5 1 e 


But to cover theſe oppreſſions, which were too open to be excuſed, 


with a zeal for the Engliſh church, his majeſty deſired pope ALtxan- 


dz to ſend over his legates as it had been before agreed between them: _ 


and under a ſhew of prodigious veneration for the holy ſee and a parti - 
cular reſpect and deference to the legates, he ſerved all the purpoſes of 
his own intereſt, His affairs were too much embroiled with the re- 
volts of the Engliſh to admit of this before ; but having made himſelf 
maſter of the lives and fortunes of his people with a particular ſeverity 
towards the clergy, this farce of a. correſpondence with the court of 
Rome could be no longer delayed with ſafety. The Engliſh. clergy 
had a great intereſt in their country; and the king could not but 
know, that the cruelties which they ſuffered from him would encreaſe 
tais intereſt, and make their perſons dearer ſtill to the people. All 


this is natural. The danger therefore of beginning his government 


wich an extreme ill treatment of ſuch a body of men muſt lie open I 
ink to his view ; but then on the other hand, how dangerous ſoe- 
— - —_ 2 ver 
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ver the undertaking might appear, it was not ealy for him to ſee hy, 
he could be fafe without it. 'Thus it was then that this prince, yy, 
was as tenacious of the royal power as any prince had been, and yy, 
_ thro all the reſt of his reign kept the court of Rome at a diftance, g. 
termined for the preſent to take ſanctuary for his injuſtice and OPpreſſ.. 
ons in that court; by permitting, what had never been attempted in 
this kingdom, and what his ſucceſſors had great cauſe to lament, the 
legates from Rome to ſummon the clergy of, England to a coungy 
which was held at Wincheſter. The king had fixed upon that place 
to keep his Eaſter in; and according to ancient cuſtom, the great men 
of the nation attended their ſovereigns at their feſtivals, and the croyy 
was ſolemnly put on their head by ſome of the biſhops. At this tine 
it was put on WILLIAu's head by one of the legates ; and ſome of the 
popiſh bigots are extravagant enough to ſay, that the legates wer 
ſent for from Rome to crown the king of England. The tranſactiong 
of this ſynod at Wincheſter were ſuch as the king had before reſolved 
upon, and ſuch as the Engliſh clergy had too much reaſon to expea, 
For there could be no doubt that he had determined to put the chief 
eccleſiaſtical power into the hands of his Norman friends whom he could 
confide in, and to diſpoſſeſs the Engliſh who ſtood in their way. But 
he met with a prelate, who, ſevere and tyrannical as the monarch wa, 
made no difficulty to remonſtrate againſt his violence. This was Al- 
DRED archbiſhop of York who crowned him; and whilſt he governed 
with clemency and a regard to juſtice, was continually ſounding his | 
praiſes very high. But when he ſaw that his majeſty began to pull of 
the maſk, he ſent an agent to court to repreſent to the king in his 
name the injuſtice he was doing the Engliſh, and the ill conſequences 
that might follow. The haughty monarch was ſtung with this remon- 
ſtrance, and ſharply rebuked the perſon who durſt deliver it to him. 
The report being made to the archbiſhop, he was ſo incenſed at the 
king's proceedings that he heartily curſed him and his race; faying, 
that he might well be excuſed in giving his curſe to thoſe who had 
miſbehaved themſelves under his bleſſing. The king being informed W 
of the archbiſhop's reſentment, was adviſed to give him ſome ſatisfac- 
tion, and aſk his excuſe : but tho the king condeſcended to this ſug- M 
geſtion, and diſpatched a gentleman to York for that purpoſe, the 
good old archbiſhop had taken the calamities of his country ſo much | 
to heart, as that he was dead before the meſſenger from the king ar- 
rived, The ſame regard was not ſhewn by the king to STe. 
The crimes laid to his charge before this council at Wincheſter, were 
his holding that biſhopric after he was advanced to Canterbury, his 
_ aſſuming the primacy whilſt Ropzzr his predeceſſor was till alive, the 
making uſe of his pall for ſome years, and taking another pall from 
BeNEDICT an uſurper of the popedom. For theſe reaſons the council 


ſay 
b 


CENT. XI . : 
ſay they depoſed him; and notwithſtanding the reſpect the king had 
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d him all along, he was immediately clapped into priſon where he 


al 


continued the reſt of his life. 


There is no excuſe to be made for the avarice of this unfortunate 


uchbiſhlop, which created him many enemies while he lived : . and the 


poſition and contempt that he ſhewed the ſee of Rome, inclined the 
monks to blacken his character ſo much after his death, that his diſ- 
ace ſeems to have had but a little ſhare in the pity of ſucceding ages. 
Put yet who can think that the crimes laid to his charge were the real 
cauſes of his depoſal ? The men who make a faint of Dunsran, who 
led the way to this infamous practiſe of holding two biſhopricks toge- 
ther, and who magnify Lanrrank who took the primacy whilſt ST1- 
Gaxp was yet alive, can never pretend that the two firſt mentioned were 


| any part of the reaſons why ST1GaxD ſhould be depoſed, tho they are 


mentioned as ſuch. As to the article of the pall, the very examples of 
Lax RANK and ANSELM his immediate ſucceſſors, who performed all 
the functions of the primacy before they ſent to Rome for the pall, 
will ſcarcely ſuffer one to believe that there was any weight in that ob- 
econ. Indeed we may reaſonably enough ſuppoſe, that the pope 
would reſent his favouring the pretenſions of his competitor, and his 


obſtinate contempt of the papal ſummons. But the true, and only rea- 


oz, on the part of the king, for depoſing ST16anD, was probably a 
rclolution to put the power of metropolitan in the hands of a Norman; 
and ſo the other reaſons, which in fact were novel and inſignificant, 
were ſet up againſt him. The council itſelf was novel and irregular ; 
there was no canon in being which allowed the biſhops of Rome to 


conxene councils out of their own province; and at the meeting of 


this ynod it does not appear that any one biſhop was required to give 
his vote in this affair ; and the legates themſelves, it is very probable, 
were only tools to the king. But whatever might be the caſe in re- 
gard to STIGAND, it is on all hands agreed, that the pleaſure of the 
king alone determined this council, in the depoſition of the other 


bilbops and abbots, as well as the council which was held at Windſor 


not long after; the decrees of which, as it is acknowledged by the 
hiſtorians, were contrary to all laws divine and human. In ſhort mat- 
ters were ſo ordered by this artful prince, that before the year was 
lniſhed, there was nota man left in any ſtation in the church, who was 


capable of hurting the preſent government; but on the contrary, part- 


ly by death, partly by the addreſs of the king, and partly by 
the Norman faction in Epwazp's reign, all the great poſts in the 
church were put into the hands of men devoted to his intereſt. In 


this great turn of affairs his favourite Lanrrank was inveſted with the 


primacy ; the ſee of York was given to Twomas his chaplain ; Walk- 
LIN was made biſhop of Wincheſter ; and WALKERINE biſhop of Dur- 


am; the ſces of Norwich and Chicheſter were filled with HzrzrasT, 
Vol., I. Trr- --and 
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and STIGAND another chaplain ; Litchfield was given to PETER; the 
ſee of Wilton transferred to Saliſbury was filled by Hzzmay, nd 
Dorcheſter transferred to Lincoln was given to Reaic1vs; every cht 
of them divines out of Normandy. The bithops who were allowed to 
continue in their ſees, were chiefly ſuch as had been advanced by tha 
faction in the reign of his predeceffor, and were foreigners ; ſo thy 
except WuLsTan biſhop of Worceſter, and SW] ARD biſhop of Roche; 
ter, who were ſpared for their innocence and ſimplicity, there was ox 
one biſhop in England before the third year of the king's reign wa f. 
niſhed, who was not in the Norman intereſt, 1 OR, 


Boox V. 


The alterations in the monaſteries and religious houſes kept the ſans 
ace with the biſhopricks ; and Norman abbots were placed in all which 


the Engliſh were diſpoſſeſſed of. By ſuch partial meaſures was the Judp- 


ment of this king directed, that INcuLynus, who was his creature \ 
and preferred by him to the abbey of Croyland, acknowledges *that pall 
©. no merit was thought ſufficient to advance an Engliſhman, app 
« ſo much as to ſecure him in his former poſt ; and that the molt this 

ce unworthy foreigner was preferred before him.” It is the faſhin wh: 
among modern writers, taken up I ſuppoſe from Sir W. TEM TT WU be! 
| ſpeak of the moderation and gentleneſs of this prince; and to f chi. 
that he never acted as a conqueror, but made the ancient laws ad out 
conſtitutions of the realm the conſtant rule of all his actions. From of | 
what hiſtorians, or from what part of his conduct, they learn ths cel 
account of him, I dont know. If the reader will be at the pains vs 
conſult the original writers, he will be convinced that I have not agent. he 1 
vated his ill uſage of the Engliſh clergy ; nor affected to follow thoſe tor 
who made it their buſineſs to blacken his reputation: He will ſe Wo ! 
that there is not a fingle circumſtance related here, that is not to be mai 
met with in the hiſtories which were written before his death, or lei 
quickly after; even by authors who have endeavoured as much as they the 
could to juſtify and commend him. But his oppreſſions and injuſtice r 
to ſecure his government were ſo notorious, that they could not be and 

| concealed, nor could admit of any excuſe. It is highly probable, as ing 
have ſaid before, that the alterations which took effect about this time WM to. 

in the church, had been deſigned from the beginning of king Wi- och 
| LIAM'S reign ; and that this was the reformation of the Engliſh church ect 
which LanrRANK was ſent to Rome to concert three years before. If thay 
this prelate had not been in the ſecret, and intended then for the pri- bis 
macy which he afterwards was promoted to, withthe approbation of the | bot 
pope, we cannot account for his aſcribing his advancement chiefly '0 WM one 
his holineſs, which he does in a letter to him, nor for his being conſe- pal 
crated archbiſhop in the Auguſt of that year in which STIGAND Wa by 
deprived at Eaſter. But however that may be, the election and conle- of 
cration of this Italian to the ſee of Canterbury, were remarkable and not 


ſolemn. He was firſt elected by the church of Canterbury, and By 
N this 


this choice was agreed to by the biſhops and nobility at the king's court. 


and is conſecration was performed at the metropolitical church, at which 
on WY an the biſhops in England were either attending in perſon, or elſe ex- 
de caſed themſelves by meſſages and letters. The reader will obſerve that 
tar uns primate did not wait for a confirmation of his election from the 


biſhop of Rome, nor for bulls to empower the biſhops of the province 
to conſecrate him when he was elected; as was uſual in after times. Be- 
ing poſſeſſed of the ſupreme dignity in the Engliſh church, he wrote a 
letter to the pope, to complain of the difficulties and the burden he had 
plunged himſelf into by accepting it: and whilſt he purſued his duty 
with the zeal and vigour which became his ſtation, he faintly aſked 


ame to be excuſed, and to have the liberty of retiring. to his old mo- 
ch WAY naſtery. 
ig. 


Whatever has been ſaid by the later canoniſts of the neceſſity of the 


lure 
hat pall to qu alify for the functions of a metropolitan, yet this able prelate 
Or applied himſelf immediately to diſcharge that office, without waiting for 
nolt this qualification. But however that he might not ſeem totally to ſlight. 
ion what the court of Rome was pleaſed to think an eſſential point of duty, 
\ to he ſent a meſſenger thither to demand his pall. He had very lately diſ- 
y cheged an office of that ſort himſelf for the archbiſhop of Roan, with- 
nd cout giving that prelate the trouble of a journey to Rome: and the court 
rom of Rome was ſo far from thinking themſelves {lighted by this way of ad- 
ths ces, that they not only granted it to his grace of Roan, but the agent 
; to vas in ſuch favour with ALEXANDER, who was then in the chair, that 
gra- he was obliged to promiſe him to return in a little time to Rome, and 
boſe to make him a viſit of ſome months in his palace. Therefore an example 
fee do ficlh of ſending the pall, added to his perſonal intereſt with the pope, 

) be made it unneceſſary, as he thought, to go to Rome in perſon, and ſo- 
or licit it. But the pope led a reſerved and retired life, and under his name 
hey the church was governed at that time by HirpzsRanD; to whom Lan- 
tice N FRANK as his friend wrote a letter by his legate, deſiring his aſſiſtance 

t be and good offices. As ſure as the archbiſhop thought himſelf of ſucceed- 
381 ing in this buſineſs, the pall was refuſed to be ſent, and he was required 


Go come to Rome to receive it, as well as to concert meaſures relating to 


u- cher affairs. In the letter which HILDRBRAND wrote him on this ſub- 
ch ect, he endeavours indeed to ſoften his being refuſed, by telling him 

It that if there had been any precedent in granting the like favour to any of 
pri- bis predeceſſors he would not have met with a denial. But they muſt 
the both of them be very ignorant of the eclceſiaſtical hiſtory of England; the 
=o ane to make, and the other to be ſatisfied with this excuſe, ſince the 
nle- 


pall was ſent to Aus TIN by GRRCORY, and to Jus rus and Hoxonrus 

was by his ſucceſſors, as we have ſeen. There is no doubt but that the head 

nſc- of HitpezraND was at that time full of thoſe great deſigns, with which 

and WF rot long after he ſet all Europe in a flame. He did not think fit indeed 
2 


to 
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to let the archbiſhop know what thoſe other affairs were, the mea. 
ſures of which he wanted to concert with him; but the ambition 
ſcheme of that eccleſiaſtic which was ſoon after public, to ſet up a ſpi. 
ritual monarchy and to force all chriſtendom to ſubmit to it, incline, 
one to think that this was the ground of that reſolution to oblige the! 
archbiſhop to come for the pall; and that LAN RANK his friend, and 
the pope's friend, was then denied it. But be this as it might; it is ce. 
tain that the neceſſity of the pall was carried aiterwards fo very hich 
that it was laid down as a law of the Roman church, that an archbiſho 
could not conſecrate a biſhop, nor convene a provincial council, till hr 
had received his pall. Theſe were doctrines indeed of a later date; andi 
is therefore no wonder, if LAN FRANK, who was in the intereſt of the ſe 
of Rome, and one of the greateſt men of the age, was not enlightened 
yet fo far as to diſcern the importance of an uſage, which had hither 
paſſed as a matter of ceremony. We ſee him upon this account keeping 
on in the courſe of the ancient church; and without waiting for a con- 
firmation or a pall from Rome, applying himſelf to the exerciſe of his: 
metropolitical power. Among other acts of this power, he convened à 
council, wherein the new biſhops were conſecrated, and in which the 
piety and innocence of WuLsTAN biſhop of Worceſter, could no longer 
prevent his being depoſed. The conduct of the archbiſhop in thus g- 
ing on with the buſineſs of his office, without waiting for the retum of 
his agent with the pall, was ſo agreeable to the preſent ſentiments of 
the Engliſh church, that all the biſhops of his province made a ſolemn 
recognition of his authority, as their rightful metropolitan, in their pro 
feſſions of canonical obedience ; as well thoſe who had been conſecrated 
before, as thoſe who received their conſecration from him. Indeed the 
new archbiſhop of York, when he came for his conſecration, and wa 
required to make profeſſion of canonical obedience to the primate, aud 
to ſwear to the performance of the contents, as a cuſtomary acknov- 
ledgment made by his predeceſſors, refuſed them both; and upon thi 
his conſecration was for a time ſuſpended. But this affair being brougit| 
before the king and his great council, where Lan#raxx is ſaid to hae 
made out his claim with great ſtrength and clearneſs, it was reſolved 
that the oath ſhould be omitted for the preſent ; but that Twous WM 
ſhould make profeſſion of his obedience to the ſee of Canterbury in 
writing, which ſhould not be drawn however into example for his ſuc- 
ceſſors; unleſs it could be made appear that it was the ancient pradik. 
Though this affair was thus quieted for a time, and the archbiſhop df 
York ſubmitted to receive his conſecration on this condition, yet it a 


terwards broke out again, and became a laſting ſubject of diſpute. | 


Soon after this agreement the two archbiſhops ſet out together for 
Rome, accompanied by REmicivs biſhop of Lincoln; where the pft 
mate was received with the higheſt marks of reſpect. The pope 5 
5 | | 50 
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aamiſſion roſe up to embrace him, declaring however that he did i it, not 
on the ſcore of his ſtation but of his great merit and learning. But the en- 
ſertainment of the other two prelates is very myſterious and ſurprizing: 

they were received indeed at firſt with great civility, but they were im- 
mediately after both depoſed; the archbiſhop of Lokk as the ſon of a 
rieſt and the latter as having been guilty of covenanting with the king, 
chat in conſideration of his alliſting him in his expedition againſt Eng- 

land, be ſhould be advanced to a biſhopric if the king ſucceeded. The 


. rater ſtaff and ring being thus taken from them by the pope, Lax- 
0 Funk made uſe of his intereſt in their fayour : he repreſented them 


both as men of letters and merit, and of great uſe to the king in the 
beginning of his new government; upon which, it is ſaid, that the pope 


thought fit of reſtoring them to their ſtations ; which he did accordingly. 
This "ſtrange unaccountable ſtory has been ſo generally copied by one 
writer from another, that one does not know how to call it into queſ- 


ö is certain that this ſummary way of depofing biſhops was a thing un- 
1. WY £092 at that time in Rome Gif; and what the papacy never arrived to 
0 when it had carried its authority to the greateſt height. The being fon of 
= þ prieſt was likewiſe ſo far then from being thought a juſt ground of de- 
of WW piivation, that a decretal was made, as cardinal BaRONIUs ſays, by this 
* very pope againſt it. It is an extravagant abſurdity to ſuppoſe that an 
_ chbiſhop ſhould be depoſed for an infelicity which he could not help, 
and which the canons of he church had never made a crime; and all 
ted this too without any proceſs, by an authority which had no foundation 
the then, either in law or fact, over an Engliſh biſhop. As little ground docs 
wi there ſem to be for the pretence of charging the Bey of LIN colN with 
ae ſimony in order to depoſe him. By the conſtitutions of Normandy, the 
u- abbics were obliged to aſſiſt the duke in his expeditions with men and 
this hories; and one we the monks always attended to preſent them in the 
wit ANN eme of the abbey, and to ſee that they were e with all things 
ave neceſſary, It was obedience therefore, and not choice, which brou a 
nel Rnaslus into England: and if we add to this the character which is 
Lien of his humility, charity, and great piety, and: how unlikely it Was 
yin that a man under the vows of poverty ſhould be able to aſſiſt the king 
fuc- t his own expence, we muſt either conclude that there was no ground 
ai, vo charge that prelate with limony, or elſe that ſomething more is meant 
p of by fimony, in our ancient writers than the purchaſe of a biſhop ric. But 
t de matten which our hiſtorians have left n pro- 


leſſion made to LANYRANEK by RIMISIUS may in part explain. Hav- 
Ing recounted the depoſal of archbiſhop STIGAND net the; reaſons for it; 
he adds, that the Lenk paſſed upon him involved all that had received 
pri conſecration at his hands, requiring W they ſhould either he ſuſpended 


it h er depoſed: that this particularly had hea his awn caſe, who had been 


{100 "For. I. Uu u conſecrated 


Kl ered the enſigns of their authority to 1 with a power if he 


tion, at the fame time one does not know how well to believe it. It 


—————— are” — — 
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cConſecrated by that prelate; but having aſked pardon of the pope duri 


been, as almoſt all our writers relate it, he could never have offered th; 


poſſeſſion of their reſpective truſts. This was the ceremony known after. 


going by the name of ſimony, when MaTESURVY and DI SE To rote 


poſal of the biſhops, and their reſtoration, is expreſſed too by takin 


monly thought of, and that the pretences of illegitimacy and ſimom 


the ſcheme of the court of Rome, as to aſſiſt in covering the ſecret df 


and in what way ſoever our hiſtorians ſpeak of it, the whole condud 


on the royal power, which the humility of the apoſtolic ſee ſo paſſion-| 
ately breathed after. The two archbiſhops however having received the 


nonical obedience from the ſee of Vork to Canterbury, and the juriſdie- | 
tion over thebiſhops of Litchfield, Lincoln, and Worceſter, which Tx014 


the king, the cauſe was brought before them at Windſor; and being 
then undetermined, was finally argued in another council at Wincheſter. 


his ſtay at Rome, he had by Lanzranx's interceſſion obtained it (þ 
him. This is the account which he gives himſelf: and had the &, 


falſhood to his metropolitan who knew and was concerned in the wh, 
affair. There muſt therefore be a difference, in what the ancient hiſt. 
rians, and what we call ſimony; which our later writers who late 
tranſcribed the ſtory have never ſtaid to conſider. The kings of England 
for ſome ages paſt, not only nominated their biſhops, but by delivering 
them a ſtaff and a ring, as ſupreme ordinaries, had put them into the 


wards by the name of inveſtiture, which occaſioned ſo much trouh] 
and contention in this and the ſucceeding age; and which Hr. 
BRAND, When he was pope about two years after, declared to be here 
and ſimony to accept from a lay hand. A lay inveſtiture therefore 


their hiſtories, has in part accounted for this myſterious ſtory : the de- 


away, and giving back, their ſtaff and ring; which makes it probable 
that the court of Rome had ſome further meaning than what is con- 


were made uſe of only to prepare the way to an uſurpation, which 
H1LDEBRAND appears then to have ſat his heart upon; the taking the 
inveſtiture of biſhops out of the hand of princes, Kal. 


It may be concluded, I think, that LAN FRANK complied ſo far vii 
this affair from the king, by bearing a part himſelf in this tranſaction: | 


and circumſtances of the affair, and the ſpirit of the court of Rome at 
that time being conſidered, one cannot help ſuſpecting, that the 
myſtery is unravelled, by faying it was the firſt fruits of that uſurpation 


pall, their next buſineſs was to get their controverſy decided about the c- 


claimed. But the pope was too wiſe to embroil himſelf in an affair which 
he knew he had nothing to do with; and therefore wiſely declining 
the matter adviſed them to refer it tothe king and his council. Thus the 
two archbiſhops returned to England, with their controverſy utidecided; | 
but being equally deſirous to put an end to it, at the next great feſtival 
after their arrival, when the biſhops and abbots always attended upon 


The 


CENT:. XI. 
The archbiſhop of York inſiſted on the model of GRRNGORT the great; 
which had fixed the primacy of all England in the perſon of Avusrin, 
nd not on the ſee of Canterbury: becauſe at his death, the ſee was to 
be transferred to London, the fees of London and York were to ftand 
upon an equal fogt of privilege and independance, and the reſpective 
archbiſhops were to, place according to the priority of their conſecration, 
Had he gone no further in his plea, it would not have been in LaN- 
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-2anx's power to have anſwered it. But Trois laid claim to the 
gioceſes of Lincoln, Worceſter, and Litchfield, as within his province, and 
pretended that the biſhops had been anciently ſubject to his predeceſſors; _ 
which he could not prove. It is true the midland parts of England were 
converted by the biſhops of the kingdom of Northumberland, or by 


{ach of the clergy as had received their orders and miſſion from them . 


Land not from AvusTIN or his companions : a king of Northumberland 


had the honour to be the firſt founder of the ſee of Lindeſey ; but there 

was no pretence for ſaying, that the biſhops of Lincoln, Worceſter, and 
Lichfield were ſubject to the ſee of York. In anſwer to this plea, 
it was urged by Lanrrank, that the primacy was to be conſidered the 
fame as if the ſee had been fixed at London, the metropolis of the king- 
dom, fince GREGORY had decreed it ſhould be fo; that he had the con- 
ſtitutions of ſeveral popes to confirm the privileges of his {ee ; that ſome 
of his predeceſſors had exerciſed juriſdiction within the province of Vork; 


Land that he had the judgment of the kings and biſhops of England and 


an uſage of near four hundred year on his fide. 


The laſt was his beſt 


and ſtrongeſt anſwer; and upon a full hearing of the whole matter, it 


was determined that the primacy did of right belong to the ſee of Can- 

terbury 3 that the archbifhops of York ſhould be obliged to make pro- 
leſſion of canonical obedience to it at their conſecration; that on the 
death of an archbiſhop of Canterbury, the archbiſhop of York ſhould 
relort to Canterbury upon the king's nomination to the vacant primacy, 
and together with the biſhops of the province aſſiſt at the conſecration 

of the new archbiſhop. The archbiſhop of York was to hold his title 
and authority of metropolitan ; but he and his ſuffragans were obliged 
to attend the ſynods convened by the archbiſhop of Canterbury, and 
to be governed by his directions. As to the bounds of the two pro- 
vnces, Thouas was obliged to drop his pretenſions to the three dio- 
cles; and all the north of England from the dioceſe of Lichfield n 
the Weſt, and from the Humber on the South, was declared his 

province. Thus the controverſy between the two metropolitans was 
determined for that time; and a writing in form of an agreement 
was figned by the king and queen, the pope's legate, the archbiſhop of 
CaxrERRUR v, thirteen biſhops, and eleven abbots. The reader per- 
aps will be of opinion, that this controverſy between two archbiſhops 


about their juriſdiction was not of moment enough to require ſuch a 


minute account of it; but it was abſolutely neceſſary that he ſhould | 
0 know 
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60 Boon y 
know the grounds of it, becauſe of the frequent alluſions to their diff. 
rences in the ſequel of this hiſtory. + 51 bon St 


The diſpute being thus ended and the aſſembly broke up, Lay. 
FRANK ſent two epiſtles to Rome, the one to the pope and the other i, 
HIL DEBRAN D; in which he gives an account of his ſucceſs with ſuch 
marks of ſatisfaction, as plainly enough ſhew that he had ſet his hear 
upon it. Amidſt his exaltation, he had forgot the caution and reſery, 
which he was forced afterwards to make uſe of in all his diſpatches 0 
the court of Rome; and gave a greater ſhare of this affair to the Pope 
in his ſtrains of flattery than in truth his holineſs had any right to; fg 
he had refuſed to meddle in it. But however this prelate might for 
the preſent comply with the deſigns of the court of Rome, yet it is plan 
he changed his ſentiments when he had time to conſider the conſe. 
quence z and took part with the King againſt the holy fee, as will ap. 
pear a little further. At preſent we are to view him on the fide of the 
pope, entring into meaſures which were probably concerted when he 


uuas at Rome, to break a deſign of diſpoſſeſſing the cathedral monks, 


and bringing ſecular canons in their ſtead. A change of that kind wx 
about this time projected by ſome of the biſhops, with the king's conſent: 
and had he taſted of thoſe miſchiefs which the bigotry and ſtiffnck of 
the monaſtic ſpirit drew upon ſome of his ſucceſſors, it is probable that 
this defign would have been accompliſhed. Whether it was the inte- 
reſt which the ſee of Rome had in the preſervation of the religious, or 
the particular affections of the primate which led him to it, I dont 
know; but he was much againſt the deſign, and at his return to Eng- 
land brought a letter from the pope to recommend the monaſtic order 
to the king. The letter of ALEXANDER, together with the firmneſ of 
the archbiſhop in refuſing to give his conſent, might occaſion the de- 
ſign to be laid aſide; but it did not alter the ſentiments of the king 

and the biſhops : they ſtill thought that the placing monks in cathe- 


dral churches, who were for the moſt part laymen, was contrary tothe 


primitive deſign of thoſe inſtitutions; which were to be as colleges ol! 
prieſts to ſerve as council and aſſiſtants to the biſhops in all the office] 
cf their function. Beſides, the monks of England had fallen in with 


the vanity and luxury of the age; indulged themſelves in all forts of 
diverſions. in fine horſes, equipage, and a pompous way of living; and 
o far gave themſelves up to a licentiouſneſs of every kind, that except 


— name, they had little to diſtinguiſh them from other men. The 


arehbiſhop, perceiving that almoſt all the Norman biſhops here ® 
well as the king were in theſe ſentiments, and fearing. leſt they ſhould 
prevail againſt the monks notwithſtanding the pope's epiſtle in their 
behalf, applied immediately to him for a reinforcement. The pope 


taking advantage of a pretended epille of Gzzcory the great w 
Aus IN, in which he confirms the monks of Canterbury in w_ 
| — = 


* 
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places, ſent a decretal epiſtle directed to the archbiſhop and condemned 


he intended change. This aftair of the religious was not the only ar- 
"cle recommended to the King in the pope's letter to him. He tells 


r 6 rim that AGELRIC biſhop of Chicheſter was not regularly depoſed by 
fuch his legates3 and therefore defired that his cauſe might be heard over 
cart again by the archbiſhop, whom he made his legate on that occaſion. 
ere There is no doubt but that the judgment of the pope in this affair was 
s to WW very right one, and that the depoſals, to ſerve the intereſt of the 
dope Norman revolution, were all irregular : but the ſame reaſons which 
ter made that proceeding neceſſary to the king's affairs, made it no leſs 
er beceſſary to defend it; and whatever deference the conqueror might 
plain WAY pay to the biſhops of Rome, yet his whole conduct ſhews that he was not 
ne- ſnfible of any duty but ſuch as was conſiſtent with his right and inte- 
ap- et: this affair therefore, notwithſtanding the recommendations it 
the brought along with it, was laid aſleep, and the depoſed biſhop conti- 


nued a prifoner as long as he lived; whilſt his ſucceſſor fate quiet and 
undiſturbed from the ſee of Rome. As little regard was paid to the 


dioceſe of York and Lincoln, which had been a matter of diſpute be- 
tween their reſpective biſhops, and carried to the court of Rome. His 


that WW holineſs recommended this affair particularly to the king; but it does not 
inte. appear that it was ever conſidered during his life; at leaſt it is certain, 
„ chat it was never finally adjudged till the reign of his ſon WILLIAuu. 
dont The conqueror was of a different ſtamp from the devout and ſubmiſ- 
ing- five Saxon princes; and governed the clergy of his kingdom, as well 
der as the reſt of his ſubjects, with an abſolute ſway. Tho he ſuffered the 
4 of WY pope's legates to preſide at a council, it was only that he might get 
de: nd of ſome biſhops who gave him diſturbance, with greater caſe ; but 
king when he found that the ſame council had ſcruples about concurring 
the- with him in all his meaſures, he then exerted his abſolute power, 
) 1 without troubling himſelf to wait for a canonical ſentence. 
8 0 | 
ices! It was not long that pope ALEXANDER was mortified with this con- 
with WW temptuous uſage from the king of England: he died in the year fol- 
s of WW lowing, and was ſcarcely cold, before HIL DEBRAND who had governed 
and WW him, thruſt himſelf into his chair. Whether it was by military force, 
cept I or by election, for the hiſtorians are not agreed, that he was advanc- | 
The ed to the papacy on the very day his predeceſfor died, yet the haſt 
e 4 Wi i made to poſſeſs it, and the proofs he had before given of his aſpir- 
ould ing enterprizing temper, made it eaſy to foreſee what the world had 
ther to expect from him. He was a man of a low ſtature, the ſon of a 
pope i Carpenter, and took upon himſelf the name of GREGORY VII. in ho- 
p to our of the fixth who had been his ſchoolmaſter ; and in whoſe for- 
eit 


laces I his abdication. The new pope had been bred to buſineſs, had a juſt 


e * knowlege 


pope's recommendations in the ſame epiſtle about the boundaries of the 


tunes he had been a partaker, as well during his pontificate, as after 
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knowlege of men and things, and was perfectly well acquainted with te the 
preſent ſtate of the Weſtern churches, and with the courts of Princes 
He had a natural pride and haughtineſs of temper, which was g 


elated by his opinion of the great character he had aſſumed, that * 7] 
could bear no counſels which ſeemed to leſſen the idea he had of t: hc 
or to thwart his deſigns which were as vaſt and boundleſs as his an. . c: 
tion. He had the ſole honour of conceiving and beginning theſe de. ori 
ſigns, which the moſt daring ſpirit of any of his predeceſſors had neyer Can 
attempted, whatever they might incline to. Theſe deſigns it ſei bei 
were nothing leſs, than to become lord ſpiritual and temporal over the par 
whole earth; the ſupreme judge and determiner of all affairs civil adi mal 
eccleſiaſtical ; the diſpoſer not only of biſhopricks, archbiſhopricks, aof 
other church emoluments, but alſo of ſtates and kingdoms, and revenus cer 
of particular perſons ; or as Du Pin expreſſes it, his aim was to bring al ber 
the crowned heads under his ſubjection, and to oblige them to hold ther bad 

| Kingdoms as fiefs of the holy ſee, and to govern them at his diſcretion, nc 
From this little ſketch of Gxz cory the ſeventh's character, the reader we. 
will be able to judge of the ſpirit by which he acted in the affairs ent 
the Engliſh church. He was no ſooner advanced to the papacy, than tte 
he notified it to king WiLLiam ; who returned his compliment, by tho! 
ſending an ambaſſador to congratulate him on his acceſſion. But in lim 
order to underſtand the reaſons which led GREGOR to ſet all EurogeiMd:n 


into a flame, it will be neceſſary to digreſs a little from the- aftars of 
England, to take a view of the deſigns of the court of Rome. The 

firſt and great ſubjects of the pope's application and addreſs were to 
take the diſpoſal of the revenues of the church out of the hands df 
_ princes, and then to bring the clergy from their dependance on ther 

{overeigns to a dependance on the {ee of Rome. There were many 
other particulars of great moment in his thoughts; but for the moſt 
part they were only branches of theſe two great heads, and ſuch a df 
courſe would fall into his hands if he ſucceded in theſe to his vill, 
In order to colour over his deſign of taking the diſpoſal of the wealth] 
of the church into the hands of the biſhops of Rome, the pretence of 
| fimony, and the great corruption in beſtowing eccleſiaſtical prefer 
ments, were made uſe of; as being totally inconſiſtent with the honor 
of Gop, and the diſcipline of the church. To the other part of lis 
ſcheme, he thought it neceſſary, to ſet the clergy looſe from the civil 
governments they lived under, by deſtroying the conſideration of wives 
and children, their uſual pledges to the ſtate; and therefore he im- 
mediately began by all poſſible means to force the preſent, clergy to 
forſake their wives, and to prevent the marriage of their ſucceſſors 
for which a canon of the council of Nice, and the example of ant! 
quity were pretended. Theſe great defigns being thus artfully covered, 

and all the ſkill of Gzzcory being employed to poſſes the world with 


an opinion of the great advantages which would accrue to religion 0 
uch v — ha 
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ne church from theſe alterations, a great many whoſe good diſpoſitions 
ot the better of their judgments, were drawn into his ſnare. 
8 | , 0 


The king of England, the better to make his court to his holineſs, 
who began his pontificate in the loudeſt outeries againſt ſimony, paſſed 
a canon at a council which he held in Normandy for the cxtirpation 
ok it: but ſeeing perhaps into the reaſon of GezcGorvy's conduct, the 
canon was formed as cautiouſly as if he had intended to counteract it; 
being confined to the diſpoſal of abbeys, archdeaconrys, deanrys, and 
parochial churches, without any notice at all of biſhopricks : and to 
make it go down the better, the king went fo far into the other part 
of the pope's deſign, that he made uſe of his authority to compel the 
cergy to leave their wives. Thus ſtood the harmony and agreement 
between the pope and WILLIAu. But the archbiſhop of CN TEREBURY 
had been on ſuch terms of intimacy with the former before his advance- 
ment, that the pope made himſelf ſure of all the aſſiſtance which it 
wWas in LAN RANK 's power to give him. In this confidence his holineſs 
ſent a meſſenger over to the primate, not only to notify his acceſſion to 
the papal chair, but alſo to acquaint him by word of mouth, with 
thoſe affairs which he ſays he durſt not truſt to the keeping of thoſe about 
him; to whom he gave in appearance the marks of his higheſt confi- 
dence, The ſecret, whatever it was, we may be ſure, was of the 
greiteſt moment: but notwithſtanding the fingular confidence which 
he repoſed in the archbiſhop, LAN FRANK ſeems to have trod exactly in 
his maſters ſteps, and to have been. true to his intereſt, and the charac- 
ter which he had honoured him with. Tho GREGORVY therefore, preſ- 
led him very importunately to come to Rome and concert matters with 
him, yet the archbiſhop. would not ſtir : and when he exerted his 
power, and again and again commanded him to attend his councils at 
Rome, LaNFRANK not only refuſed to go, but anſwered his com- 
mands in ſuch a manner as in effect amounted tc a denial of his au- 
thority over him. For whilſt he perſiſted in a refuſal to obey the ſum- 
mons of GazGory, he told him that he would obſerve the canons of 
the church, and obey him fo far as they required him. How well 
ſuch an anſwer as this was received at Rome, the ſpirit and deſign of 
this haughty pontiff make it eaſy enough to conjecture. An autho- 
ty founded in divine right without any limitation, is fo different a 
thing from an authority ſet up by human inſtitutions and circumſcribed 


by canons, that the leaſt inference we can draw from LAN FRANK 's con- 
7.00 WWW duc, will convince us that he knew of no authority which the biſhops 
1s; Not Rome had over the primate of England by any canon of the church, 
i ad much leſs by any divine right. 3 
1 ti bend | 
vith But whilſt the king and the archbiſhop ſeem to have acted thus in 
5 oncert to break the meaſures of GREOORVY, they played the ſame art- 
t | | 


K fu) 
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ful game which his holineſs had diſcovered, and made the moſt ſolemn 
profeſſions of a profound veneration for the holy chair. The ſkill in 
the game on each {ide was ſo equal, and it was played with ſuch ad. 
dreſs, that it is hard to ſay which of the parties gained the mop. 
Theſe ambitious deſigns, however artfully covered, drew upon him 
many enemies; who denying the canonicalneſs of his election ſet u 
the archbiſhop of RaveNnNa in oppoſition to him. The acknowleds. 
ing GREGOR Y therefore as the rightful pope, which depended merely 

on the pleaſure of the king as one of the prerogatives of the crown, 


was ſo neceſſary a piece of ſervice to him at this time, that the haughty 
prelate thought it his intereſt to conceal his reſentment, and to ſtoop | 


a little to the reſolute and ſteddy temper of WILLIAu. 


During the 


| abſence of the king in Normandy, the archbiſhop called a council to 


meet in London, that there might not ſeem to be any neglect of the 
affairs of the church of England. The council confifted of the two 
archbiſhops, eleven Engliſh, and one Norman biſhop, the archdeacon 


of Canterbury, and one and twenty abbots : and becauſe the uſe of | 
ſynods in England had been many years intermitted, there were ſere 
ral proviſions made in conformity to the ancient canons. The firſt |} 
thing agreed upon was the precedency of the biſhops, wherein the 


right hand of the primate was aſſigned to the archbiſhop of York, 
the place on the left to the biſhop of London, next to the archbiſhop 
of York was the place of the biſhop of Wincheſter, and the ret ac- 
cording to the priority of their conſecration. The better to preſerve a 
full decorum in ſuch aſſemblies, it was decreed, that except the biſhops 


and abbots, no one ſhould preſume to ſpeak in council but with the | 
leave of the metropolitan : a decree which very naturally leads one to 


think, that the lower dignitaries and clergy of England had at this 


time neither ſuffrage nor place in provincial councils. Indeed the men- 


tioning the archdeacon of Canterbury as the only perſon of that order 
preſent, and even he is omitted by IncuLyaus, makes it plain that 
archdeacons were not yet generally eftabliſhed in the Engliſh church. 
The Benedictine order was in part confirmed in this council; and the 
canons of Sardice and Laodicen, which direct the ſettling of epiſcopal 


ſees in the moſt conſpicuous places in the dioceſe, were received. The 


king having given his conſent before, the ſee of Sherburn was removed 


to Saliſbury, Seoſly to Chicheſter, and Lichfield to Cheſter : but the 


removal of the reſt, which by this decree of the council ſhould have 


been made, were deferred till the king's return. Marriages to the e. 
venth degree of blood were prohibited; ſimony was condemned; di- 


vination, caſting lots, ſorcery and enchantments were diſallowed ; and 


the ancient canons forbidding eccleſiaſticks to be judges in caſes of blood, | 


were revived and put in force. Theſe are all the acts of this council 
that are extant z and they contain nothing new. * 


* 


In 


In 
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In the following year another council was convened at Wincheſter ; 
in which the marriage of the fecular canons was forbid. The paro- 


chial clergy already married were not obliged to leave their wives, but 
their future marriages were not allowed. There are ſuch different co- 
es of this council, that tho they have the marks of the age upon 
them, and were certainly produced at that time, yet would incline one 
to think that they are not the acts of the ſame council. The fifth de- 
cree in the Worceſter copy requires the biſhops to conſtitute arch- 
Jeacons and other miniſters in the church; which probably led to the 


But in the copy from the Cotton library, the fifth requires that altars 
{ould be made of ſtone; the ſixth forbids the uſe of beer or water 
unmixed in the adminiſtration of the ſacrament, and requires wine and 
water: the ſeventh confines baptiſm, unleſs in caſes of danger, to the 


more than had been laid upon it in the reign of Epwaxp the third. 
If the laity were accuſed of any miſdemeanour with reference to reli- 


gon, and refuſed to ſubmit to the order of their biſhop, they were to be 
called before him three times ; if they refuſed to appear and make ſatiſ- 
faction at the third ſummons, they were to be excommunicated : and if 
they fubmitted to the biſhop's ſentence after excommunication, they 
were nevertheleſs to pay their penalty to the biſhop for their contumacy. 
No perſon was to permit his daughter or relation to be married without 
procuring the prieſts bleſſing ; and all marriages ſolemnized without this 


circumſtance, was to be eſteemed no better than fornication. As LAN- 
FRANK laboured thus to eſtabliſh the diſcipline and outward adminiſ- 
tration of the church of England, fo it is not improbable that he took 


great pains to defend abroad; the corporal preſence of CHRIS in the ſa- 
crament, Tt is certain that this was contrary to the doctrine of the Eng- 
liſh church at the Norman conqueſt : and tho Gop does ſometimes give 
men up to ſtrong deluſions that they ſhould believe a lie, and this doc- 


tine was now received with greedineſs by ſome of the Romiſh church, 


nion that prevailed only amongſt the vulgar and illiterate : the primate 


bable, that from the time of the Norman revolution, this opinion be- 


till in time it prevailed and became the doctrine of the church. But 


Vor. L 8 r 


change that not long after was introduced into the eccleſiaſtical polity. 


ſeaſts of Eaſter and Whitſuntide ; the ninth prohibits burials in 
churches 3 the thirteenth enjoins biſhops to hold their ſynods twice a 
year; and the ſixteenth forbids chalices made of wax or wood. No 
pariſh prieſt was to ſuffer any burden or encumbrance on his church 


ſome ſteps towards the reception of that opinion which he had taken 


et except LAN FRANK and ſome few others of this age, it was an opi- 


himſelf owns, that thoſe who oppoſed it were very numerous, but he 
thinks fit to reproach them with the name of ſchiſmaticks. It is pro- 


gan to be propagated in England, and grew up ſilently and unperceived * 
hilſt this change was made ſo quietly by. the archbiſhop, who had a 
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great ſhare in the nomination of the Norman biſhops and clergy, put into 
the room of the Engliſh ones whom the conqueror had turned qu. 
Gztcory puſhed on his deſigns, notwithſtanding the ſeeming inyincyy, 
difficulties that ſtood in his way, with an amazing vigour and boldneß 
In ſhort the deſigns of that prelate were by this time become ſo viſhle 
to all Europe, that in the emperor's circular letter to the princes aul 
biſhops of the empire, © he implores their aſſiſtance in the urgent ge- 
ce ceſſity he lay under, and in that oppreſſion under which both the 
ce empire and church laboured thro the tyranny of Hir.DzBRanD, why 

deſigned to take upon himſelf the regal and facerdotal authority, con- 
« trary to divine inſtitution, which had committed the one to prince, 
«und the otter wo bilbops.”” ©. . 02, 0007: 2003 209 ara 


* 


- 
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* Whilſt the pope had thus ſwallowed up the civil and ecelefiaftiey 
25 of the whole world in his own imagination, we may be fur 
e had a reckoning to make with the King of England. According 
ſoon after the return of WILLIAM out of Normandy, he ſent. his leogte 
Huszzr to let him know, that the kingdom of England was the pa- 


Fif * { 


ceſſor knew no other name but that of a yearly penſion, was nothing 
leſs than a tribute. But a very little reaſon, even the ſhadow of it, 
enough to engage the faith of a man, who is already reſolved to beliere; 
and therefore we muſt not wonder, if this vain prelate perfuaded him- 
ſelf that he had a pretence to the crown of England. It is however ſo 
very unuſual to hear men rave in cold blood, that one cannot help be- 
ing a little furprized, for a man in his ſenſes to make uſe of the charity | 
of the kings of England to prove them vaſſals. But by whateyer mea- 
ſures the ambitious pontiff might conduct his reaſoning, the underſtand- 
ing of WILLIAu lay quite another way: in his anſwer therefore to Gri- MI 
GORY, he affirmed that his predeceſſors the kings of England Had neter 
given an oath of fidelity to the biſhops of Rome; that he himſelf had 
never promiſed any ſuch thing, and would never pay any fealty to him: 
he plainly told him that he held the crown of none but Gop and | 
ſword, and that he would not make it dependant on any petſon living: | 
as to the neglect of collecting the money which it was uſual tg ſend to 


Rome, and which had been occaſioned by his abſence, the Ein f romil i 
it ſhould be remedied, and the money paid ; but further than that he 


- 


would not go. It is no difficult matter to judge, from the ſpirit and 
deſign of GRECORY, how this wiſe and reſolute anſwer was rere ge * 


Rome. Imagining perhaps that LAN TRANE was not zealous in his in- 


Int MAE 1 , . . 1 . | 
FE: reſt, and that the mortification which he had met with from the king 
ile i England was in a ęreat meaſure owing to that prelate, in return it 


may be for the mottification which he had met with himſelf about the 
al, the pope not only reproached him with forgetting his obligations 


* the holy ſee, but ſummoned him immediately to come to Rome. 
ne. Ihe archbiſhop excuſing himſelf from obeying the ſummons, a ſecond 
the order was ſent him; requiring, that all excuſes being laid aſide, he 


Tould not fail to be at Rome in four month's time. The ſecond ſum- 
nons was however to as little purpoſe as the former; the primate aſſured 
him that the king would not permit him to go out of England, and by 
the laws it was made impracticable for any man to depart the kingdom 
without his leave. But this excuſe, inſtead of mending the matter, only 


i WY fied to make it worſe. To alledge the will of a king, or the muni- 
fue cipal law of a country, in contradiction to an authority claimed ; by. dj 1 
a0 vine right, was ſuch a ſhock to the ambitious ſchemes of this haughty 
mM ok we may be ſure could not be ſupported with any degree of 
be. Pl Beſides, the more LANFRAN x's character, andthe opinion the 
+ of world had received of his learning and abilities, made the pretenſions of 
1, bsscoav appear novel and indefenſible, the more infupportable in 1% 
the orion was the affront. But however the archbiſhop ſtood his ground; 
he and acted like'a man who believed it his duty to obey his prince. The 
my big on his part was no leſs ſteady in defending the rights of his church 
e. ad cn againſt GazGony s uſurpation. He not only ſupported his 
1. WY private in the diſcharge of his duty by not going to Rome, but with- 
ang aut au regard to the new maxims which the pope had thought fit to 
„ ſet up, he took ſuch meaſures in the affairs relating to the church and 
wy to religion, as with the advice of his biſhops and nobility he thought 
+. WH ot convenient. Nay further, on the legate's daring to threaten him, 
75 he publiſhed an edict, wherein he forbad his ſubjects to acknowledge 
Ka any pope but whom he firſt allowed of, or to receive any orders from 
unity | Rome without his leave. e e 
My | Gxxcory however was not wanting to his own deſigns : ſometimes 
TOY he pretended to have the moſt ſincere and paſſionate affection for the 


perſon of the king, and hoped to gain upon him by flattery: at other 


ever 

1d WY imes he ſhook the rod over his head, exhorted him to his duty towards 
im: he holy Roman church, and magnified the power, which as he pre- 
1 tended Gop had given him, to correct, as well as reprove and admo- 

ing: niſh princes: he did not omit to acquaint him that the royal dignity 

4 to a under the care of the apoſtolic ſee: and as tho this was not enough 

ſed to humble the king's ſpirit, he told him further, that the two great 

t he bowers by which Gop defigned to govern the world, were the {a- 

aud <'dotal and the royal, of which the former reſembled the ſun, as the 
d at latter did the moon: but when all this furious eloquence was loſt up- 
INE, 6 SINE Es ON 
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which reſtrain other men. In an epiſtle therefore to Huszzr his |.. 


anger of St. PETER. Tho GREGORV thus thundered out his menacy 
before his legate, yet his intereſt making it neceſſary not to break ei. 
_ tirely with the king, but if poſſible to gain his ends with time and pa- 


tience, therefore in this ſame epiſtle to HUBERT, he gave him ffeſh 


vened to meet at Rome in the following lent. A great number of the 
Weſtern biſhops obeyed the ſummons, and met at the time and ple 
appointed, and it ſeemed to carry the appearance of a patriarchal coun- 
cil; but not one Engliſh biſhop was preſent at it, nor ſo much aa 


biſhop, an Italian by his birth, could have been ignorant of the right 


a ſupremacy by divine right any part of the doctrine received at that 
rection from the king, and grounded their contempt of the pope's au- 
nation againſt his holineſſes claim. 
ments; he ſet as good a face as he could on this contempt of his au- 
thority, and appeared at the head of this famous council. My de- 
content myſelf with telling the reader, that this haughty prelate hav- | 


ing formed a deſign to overturn the ancient government of the chil 
tian church, and to raiſe himſelf and his ſucceſſors to the Rate of mo- 


_ emperors impoſed on their feudatories and vaſſals. But the Italian, 


on the king, the pope ſpoke his heart, and inveighed againſt hin P 
ſuch extravagant and unuſual terms, as plainly ſhew his paſſions we. 
all of a ſize; and not one of them governed by the common meaſure, 


gate in England, he thus vents his reſentment againſt the king; « 
de whilſt he was denied the honour due to the holy chair, he had 10 
ce regard for his money that of all the kings of the earth, pagan king 
ce not excepted, no one ever attempted that againſt the apoſtolic ſce 
ce which the king of England does not bluſh to do. For who waz 
<« ever {0 impudent and irreverent, as to forbid the archbiſhops 2nd 
<« biſhops to viſit Rome? But it he did not give over theſe and th. 
ce like practiſes he ſhould be made ſenſible that he had provoked the 


inſtructions to ſend a new monition to the biſhops of England; that 
two out of each province ſhould attend the ſynod which he had con- 


excuſe was made for their neglect. One cannot think that the ach. 
of the holy patriarch, or of the bounds of his patriarchate ; neither 
could the Engliſh biſhops have been ſo negligent of their duty as to 
deſpiſe the ſummons. But the truth of the matter is, they had nearer 
acknowledged the patriarchal power of the biſhops of Rome; nor wa 
time in the church of England. Therefore as the biſhops acted by di- 


thority on the law of England, their refuſal to attend this ſynod was 
in fact a public and authentic remonſtrance of the Engliſh church and 


Grtcory however was not of a turn to be diſpirited by diſappoint- 


ſign does not allow me to enter much into the acts of it; and I muſt 


narchy, changed the uſual form of profeſſions of obedience to the holy 
ſee from primates, into an oath of fidelity; like what the kings and 


F rench, 
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ere prench, and German biſhops oppoſed the novelty ; and were treated 
IJ by bim accordingly. In ſhort the great number of thoſe biſhops that were 
. communicated or depoſed by his ſole will and pleafurey added to what 
hat WW $420n1ws calls the dictates of this pope and the privileges of the holy 
no Le, filled all chriſtendom with furprize and horror. One would think 
ng: WY indeed that this prelate had been raiſed by providence as a judgment 
ſee, WW on the chriſtian church; in whom we find fuch an original of ambition 
sas the world had never heard of. But I muſt leave his deſigns and 
and the lame which it put the weſtern churches into, to obſerve the courſe 
the MW which they ſteered who had the care and government of the church of 
the England. The intended uſurpations of this holy father were by this 
acs eme become fo public that it was impoſſible not to {ce them; eſpeci- 
en. ally for the king of England not to fee them, who underſtood his rights 
pa- and the meafure of his authority as well as any body; and wanted 
rel . neither ſpirit nor conduct to maintain them. He was happy too in a 
that e {t of biſhops, who thought the laws the meaſures of their obedience 
on- WW in civil matters: at leaſt this was the caſe of the archbiſhop, who ap- 
the pears by all his conduct to have been equally careful of the dignity of 
lac: WW th: crown, and of the rights and honour of the Englith church. At 
un- the ame time therefore that the King and his biſhops agreed to carry it 
any WW far to pope Gzrz conv, they alſo concerted , meaſures to keep him at 4 
rch- WW proper diftance ; and without permitting him to encroach upon them, 
ght to make uſe of their own power in ſettling and governing all eccleſi- 
ther aftical affairs within the kingdom. I have; faid already. that it ſeems 
as to 


lever form the Engliſh church upon the model of that which he had ſettled 
WS in Nortrrandy to his ſatisfaction. He had found that a general divi- 
that WW fon of his dominions into baronys and knights fees, not only aſcer- 
y di- faincd his' force and revenues, but alſo ſecured the dependance of the 
Nh ſ clergy and the religious upon the crown; and he was determined to 
was 


purſue the fame methods in England. When this undertaking was 


ſetled till he had perfected the ſurvey of England; which was not till 


oint- WW of the clergy as the laity, to the common tenure of knights fees and ba- 
s au- nage. The biſhops and abbots had by this eſtabliſhment many perſo- 
y de- ul fervices charged upon them; eſpecially to attend the great councils 
muſt of the king; and their lands were taxed in proportion to maintain the 
have | m/). 8 IEA 0 ” Ee 

chriſ- 10 ge 1 4 | 
mo Tris rich regulation, it is eaſy enough to ſee, muſt give great of- | 
holy WW fence to the clergy ; who before had held their lands, if not in entire 
$ 0 feedom, yet at leaft diſcharged from ſecular ſervices. An arbitrary 
alan, 


ench, Wl the clergy were diftinguiſhed 5 by a particular gentleneſs and exemption. 


Vol. L 8 But 


probable, that WII LIAM. intended from the beginning of his reign, to 


begun here, is not certain; but it does not appear to have been finally. 


the latter end of his reign. He then reduced the lands, as well thoſe 


power was a thing unknown in the ancient Engliſh government; and 
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tary ſervice; and they were not the only perſons that were uneaſy un. 


reſentment againſt the King, took this occaſion to mortify his firſt gi. 


the canons; and that if he did not come before the feaſt of All Swnt 


rates the wrong way; and ſerves only to leſſen, inſtead of revenging the 


ſucceſs in his attempts on the king of England, as was enough to hare 


as little ſenſible of his power to depoſe and unmake princes ; and with- 
cout any diſtinction of perſons made uſe of his own authority, where | 


having reaſon to ſuſpect the intrigues of Opo his brother-in-law, biſnop 
of Bayeaux in Normandy, whom he had made earl of Kent and gien 


reſted as he was preparing to leave the kingdom. The year following 


ed]; the biſhop was continued fix years in priſon, and a few days only 
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But now under the conqueror, their lands were made ſubject to mil. 


der it. For as this change gave the crown a much greater tie on the 
perſons and eſtates of the clergy, ſo it lay croſs to the ſchemes of Gig. 
GoRY Which were quite the other way; and was therefore much te. 
ſented at Rome. The pope however being in no condition to ſhey hi 


niſter and favourite archbiſhop Lanrzanx. He ſent him a letter ful 
of reproach, declaring © that tho the primate had been invited often to 
Rome upon matters importing the chriſtian faith, yet it was evident 
that either out of pride or wilful negligence, he had ſtill abuſed hj 
« patience ; that the fatigue of the journey ought to be no excuſe, 
c that he had not ſo much as pretended any impediment allowed by 


e next enſuing, but continued in his contempt, he would ſuſpend him 
« from his office.” An impotent and ill grounded rage, the reader 
muſt have obſerved, if it has any effect at all, for the moſt part ope- 


man who indulges it. This was evidently the caſe here with Gzzcoxy, | 
For if the menaces of that prelate had any influence on the archbiſhop, | 
it was ſuch only as abated the opinion and eſteem that he had before re- 
ceived of him; and when he gave him an anſwer, it was to juſtify, not 
excuſe, his conduct, without flattering him with the hopes of more obe- 
dience in time to come. The truth is, this pope had had always ſuch ill! 


cooled any one but a man that was made up of fire and ambition. For Y 
whilſt his clergy behaved towards the ſee of Rome as tho they did not 

believe that the pope had power to depoſe biſhops tho abſent and with- 
out a ſynod, and indeed as tho they had never owned the patriarchal and 
much leſs the divine authority which GREGOR claimed; the king ſeemed 


wiſdom or convenience made it neceſſary. As a proof of this ſteadinel, 


the greateſt places of truſt and profit, the king cauſed him to be ar- 


GRECGORV out of his abundant goodneſs wrote to WILLIAM in his favour 3 | 
and as haughtily as he treated the emperor and other princes, con- 
deſcending to the meaneſt and moſt fulſome flattery of the king of Eng. 
land, requeſted Opo's releaſe. But fo little was this king and this coun- 
try acquainted then with the ſupremacy of the pope, or with the exem- | 
ption of the clergy from the ſecular power, this requeſt was not grant | 


before the king died he was reconciled to him and releaſed. Tho the | 
| | x | : partialit | 
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artiality of WILLI Au for his countrymen began to decreaſe about the 
ater end of his reign, and his Engliſh ſubjects by their fidelity had 
ined his efteem and favour, yet the people ſtill retained the envy and 
nimoſity that a difference of country is very apt to produce. Whether 
t was that they were in reality worſe uſed, or leſs able to bear u 
againſt the hardſhips they underwent, of all his Engliſh ſubjects the 
monks complained moſt : and the miſunderſtanding between them and 
their Norman abbots ran ſo very high, that there was a fort of war in 
the monaſtery of Glaſſenbury, in which three monks who had taken 


t0 

nt, £nctuary under the altar were killed by ſoldiers, and eighteen were 

his WM wounded. The abbot Thugs TAN a Norman monk, preferred by the 

fe; king's favour, was reſolved to ſhew himſelf a governor ; and among 
by Wether acts of power attempted to throw out the Gregorian office, and 
ins to introduce a new method of finging invented by a monk of Norman- 

im ay. His zeal in this innovation, and ſome miſmanagements of the trea- 

dex fure, but above all perhaps his being a foreigner and uſi ng them a little 
pe- roughly too upon that accounts, were the occaſions of this ru pture, and 
the the miſchief that enſued. The fame averſion and ill treatment on ac- 
oxr, oount of a different country, ſeems to be at the bottom of that quarrel, 
hop, | which not long after happened at Canterbury ; when all the power and 
er- addres of LAN RANK could not oblige the monks to receive WI DO a 
not Norman for their abbot, nor ſcarce reſtrain them from violence, till by. - 
obe- Werpelling ſome and impriſoning others they were at laſt forced to receive 
have 


Much greater, and more laſting, and of more important conſequence 


tic order, to exempt themſelves from the authority of their biſhops, or 


Land r enlarging their privileges, as they thought fit to call it. But if we 
emed oo back and obſerve, how directly contrary to all the canons and 
with- Woes of the chriſtian church was this pretence to an exemption from 
where be authority of their biſhops, and what ill conſequences this diſpute | 
lineks drew after it, we ſhall be very apt, I believe, to think unfavourably of 
biſhop W's pretence of the religious. The vanity of the founders to procure 
given W favours for their monaſteries, the ambition of the monaſticks to affect 
be a- bort of independance, and the deſigns of the court of Rome in break- 
owing ng the ancient government of the church, were evidently the cauſes 
wour ; lich gave beginning to this controverſy : but the indiſcreet zeal of 
con- e king in the privileges which he granted to Battle-abbey ſerved to ani- 

f Eng te it, and to help forward the ill conſequences which in time it pro- 


0 


le place where he had won the battle which gave him the crown, but 

grant- W do ſomething extraordinary, he exempted it from the juriſdiction 
ys on 0 the biſhop of the dioceſe, erected the abbey into a free chapel, and 
'ho 8 a precincts of it to a ſort of palatinate; wherein the abbot was both 
rtialit) | . 


prince 


to the church, was the controverſy began about this time by the monaſ- 


uced in England. He was not content with building a monaſtery in 
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prince and biſhop and truſted with all the ſecular as well as ecclefiaftic 
power. This is faid indeed to have been done with,conſent of the me 
tropolitan, and the biſhop of Chicheſter, and the advice of his biſha, 
and barons ; but whoever will look over the charter will fee that it ha, H 
air of a power which was under no reſtraint but the will of the pruc 
But ſtrains in the political, as well as the natural body, leave a pe 


ne behind them commonly which is remembered with ſorrow. 15 
Whilſt the king was thus making an ill precedent on the one fl 5 
ope ALEXANDER on the other, in imitation of it, ordained the abi l 
of Edmundſbury in Suffolk, and received the monaſtery into the pr A 
tection of the holy ſee, exempt from the juriſdiction of the dio ; : 
Ibe king indeed was too abſolute to bear with any contradiction, and i 1. 


his exemytion for the preſent paſſed unqueſtioned : but this was not the 
cale. of the biſhops of Rome. For tho a plan was drawn, and propet 
trains were laid for their future grandeur, yet hitherto the biſpop d 
England governed themſelves. by the canons, and thoſe had ſubjedd 
monaſteries to the authority of their dioceſans. Notwithſtanding there! 
fore the pretended privilege from the pope, the monaſtery of Edmund 
bury was viſited by the biſhop, who excommunicated ſuch of the clergy 
belonging to it as would not own his authority; and by this exercife of 
his juriſdiction, ſhewed them plainly that he knew of no foreign autho: 
rity ſufficient . to exempt them from their proper ordinary. The pops 
immediately took fire; and with an inſolence peculiar to himſelf, wrot 
to the archbiſhop to tell him, „that he wondered with what face he 
« could ſuffer the biſhop of the dioceſe to contemn the authority of the 
« Roman church; when he well knew that the biſhops of it had an au- 
« thority from Go, without licence from the proper dioceſan to or; 
« dain whom they would.“ But notwithſtanding the great affurancy 
with which his holineſs advanced this doctrine, he could not help di 
truſting his power in England; where he foreſaw that his menaces would 


ſignify no more than the decrees of his predeceflor : therefore after he 


A 


f 


had given this vent to his anger, he, betrayed the authority which de 
pretended to haye derived from Gob, and ſtooped low enough to en- 
treat and beg of LaxzRanx, that he would recommend this affair to 
the King, and by his majeſty's commands put a ſtop to this contempt oo 
the apoſtolic ſee. It ſeems probable. that the royal authority was inter- 
poſed, and the affair quicted for a time by the archbiſhop; but it broke 
cut again afreſh, and gave a great deal of trouble to the ſucceding age, ö 
as we ſhall ſee when we come to that part of the hiſtory. I ſhall there. 
fore leave it for the preſent to take notice of another particular which] 
contributed to make a breach in the diſcipline and government of the 
Engliſh church; and this was a pretence ſet on foot by the archbiſhop, 
that thoſe churches which belonged to the patronage of the ſee of Ca 
terbury, were exempted from the juriſdiction of the biſhop in whoſe 5 f 
ee ee ocele 
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ceſe they lay, and ſubject only to the archbiſhop. This is faid to have 


been occationed by the oppreſſions and exactions of the archdeacon of 
Chicheſter ; but however the primate extended it further, and by a ge- 
pcral prohibition obliged all the clergy under the patronage of the ſee 
of Canterbury, not to appear at the ſynods of their dioceſans; and ex- 
xpt in the caſe of receiving chriſm from the mother church, in no 
gay to own the authority of the biſhop of the dioceſe in which they 
were, He pretended this to be an ancient privilege of his ſee, but we 
and no traces in hiſtory to warrant the claim; and it is more likely 


example however was of ill conſequence. For at whatever time, the 
eſtabliſhing peculiars or exempt juriſdictions took its riſe, it was a di- 
9 ret outrage to the uſage and the canons of the ancient church; which 
had always extended the power of the dioceſan as far as his dioceſe. But 
the pretence of the apoſtolic right of biſhops to govern their own dio- 
ceſes, was in a great meaſure overthrown by ſuch exemptions ; they fur- 
niſhed the monaſtic order with ſuch arguments as the ſecular clergy knew 


confuſion, 
le of 
wtho- 
- PP 
wrote 
ce he 


ws none greater, or which more deſerves to be particularly recorded, 
than the changes in the adminiſtration of the whole government, eccle- 
laſtical as well as civil. And yet important as it was to the people, 


ot the of WiLLIAM the firſt, yet all the accounts we have of it are uncertain 
n "I =! obſcure. There is indeed a law till remaining by which he ſepa- 
0 nated the eccleſiaſtical from the civil courts ; but tho ſo great a change 
** depends on this ſeparation, which probably gave beginning to the courts 
[Hr (lings bench, exchequer, and common pleas, or at leaſt enlarged their 


authority, yet there is not light enough to determine when this law was 


2 made. That the reader however may form a judgment of this parti- 
5 * cular, and of the conſequences of the alteration, it will be neceſſary to 
11 0 lead him a little back, to take a view of the courſe of juſtice under the 


Engliſh monarchy. Whilſt the goſpel had its influence on the human 
mind, and the authority of CHRIS TH was employed to no other purpoſe 
but to promote peace and holineſs, kings appeared at the head of coun- 


mpt ol | 
inter- 
broke 
g agen 


chere⸗ powers of church and ſtate conducted the common intereſts of religion. 


The hiſtory of the firſt ages, and the imperial laws, are a proof of this 


. | abroad as well as at home. If chriſtianity did not ſhine ſo bright 
pilbop, mongſt our anceſtors as might be wiſhed, or if it wanted any aſſiſtance 
F Can- rom the ſecular. power, it was the fault of the times, and not of the 


men : for the ſame courts which determined of civil rights directed the 


oſe di- ö 
aal . Unlh conſciences 


oceſe 


that he made an example, than followed that of his predeceſſors: his 


not well how to refuſe; and in time, by relaxing the order and break - 
ing the diſcipline of the church, occaſioned a great deal of miſchief and 


hut among all the changes introduced by the Norman conqueſt, there 


and clear as the fact is in itſelf, that ſuch a change there was in the reign | 


als, civil ſanctions enforced obedience to the goſpel, and the united 


and the fame, that their conjunction appears as ancient as the firſt fog. 


the clergy; amongſt whom the biſhops were the oracles to the king 
and the nobility, as the lower clergy were to the common people. 4; 


proceeded in theſe courts, and by which their cenſures were determined, 
But in other affairs it is equally certain that the perſons and eſtates of the 
clergy were ſubject to the common laws of their country : and whether 
it was the eccleſiaſtical or civil judge, or which is more probable both! 
in conjunction, that determined of things of this nature, yet it isen- 


dent that the clergy were liable to the fines impoſed by the Engliſh nu- 


before the conqueſt, but alſo by accounting for the intereſt which 
the clergy had in the civil government, they may poſſibly lead s 


we may gueſs at their affections by the treatment they had under his 


cipline of the church ſhould be carried before a ſecular magiſtrate ; and 
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conſciences of the people; and from the firſt ſettlement of the go 
among the Engliſh, the eccleſiaſtical and civil power were fo much o 


ſteps we have of the Engliſh government. But even the great line, 
this government are ſtill ſo much in the dark, and the notions of nen 
are ſo different on this article, that they are not agreed as to the perſon 
in whom the legiſlature itſelf was lodged, before the diviſion of the 
country into counties and hundreds by king ALTRAD. After that w 
know plainly by whom the courſe of juſtice was adminiftered ; and a 
the laity were generally engaged in war with the Danes, the conduct q 
law as well as religion, was in a great meaſure put into the hands d 


for the biſhops, they were not only called to aſſiſt in the great council 
of ſtate, but in the county courts, together with the earl in the court 
called the ſheriffs turn, and in the hundred courts with the lords of it 
by themſelves or by their deputies. There is no doubt, but in thoſe] 
things which were purely eccleſiaſtical, and wherein the functions of 

the clergy were more immediately concerned, that the canons of the 


church were the eſtabliſhed rules by which the biſhops and archdexcons 


nicipal law. 


Theſe reflections on the ſtate of eccleſiaſticks under the ancient g- 
vernment, not only remind us of the condition of the Engliſh church 


into the meaning of the change which WILLIAu introduced. For i 


reign, the Engliſh clergy muſt have been uneaſy and diſſatisfied: and = 
therefore the pretence of a canon, and a regard to the honour and dil 
cipline of the church, ſeems intended only as a colour for leſſening their 
authority and taking thoſe truſts away which were not thought fafe in 
their hands. But upon whatever views he acted, it is certain that in 
ſome part, I believe in the latter end of his reign, the king enaQed a 
law by which he commanded biſhops and archdeacons not to hear ec- 
cleſiaſtical cauſes in the civil courts ; that no cauſes relating to the di. 


that every perſon who was anſwerable to his ordinary for a breach * 
the canons, ſhould make his appearance at the place peine by i: 
200 Lo gs ilhop, 
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biſhop, where the proceſs ſhould be managed and ſentence given by the 
cccleſiaſtical conſtitutions. The law takes no notice of cauſes of a 
mixed nature, nor gives any rules for granting prohibitions to ſtop the 


7 :oceedings of the eccleſiaſtical judge: neither does it determine in 
Ih what caſes appeals may be made from them, to whom ſuch appeal: 
fon ould be carried, or by what meaſures they ought to be conducted. It 


muſt be ſuppoſed therefore that theſe particulars were left to the anci- 
ent courſe, which before this ſeparation were always in the hands of 
the king. But thoſe already mentioned were not the only changes in 
eccleſiaſtical affairs produced by this law ; as from hence aroſe, it is 


ri conjectured, the ſubdiviſions of dioceſes into archdeaconrys and rural 
Þ deanrys. Theſe are ſpoken of by ſome hiſtorians as new inſtitutions in- 
4 troduced by LAN FRANK, Who was followed in it by THouas archbiſhop 


of York, and by RIMIGREUs biſhop of Lincoln: whereas in the Saxon 


Unctls ; | 

IS times, tho we meet with the name of archdeacons, yet they had no- 
ng 40 1 þ | *C x | . 

of it; thing to do in the dioceſe, lays biſhop STILLINGFLEET, but only at- 

thoſs tended the biſhops at ordinations, and other public ſervices in the ca- 


ate is miſtaken here : and if the reader compares the canons of Ar- 


2 prick which impoſes a penalty upon the clergy who do not obſerve the 
ne) directions of the archdeacons, with this law of WIILIIAu, which re- 
of the quies the biſhop and his archdeacon to hold no more pleas in the hun- 
the dd or other ſecular courts, he will believe perhaps with me, that the 
don echdeacons had ſomething more than a miniſterial power under the 
g eri Saxon government. Upon the whole it ſeems probable, that the ſepa- 


ration of the courts and ſetting up the conſiſtory, made it neceſſary to 
change the forms and circumſtances of eccleſiaſtical proceedings; and 
to introduce ſuch new officers as were proper to convene and cite the 
parties concerned to attend the proceſs, and to execute the ſentence. 


7 The better likewiſe to ſuit the conduct of church affairs to thoſe of the 
hich] late, and make this new eftabliſhment to anſwer the diviſion of the 
1 n gdom into counties and hundreds, the biſhops probably divided their 
vor if dioceſes at this time into archdeaconrys and rural deanrys; taking their 
er his officers into a ſhare of their juriſdiction, and borrowing their titles 
. and MW from the diſtricts which were aſſigned them. Hence it came that the 
1 of. echdeacons, whoſe courts were to anſwer thoſe of the county, had 
their lhe county uſually for their diſtrict, and took their titles from the diſ- 
fe in | ict in which they acted: and that the names of the rural deanrys ſeem 
in WM” be taken from the hundreds, and were at firſt, and generally arc 
We wal the fame. Beſides, the perſonal ſervices which the biſhops, as 


the kings barons, were obliged. to under the Norman government, 
nigit make it neceflary to admit the archdeacons and rural deans into 
i hare of the eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction. But whatever might give the 
Kalion, it appears that the council of Wincheſter already mentioned, 


dequired the biſhops to conſtitute archdeacons : and whenever they and 
| a | 8 the 


thedral. There is great reaſon to believe however that this learned pre- 
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the rural deans were introduced, the reader muſt expect to hear but 
little of them, till the uſurpations of the popes gave a reputation to 
the canon law, and brought every thing into the conſiſtory, that either 
was in reality, or could be any way pretended to be fit for the copyi. 
zance of the church. | 3 #9 


Whilſt theſe alterations were carrying on in England, pope GRECO- 


ry the ſeventh died in exile, in the year one thouſand eighty five; af. 
ter laying the deſign of that tyranny and uſurpation, which in time 


became one of the greateſt and moſt dreadful ſcourges with which the 


providence of Gop did ever afflict the chriſtian church. But whilſt 


he permitted errors of ſuch magnitude to be propagated, a remedy for 
them in proportion was not wanting. Let GREOGORY advance the ne. | 
ceſſity of an infallible guide and a ſupreme judge in controverſies as long 
as he pleaſed, and let him aſſert as ſtrongly as he would that the pre- 
tended ſucceſſors of St. PETER could never err, yet he himſelf was ſuch | 


an inſtance of fallibility and of frailty, that his maxims were confuted 


by his own example. Had it pleaſed Gop to give us no other anti- 
dote againſt the infallibility of the holy ſee, than the conduct of this | 
man alone who filled it, it would be enough methinks for every one, | 
but thoſe who have an intereſt in the impoſture, and who will not ſe | 
it, to diſcover that it is an inſult upon common ſenſe. Tho the fre 
and ambition of this haughty prelate made him bold and fearleſs, and 
would not ſuffer him to cool fo far as to ſee the wickedneſs of his ma- 
ims nor the miſchiefs they muſt produce, and fo excellently fitted him | 
to broach the impoſture, yet URBAN the ſecond who came to the chair | 
in three years after GzzGory's death, was much better fitted for the 
conduct of it. He was a man of more temper and addreſs than Gu . 
GORY, and had all the arts of diſſimulation: but tho he covered the 
impoſture with more {kill, yet his very foul was in it; and his zealand } 
diligence were ſuitable to his principles and the wicked purpoſes he was | 
engaged in. Tho the pretenſion of the court of Rome was the moſt | 
_ audacious affront that was ever offered to the authority of princes, and 
all the powers of Chriſtendom ſtood amazed at the confidence of that | 
maxim which claimed the diſpoſal of their crowns, yet the king of | 
England thought fit to look quietly on, and to keep the miſchief at a a 

diſtance; but did not ſuffer one biſhop to go to Rome, nor any legate |} 

at that time to come from the holy fee. In this quiet ſituation were | 
the affairs of the Engliſh church, at the death of WILLIAu, who died 
in Normandy in one thouſand and eighty ſeven, after reigning as king | 
of England above one and twenty years. As ſoon as he found he was } 


near his end, he began to look ſeriouſly back upon all the actions of 


his life, and to view them in a different light from what he had ever | 
done before. He ordered large ſums to be given to the poor and to 
the churches : he ſet at liberty all the priſoners ; and his Cage” ö 

—= — 1 
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daily encreaſing which put his recovery out of all hopes, he ordered 
the principal officers to ſtand round his bed, and in ſpite of his weak- * 
neſs he made a long diſcourſe, in which he dwelt much on the great N 
reputation he had gained by his warlike actions. Nevertheleſs he could | | 
not forbear owning that he had unjuſtly uſurped the crown of England, WI 
ind was guilty of all the blood that was ſpilled on that occaſion ; for 4 
which his hiſtorians tell us he expreſſed an hearty forrow. He added, 
that as he durſt not bequeath a crown which of right belonged not to 
him, fo he left it to Gop's diſpoſal ; but if he could have his wiſh, | 
WILLIAM his ſecond ſon ſhould wear it after him. He wrote a ver ER | 
preſſing letter upon that head to LAN TRANx, which he ordered this ſon 
before his death to carry to him; imagining probably that he would — ö 
meet with too ſtrong an oppoſition, if meaſures were not taken before 
hand to gain the people's conſent. Having ſettled all his temporal af- 
firs he cauſed himſelf to be removed to the village of Hermentrude 
| where he ended his days in the ſixty firſt year of his age: and for a leſ- 
ſon of humility to kings and princes, and to ſhew the ſervile flattery 
and deceit of courtiers, it ſhould be told, that all his principal officers 
abandoned him in his laſt moments, even before he expired, to make 
their court to his ſons. 5 1 


Thus died WILLIAu ſirnamed the conqueror, whoſe character 
the hiſtorians have drawn very differently, perhaps equally wide of 
the truth. Thoſe who view him only in a political light as the con- 
queror of a great kingdom, and who have regard to little elſe in a he- 
70 beſides valour and abilities, have extolled him very highly, as equal 
to any, and ſuperior to moſt of the line of kings. Others again who 
look upon the conqueſt of this country as a manifeſt uſurpation, and 
who inſiſt not ſo much on his abilities in getting into the throne as on 
the unjuſt and arbitrary means he uſed to keep poſſeſſion of it, repre- 
ſent him as a cruel and bloody tyrant. It is certain that he had a great 
mixture of good and bad qualities ; and if he had not loſt all the im- 
preſſions of religion, yet religion gave way to all his views whether of 
intereſt or ambition. Perhaps the irregular way he took of coming 
into a throne which yet he had no title to, might make all his mea- 
{ures neceſſary; but if this juſtifies him as a wiſe and able prince, it 
in no fort excuſes the groſs injuſtice and the cruelty which he exerciſed 
towards his ſubjects. We muſt allow him to have had wiſdom in fore- 
ſceing dangers, reſolution and activity in forming his deſigns, and dili- 
gence and intrepidity in the execution of them. Theſe are parts of his 
character which his enemies will not deny him; and in the eſtimation 
of the world theſe go a great way towards the reputation of ſolid 
glory in a prince. Without running the lengths of the church hiſtori- 
ans who have blackened his memory with the reproach of cruelty, op- 
Preſſion, and facrilege, it is plain from the facts that have been related, 
Vol. I. 5 4 8 that 
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that tho he cauſed juſtice to be adminiſtered between man and man, when well 
his intereſt or partiality did not interfere, yet his inſatiable avarice and the princ 
means he uſed for his ſecurity, made him guilty of more acts of tyra. were 
ny, without any regard to right or juſtice, to the laws of God or may ſon 1 
than were ever ſeen before in any Engliſh monarch. The affairs of * hom: 
family were perfectly well regulated; but the expences of his court ber vera 
no ſort of proportion to the greatneſs of his ſtation, nor to the immenſe revo 
riches which his rapaciouſneſs had ſcraped together. His greateſt, and whil 
almoſt ſole diverſion after he was ſeated on the throne of England, vas tion, 
hunting; for which he defolated Hampſhire, and diſpeopled the coun. | vice, 
try for above thirty miles in compaſs; demoliſhing the churches and than 
houſes, without any recompence to the owners, to make a foreſt for of a1 
the habitation of wild beaſts. He had no averſion to magnificence, be {: 
and upon ſolemn occaſions took a pleaſure to appear in all his grandevr, WM ther: 
There are hiſtorians who diſplay this prince's clemency, from his con- nece 
tenting himſelf to puniſh the Engliſh malecontents by the confiſcation | men 
of their eſtates. This is true indeed with regard to men of the fit WW on!) 
rank, but it is not ſo with regard to the common people. Great num- | oth 
bers of theſe were ſometimes put to death, the eyes of others were put pani 
out, and the hands and feet of many were cut off, and others confined | and 
all their lives in priſon for very ſmall crimes againſt him. Had hi; | ther 
title to the crown been legal, and had it fell quietly upon his head WW cn 
without any conqueſt, WILLIAu the firſt would probably have made yea 
a ſplendid figure in the Engliſh hiſtory, as a prince of great endow- WW Ru: 
ments, and much beloved by his people. But his ſeizing the throne gen 
without any right to it, and thro the violent means of blood and con- } 
queſt, made his ſubjects uneaſy under his yoke ; this diſaffection of the | | 
Engliſh joined to his avarice which was his ruling paſſion, made his BU? 
yoke ſtill more galling ; that in return encreaſed the hatred of the | by. 
people; and their hatred begot a partiality for his Norman ſubjecs, WW 
and ſtrengthened their mutual diſcontent. No wonder therefore that pol 
his whole reign was a continued ſcene of jealouſy, oppreſſion, and in- too 
Juſtice on the part of the king; and of fears, revolts, and oppoſition | and 
on the part of the people. Upon the whole I think it may be faid of WW fic 
this prince, that with great abilities to make his ſubjects happy and his api 
kingdom proſperous, he was ſo unfortunately circumſtanced with re- the 
gard to England, that all his good qualities were in a great meaſure WW prc 
obſcured, and his ill ones made worſe a great deal than they naturally WW {av 
were : 1n ſhort, he was more wiſe than good, more good than wicked, the 
and more ſucceſsful than either. FT - 
z his 
WILLIau the ſecond ſon of the conqueror, firnamed Rurvs, whilſt int 
his father was taken up with the thoughts of dying, haſtened away to re 
England to concert the meaſures neceſſary to ſecure himſelf the crown. } lir 
Win: 


The archbiſhop who was both eſteemed and beloved by the Engliſh - 
9 We 
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well as the Normans, made uſe of all his credit in favour of the young 


rince, according to the deſire of the king his maſter. His endeavours 


were ſo ſucceſsful, that tho WILLIAu the firſt died but the ninth, his 
ſon was crowned the twenty ſeventh of September, and receiving the 
homage of his biſhops and nobility, without any oppoſition, was uni- 
verſally acknowledged as king of England. But generally ſpeaking all 
revolutions are better in the idea than in the effect and practice : for 
whilſt nations are in a ferment, and things only diſpoſing to an altera- 


tion, men are at liberty to put a price upon their own merit and ſer- 


rice, and their expectations are ſeldom bounded with any leſs views 
than ſelf- love and ſelf-conceit preſent them with. The expectations 
of ambitious and intriguing men, are therefore commonly too oreat to 
be ſatisfied by any government; and ſometimes lie fo croſs to one ano- 
ther, that they who can agree in ſetting forward confuſion, muſt of 
neceſſity break whenever things come to be ſettled: and whilft ſome 


men are thus led into changes which diſappoint them, and fit them 


only to promote and concert further changes, caution and fears keep 
others quiet. Hence nations ſometimes run mad with factions, as com- 
panies do with liquor, whilft they are but few perhaps who love it; 


and great revolutions are brought about when but few are hearty in 


them. Whether this was the caſe at the death of the conqueror one 
cannot ſay; but thus much is certain, that before the end of the firſt 
year, the men who ran with the moſt zeal into the intereſt of WIL LIAN 
Ruxus did all they could to dethrone him; and the detection was fo 
general that he was very nigh ſinking under it. 


Had it not Luca for the influence which the archbiſhop of CanTER- 
z0ry had with the people, and that the new king affected to be guided 


by his councils in every thing, there were people enough ready both 
among the Engliſh and Norman nobility, who were very much diſ- 
poſed to eſpouſe the cauſe of his elder brother. But the archbiſhop 
took care, that according to the will of the late king, the cathedrals 
and monaſteries ſhould have the legacies in money, croſſes, and candle- 


ſticks, which he had left them; the pariſh churches had five ſhillings 


apiece, and the poor of every county an hundred pound. The reſt of 


the treaſure which his father had left, the new king diſtributed very 


profuſely; and making fair promiſes to remit the ſeverity of the foreſt 
laws, and allow thoſe liberties in hunting which had been denied in 
the laſt reign, he ſecured his intereſt among the Engliſh. The arch- 
biſhop, who as I have faid, was very well beloved by theri, uſed all 


his credit to induce the people to ſtand by WILLIAM; and by his 


intereſt and follicitation he brought back to their duty ſuch as had 
revolted in favour of RokERFH; and perſuaded the reft to continue 


firm. The two firft years of the king's reign were taken up in quiet- 
ing the factions of the Normans in his brother's intereſt, and in ſettling 


his 
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his affairs in ſuch a condition as might give him grounds to flat, 


_ himſelf with the hopes of a laſting peace. The Engliſh who had af. 


ſiſted him in cruſhing the rebels, and who expected a reward in pro- 


portion to their ſervices, were ſoon convinced that they had flattereg 
themſelves with a vain expectation. Whilſt the king could not carry 
his point, nor fit eaſy on the throne without their aſſiſtance, he careſ.q 


them highly, and made great promiſes of his favour : but as 9, | 
as he had put an end to the inſurrections and reſtored peace and quiet, 


the promiſes were forgotten; and they were even oppreſſed with im- 
poſitions which had leſs moderation in them than thoſe of the king his 


father. When Lanezank ſaw the violence of theſe proceedings, ſo 


contrary to the king's promiſes, and to the aſſurances of favour which 


he had given himſelf to the Engliſh, he admoniſhed him of his falſhooq } 
and ingratitude. But in whatſoever terms of gentleneſs and relpea | 
this honeſt prelate might make his remonſtrance, the king was ex. | 
tremely oftended; and in an angry tone, and with an oath aſked him, | 


whether he thought it poſſible for a king to keep all his promiſcg? 


From that time the archbiſhop had none of the king's confidence, nor 
even a pleaſant look from him; and finding what ſort of a king he had 
engaged his honour for among the people, it fate ſo heavy upon his 


mind, that he died quickly after, univerſally lamented by both partic, 


There is not enough ſaid of Lanzeraxx in this hiſtory, for the reader 
to form an idea of him equal to his deſert, and it could not be faid | 
without digreſſing too much from the deſign of it; as the greateſt and I 
molt ſhining parts of this prelate's conduct, were in the wiſe and good | 
His character with x- 
ſpect to learning was very conſiderable for the age he lived in; and 
tho he went into the doctrine of the real preſence in the ſacrament, and 
was the means of introducing it into the Engliſh church, yet in other 
points he appears to be a very able writer. His ſtyle and manner of 
writing was neither figurative nor florid, but plain and expreſſive; 
He was tho- 
_ rowly acquainted with all the ancient latin fathers, and the canons of 
the church; and in that age there were not many who wrote with ſo 
much accuracy and fo good a judgment. He was a great benefactor } 
to the ſee of Canterbury, and pleading his own cauſe before the king 
and nobility which was three days in hearing, he recovered from the |} 


_ adminiſtration of affairs as a miniſter of ſtate. 


and his reaſonings commonly cloſe and well arranged. 


king's brother five and twenty manors, with all the cuſtoms, ſervices, 


and privileges which uſually belonged to the eſtates of the ſee. He 


built two churches and two hoſpitals in Canterbury; beſides rebuilding | 


the cathedral from the foundation, which had been burnt by the Danes; 
and erected ſeveral more in the manors belonging to the archbiſhoptic. 
He was a man of buſineſs as well as learning; and whilſt the conqueror 
entruſted him with the principal direction of his affairs in his — 
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he gave ſuch proofs of his great capacity and conduct as a ſtateſman, 
which made him always confided in by that king, and univerſally be- 1 
bored by all the people. At the fame time that he maintained the au- lf 
thority of his fee, and the rights and independance of the Engliſh (1 
church, againſt the encroachments and pretended power of the court of | \ 
| Rome, he condeſcended with the greateſt humility to hear the com- 1 | 
plants of the widows and orphans, was very induſtrious that they ſhould of 
not ſuffer from the diſadvantages of their condition, and extremely cha- | 
itable to the poor. In ſhort, if we take the whole of this prelate's 1 
character, for his learning, abilities, greatneſs of mind, and goodneſs ” ö 
of heart, it may be ſaid perhaps of LAN FRANK with great juſtice, that | 
he was one of the beſt men that had been promoted to the ſee of Can- 
terbury, ever ſince the converſion of the Engliſh to Chriſtianity. 


It is no wonder that the preſence and advice of ſuch a prelate, to — 
whom he likewiſe owed his crown, ſhouid be ſome reſtraint upon the 

king, and keep him from thoſe violences to which he was naturally too = 4 
much inclined. This reſtraint therelore being removed, and the good 1 
archbiſhop laid in his grave, he gave himſelf up to his own inclinati- 
ons, broke all the promiſes he had made to eaſe his people, and ran 
into a thouſand extravagant and illegal meaſures. Amongſt others he 
ſeized upon the vacant bencfices in the church; and not content with 
the firſt fruits, he appropriated the whole protits to himſelf for ſcveral 
years together. After he had carried off every thing that was con- 
vertable into money, he ſold them ſo pillaged to thoſe who bid higheſt 
without troubling himſelf about their merit or capacity. As ſoon as 
the archbiſhop was dead, the king ſeized upon the temporalities of the 
ſee of Canterbury, and kept them four years in his hands. He did the 
ſame with the ſee of Lincoln, and ſcemed ncvei to have had a thought 
of filling up the vacancies ; till a very dangerous illneſs which he had 
at Glouceſter, brought him to another and a better mind. His reco- 
very being deſpaired of by himſelf and thoſe about him, a view of the 
other world made ſuch an impreſſion on his wicked heart, that he pro- 
miſed his nobility to reform himſelf and his adminiſtration. As a proof 
of his repentance, and to commute, I ſuppoſe, for his injury to the 
church, he gave ſeveral lands to religious houſes : he filled the ſee of | 
Canterbury with AxszLM a Norman abbot, and that of Lincoln with 
RozerrT BLotT his chancellour : but after all he gave ſuch evident 
marks of his inſincerity, as will juſtify our believing that he was not 


a cduated by any principle, and that there is but little truth in that re- 
bpentance of which a fear of death is the only cauſe. For no ſooner did 1 
the king recover from his dangerous illneſs, but he returned to the ſame 

JB inclination of getting money, and repented now more fincerely of his 

FF 7epentance, than he had- before done of his guilt. He not only re- | +1Y 
| 8 or to ſpeak more properly, never performed what he had pro- 
1 Vol. I. 
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his affairs in ſuch a condition as might give him grounds to flatte; 
himſelf with the hopes of a laſting peace. The Engliſh who had af. 
ſiſted him in cruſhing the rebels, and who expected a reward in pro- 
portion to their ſervices, were ſoon convinced that they had flattered 
themſelves with a vain expectation. Whilſt the king could not carry 
his point, nor fit eaſy on the throne without their aſſiſtance, he careſſed 
them highly, and made great promiſes of his favour : but as ſoon 
as he had put an end to the inſurrections and reſtored peace and quiet, 
the promiſes were forgotten; and they were even oppreſſed with in. 
poſitions which had leſs moderation in them than thoſe of the king his 
father. When LANTRANK ſaw the violence of theſe proceedings, ſo 
contrary to the king's promiſes, and to the aſſurances of favour which 
he had given himſelf to the Engliſh, he admoniſhed him of his falſhood 
and ingratitude. But in whatſoever terms of gentleneſs and reſpect 
this honeſt prelate might make his remonſtrance, the king was ex. 
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tremely offended; and in an angry tone, and with an oath aſked him, hom 
whether he thought it poſſible for a king to keep all his promiſes? king, 
From that time the archbiſhop had none of the king's confidence, noi nuch 
even a pleaſant look from him; and finding what ſort of a king he had achbi! 
engaged his honour for among the people, it fate ſo heavy upon lions, b 

mind, that he died quickly after, univerſally lamented by both parties, Wo a 
5 | 2 fired. 

There is not enough ſaid of LanzraNnx in this hiſtory, for the readef ge fir. 

to form an idea of him equal to his deſert, and it could not be fairs t 
without digreſſing too much from the deſign of it; as the greateſt aui ertabl 
molt ſhining parts of this prelate's conduct, were in the wiſe and goodflaithon 
adminiſtration of affairs as a miniſter of ſtate. His character with Wc are 
ſpect to learning was very conſiderable for the age he lived in; and: of 
tho he went into the doctrine of the real preſence in the ſacrament, andi nme 
was the means of introducing it into the Engliſh church, yet in otheſct fill. 
points he appears to be a very able writer. His ſtyle and manner ol Glo 
writing was neither figurative nor florid, but plain and expreſſive} rery b 
and his reaſonings commonly cloſe and well arranged. He was thoWuher 
_ _ rowly acquainted with all the ancient latin fathers, and the canons of niſed 
the church; and in that age there were not many who wrote with ofcf his 
much accuracy and ſo good a judgment. He was a great benefactochurc! 
to the ſee of Canterbury, and pleading his own cauſe before the kingWCante 
and nobility which was three days in hearing, he recovered from theEWRogs 

| King's brother five and twenty manors, with all the cuſtoms, ſervicesmarks 
and privileges which uſually belonged to the eſtates of the ſee. HEaquat 
built two churches and two hoſpitals in Canterbury; beſides rebuildingFpentar 


the cathedral from the foundation, which had been burnt by the Danes; the ki 
and erected ſeveral more in the manors belonging to the archbiſhopric.Yinclin: 
He was a man of buſineſs as well as learning ; and whilſt the conquero repen 
entruſted him with the principal direction of his affairs in his abſence, ¶ ſumec 
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Ine gave ſuch proofs of his great capacity and conduct as a ſtateſman 
hich made him always confided in by that king, and univerſally be- 
- Mioved by all the people. At the fame tine that he maintained the au- 
d W:hority of his ſee, and the rights and independance of the Engliſh 
church, againſt the encroachments and pretended power of the court of 
d Rome, he condeſcended with the greateſt humility to hear the com- 
1 plaints of the widows and orphans, was very induſtrious that they ſhould 
not ſuffer from the diſadvantages of their condition, and extremely cha- 
ritable to the poor. In ſhort, if we take the whole of this prelate's 
character, for his learning, abilities, greatneſs of mind, and goodnels 
of heart, it may be ſaid perhaps of LaN FRANK with great juſtice, that 
he was one of the beſt men that had been promoted to the ſee of Can- 
terbury, ever ſince the converſion of the Engliſh to Chriſtianity. 


It is no wonder that the preſence and advice of ſuch a prelate, to 
whom he likewiſe owed his crown, ſhouid be ſome reftraint upon the 
king, and keep him from thoſe violences to which he was naturally too 


much inclined. This reſtraint therelore being removed, and the good 
3 achbiſhop laid in his grave, he gave himſelf up to his own inclinati- 
i 


ons, broke all the promiſes he had made to eaſe his people, and ran 
nto a thouſand extravagant and illegal meaſures. Amongſt others he 
{ized upon the vacant benchces in the church; and not content with 


ſertable into money, he ſold them fo pillaged to thoſe who bid higheſt 
wthout troubling himſelf about their merit or capacity. As ſoon as 
he archbiſhop was dead, the king ſeized upon the temporalities of the 


d filling up the vacancies ; till a very dangerous illneſs which he had 
t Glouceſter, brought him to another and a better mind. His reco- 
rery being deſpaired of by himſelf and thoſe about him, a view of the 
other world made ſuch an impreſſion on his wicked heart, that he pro- 
miſed his nobility to reform himſelf and his adminiſtration. As a proof 


church, he gave ſeveral lands to religious houſes : he filled the ſee of 
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marks of his inſincerity, as will juſtify our believing that he was not 
actuated by any principle, and that there is but little truth in that re- 


the King recover from his dangerous illneſs, but he returned to the ſame 


enceiſ ſumed, or to ſpeak more properly, never performed what he had pro- 
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te firſt fruits, he appropriated the whole profits to himſelf for ſcveral 
ears together. After he had carried off every thing that was con- 


ke of Canterbury, and kept them four years in his hands. He did the 
ime with the ſee of Lincoln, and ſeemed ncvei to have had a thought 


of his repentance, and to commute, I ſuppoſe, for his injury to the 
Canterbury with AxszL.M a Norman. abbot, and that of Lincoln with 
RopBexrT BLotT his chancellour : but after all he gave ſuch evident 
pentance of which a fear of death is the only cauſe. For no ſooner did 


inclination of getting money, and repented now more {ſincerely of his 
uerOF repentance, than he had before done of his guilt. He not only re- 


- miſed 
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portunities of getting money, which he had loſt by delivering up the 


vacant biſhopricks. ANstLMy who came into the ſee of Canterbut 
with great reluctance, had ſeiſin given him of all the temporalities H. 
| longing to it in the time of his predeceſſor, and had done homage wr 
the king, and was conſecrated : but the new biſhop of Lincoln was ob. 
liged to diſpute his paſſage to the chair before he was allowed to fit in | 
it. The king had now an opportunity to ſhew, that he had not honour | 
enough to give fairly the vacant biſhopricks, which he had no right f 
it. RiMicry the! 
late biſhop of Lincoln, had finiſhed his cathedral fo little a time before | 
his death, that it was not conſecrated. The archbiſhop of Yor had 
ſet up a pretence, that Lincoln and Lindſey were within his dioceſe; 
and fo would not permit Riuioius to conſecrate a cathedral which he 
On the ſame pretence he ſent to ANS EL to forbid 
the conſecration of the elected biſhop of Lincoln : and the king hoping 
to get ſomething by it, ran eagerly into the controverſy, and eſpouſed | 
the pretenſions of the archbiſhop of York ; which put off the conſe. | 
. The truth of the matter | 
is, the vices and prodigality of this prince were ſuch, as that they could | 
not be ſupported by the common methods of law and juſtice ; and he 
was always under a neceſſity of inventing new ways and means of raiſing | 
money. Tho he ſeemed willing therefore to fill the ſees of Canterbury 
and Lincoln, when the fears of dying had got poſſeſſion of him, and 
he thought that he ſhould get no more from them, yet all thoſe fers 
being over, and his neceſſities for money preſſing him hard, he reſolved 
to bring the biſhops to a reckoning, and to begin with the biſhop of , 
LIN col x. With this view he undertook to compromite the diſpute | 
between him and the archbiſhop of York ; and having obliged the for- | 
mer to pay him two thouſand pounds, the matter was ſoon brought to | 
an iſſue. This money doubtleſs was the motive for his engaging in the |} 
diſpute, and the money certainly put an end to it; but in drawing up | 
this compromiſe the king was artful enough to hide the ſprings by which 
he had moved, and to leave only the bright fide of his conduct open to | 
poſterity. In an inſtrument therefore atteſted by himſelf, and the two |} 
archbiſhops, and three others, he ſets forth, that being moved by the 
example of the eternal charity, out of compaſſion to the divided Eng- 


however to keep; and he did not fail to lay hold of it. 


himſelf had built. 


cration of the cathedral and of the biihop. 


liſh church, and to quiet the pretenſions of the archbiſhop of Yorx, 


he had given him and his ſucceſſors the church of St. Peter's in York, | 


an abbey in Soleby, and the church of St. Oſwald in Glouceſter, to 
be cnjoyed by them for ever. Here the reader will obſerve, that we 
have the baſe actions of a king ſo artfully covered, that if all our hiſto- 
rians were not unanimous, and the matter of fact was not anſwerable to 


this prince's character, one would be apt to think that he was not guilty, 


and'that the writers of his ſtory had done him wrong, 


As 


OY Boon y | 
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As the biſhop of Lincoln's money had thus reconciled him to the 


king, and procured his conſecration, ſo the zeal and ſtiffneſs of ANSEIN 
rather encreaſed than ſoftened his diſpleaſure. The king was deter- 


mined about this time, on attacking his brother in his own dominions; 
and being in diſtreſs as uſual to raiſe the money for the expedition, the 
archbiſhop would have made him a preſent of five hundred pounds. 
But this being much below the expectations which the king had 
raiſed, and his coyrtiers had thought reaſonable, the preſent was 
not accepted. The archbiſhop being ſurprized at this temper of the 
court, went to the king and entreated him to receive his moncy; ex- 
oſtulating with him on the unreaſonablencſs of expecting more. He 
told him that if he was allowed the privilege of his ſtation, his perſon 
and all that belonged to him would be at his ma eſty's ſervice: but if 
he was treated like a ſlave, he ſhould be obliged to Rand off and keep 
his fortune to himſelf. This declaration, it is not improbable, was a 


pounds : he therefore bid the primate, take his money, and be gone. 
The archbiſhop not being in a condition to part with more, or not be- 
P 8 U 5 ö 


care the money away to the poor The year aiter this, the king being 
about to depart for Normandy, the archbiſhop waited upon him; and 
laying before him the general diſſolution of manners and the diſorders 
of the times, deſired leave that he might convene a national ſynod, 


the church. He moved alſo that the monaſteries might be provided with 
abbots, and the revenues ſpent upon the religious, and not applied to 


ſecular and foreign uſes; ſuggeſting that tho his majeſty was the pa- 


tron of the abbies, yet his prerogative did not make him their proprie- 


tor. The king was exaſperated at this diſcourſe, and told him that 


he would cail a council when he himſelf thought fit; but that his pre- 
deceſſor durſt not take theſe freedoms with the king his father. The 
archbiſhop being willing to put himſelf in a condition to act with ad- 
vantage in his ſtation, and perceiving that if the king's diſpleaſure was 
not removed, he was not likely to do any good, deſired the biſhops 
and the nobility to reconcile him to the king. They told him, that as 


they knew his temper and neceſſities, there was no other way to bring 


it about, but by his making a preſent of five hundred pounds, and a 
promiſe of as much more, as ſoon as he could raiſe it among his tenants. 
But AxsELM pretended that his tenants had been ſo harraſſed ſince the 
death of his predeceſſor, that he could not diſtreſs them further, and 
the money which he had offered the year beſore he had given away to 
the poor; that he owed allegiance to the king and ſhould be tender of 
his honour, which he could not be if he brought an ill report up- 
on his juſtice, by offering to buy his friendſhip with a little money. 

| 8 Upon 


little too frank and lively, eſpecially as the king expected a thouſand 


ing inclined to do ſo at that time, after a ſecond offer left the king and 


which had been intermitted for many years to the great diſadvantage of 


— — 
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Upon this he withdrew from court, and the king failed to N ormand 
which put an end to the diſpute: but he no ſooner returned than it * 
again renewed, laſted a great while, and drew conſequenzes after K 
of no ſmall importance. The whole of this quarrel, the reader will 
_ eaſily believe, could not ariſe from the want of temper and addreſs, thy 
there was ſomething of this on both ſides; nor from the primate's refuſ. 
ing the king a thouſand pounds, tho this was an article in the diſpute : | 
we mult therefore look a little further for the true grounds of this gif. 
ference between the king and ANsEL. - | 


The church of Rome at this time was embroiled in factions; where | 
CLemenT and Urgan were ſtrugling for the chair, and with equal 
inveteracy denouncing ſchiſm againſt each other. The cenſures of 
the church were uſed by each of them to the advantage of his 
own ſide of the queſtion ; both agreeing in that only of which both 
ſhould have been aſhamed. Whilſt the primate was abbot of Bec he 
had acknowledged the title of pope URBAN, advanced by the court 
of Rome, and the Hildebrandine faction; but the king and the 
Engliſh church were yet in ſuſpence, deliberating where to fix thei 
choice to the moſt advantage, and without any great diſpoſition to ac- 
knowlege either. But whilſt WILLIAM and his ſubjects moved thy 
ſlowly, the zeal of ANSELM was fierce and rapid, and incapable af 
any delay. The king was therefore no ſooner returned from Norman- 
dy, than the archbiſhop applied for leave to go to Rome for his pall 
from the hands of URBAN. The king being out of humour with him 
before, was much diſguſted at his pretending to decide the popedom 
for the church of England: He told AnszLM that he had not acknoy- 
ledged URBAN to be pope; that it was a law of his father's which be 
would adhere to, not to ſuffer his ſubjects to declare any perſon to be 
pope without his approbation; and that if any one did preſume to in- 


vade this part of his prerogative, he ſhould look upon it as an attempt 
againſt his crown. But this argument had no force with AxsELM. He hand 
| pretended that the king had no right to judge in eccleſiaſtical affairs; MM A 4 
but both the king and the Engliſh nation had certainly as much riglt I ** * 
to judge for themſelves as the archbiſhop had to judge for them. For boun 
in the conſequence of that act of taking the pall from UxBAN, he de- And: 
termined the choice of the whole church of England, and put it in the 5 
Was I 


power of his ſucceſſors in all following caſes to deprive the Engliſh na- 
tion of this power. The conduct of this prelate has however been mag- Who 
nified by ſome, as the higheſt inſtance of fortitude and generous zeal: ere 
and this opinion it is to be ſuppoſed, ſo poſſefled that archbiſhop him- 184d. 
ſelf, that in his anſwer to the king he told him, © whilſt he had been the n 


« abbot of Bec he had owned URBAN as pope, nor would he any way 5 ct 

c depart from the obedience which he owed him; and if that obedience MSE 

« was inconſiſtent with what he owed his majeſty, he would rather Ve 
cc leave 
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« Jcave England than for an hour deny his obedience to St. Prran 
« and his vicar. He deſired therefore that it might be referred to 
the great council of the kingdom. Surprizing, and unheard of as this 
doctrine was before in England, and as exceedingly as the king was pro- 
yoked at it, yet he gratified the archbiſhop in his requeſt, hoping no 
doubt to get nd of him by that means; and called his great council to- 
gether at Rockingham in the year one thouſand nincty- five. Here An- 
LM opened his cauſe ; and according to the practice of miſtaken zea- 
lots, made it wholly the cauſe of Goo. He was willing he ſaid to give 
to CæsaR the things which were Czsar's, but he mult likewiſe obſerve 
the other part of the precept, and give to Gop the things which were 


God's. But how did this prove that ClexenT was not to be owned 


as pope, or that there was any neceſſity of owning URBAN, and obcying 
kim contrary to the law of England of which he was now a ſubjc& ? 


In truth it proved nothing, but that the bigotry and heat of Ansz1M 


had left no room for wiſdom and ſober thoughts. The iſſue of this 


the biſhop of Rochks TER excepted, remained ſteady on the fide of the 
king and the laws; and with one conſent adviſed the primate to ſub- 


but in what related to URBAN, they with one conſent diſowned him. 
The king preſſed hard to carry the matter further, to bring him to his 


| tral, and to depoſe him in the council, But this they declared they 


could not do; becauſe according to the principles of that age, the arch- 
biſnop of CanTERBURY could be tried by nobody but the pope, or his 
delegation. This put the king to a ſtand, and prevented the proſecu- 
tion of his reſentment further. Pe 


The archbiſhop remained as men uſually do-who are reſolved before 
hand not to part with their opinions; and his whole conduct had ſuch 


an air of ſuperciliouſneſs and contempt, as ſhew how extremely difficult 


bounds of decency, when the error falls in with a natural haughtineſs, 


| and a ſpiritual pride, which are enflamed with the conceit of ſuperior 
holineſs and merit. The defign of the court of Rome to humble princes 


vas now no longer a ſecret; and the zeal of AxsELM for pope URBAN 
Wio was at the head of it, made it evident that his grace's affections 


AxsELM's journey thither; and ſo was not only reſolved to keep him at 


Vo“. I. 4 D : home, 


aſſembly was ſuch as might be expected; the nobility and the biſhops, 


mit to the king and aſk his pardon. They were ſo far from being ſen- 
ble of the weight of his grace's arguments, that they acted like men 
under convictions of another nature: ſome of the biſhops of his province 
withdrew their obedience, and renounced him for their metropolitan ; 


it is to convince men of an error, or to keep their paſſions within the 


vere engaged in that deſign, tho unjuſt in itſelf, and prejudicial to the 
rigits of all chriſtian princes. The king of England, who had ſeen 
the miſchiefs which the intrigues of the court of Rome had brought on 
the emperor, could not therefore be very eaſy at the apprehenſions of 
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home, but it poſſible to rid his hands of fuch a dangerous enemy 
and to engage the fee of Rome to aſliſt in his deprivation. Fo 
this purpoſe he ſent two of his own chaplains thither privately 
to obtain a pall for a new archbiſhop, and to pronufe that in cafe 
they would gratify him in this buſineſs, the church of England 
ſhould acknowlege the right of URBAN to the papacy. This ac- 
knowledgment was a thing of ſuch conſequence at the court of 
Rome, and fo paſttonately deſired, that the king's embaſſadors were 
aſſured their maſter ſhould be gratificd, and a pall as he had re- 
queſted ſhould be ſent for him to difpole at pleaſure. In conſequence 
of this agreement, a legate was fent into England with a pall; who 
acted in ſuch a manner upon his arrival, as might well deceive the king 
into a belief, that the fee of Rome was ſincere in the promiſes which 
he had received by his ovin embaſtadors. He paſted through Canter- 
bury without ſeeing ANS ETV; and to make the king conclude that the 
pope would aſſiſt in his deprivation, he dropped not one word in 
his favour, made no offer to take up the difference then on foot, or to 
remove the hardſhips from the archbiſhop and to ſettle him in his ſta- 
tion. The legate's ſilence on this point was not more ſurprizing to 
many people than it was agreeable to the king, who concluded he had 
a full commiſſion to come up to his purpoſe; eſpecially as he had affured 
his majeſty, that the privileges he claimed ſhould be confirmed to him 
for his life, if he would cauſe URBAN to be acknowledged pope. The 
king, who had not the foreſight of his father, and who was yet a 
ſtranger to the artifices of the Roman court, ſuſpecting no deceit, 
tranſported with his own dextrous management, and thinking it natural | 
that an acknowledgment of the pope in his dominions ſhould precede | 
ſuch an act of his power as depoſing the metropolitan, without any ſe- 
curity from the legate or poſſeſſing himſelf of the pall, cauſed UR 
to be publicly owned as pope. When this was done he applied himſelf 
to the legate to perform his part in AnszLM's deprivation ; promiling | 
a creat preſent to himſelf, and an annual penſion to the ſee of Rome, 
if he would undertake it. But nothing was further from their deſign; 
and the king was ſoon ſenſible, that the ſincerity of the legate was all 
of a piece with that of the court which ſent him. In ſhort he found 
himſelf over-rcached ; and that he had gained nothing by owning Us- |} 
Ban, but the mortification of continuing AxsELM in his ſtation, and 
that the pail which was intended another way ſhould be beſtowed upon 
him. It was too late to go back; and therefore to put the beſt face 
on the matter and to prevent his honour from being inſulted, he turned 
his addreſs another way, and attempted to oblige the prelate whom hc 
knew not how to humble. To this purpoſe he was permitted to watt 
on the king at Windſor, who received him graciouſly ; and ſome of the 
biſhops adviſed him to pay his majeſty the reſpe& of taking the pall at 
his hands which would probably diſpoſe him to forget what was pw 

an 
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and fix him ſtill faſter in his good opinion. This was an after game 
which might hide the toolith conduct of the king from thoſe who ſtood 
at a diſtance, and make the hardſhips which he had drawn upon him- 
{lf go down the better. But as poor an evaſion, and as {mall a trifle 
as this was, yet all the addreſs and intereſt of the king had not force 
enough to obtain it. ANnsELM was as inflexible upon this as on the 
other points; and the legate delivered the pall with fo much pomp and 


court of Rome was too ſenſible of the archbiſhop's zeal and abilities to 
do it ſervice, to entertain a thought of depoſing, or diſobliging him. 
As ANSELM was elated, ſo the king and his friends were exceedingly 


mortified with the iſſue of this affair; but however there was a ſeeming 


reconciliation made between them, and the primate went on in his 
archiepiſcopal functions. LED 


Whilſt theſe things were doing in England the court of Rome made 
ſome new amazing advances in their deſign of humbling princes, by 


ſhould receive any dignity at the hands of laymen, nor promiſe fidelity 
to kings or princes. Whether this conduct of the pope explained the 
zeal of ANSELM, and gave new offence to the king, we cannot tell; 
but he was never eaſy under the reconciliation into which the legate's 


artifices had drawn him: he was ſenſible that he had been the dupe of 


the court of Rome in the whole conduct of that affair; and therefore 
upon his return from an expedition againſt Wales in the latter end of 
the year, he took occaſion to reproach the primate with the ſmall num- 
ber and ill appointment of the men whom he had ſent him; and com- 
manded that he ſhould be forth coming when he ſhould be called to his 
court to anſwer it. Inſtead of ſoftening the king, or endeavouring to 
{ himſelf right with him, the archbiſhop added oil to the flame; and 
coming ſoon after to his majeſty acquainted him that he had great bu- 
ſmeſs at Rome, and deſired his leave to take a journey thither, The 
tranſactions of that court had by this time ſo awakened the jealouſy of 


redoubled the king's diſpleaſure. Things however continued quiet till 


renewed his application, and was again refuſed. But his former ſuc- 
ceſs and victory over the king had given him fuch warmth and confi- 
dence, that the denials he received ſerved only to give a greater force to 


manners, but they were now bold and inſolent; with a turn much bet- 


applications of a ſubject and a churchman. At the next meeting of 
the great council in October following, the requeſt was again renewed ; 
or to ſpcak with more propriety, the king was again inſulted and told 105 

3 . the 


ſolemnity, as plainly ſhewed that whatever promiſes had been made, the 


decreeing in a council held at Clermont, that no eccleſiaſtical perſon 


the king, that ſo far from granting the archbiſhop's requeſt, his requeſt 


the calling the great council in Auguſt following; when ANSELM again 


his importunity: his defires at firſt had ſome degree of modeſty and good 


ter ſuited to the menaces and inſults of a foreign prince, than to the 
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home, but if poſſible to rid his hands of ſuch a dangerous enemy 
and to engage the fee of Rome to aſſiſt in his deprivation, 48 
this purpoſe he fent two of his own chaplains thither privately 
to obtain a pall for a new archbiſhop, and to promiſe that in cafe 
they would gratify him in this buſineſs, the church of England 
ſhould acknowlege the right of URBAN to the papacy. This ac- 
knowledzment was a thing of ſuch conſequence at the court of 
Rome, and fo paſſionately defired, that the king's embaſſadors were 
aſſured their maſter ſhould be gratificd, and a pall as he had re- 
queſted ſhould be ſent for him to diſpoſe at pleaſure. In confequence 
of this agreement, a legate was fent into England with a pall; who 
accd in ſuch a manner upon his arrival, as might well deceive the king 
into a belief, that the fee of Rome was ſincere in the promiſes which 
he had received by his own embaſtadors. He paſted through Canter- 
bury without ſeeing ANS ELIN; and to make the king conclude that the 
pope would aſſiſt in his deprivation, he dropped not one word in 
his favour, made no offer to take up the difference then on foot, or to 
remove the hardſhips from the archbiſhop and to ſettle him in his ſta- 
tion. The legate's filence on this point was not more ſurprizing to 
many people than it was agreeable to the king, who concluded he had 
a full commiſſion to come up to his purpoſe; eſpecially as he had affured 
his majeſty, that the privileges he claimed ſhould be confirmed to him 
for his life, if he would cauſe URBAN to be acknowledged pope. The 
king, who had not the foreſight of his father, and who was yet a 
ſtranger to the artifices of the Roman court, ſuſpecting no deceit, | 
tranſported with his own dextrous management, and thinking it natural 
that an acknowledgment of the pope in his dominions ſhould precede | 
ſuch an act of his power as depoſing the metropolitan, without any ſe- 
curity {rom the legate or poſſeſſing himſelf of the pall, cauſed Urzax | 
to be publicly owned as pope. When this was done he applied himſelt | 
to the legate to perform his part in AnsELM's deprivation ; promiling 
a great preſent to himicif, and an annual penſion to the ſee of Rome, 
if he would undertake it. But nothing was further from their deſign; 
and the king was foon ſenſible, that the ſincerity of the legate was all 
of a piece with that of the court which ſent him. In ſhort he found 
himſelf over-reached ; and that he had gained nothing by owning Un- 
Ban, but the mortification of continuing AxsELu in his ſtation, and 
that the pail which was intended another way ſhould be beſtowed upon 
him. It was too late to go back; and therefore to put the beſt face 
on the matter and to prevent his honour from being infulted, he turned 
his addreſs another way, and attempted to oblige the prelate whom he 
knew not how to humble. To this purpoſe he was permitted to wait 
on the king at Windſor, who received him graciouſly ; and ſome of the 
_ biſhops adviſed him to pay his majeſty the reſpect of taking the pall at 
his hands which would probably diſpoſe him to forget what was paſt, 


and 
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and fix him ſtill faſter in his good opinion. This was an after game 
which might hide the fooliſh conduct of the king from thoſe who ſtood 
at a diſtance, and make the hardſhips which he had drawn upon him- 
{elf go down the better. But as poor an evaſion, and as fmall a trifle 
as this was, yet all the addreſs and intereſt of the king had not force 
enough to obtain it. ANnsELM was as inflexible upon this as on the 
other points 3 and the legate delivered the pall with fo much pomp and 
ſolemnity, as plainly ſhewed that whatever promiſes had been made, the 
court of Rome was too ſenſible of the archbiſhop's zeal and abilities to 
d it ſervice, to entertain a thought of depoſing, or diſobliging him. 
As ANSELM was elated, ſo the king and his friends were exceedingly 
mortified with the iſſue of this affair; but however there was a ſeeming 
reconciliation made between them, and the primate went on in his 
archiepiſcopal functions. 


Whilſt theſe things were doing in England the court of Rome made 


decreeing in a council held at Clermont, that no eccleſiaſtical perſon 
ſhould receive any dignity at the hands of laymen, nor promiſe fidelity 
to kings or princes. Whether this conduct of the pope explained the 
zeal of Ax8ELM, and gave new offence to the king, we cannot tell; 
but he was never eaſy under the reconciliation into which the legate's 


the court of Rome in the whole conduct of that affair; and therefore 
upon his return from an expedition againſt Wales in the latter end of 
the year, he took occaſion to reproach the primate with the ſmall num- 


manded that he ſhould be forth coming when he ſhould be called to his 
court to anſwer it. Inſtead of ſoftening the king, or endeavouring to 


{ himſelf right with him, the archbiſhop added oil to the flame; and 
ſmeſs at Rome, and defired his leave to take a journey thither, The 
tranſactions of that court had by this time ſo awakened the jealouſy of 
the king, that ſo far from granting the archbiſhop's requeſt, his requeſt 


the calling the great council in Auguſt following; when AnszLM again 


renewed his application, and was again refuſed. But his former ſuc- 


ceſs and victory over the king had given him ſuch warmth and confi- 


applications of a ſubject and a churchman. At the next meeting of 
the great council in October following, the requeſt was again renewed 
or to {pcak with more propriety, the king was again inſulted and told by 

„„ the 


ſome new amazing advances in their deſign of humbling princes, by 


artifices had drawn him : he was ſenſible that he had been the dupe of 
ber and ill appointment of the men whom he had ſent him; and com- 

coming ſoon after to his majeſty acquainted him that he had great bu- 
redoubled the king's diſpleaſure. Things however continued quiet till 


dence, that the denials he received ſerved only to give a greater force to 
his importunity: his deſires at firſt had ſome degree of modeſty and good 
manners, but they were now bold and inſolent; with a turn much bet- 
ter ſuited to the menaces and inſults of a foreign prince, than to the 
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the archbiſhop, that he had no authority to deny him, and that the 


law was finful in itfelf which deprived him of the liberty of going to 
Rome. The pretence of this journey was the good of his ſoul, and 
the intereſt of chriſtianity: and when ſome of the great men at comt 
reminded him of the oath he had taken at his reconciliation with the | 
king, to obſerve the laws and cuſtoms of England, which forbad any | 
man to leave the kingdom without the king's conſent, he told them | 
ce it was true, that he had promiſed to obſerve the laws of England, | 
« but that he meant ſuch as were conſiſtent with juſtice and the lay, | 
« of God : but for that law which forbids me to go to Rome for the 

good of my foul, and for the intereſt of the church committed to 


« me, it is contrary to juſtice, and ought to be deſpiſed by every ſer- 


« yant of Gop.” However in caſe he could not have leave from the | 


o 


out it. 


The archbiſhop being thus determined, and the King ſeeing no other | 
way to preſerve his authority, commanded him to leave England in 
eleven days, but to take nothing away with him which was the property I] 
of the crown. AxsELM, piqued at this order, ſaid that the king might 
poſhbly call his houſhold goods and apparel the property of the crown; | 
but that rather than be deprived of the liberty of going to Rome he | 
would go naked and on foot. Accordingly leaving the court, he put | 
himſelf on his journey, and taking Canterbury in his way he received | 
the habit of a pilgrim from the altar of his cathedral ; and with the 
wildeſt and moſt obſtinate bigotry that ever poſſeſſed the head of man, | 
ſet ſail for Flanders. Theſe, the reader will obſerve, were the firſt in- 


ſults of the kind that ever a king of England received from a church- 


man that was his ſubject; tho it was not the firſt time, I believe, that | 
conſcience was pretended as an excuſe for ſuch a notorious infraction of 
the public laws. When Lax#ranx his predeceſſor was invited to Rome, | 


and then ſummoned once and again with many threats if he refuſed, he 


| thought it his duty to obey the law, and knew of no obligation from | 
Gop or religion to make a viſit there in violation of it. But ANnsELM, | 
it is plain, had neither the head nor the heart of his predeceſſor. The 


laws which had been made the meaſures of conſcience in this parti- 


cular, loft all their authority under AxsELu and changed their nature. 

However if this madneſs and infatuation had ended here, one would in 
charity have placed it to the account of human frailty ; and the good 
qualities of this prelate ſhould have attoned with me for this wild un- 
accountable bigotry. But theſe alas were only the beginnings of ſor- 
row ; and the firſt exertion of thoſe principles which in a few years 


created a great deal of miſchief and confuſion over the whole chriſtian 
world. The archbiſhop having quitted England in this manner, the 
king immediately ſeized upon the temporalities of his dioceſe without 

any 
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ny diſturbance. But that which AnszLM contended for at home, and 
which in truth was nothing leſs than to be above the authority of the 
king and the law, began by this time to be called abroad, a branch of 
che rights and liberties of the church: and to give the reader a juſt idea 
of the nature and importance of thoſe diſputes, which gave ſo much 
trouble to the king and the Engliſh church, it will be neceſſary that I 
ould follow ANs EL to the court of Rome, and obſerve his whole 
conduct there. When he was arrived as far as Lyons, he halted ; 
and ſent a meſſenger with a letter to pope URBAN, as well to 
repreſent the hardſhips which were put upon him, as to magnify his 
fortitude and his ſufferings under them: not omitting, we may be ſure, 
to let his holineſs know, that his zeal for the papacy was the only rea- 


da of his exile. The meſſenger being returned with a favourable an- 


ſyer to the archbiſhop, he continued his journey; and arriving at Rome 
was received by pope URBAN with all the marks of confidence and ho- 
nour. In a public ſpeech which his holineſs made upon that occaſion, 
the Engliſh primate was complimented with the title of apoſtle and pa- 


what weighed more at Rome than all the great cardinal virtues, his 
ſteady and immoveable zeal for the holy ſee, were ſet out with all the 


could give them. Nor was it a mere title of apoſtle or patriarch which 
he was cajolled with. For he was not only received and entertained in 
ſanding the encomium on his great humility, he was actually paid the 
kik his feet. In ſhort, as tho no returns were great enough to a ſuf- 


ferer for the holy ſee, the pope diſpatched his agents with letters to 
England, perſuading and commanding the king to reſtore AnszLM, 


difficulty to receive thoſe of URBAN. As ſoon as he underſtood that 
the meſſenger who brought them was the archbiſhop's ſervant, he ſwore 
by St. Luxz's face, which was his uſual oath, that unleſs he immedi- 
| ately left the kingdom, his embaſſy ſhould not ſcreen him, but he 


by a meſſenger of his own, he did not attempt to ſoften or excuſe his 
conduct to the archbiſhop, but juſtified and avouched it. The king's 
reſentment operated at Rome, as URBAx's had done in England. Before 
the concluſion of the year, the pope called a council, in which this af- 
fair was taken into conſideration; and where the learning, merit and ho- 
lineſs of AnszL.M were again the ſubje& of Urzan's eloquence. The 


Vol. I. 4 E reader 


trarch of another world: his learning, his faith, and his humility, and 
advantages which the authority and eloquence of ſo great an orator 


the palace of the Lateran, but at URBAN's command, he took upon 
him the ſtate and grandeur of a pope as well as the title ; and notwith- 


honors which the pope only pretended to, and permitted the Engliſh to 


and even threatening his majeſty, if he diſobeyed, that he ſhould know 
what it was to provoke the holy chair. However, the fire of this re- 
ſentment had little or no effect in England. WILLIAu refuſed abſo- 
lutely to receive the letters of AxsELM, and was brought not without 


would cauſe his eyes to be plucked out: and when he ſent an anſwer 
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reader will ſcarcely wonder to find the Engliſh primate had a place and 


vote in this aſſembly; but he may wonder perhaps to hear, that wi 4, | 
ANsELM's concurrence the king of England was in this council declared 
worthy of excommunication. It is faid indeed in the archbiſhop's fa 
vour, that tho he concurred with the judgment of the council, yet he | 


defired that the ſentence might not be pronounced againſt the king: but T 
yet on the other hand, the ſhare he had in this determination, and the Ml the t 
friendſhip he entered into with the Hildebrandine faction, were grounds MW whe! 
enough to juſtify the king who had law and juſtice and immemorial cu. W gave 
tom on his fide, in endeavouring to keep a ſubject at home, whoſe hu. time 
ſineſs abroad was to conſpire againſt him. But as it was again decreeq {MW waſt 
in this council, that all laymen who ſhould preſume to give inveſtitures, MW in o 
and all eccleſiaſticks who ſhould receive them, or conſecrate ſuch as did Wl the 
were excommunicated, fo this will uncover the ſprings by which this W deat 
controverſy was ſet into motion, and make it plain that it was not the Wl rian: 
journey of ANSELM, nor the king's endeavouring to prevent it, which WM litt 
were the great and real reaſons of this diſpute. | ho alli 
| Wa 
To whatever length the council at Rome might think fit to carry this WM app: 
affair of forbidding princes to give inveſtitures and govern the clergy, | colo 
the world had not yet learnt to dread the thunders of the papacy; at WI © r 
leaſt they had not yet had any effect in England. The king himſelf WI © * 
was immoveable upon this head; and the biſhops, from whom Ay- be 1 
SELM expected ſome aſſiſtance, who had unanimouſly adviſed him to pro 
| ſubmit to the king, and renounce the ſee of Rome, before he took his WM the 
journey, were ſteady in their duty to their ſovereign and their country; ny 
notwithſtanding the decrees and the menaces of this council. England cha 
therefore ſtill continued in its old way; the king in giving, and the we 
clergy in receiving inveſtitures at his hands: and tho ANsELM, it is hiſt 
plain, was not wanting in zeal for the party which he had engaged in, una 
yet he had fo little hopes of prevailing againſt the laws of the ſtate, cha 
and the ſettled judgment of the Engliſh church, that he deſired to quit aga 
his biſhopric and retire into a monaſtery. The court of Rome how- WW det 
ever would not conſent that the fire ſhould be extinguiſhed by his re- Vin 
tirement. They drew a great many advantages from his learning and pri 
virtue; and the pope forbad him to reſign his ſee. In the mean time, 
the king being poſſeſſed of the revenues of the archbiſhopric, was | 
little ſolicitous about the title: and it being then a part of the law of eld 
England known to every one, that the biſhop of Rome had nothing to ot! 
do here but when the king thought fit to permit it, every thing re- be 
mained quiet till a new turn in the affairs of ſtate revived this unhappy H 
controverſy in the church: and this turn was occaſioned by the death of thi 
the king. On the ſecond of Auguſt in the laſt year of this century, as of 
the king was hunting in the new foreſt in Hampſhire made by his fa- MW = 
di 


ther, and which to this day retains that name, he ſtruck a deer with an 
arrow; 
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arrow; and ſtaying his horſe to look after it, another deer croſſed upon 
him, at which Sir W. TyxREL ſhooting too careleſsly, or looking too 


ſteadily at the king, hit him full in the breaſt, and pierced thro his 
heart; which killed him without his ſpeaking a word. 


Thus fell WILLIAM Ruyvs in the forty fourth year of his age, and 
the thirteenth year of his reign: and falling thus in the very place 


where one of his brothers and a nephew came to an untimely end, it 


gave occaſion for many reflections. It was publicly talked of at that 
time, as a judgment of Gop on the family of the conqueror, for laying 
waſte the churches and the country in ſo prodigious a manner as he gid 
in order to make a foreſt. But there was no need to have recourſe to 
the father's faults to take off their wonder at the ſon's uncommon 
death. WILLIAM the ſecond had faults enow of his own ; and hiſto- 
rians agree to rank him in the number of thoſe princes who add but 
little luſtre to the throne of England. They report him to have had 


all the vices of his father without his virtues ; that he had neither ho- 


nour nor conſcience, religion nor faith; and that he took a pride in 
appearing to be a libertine. The reader perhaps will ſuſpect that the 
colouring of this picture is too ſtrong, when he knows that it is drawn 
by monks or eccleſiaſticks, whom the king had offended by ſeizing up- 
on the revenues of the church. In order to judge impartially, it may 
be neceſſary to obſerve, that tho the hiſtorians produce no inſtances of 


prophaneneſs which they charge him with upon common fame, yet in 
the life of this prince we meet with no actions which ſhew him to have 


any ſenſe of religion, or to be a man of a good heart : and in all the 
characters which I have given in this work, I give them from the facts 


we meet with relating to them, and not from what is ſaid by any other 


hiſtorians. Thus tho all the writers of the reign of this prince agree 


unanimouſly in faying a great deal of ill of him when they attempt his 


character, yet if I could poſſibly find any anecdotes in his favour to ſet 


againſt it, and which would contradict their teſtimony, I would vindi- 


cate him from their aſperſions. But WiLLiam Rufus is not to be 


_ vindicated, who was a profligate man, and an oppreſſive arbitrary 


prince, 


By the treaty of peace that had been concluded between him and his 


elder brother RokER T, it was agreed that after the death of one, the 
| Other ſhould be heir to all their father's inheritance. But RopzrT not 


being returned from his expedition to the holy land at WIILLIAMu's death, 
Hexgy his younger brother, and fourth ſon to the conqueror, taking 
the advantage of his brother's abſence, poſſeſſed himſelf of the crown 


of England. HENRY was a prince of great wiſdom and conduct, im- 
proved by an education in learning and the ſciences ; but he had great 
_ difficulties to encounter. He remembered how lately, and by what 


methods, 
«3 
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home, and would doubtleſs diſpute his title to the crown; and thereſo 


He had the advantage of being born in England after his father was on 
the throne, which went a great way with many people; and others 


was a juncture however which required all the precaution and addreſ 
of HENRY; and accordingly he turned his thoughts every way to ſecure 


liſhed; that the government ſhould be put upon the ſame foot it was x 


had not given them weight. Immediately after the death of WirLiau 
with the royal treaſure; and where ſeveral lords were aſſembled together 
to make RokERT king. But HE NRVY did not allow them time to take 
the neceſſary meaſures ; and perceiving by their acclamations that the 
a civil war, conſented to place him on the throne; and without ſtaying 
rity was ſufficiently eſtabliſhed by this agreement, he ſet out for Lon- 
don; and the next day was crowned by the biſhop, after taking the uſual 


that would give his ſubjects room to hope well of his government: In 


methods, his father had obtained the crown; that beſides the agreement 
between his brothers which I have mentioned, Rozexr had a title ,, 
eldeſt ſon; and he knew how ſore the minds of the people were unde; 
the ill government of his brother WILLIAM, and the harſhneſs of the 
Norman laws. His brother RoßRRT who had been offered the title of 
king of Jeruſalem, and who had acquired honour, and an intereſt in the 
court of Rome, by engaging in the holy war, was now on his wa 


) 
re 
it imported him to provide againſt ſuch near and formidable danger, 


were prejudiced againſt his brother for his ſloth and negligence. This 


his intereſt. He began by declaring an abhorrence of his brother's go. 
vernment, and made a poſitive promiſe to the Normans and the Eng. 
liſh, that all the rigorous laws made ſince the conqueſt ſhould be abo- 


the time of the Saxon kings; that all unjuſt and arbitrary taxes ſhould 
be ſet aſide; the clergy ſhould be reinſtated in their privileges; the w. 
cancies in the church ſhould be filled up; and that all the ecclefiafticks 
who were in exile ſhould be recalled. But all theſe promiſes woull 
not perhaps have had the effect he expected, if his diligence and vigou 


he poſted away to Wincheſter, where the crown and ſceptre were key: 


people were on his fide, he drew his ſword, and ſwore that no man 
ſhould lay hold on the crown. The lords being unwilling to commence! 


for the confirmation of the ſtates of the kingdom, thinking his autho- 
oath. Upon ſuch an haſty and irregular election to the crown as this, 
it was highly neceſſary that HENRY ſhould begin his reign, in a manner 


the firſt place therefore he ſat about reforming his court, where many 


_ abuſes had been permitted; and RanuLenvs biſhop of Durham, the 


deteſted miniſter of his brother, was ſeiſed and ſent to the tower. He 
then granted a charter to all his ſubjects, in which he confirmed many 
privileges they had enjoyed under the Saxon kings, and renounced the 
unjuſt prerogatives which the two late kings had uſurped. The church 
was by this charter reſtored to her ancient liberties, and ſet free from 
thoſe oppreſſions it had for ſome time paſt been ſubject to; particularly 


during 


* 


[ 
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during the vacant fees and abbies. This charter having been approved 
and figned by the lords ſpiritual and temporal, ſeveral copies were 


: tranſcribed and laid up in the principal monaſteries to be conſulted 
x upon occaſion. But there was one thing ſtill wanting to complete his 
. MW afcty, and perhaps it may be added, the ſatisfaction of his people; and 
Wl this was recalling AnszLm. That HENRY might break the intereſt 


of his brother in the court of Rome, or ſtem the danger which 
the intrigues of that court might draw upon him, he wrote a let- 
ter to the archbiſhop to invite him to return to his dioceſe ; givin 
him to underſtand at the {ame time, that he would be guided by his 
directions, and would entruſt him with the adminiſtration of church 
affairs. ANSELM, elated with an opinion of his cauſe and ſufferings, 
returned with the ſpirit of the court in which he had lived; and juſti- 
8 hed his paſt conduct by new acceſſions of bigotry. He was in ſuch 
haſte to avow publicly the dangerous opinions he had concealed, and to 
{et the church and nation into a flame, that the firſt time he waited on 
the king he gave him a view of all thoſe troubles which he afterwards 
created. | | | | - 


| 


10 The new doctrines broached by HILIDEBRNA ND, or to give it the 
.name it well deſerved, and which was even beſtowed upon it then by 
ks WY ome at Rome, the Hildebrandine hereſy, fo exactly anſwered the tem- 
ud per of this ambitious prelate, and in every particular ſo contradicted 
our che natural rights of princes, that in every ſtep they thwarted one ano—- 
a WY ther. Thus the firſt meeting of the king and the archbiſhop ſhewed 
ept telt. The king not only having been crowned, but alſo having re- 
ther ceived the homage of his biſhops and nobility, the courtiers called up- 
abe on the archbiſhop to do his homage : but ANskE LM anſwered without 
the any heſitation, © that he neither could, nor would; for that he was 
nan WY © forbid to do fo by the council of Rome:” and with an haughty air, 
en and becoming the new notions of ecclefiaſtic liberty, added further, 
ing WI © that if the king would receive and d erve the decrees of that 
tho- council, they might live in friendſhip together; but if not, that 
,on- WW © he could not in honour ſay in England, eſpecially if his majeſty 
ua © ſhould continue to confer ſees and abbies; for then he ſhould be 
this, WW © under a neceſſity of refuſing communion with the king, and all 


nner {MW © thoſe who ſhould receive them from him.” It is hard to ſay by 


In W what arts the court of Rome charmed ANSsELM into a zeal fo fatal to 


nany the rights of princes ; when the deſign of breaking in upon his own 
the rights as primate, by introducing a legatine power, went hand in hand 
He with it, and lay fo open to his view, that it was almoſt impoſſible he 
nan ſhould overlook it. Overlook it however, or diſbelieve it, he certainly 
the did: but no ſooner was he returned, and thus laying himſelf out in 
urch England for the intereſt of the popedom, than Pas HA ſucceſſor to 


from Uzzax, took the opportunity of the king's embaraſſment and the pri- 


larly Vor. IJ. 48 mate's 
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mate's zeal, to attempt at the reception of his legates : and accordingly Ml: 
the ſame year in which AnszLM returned from exile, the pope en 
Gvu1D0 archbiſhop of Vienne with the character of legate into England. 
The imagination of the archbiſhop was at this juncture heated with the 


fancied merit of his ſufferings and his ſervices for the ſee of Rome: 
and it muſt therefore be the higheſt mortification to his ambitious ſpi 
rit, to ſee an attempt to humble him in the midſt of all his glory, and 
by the fame authority too which he had advanced with all his zeal, 
EAaDMERUS therefore his ſecretary, who wrote his life, and who no doubt 
ſpoke his ſenſe of this affair, cried out againſt the legatine power a 
a new and unheard of uſurpation. It is very true that it had neyer 


been heard of before in England, but when it was called in by Orra to 


divide the province of Canterbury, or by W1r.Liam the conqueror to 
colour the depoſition of ST16aNnD. It was not therefore without reaſon, 
that he took umbrage at an authority, which could never make a figure 
in England, but from the ſpoils of that power, which as primate and 


| metropolitan, he was particularly bound to defend. The king and 


his great council were ſo ſenſible of the danger of breaking the ancient 
diſcipline of the church, and of letting in a foreign power to controul 
it, that they came heartily into the wiſhes of AnszLM in this particu- 
lar, and forced the legate to retire without permitting him to execute 
his commiſſion, or without ſo much as owning his character. The 


deſign upon the crown and the Engliſh church, or to ſpeak more pro- 
perly, upon all the Weſtern princes and churches, had the ſame begin- 


ning, and the ſame progreſs; and were formed and conducted by the 
ſame men. Therefore all the noiſe and outcry about the liberties of 
the church and clergy, aimed at nothing elſe but to deceive the clerg 
into the deſign ; that they might themſelves become an eaſier prey, and 
having ſeparated from their princes, migh fall inevitably and unpitied 


Into ſervitude. But tho this lay ſo open, that if Gop had not given men 


up to a ſpirit of blindneſs, it was impoſſible they ſhould overlook it, 


yet ANSELM did not ſee the folly and the miſchief of the deſigns he was 


carrying on. Therefore leaving this matter of the legatine power till it 


meets us again as we go further on, I ſhall return to obſerve his condud 


aſter the retirement of the legate. 


1 ſhall not trouble the reader with the original right of prince: 


to inveſt their biſhops and clergy with their temporalities : nor with a 
repetition of thoſe ſteps which were taken by GREROORV the ſeventh to 
make ſuch inveſtiture the right of the ſee of Rome. He was the firſt 


pope who aſſerted this right, as we have ſeen; and for ſeveral ages the 


kings of England had enjoyed it as the inherent property of the crown. 
We muſt therefore look ſomewhere elſe for the reaſons, why it was 
called idolatry and ſimony for a prince to give, and a biſhop to receive 
poſſeſſion of his temporalities from him; into the deſire of this pope 


for 
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„r the empire of the world, and to ſubject all the princes to his ponti- 
_ Cal chair. Archbiſhop AnsELM having refuſed, as I have ſaid, to do 
0 bis homage to the king, and having threatened that if his majeſty diſo- 
kh keyed the canons which prohibited lay inveſtiture, he would not conſe- 
«. rate the biſhops whom the King inveſted, nor hold communion 
A with them, had an opportunity at this time to put his reſolution 
na Mito practiſe. The ſees of Wincheſter and Saliſbury, and twelve ab- 
1] Wbics being vacant, the king with the advice of his council, would 
be bare filled them up; but in ſuch manner as his predeceſſors had always 
as done, by giving inveſtiture to the perſons for whom he intended thoſe 
ver promotions. The biſhops and nobility were all on the fide of the king; 
and they aſſerted the ancient rights of the crown of England with fo 


« would drive him back again, and leave the communion of the church 
« of Rome, rather than ſuffer the laws of England to be violated by 


nd papal canons. This, let. the reader obſerve, was the language of 
nde great council of England; a way of ſpeaking which will force one 
ent to believe, either that the people were not then acquainted with the 
ou eceſſity of living in communion with the church of Rome, or that 


e religion and the laws of England were at variance with one another; 


unge the decrees of URBAN; and again declared that he would not 


then underſtanding not to find, that to part with his right of inveſtiture 
s in effect to give away a great branch of his ſupremacy, as well as 


he patronage of the church; and would diſcharge the body of the 
lergy from their duty to him as their prince: but he judged truly of 
be conſequence of this affair, and was extremely perplexed and uneaſy 
ith it. Whether he yielded, or refuſed, his danger was ſo equal, 


- it, at it was difficult to come to a reſolution. To yield was not 
was ny to betray the rights of the crown, but to provoke his friends 


ho had adhered to him and to the laws: and yet if he did not 
yield, the archbiſhop and all the intereſt of the papacy, he ſaw, 

ould turn to his brother RozzxT, who had already a great party 
in England, and was then preparing to invade it. But the ſame rea- 


ch a Plexed affair, inclined the archbiſhop to preſs it on the faſter; well ; 
\ to nowing that if Henzy could once get out of his preſent difficulties, 
firſt Nit would be no eaſy matter to bring him to a condeſcenſion ſo injurious 


to the rights and honour of the crown of England. The king how- 
ever to gain time in hopes that ſome lucky accident or other might 
come to his aid, agreed that the matter ſhould be reſpited till the Eaſ- 
eive Iter following; and that in the mean while ſome meſſengers ſhould be 


,ope ſent to Rome upon this ſubject. The archbiſhop, without doubt, ſaw into 


for the bottom of. this reſolution, and well knew what would be the iſſue 


of 


much warmth and reſolution, that they plainly told the primate, they 


nd that our anceſtors were contented to maintain their laws at the price 
f their ſalvation. On the other hand the primate oppoſed to this lan- 


onfecrate the biſhops whom the king inveſted. HENRY had too good 


ſons which diſabled the king from coming to a reſolution in this per- 
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mate's zeal, to attempt at the reception of his legates : and accord 


Has | ing 
the ſame year in which AnszLM returned from exile, the pope ſent 


Gvu1po archbiſhop of Vienne with the character of legate into England. 


The imagination of the archbiſhop was at this juncture heated with the 


fancied merit of his ſufferings and his ſervices for the ſee of Rome: 
and it muſt therefore be the higheſt mortification to his ambitious ſpi- | 


rit, to ſee an attempt to humble him in the midſt of all his glory, and 


by the ſame authority too which he had advanced with all his zeal. 
EADMERUS therefore his ſecretary, who wrote his life, and who no doubt 
ſpoke his ſenſe of this affair, cried out againſt the legatine power a 
a new and unheard of uſurpation. It is very true that it had never 
been heard of before in England, but when it was called in by Orza to 
divide the province of Canterbury, or by Wit.t1am the conqueror to ; 
colour the depoſition of STiGanD. It was not therefore without reaſon, ö 
that he took umbrage at an authority, which could never make a figure | 
in England, but from the ſpoils of that power, which as primate and 
metropolitan, he was particularly bound to defend. The king and 
his great council were ſo ſenſible of the danger of breaking the ancient 
diſcipline of the church, and of letting in a foreign power to control 
it, that they came heartily into the wiſhes of AnszLM in this particu- 
lar, and forced the legate to retire without permitting him to execute 
his commiſſion, or without ſo much as owning his character. The 
deſign upon the crown and the Engliſh church, or to ſpeak more pro- 
perly, upon all the Weſtern princes and churches, had the ſame begin- 
ning, and the ſame progreſs; and were formed and conducted by the 
fame men. Therefore all the noiſe and outcry about the liberties of 
the church and clergy, aimed at nothing elſe but to deceive the clergy 
into the deſign; that they might themſelves become an eaſier prey, and | 
having ſeparated from their princes, migh fall inevitably and unpitied 


into ſervitude. But tho this lay ſo open, that if Gop had not given men 


up to a ſpirit of blindneſs, it was impoſſible they ſhould overlook it, 


yet ANSELM did not ſee the folly and the miſchief of the deſigns he was 
carrying on. Therefore leaving this matter of the legatine power till it 


meets us again as we go further on, I ſhall return to obſerve his conduct 
aſter the retirement of the legate. gl Tos 


I ſhall not trouble the reader with the original right of princes 
to inveſt their biſhops and clergy with their temporalities : nor with a 


repetition of thoſe ſteps which were taken by Gztcorr the ſeventh to 


make ſuch inveſtiture the right of the ſee of Rome. He was the firſt 
pope who aſſerted this right, as we have ſeen; and for ſeveral ages the 
kings of England had enjoyed it as the inherent property of the crown. 
We muſt therefore look ſomewhere elſe for the reaſons, why it was 
called idolatry and ſimony for a prince to give, and a biſhop to receive 
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or the empire of the world, and to ſubject all the princes to his ponti- 
fc] chair. Archbiſhop ANSELM having refuſed, as I have ſaid, to do 
bis homage to the king, and having threatened that if his majeſty diſo- 
keyed the canons which prohibited lay inveſtiture, he would not conſe- 
crate the biſhops whom the king inveſted, nor hold communion 
with them, had an opportunity at this time to put his reſolution 
into practile. The ſees of Wincheſter and Saliſbury, and twelve ab- 
bies being vacant, the king with the advice of his council, would 
have filled them up; but in ſuch manner as his predeceſſors had always 
done, by giving inveſtiture to the perſons for whom he intended thoſe 
promotions. The biſhops and nobility were all on the fide of the king; 


much warmth and reſolution, that they plainly told the primate, they 
« would drive him back again, and leave the communion of the church 
« of Rome, rather than ſuffer the laws of England to be violated by 
« papal canons. * This, let-the reader obſerve, was the language of 
the great council of England; a way of {peaking which will force one 
to bclieve, either that the people were not then acquainted with the 
neceſſity of living in communion with the church of Rome, or that 
the religion and the laws of England were at variance with one another ; 


of their ſalvation. On the other hand the primate oppoſed to this lan- 


confecrate the biſhops whom the king inveſted. HENRY had too good 
an underſtanding not to find, that to part with his right of inveſtiture 
was in effect to give away a great branch of his ſupremacy, as well as 
the patronage of the church; and would diſcharge the body of the 
cergy from their duty to him as their prince : but he judged truly of 


with it. Whether he yielded, or refuſed, his danger was ſo equal, 
that it was difficult to come to a reſolution. 'To yield was not 
only to betray the rights of the crown, but to provoke his friends 
who had adhered to him and to the laws: and yet if he did not 


would turn to his brother RozzxT, who had already a great party 
in England, and was then preparing to invade it. But the fame rea- 


knowing that if HENRY could once get out of his preſent difficulties, 


to the rights and honour of the-crown of England. The king how- 
ever to gain time in hopes that ſome lucky accident or other might 
come to his aid, agreed that the matter ſhould be reſpited till the Eaſ- 
ter following; and that in the mean while ſome meſſengers ſhould be 
lent to Rome upon this ſubject. The archbiſhop, without doubt, ſaw into 


of 


and they aſſerted the ancient rights of the crown of England with ſo 


and that our anceſtors were contented to maintain their laws at the price 


guage the decrees of URBAN; and again declared that he would not 


the conſequence of this affair, and was extremely perplexed and uneaſy 


yield, the archbiſhop and all the intereſt of the papacy, he ſaw, 
ſons which diſabled the king from coming to a reſolution in this per- 
plexed affair, inclined the archbiſhop to preſs it on the faſter ; well 


it would be no eaſy matter to bring him to a condeſcenſion ſo injurious 


the bottom of this reſolution, and well knew what would be the iſſue 
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derable rights belonging to it, he was not long in coming to a reſolu- 


of an archbiſhop. HENRY, as we ſhall ſee, was not ſincere in this par- ; 


made him very active in his ſervice ; and partly by his afſiduity, and | 
partly by the addreſs and conduct of the king, the two brothers were | 


crown. But his reaſoning and eloquence were alike ſucceſsful ; the | 


of the power of ANSELM, or the ſee of Rome; and therefore ſending 
for the archbiſhop, he told him that he expected his homage, and that 
he would not permit any one to live in his dominions who ſhould re- 


to the biſhop of Rome. Henzy however was not willing to bring things | 


ſend new embaſſadors to Rome; to acquaint his holineſs very plainly, 


his adherents out of the kingdom; that they would withdraw the obe- 
dience of the whole nation from him; and withold the payments that 
had hitherto been uſually made to the ſee of Rome. This rough and 
uncourtly meſſage being thus agreed upon, the king made choice of 


of it at Rome : he yielded however to this expedient ; but URBAN dv. 
ing before the arrival of the envoys, and Pascaar ſucceding, there 
was ſo much delay occaſioned by this change, that they could not re. 
turn by the time appointed. e 


In this interval RosexT duke of Normandy landed in England wit, | 
an army; where many of the nobility went over to him, and many | 
more aſſiſted him privately. This invaſion we may be fure gave a ney | 
embaraſs to the king's affairs, and required all the wiſdom and addreſ | 
he was maſter of. But ſeeing himſelf in ſuch circumſtances, that he 
muſt either endanger his crown, or part with one of the moſt conſi- 


tion. To prevent the primate and his party from joining with his bro- 
ther, if it was poſſible, he reſolved to ſacrifice his right to his preſent ; 
fears; and immediately promiſed AnsELM that he would ſubmit to the | 
canons of URBAN, and allow him himſelf to execute all the functions 


ticular : his promiſes however turned to account, and helped to break 
the blow which he was afraid of; for they kept AxsELM ſteady, and 


reconciled, and a peace was made between them. By the time this was 
finiſhed the envoys returned from Rome with a long letter to the king ; 
in which pope Pas chAL endeavoured to prove the right of inveſtitures | 
in the papacy, and beſtowed many hard words on the pretences of the | 


king's affairs being ſettled to his ſatisfaction, he was no longer in fear | 


fuſe it. This was not only the ſenſe of the king, but of his great 
council alſo who were then aſſembled; who afferted the rights of the | 
crown with ſo much zeal and unanimity, that as well the biſhops 2s 


the nobility inſiſted upon it, that the king ought not to yield obedience 


too ſoon to an extremity, ſince ANsELM had ſerved him in his diſtreſs: 
it was therefore again reſolved at a great council held at Wincheſter, to 


that if he did not drop his pretenſions, they would baniſh ANsELM and 


proper perſons to execute the commiſſion; and theſe were GRA 
archbiſhop of York, Ropzzr biſhop of Cheſter, and Hzzzzrr biſhop 
of Thetford. Baipwin a monk of Bec in Normandy, and ALsxan- 
Gr - DER 
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DER a monk of 'Canterbury, were the legates of the archbiſhop. The 
embaſſadors who were true to the point which had been confided to 
them, a8 ſoon as they came to Rome, omitted nothing that they 
thought likely to bring that court into the king's meaſures: but they 
had to do with men who had loſt all ſenſe of faith or of iategrity, ex- 
cept when truth and juſtice was on the {ide of their own intereſt; and 
their conduct was anſwerable. For tho they certainly did not intend to 
oratify HENRY, yet they managed this affair with ſo much art and ad- 
dreſs, that as well the embaſſadors of the king, as the legates of the 
zchbiſhop, were confident that they ſhould be able to give a good ac- 


count of their negotiation. = 


Whilſt this matter was under debate at Rome, the king had ſo ma- 
naged his affairs in England, that he had ſent his brother well ſatisfied 
back again into Normandy ; and was at liberty to turn his thoughts 
again to the. buſineſs of the church. The embaſſadors being returned 
with letters to the king, and the archbiſhop from the pope, Hznzv 
ſummoned his great council to meet at London; and required Ax- 
31M to Obey the laws and uſages of his predeceſſors, or to quit the 
kingdom. - The archbiſhop required a ſight of the pope's letter to the 


king, which the king would not comply with; for it was not at all to 


his mind. His grace then produced his holineſs's letter to himſelf, 


wherein he commends the primate's fortitude and reſolution, and defires 
him to perſiſt in an adherence to the cauſe; aſſuring him that Gop 


vould ſtand by him in the conteſt. When this letter was publicly red, 
the King's embaſſadors declared, that the anſwer they received from the 
pope by word of mouth, amounted to a revocation of what was there 
expreſſed; he having promiſed, if not to confirm, yet at leaſt to con- 


nive at the uſage of England in the matter of inveſtitures. On the 


other hand the archbiſhop's legates proteſted, that the pope gave no or- 
ders by Word of mouth in contradiction to his letters. In all probabi- 
lity both ſides were in the right: for tho Pascyar might promiſe the 
king's embaſſadors, when the other were not preſent, that he would 
gratify their maſter, yet it was doubtleſs to be kept as a great ſecret, 
leſt it ſhould prejudice the right of the papacy in other kingdoms; 


and for this reaſon he might refuſe to give them his reſolutions in writ- 


ing. But this was all artifice and ſtratagem, deſigned to delude the 


king. On the other ſide, the envoys of AxsELM were let into the true 
ſenſe of the court of Rome; and by the letter which they brought from 
Paschxl, it was plain that the holy prelate was reſolved not to depart 
from the meaſures of his predeceſſor. The agents of the king and the 


archbiſhop diſagreeing thus eſſentially in their report before the council, 


a diviſion among the great men was a natural conſequence. But how- 


ever the character and reputations of the king's embaſſadors prevailed fo 


far in the end, tllat almoſt all the biſhops and nobility declared for the 
Vol. I. — king, 
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king, and the laws. The archbiſhop himſelf was not without his gig. 
ficulties from this counter evidence. On one hand, it would be im. 
proper to conduct himſelf in ſuch a manner, as tho he queſtioned the 
pope's letter and the report of his own legates : on the other hand, 0 
pay no regard to the ſolemn aſſeveration of three biſhops, would gire 
great occalion for diſguſt, and make the breach {till wider. When he 
was therefore puſhed by HENRY to do him homage, and to conſecrate 
thoſe whom he ſhould promote, the archbiſhop replied, that if the em. 
baſſadors had all agreed in their report he might probably have obeyed 
his majeſty ; but that he thought himſelf now obliged to ſuſpend his 
compliance till the pope was further confuted : however, that he might 
avoid ſingularity and give as little offence as poſſible, he would not re- 
fuſe to communicate with thoſe who received inveſtitures from the 
crown; tho he could not conſecrate them, nor conſent to their conſe. 
cration. Upon this the king inveſted the new biſhops of Saliſbury and 
Hereford, and ſeveral abbots; and thus the controverſy by conſent of 

both parties was laid aſleep for the preſent. | VVV 


That the primate might not be ſoured too much with the king's pro- 
ceedings, he was permitted to hold a national ſynod the next year at 


Weſtminſter, which was ſummoned with the king's conſent; and at 
which many of the nobility as well as the biſhops. were preſent. In 


this council ANSELM preſided 3 at which many abbots were depoſed for 
ſimony, and above twenty canons were agreed upon. Several of theſe $ 


were repetitions, or in conformity to the ancient canons, and fo paſſed 
without any noiſe: but others which related to the celibacy of the cler- 
gy, and which were taken from the late conſtitutions of GREGOR the 
ſeventh and his ſucceſſor URBAN, as they had no foundation in the laws | 
of CarisT, or in the decrees of the ancient church, met with great op- 
poſition from the clergy; and were treated by them with no little anger 
and contempt. But as the effect and importance of theſe canons mult I 
ncceſſarily be conſidered, when the controverſy which was revived by 
this council call me to it, I ſhall wave an account of their proceedings 
here, and go on with other affairs. The new biſhop, of Hzzzrarp dy- 


ing ſoon after this council was held, RzinzLM, the queen's chancellor, 
was nominated to ſuccede him ; and the king ſent a poſitive command 
to ANSELM, to conſecrate WILLIAM appointed to the {ee of Wincheſter, 


and RockR of Saliſbury, together with the biſhop of Hzpszrosn. 


The archbiſhop conſented to conſecrate the biſhop of WINCHESTER. 
for he would not receive inveſtiture from the king; but he refuſed the 
conſecration of the other two, till the pope had been again conſulted. 


HENRY, on his fide, would not agree that WILLIAu only ſhould 
be conſecrated ; and having the biſhops and nobility ſure, as he thought 
in his intereſt, he hoped to find a time to make the archbiſhop-repen. 


his miſtaken zeal ; and in the mean while to carry on his affairs without 
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him. He therefore ordered GRERARD archbiſhop of York to conſecrate 
the three biſhops z and a day was appointed for the ſolemnity. But 
REINELM was infected with the primate's ſuperſtition; and ſurrendered 
the ſtaff and biſhopric to the king; for which he was diſmiſſed the 
court. The archbiſhop of Yorx however prepared to execute his 
commiſſion by conſecrating the other two; and when he and ſeveral 
biſhops were aſſembled for that purpoſe, WILLIAu renounced his au- 
thority, and would not receive conſecration from him. Whether it 
was friendſhip to AxsELM, or bigotry to his cauſe, or the irregularity 
of a conſecration from the metropolitan of another province, which 
occaſioned theſe refuſals we cannot ſay; but they broke the king's 
meaſures and provoked him moſt exceedingly; He not only baniſhed 
the biſhop of WIN cHESTER and confiſcated his eſtate, but ſuſpecting 
that ANSELM was at the bottom of this affair, he gave him a taſte of his 
rcſentment; and trying in vain the power of menaces and anger --- for the 
primate was proof againſt them all --- he came to a reſolution either to 
oblige the ſee of Rome to acquieſce in the laws of England, or elle to 
deliver himſelf from the archbiſhop, whoſe obſtinacy had been the 


cauſe of ſo much uneaſineſs and vexation to him. 


To carry this wiſe reſolution into effect, and to cover the ſecret ar- 
tice, the king ſent for AxsELMH; and repreſenting the ill conſequences 
of theſe new maxims from Rome, and his own reſolution not to allow 
them; deſired that he would go thither as his embaſſador; in order to 
influence that court to yield up their late pretenſions to inveſtiture, ſo 
far at leaſt, as to connive at the Engliſh cuſtom, and to leave him at 
quiet to go on in the way of his predeceſſors. The king was not ſo 
ſhort ſighted as not to foreſee the iſſue of this meſſage by ſuch a meſ- 
enger: but then he had reſolved, when he had got the archbiſhop out 
of his dominions, to keep him out of them, and ſo to procure peace 
to himſelf, - Whether AxsELM ſuſpected: the king's intention or not, 


be was not very haſty to execute the commiſſion, but defired time to 


conſider of it till the next aſſembly of the great council at Eaſter. At 
this meeting the biſhops and barons concurring with the king in his 
requeſt, . the archbiſhop ſet forward with all his retinue and attendance, 
and took his way through Normandy to Rome. Whatever appearance 
there might be of harmony and reſpect, it is impoſſible that the king could 
repoſe any confidence in this prelate, upon this important ſubject: and 
therefore under colour of aſſiſting him in his ſuit at Rome, he diſpatched 
an eccleſiaſtic of great learning, WaREwaALST biſhop ele& of Exeter, 
with the character of embaſſador along with Axs LM; to demand of 
Pope Pas eHAL the confirmation of his rights, or at leaſt to grant him the 
power of inveſtitureas a favour from the apoſtolic ſee: but if he could 
not ſuccede in either of thoſe requeſts, he had his ſecret inſtructions of 
another kind. The ſucceſs of this embaſſy was ſuch as might be ex- 
—» pected. . 


7 
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pected. A king of England, ſupported by his biſhops and nobility, 
ſtooping ſo low as to alk from the ſee of Rome as a favour, what wa; 
his right by the laws and uſages of his kingdom, muſt expect to be 
treated by that haughty and perfidious court without any regard: and in 
truth he well deſerved it. This abject ſubmiſſion ſo much beneath a King, 
was a plain proof to Pascha that he ſtood in need of his friendſhip ; and 
inſtead of granting the king's requeſt, the pretenſions of the Pope 
were advanced higher; and the right of giving inveſtiture, declared to 
be facred and unalienable. ANSELM, as we may be ſure, readily ac- 


quieſced ; but the biſhop of Exeter had a ſpirit worthy of his embaſſy | 


from a king of England, and much ſuperior to that of his maſter. He 


pleaded the cauſe he was engaged in with great courage ; he told the | 
pope it would be diſhonourable for the king to quit the privileges of 
his predeceſſors; and that if the court of Rome ſhould carry things to 
extremity they would never recover their former ground. Finding the | 
ſpirit of this remonſtrance made {ome impreſſion, the embaſſador added 
with ſome warmth, that his maſter the king of England would ſooner 
hazard the loſs of his crown than part with his inveſtitures. The pope 
being nettled at this freedom of the biſhop's, which was not of a' piece 
with the King's mean fubmiſſion, replied with equal inſolence and heat, 


will not the king of England part with the donation of churches for 


< the price of his kingdom? Neither will Pascfar for the price of | 


“ his head permit him to diſpoſe of them unpuniſhed; and this you may 


{© tell your maſter.” The reader I ſuppoſe will be amazed at this re | 
ply, and know not which he ſhall moſt wonder at, the paſſiveneſs of | 


the king, or the impudence of the pope. The court of Rome was de- 


termined to enſlave the princes of Chriſtendom ; and the king of Eng- 
land who wanted courage, was marked out as a ſacrifice to begin with. 


The embaſſador perceiving by the pope's reply, that there were no 
hopes of accommodation, was true to the ſecret inſtructions that had 


been confided to him; and in his maſter's name forbad A nsz the 


archbiſhop to return to England. This ſudden ſtroke of ſpirit was ſo 
furprizing to the court of Rome, who were big with the thoughts of 


humbling the king, that they were perſuaded it was the effect of the 


embaſſador's own reſentment, and a ftrain beyond his commiſſion. 


Therefore the king gained no other point, than that he delivered him- 


ielt from the noiſe which AxsELu's exile might have made, had it not 
been covered with this embaſly : he afterwards owned and juſtified the 
biſhop of Exeter's conduct, and proceeded to ſeize the temporalities of 


the archbiſhopric. But the meaſures of the primate were broken for | 


the preſent by theſe means; and he was under new unexpected diffi- 
culties: however tho he ſaw no hopes of his return to England, yet 
that he might be as near as he could in ſafety, he retired from Rome, 


and fixed at Lyons; expecting perhaps that time and a change of affairs 


might reſtore him. 
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Whilſt AnsELM thus remained in exile, the authority of the late 


council Which he had convened at Weſtminſter met with little reſpect ; 
efpecialy thoſe canons which related to the cclibacy of the clergy. This 
was the firſt attempt that had been made in England to force the paro- 


chial clergy to live unmarried ; and the ſucceſs was ſuch as might have 
been foreſeen. For ſuppoſing the clergy did not penetrate into the ſe- 
cet reafon of the court of Rome for this decree, as perhaps they did 
not, yet the viſible deſigns of that court and the known wickedneſs and 
ambition of thoſe prelates who puſhed it on, muſt lead them into a be- 
el, that purity and holineſs were the things leaſt conſidered in the ca- 
non on this ſubject. They could not but know too, that the law of 
Canis had not abridged them of the right which was given them by 
the law of nature; and that any power forbidding what the natural law 
had allowed, had been foretold as one of the marks of the antichriſtian 
ſpirit, Beſides, the apoſtolic canons decreeing, that ſuch biſhops, 
0 preſpyters, or deacons, who under the pretext of religion ſhould put 
« away their wives, ſhould be excommunicated and depoſed,” had 


ject, as made it evident that the alteration now projected had no more 


laws of CHRIST. Inſtead therefore of ſubmitting to the canons of the 
council of Weſtminſter, the whole clergy of the province of York re- 
not join in a remonſtrance, yet took the ſame liberty in contradiction 


upon his cauſe; watching every advantage, and liſtning with impa- 
tience for the iſſue of thoſe intrigues which that court was carrying on 
in his favour. It was ſo much their intereſt . to ſee him reſtored, that 


at Lyons till the beginning of the next year; which produced a turn of 


another way, yet this matter of the inveſtitures, ſo eſſential to his ſo- 


Lvereignty, lay too near his heart to be neglected. He therefore conti- 
| nued his embaſſador, the biſhop of Exeter, at Rome, to obſerve the 
| motions of that court: and that prelate applying himſelf to the method 
of addreſs there which never wanted charms, gave ſuch a turn to the 
King's affairs, that the pope wrote a very diſcouraging letter to ANSELM. 
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given ſo clear a view of the practiſe of the ancient church upon this ſub- 


foundation in the uſage of the primitive church, than it had in the 


monſtrated againſt them : and as thoſe who were already married refuſed 
to put away their wives, 10 thoſe who were then ſingle would not con- 
ent to make a profeſſion of a ſtate of celibacy. Nor was this the caſe 
of that province only: the clergy in the other province, tho they did 


to the canons. How much ſoever ANSELM by his diſtance from Rome 
might ſeem to have changed his meaſures, yet his thoughts were ſtill 


he had the greateſt reaſon to believe they were ſincere in it and would 
do all they could for him; and under theſe, expectations he fate quiet 


affairs in all appearance beyond the thoughts of both the parties. Hzn- 
zr was not inſenſible of the importance of this controverſy : and tho 
| the uncafineſs of his people at home, and the deſigns he was carrying 
on againſt his brother in Normandy, might ſeem to call his thoughts 
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As EIA agreed, and waited on the king at Aquila; and here they pro- 
diately reſtored the temporalities of the ſee of Canterbury, and oblige] 


the primate would not excommunicate, nor refuſe communion with 


queſtion about homage, were by conſent referred to the arbitration of 


ent, for the very report of an intended excommunication had given 


unjuſt invaſion had been leſs criminal than giving a paſtoral ſtaff and 


This fo abated the great confidence which his grace had hitherto repoſed 
in the court of Rome, that he concluded it was in vain to wait any lon- 
ger for the aſſiſtance which he expected from it. But this ſudden turn, 
tho it raiſed the hopes of the king and mortified the archbiſhop, yet by 
an unforeſcen and unlucky croſſneſs which is not unuſual in human at. 
fairs, operated quite the wrong way; proving an advantage to the pri. 
mate, and the greateſt diſſervice that could have befell the king. 

The primate's patience being wearied out in expecting a remedy from 
the pope, he reſolved on meaſures of his own ; and tor this purpoſe 
went to Blois, where ADptLa the king's ſiſter lay fick. The princeſs en- 


quiring into the reaſons of ANsEL's journey, he told her that after 3 


great deal of patience and expectation he muſt now be forced to ex- 
communicate the king of England. About this time HxNRY was ar- 
rived in Normandy, in order to deprive his brother of that dukedom; 
but this unhappy errand haſtened on the ſlavery of his own kingdom. 
When the king was informed that Ansz.M deſigned to proceed to an 
excommunication, he deſired his ſiſter to bring the primate into Nor- 
mandy, with a promiſe of condeſcenſion in ſeveral articles. To this 


ceeded a great way towards a good underſtanding. The king imme- 
himſelf to give up his right of inveſting biſhops and abbots ; provided 


ſuch as had received inveſtiture from the king, or as had conſecrated 
thoſe who did. The archbiſhop pretended that he was not at liberty 
to conſent to this condition; and therefore that particular, and the 


the pope. The king perceiving his affairs reeſtabliſhed by this expedi- 


birth to ſeveral plots and conſpiracies againſt him, made frequent vikts 
to ANSELM 3 and wrote into England that he might have no trouble 
given him in his tenants or eſtates. - As tho an unnatural war and an 


ring to a new biſhop, the primate who pretended conſcience in the at- 
ter, made no ſcruple to join and to aſſiſt the king in the former: and 
whilſt he thought it his duty to violate the laws of England which he 
had fworn to obey, he contended for an obſervance of ſuch canons, a5 


the greateſt bigots will not ſay are binding on a national church, which 


had never received, which had diſowned, and had oppoſed them. $0 


wild and extravagant is the zeal of great men, when it departs from the 
ways of Gop, and is not according to knowledge! The king had but 
little reaſon to be ſatisfied with himſelf; for if he had not acted againſt 


his judgment, he was certainly not fincere in his agreement with this 


prelate; and intended only to gain time, and to quiet the diſpute till 
he ſaw the ſucceſs of his-arms in Normandy. The primate who was 


ſenſible 
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led ſeaſible that his return into England ought not to be delayed, wrote to the 
n- king to deſire the agents might be ſent immediately to the pope. He 


m, contented at laſt to their journey; but whilſt he was ſending the biſhop 
by MW of Excter to Rome on this ſubject, being in great want of money for 
at. his Norman expeditions, he pretended to impoſe fines upon the married 
11- MI clergy, under the late canons of Weſtminſter relating to their celibacy : 
and when the archbiſhop was informed of and remonſtrated againſt it, 
om MW he only ſhifted his hand, and laid an impoſition on every parochial 
ole MW church which the incumbent was to pay: an impoſition heavy and op- 
en- preſſive in itſelf, and executed with ſuch rigour, that above two hun- 
ra Wl died prieſts putting on their habits, preſented themſelves at one time 
cx- WM to the king to entreat his mercy ; but all in vain. As theſe oppreſſive 
ar- Wl arbitrary impoſitions alienated the affections of the people from him, 
m;W © it naturally inclined them to have better thoughts of AxsELM. 
mM. Wl Hixnky had given him an opportunity to remonſtrate againſt the op- 
an preſſions laid upon the clergy; by his zeal in their cauſe, the archbiſhop 
or- bad fo far brought over the whole body of eccleſiaſticks to his intereſt, 
this that the very fame biſhops who oppoſed him in all the preceding ſteps 
ro- of this controverſy, entreated him now under the title of their deli- 
me- verer, with great importunity to return to England. So great a turn 
cel bed a little time produced to the diſadvantage of the king. This is a 
ided leſſon to every man, that nothing but goodneſs, real or pretended, can 
wit create love and efteem in the human mind: and it is a leſſon to princes, 
ated i that they can be no longer ſecure of the loyalty of their ſubjects, when 
er once ſubjects are perſuaded that their princes want thoſe good qualities, 
* which alone can engage the affections of their people. 5 
Bf DE Ws 1 7 
eci- The meſſengers which HENRY and AxsELM had ſent to Rome, 
wen I found the pope in a diſpoſition to perfect that agreement which had 
vit been ſo far advanced between them; and to find out a temper which 
uble might effect it. To gratify the king, he departed from the conſtitu- 
d an tions of his predeceſſors, conſenting that the biſhops and abbots upon 
and their election, ſnould do their homage to his majeſty; and appointed 
: lat- I AxsELM to receive thoſe to communion whom HENRY had inveſted. 
and i On the other hand to ſecure the grand point in view, the king was for 
h he the future to renounce all pretenſions of inveſting biſhops and abbots; 
s, or in other words to the patronage of the church. This expedient be- 
hich Wh ing brought to England by the ambaſſadors, the king immediately ſent 
80 to recal the primate, However diſadvantageous this agreement was to 
1 the the honour and rights of the crown of England, the king did not think 
| but it fale at preſent to depart from it. On the other hand the archbiſhop 
aint was no ſooner returned, after a baniſhment of more than three years, 
l this than he reſolved to make the beſt of the advantage which he had gain- 
> till ed, and to puſh on his ſucceſs. He prevailed upon the king to con- 
2 vene his great council to meet at Weſtminſter; where the right of in- 
Hible | 


veſtiture 
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veſtiture being long and warmly debated, Hu x RV, contrary to the ad. 


vice of the majority of that aſſembly, made a formal ſurrender, not 
only of his right of inveſting biſhops and abbots, but of his right of no- 


mination; reſerving only to himſelf a power of aſſenting after the 
election was made. On the other hand, the archbiſhop with the ap- 
probation of Paschal, agreed that the clergy ſhould do their homage to 
the king, and that it ſhould not render them incapable of conſecration, 
But in the bull by which the pope gave AxsnLu this power to diſpenſe | 
with the conſtitutions which forbid the clergy doing homage to ſecular |} 
princes, Pascha tells him it was a particular favour to the king, granted 
on his requeſt ; and to be continued to him no longer, than till by the | 
bleſſing of Gop on the perſuaſions of the primate, the heart of the 
king might be moved to lay it aſide. The reader cannot ſee, I am fure | 
I cannot write, without indignation, with what exceſſive caution and | 


_ reſerve this haughty court condeſcended to grant the king of England, 


a proviſional title to that privilege, which had been always till now a | 
right inherent in his crown. Thus did this great prince bowe tamely | 
down to meet the chains which were prepared for him.: and thus ended | 
this controverſy in England, which gave ſo much trouble to that age, | 


and brought ſo many miſchiefs on thoſe that followed. The council | 


of Weſtminſter being diſſolved, the king's conceſſions in it were quick- |} 
ly put into practice; for many biſhopricks and abbies remaining vacant, | 


| becauſe of this diſpute, were now filled up; and the ancient uſage of 


inveſting with a ring and ſtaff was laid aſide. There were no leſs than | 


five biſhops conſecrated together at Canterbury; and every thing paſſed | 


in great quiet. But the monks there made a noiſe about the benedic- | 


tion of their new abbot ; pretending that he ought to be conſecrated | 


in the church of Canterbury only, and defiring that the archbiſhop 


would appoint the biſhop of Exeter to come thither and perform that 


office. They were ſo fond of this pretended privilege or right, and 


made ſuch a point in preſerving it, that they even engaged the king to 


ſpeak to ANSELM upon the ſubject. The archbiſhop anſwered very wiſe- 


I/, that he had a right to perform his office every where within his pro- 
vince, except in the king's chapel ; and that it was the duty of the ab- 


bot.to attend upon his appointment. In ſhort, notwithſtanding all the | 


noiſe and intereſt the monks could make, he obliged the abbot to attend 
upon him at Lambeth ; and after his profeſſion of canonical obedience | 


to the archbiſhops and church of Canterbury, AnszLM gave him his be- 
nediction. I relate this trifling circumſtance to the reader, partly to 
ew how forward the religious were to challenge or to make privileges 
to themſelves, and partly to give the bright ſide of this prelate's ſtiff- 
neſs; which was of uſe to him in humbling that body of men, who 


gave ſo much uneaſineſs to many primates after him: and yet their 


pretenſions were no better founded than thoſe which Ads EL thought 


fit to deſpiſe. But yet this prelate has left poſterity reaſon enough to 
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tread the effects of ſtiffneſs and refolution, when they belong to men 
of power, and are covered with the pretences of religion. He took 
the opportunity of the king's refraining from any more eccleſiaſtical diſ- 


putes, te proſecute with the utmoſt rigour the clergy who perſiſted to 


live on in a ſtate of marriage. To this purpoſe he called a ſynod; 
v hich not only forbad the married clergy who refuſed to put away their 
wives, to perform the offices of their function, but commanded that 
in oath ſhould be impoſed on the archdeacons and rural deans not to 
connive at or conceal them. The whole buſineſs of this council was 
the regulation of this affair; and there is not a ſingle canon on 


any other ſubject. But whilſt this bigotted eccleſiaſtic was thus 


treating his brethren, his zeal againſt them has conveyed a teſtimony to 
poſterity ſo much to their advantage as more than ballances all the ar- 
guments he brought againſt their marriage. He writ to PAScHAL for 
his directions about ſuch of the clergy as were the ſons of clergymen; he 
was at a loſs what to do with them, and yet he owns © that they were 
the greateſt and the beſt part of the clergy.” This ſhews how general 
the marriage of eccleſiaſticks had been before, and was a ſufhcient con- 
demnation of his miſtaken zeal. S to io 


rided, and a new ſee erected at the abbey of Ely. The biſhop of Ban- 
cor being driven from his dioceſe thro the ungovernable temper oi the 


had gained fuch an intereſt in the monaſtery, that they wiſhed to be 


under his juriſdiction. Finding the place very convenient, and the re- 
renues large, he conceived that it might be turned commodioully into 


an cpiſcopal ſee ; and with the approbation of the monks he applied to 
the king. The king conſenting to the change, ſent for BLOEH biſhop 
of Lincoln for his concurrence, and ſettled the manor of Spalding on the 
ſee of Lincoln, for yielding Cambridgeſhire to the new biſhopric. 


tenfive, recommended it to the pope for his approbation : and thus the 
biſhopric of Ely was erected, and Hervey biſhop of Bangor made the 
firſt biſhop. In all probability this was the laſt public buſineſs which 


his age. Notwithſtanding there were many great affairs tranſacted re- 


| hating to the church, in which AxsELM bore a very conſiderable part, 


during his primacy, yet if we only fay, that he was a learned prelate 
for that age, and haughty and bigotted to the laſt degree, we give the 
whole character of him which is to be learnt from hiſtory. He appears 
in no ſcene in which theſe qualities are not exerted ; and theſe qualities 
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About this time the great and unwieldy dioceſe of Lincoln was di- 


inhabitants, the king had ſent him to Ely to be ſupported till he could 
provide better for him. At the death of the abbot, biſnop Hzzxvey 


Hzrvey having ſucceded thus far in his deſign, applied to AxsEIu; 
who having no objection, and thinking the dioceſe of Lincoln too ex- 


the archbiſhop had any hand in, for he died at Canterbury ſoon after 
in the ſixteenth year of his conſecration, and in the ſeventy- ſixth year of 
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only, He might have many virtues, and hiſtorians fay he had; but 
nothing is to be ſeen thro the whole courſe of his adminiſtration as me. 
tropolitan, but a zeal and firmneſs for the intereſt of the ſee of Rome. | 
which was entirely indefenfible ; and a courage to ſupport what he 


fancied right, that was invincible. It his head had been as cool as hi, 


heart was warm, he would have been an excellent archbiſhop. He had 
a ſpirit ſuperior to any danger; and if he had taken the fide of the 
king and the laws of England, as he was certainly bound to do, the 
uſurpation of the court of Rome would have made no progreſs in the 
time of ANSELM. We have ſeen in this hiſtory, that when he was in 
the neareſt conjunction with that court, and ſtood moſt in need of their 
aſſiſtance, no ſooner did Gv1Do ſet his foot in England with the cha. | 
racter of a legate, than he oppoſed it as a novelty and an uſurpation 


and by his intereſt and vigour forced him to retire out of England, | 


without getting his authority to be ſo much as owned. But in this caſe, 
his own influence and juriſdiction were at ſtake; and his eyes were | 
open. His bigotry however blinded him ſo far, that the ſame attacks 
at a_diſtance were not perceived; and his ill grounded zeal for the 
grandeur of the papacy, opened a way to thoſe encroachments, which 
in time overwhelmed the rights of the crown and church of England. 
He did not live Jong enough to ſmart under the miſchiefs to which his 
indiſcretions had lent aſſiſtance; but he lived long enough to ſee the 
king very uneaſy under his late conceſſions, and to ſee him trampled, 


with his help, under the feet of an inſolent eccleſiaſtic. In ſhort, it 


may be faid of AnsELM, that with great qualifications for a metropoli- 


tan, and more particularly uſeful at that time when the rights of his 
church were ſtruck at, yet by an infidelity to his truſt and taking the 


fide of the enemy, tho he might be in other reſpects a good ſort of man, 
he was a very bad archbiſhop. pI 1 


Ass ſoon as the primate was laid in his grave, Hznzv took care to 
cut off all communication with the ſee of Rome, by ſeizing the reve- 
nues of the archbiſhopric ; till the tranſlation of the biſhop of Ro- 


' CHESTER about four years after gave occaſion to renew it. The king was 
then reſolved to fill the ſee of Canterbury, and required the monks of 
that cathedral to ſend ſome of their body to attend upon him at Wind- 
| for, He then acquainted them with the occaſion on which he had or- 
dered them to attend, and they fixed on the abbot of Abingdon; pre- 


tending that none but monks, except one who had been depoſed, had 


_ ever filled the chair of metropolitan. The fact was not true, as is caly 


to ſhew; and the biſhops and nobility, who had ſeen one monk em- 
baraſs the reigns of two ſucceſſive princes, deſired that the truſt might | 
fall into the hands of a ſecular clergyman ; whoſe thoughts being en- 
larged by buſineſs and converſation, might raiſe him above that Rifi- 


_ neſs and bigotry for little things, which the recluſe life of a monk oc- 


caſions. 
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caſions. After ſome debate, Ralyh biſhop of Rocheſter who had had 


: the care of the vacant ſee from the death of AnstL.M, was choſen arch- 
„ bibop by the direction of the king and his great council ; the biſhops 
ol the province and a committee of the monks of Canterbury concur- 
| ing in his election. Without waiting for the conſent or approbation 
do the pope, or without any regard to the Hildebrandine doctrine, that 
K his holineſs had the only right of tranſlating biſhops, RALPH was imme- 


i diately enthroned and put in poſſeſſion of the primacy; and ERNUI H 
1 abbot of Peterborough made biſhop of Rocheſter in his ſtead. The 
king was yet ſore with the inſults that had been offered to the rights 

and honour of his crown, in the late negociation with the court of Rome, 
| and ANSELM: and as that court was now under ſubjection to the em- 
peror who had married HE NRv's daughter, fo he did not fail to 
ſnew his reſentment of their ill uſage, in all the ſteps he took in the 
tranſlation of the new archbiſhop. He was not however in a condition, 
or rather it may be ſaid, I believe, he was not in a diſpoſition, to come 


15 bd an open breach with the ſee of Rome. He therefore permitted the 
he monks of Canterbury, to acquaint Pascyar with what he had done; 
ch and to demand a pall to be ſent to England for the primate. The pope 
id, was not inſenſible from the air and ſtile of this epiſtle, that if he did 
hi: WW not comply with this demand, the Engliſh court would go on without 
he | him; and therefore determined to ſend the pall. But to make the beſt 
ed, uſe he could of this opportunity he was likewiſe determined to ſend it 
it by a legate of his own; and for this end made choice of AxsELIM, a 
1. monk, and nephew of the late archbiſhop of that name. It appears 
his however from his letters to the king and the convent, that he was ex- 
the tremely mortified at the little regard that was paid to the late preten- 


ſions of the papacy; and after many angry complaints concludes with 
threatening, ** that if they perſiſt in their obſtinacy he ſhould be obliged 
« to ſhake off the duſt of his feet againſt them.” Whatever Pascyar 


% meant by this expreſſion, the king of England, who ſeems to have re- 
5 covered his ſpirit from the death of AxsELM, was fo far from being 
Th terrified, that this proceeding only worked upon his anger, and made 
ol him reſolve to keep at a diſtance from the court of Rome. 3 

of et 58 Fo SE 5 

nd- About this time the chapter of St. David's in Wales applied to Hzn- 
or. MW »! to provide them a biſhop ; which, as there is no mention made of any 
pre⸗ Britiſh biſhops appearing in an Engliſh council, from the coming in 
ka of the Saxons till this time, is not eaſily to be accounted for. GREGo-· 
ealy Ky the firſt, the reader remembers, aſſumed a power to put the Britiſh 
em- churches under Aus rIx's juriſdiction ; and fome ſucceding popes made 
ioh: the ſame attempt. But yet we do not find in a courſe of five hundred 
en- ears, any one Britiſh biſhop appearing at the councils of an archbiſhop 
kiff. of Canterbury, applying to him for conſecration, or doing any ſingle 
oc- act by which they could be thought to own thoſe prelates as their pri- 
0NS. LED — | mates 


the fame time by the pope in favour of THuRsTAN, the archbiſhop elect 
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mates or metropolitans. There are no traces remaining, that ! can 
find, of any tranſactions between the Engliſh and Britiſh churches; and 


by which the latter became ſubject or ſubordinate to the former. Ii 


all probability the changes in the Britiſh church followed thoſe of the 
ſtate; and that at the ſame time, and by the ſame ſteps, by which that 


nation became obedicnt to the kings of England, their church ſubmit. 
ted to and became a member of the Engliſh church. But Whatever 


occaſioned it, the clergy of St. David's, upon the death of Writers 


their biſhop, applied to HxNRV for a ſucceſſor ; who commending Bry. 
NARD one of his chaplains, he was conſecrated by Ralph, and made 
his profeſſion of obedience to the archbiſhops and church of Canterbu- 
ry. About this time ALEXANDER king of Scotland in a letter to the 
ſame archbiſhop, applies to him for his aſſiſtance in filling up the va. 
cant ſee of St. Andrews: telling him that by reaſon of his own abſence 
at that time, archbiſhop Lanzzanx had permitted the archbiſhop of 


'Yorx to conſecrate the late biſhop; whereas in ancient times, the 
biſhops of St. Andrews were conſecrated only by the biſhops of Rome, 
or the archbiſhops of Canterbury. However that matter may ſtand, 
whilſt a king of the Scots was thus enlarging the power of an archbiſhop 
of Canterbury by inviting it into his country, the court of Rome was 
taking meaſures to bring it into as narrow a compaſs as they could in | 
England; and this was by introducing the power of legates. I have | 


already ſaid that pope Pascyar had determined to ſend AnsELM, the 
late primate's nephew, in that character to England ; on pretence of 


carrying the pall to the new archbiſhop. When he was going thro 


Normandy on his journey thither, the king being there ſtopped the le- 


gate, and ſent notice of it to the queen and privy council; conſidering 


the conſequences of this novelty, they called the great council to meet 
at London; where it was unammoully agreed, that this attempt of 


ſending a legate was contrary to the cuſtoms and laws of England, and 


that he ſhould not therefore be permitted to come into this kingdom. The 
great council were not content with expreſſing this reſentment, but they 
defired the . archbiſhop to pals over into Normandy ; and if the king 
thought fit, to go to Rome to expoſtulate with the pope upon this 
uſurpation, and to repreſent the ſenſe of the king and kingdom to him 
on this ſubject. According to this reſolution, the primate went to 


Henzvy, who approving their ſentiments ſent him on to Rome: and 
tho the archbiſhop was too much fatigued with his journey to follow the 


pope to Benerento, yet he ſent him ſuch letters, and remonſtrances, as 
induced Pascyari, not only to recall his legate, but alſo to make a 
formal promiſe in a letter to the king, © that he would neither do nor 
“ ſuffer any thing to be done, that ſhould violate the right of the arch- 
« biſhop of Canterbury.” Tho Rariya ſucceded in this embaſly to 
his wiſh, yet he was not a little mortified with another letter wrote at 


of 
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Vork. His predeceſſor had refuſed to make a profeſſion of canonical 
obedience to archbiſhop AN s ELM, but the ſpirit and ſturdineſs of 
that prelate ſoon brought the other to a ſubmiſſion. I thought it need- 
es to mention it in the proper place, becauſe it was attended with no 
conſequences. THuRSTAN having more reſolution than his predeceſ- 
Or, or having to do with a metropolitan who he thought had leſs than 
AxszLM, took example from this refuſal, and was determined to re 
colt againſt the ſee of Canterbury. The king took part, and counte- 
nanced the pretenſions of archbiſhop Raren; and the archbiſhop of 
York was driven from his dioceſe. Upon this he went away to Rome, 
and prevailed on pope Pascal to write to the king in his favor, and to 
lire he might be reſtored. His holineſs not only complied with his 


requeſt, but contrary to the determination of his predeceſſors in the 


ſormer controverſies between the two archbiſhops, took the ſide of the 
archbiſhop of Yorx ; which gave a new lite to this diſagreement, ra- 
ther than put an end to it. 3 


Whilſt the affairs of the Engliſh church were in this ſituation, the 
pope was taken out of the world; and a new ſchiſm begun in the 
char of Rome. Gxlasfus, who was choſen by the Hildebrandine 
faction, living but a little time, he was ſucceded by GuiDo archbiſhop 
of Vienne, who took the name of Cal Ixrus; and in the ſame year 
that he was promoted convened a council to meet at Rheims. The 


| king of England was at this time in Normandy ; and therefore he ſent 
| ome Norman biſhops and abbots, and ſuch Engliſh biſhops as were 
with him, to be preſent at this council. He was ſtill fo jealous of 


the intrigues and artifices of that court, from the ill uſage he had re- 
ceived, that whilſt he thus ſeemed to pay a reſpect to Calixxus he was 
reſolved to have nothing to do with him. When the biſhops came to 
receive their inſtructions in order to their attendance at this council, 


Henxy commanded them to make no complaints; and told them that 


if any thing wanted regulation it ſhould be done at home : they might 
alute the pope, he ſaid, in his name, but he ordered them to bring 
none of his ſuperfluous inventions with them into England. TRVR- 


| 8TAN applied to the king for leave to go to this council, which his 


majeſty would not grant; till this prelate had promiſed in the moſt ſo- 
lemn manner, that he would not ſolicit the pope for any thing preju- 
dicial to the ſee of Canterbury, nor receive conſecration from his holi- 


neſs if it was offered him. But that he might not truſt too far to a 


man whoſe temper he ſuſpected, HR xRVY wrote himſelf to the pope, 
to acquaint him with this agreement; and to inſiſt upon it that he 
ſhould not conſecrate the archbiſhop himſelf, nor ſuffer any other per- 
lon to do it except the archbiſhop of Canterbury. Cal ix r us promiſed 
the ambaſſador who brought the letter, as readily as ThuksrAN had 
promiſed the king; and they both kept their word alike. For the arch- 

Var. I. Ps biſhop 
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biſhop arriving at Rheims before the meeting of the council, and 


uſing the proper arguments in the court of Rome, the conſecration 
was prepared for in great haſte; not only contrary to their promiſes, 


but as MaLmsBuRy himſelf acknowledges who wanted no affection to 


the papacy, contrary to the ancient canons of the church. When 


every thing was ready, and a great number of biſhops and nobility at. 
tended to ſee the ceremony, Joan archdeacon of Canterbury, agent 
from Rally, ſtepped up to the pope, and told him very bluntly, that 
this ſolemnity ought to be performed only by the archbiſhop of Cx. | 
TERBURY and that his holineſs had no authority to perform it to the 
prejudice of that ſee. But the conduct and late inſtructions of king | 
HENRY, which were not unknown to Calixr us; the jealouſy with | 


which he watched the motions of the court of Rome, and his friend. 
| ſhip with the emperor, gave ſuch light into his majeſty's ſentiments, 


that the pope ſaw it was impoſlible to bring him heartily into the mea- 8 
ſures of the Hildebrandine faction; and that all attempts to oblige him 
would be thrown away. CalLIx Tus therefore turned his thoughts ano- 
ther way; and without any heſitation broke thro all the ties of | 
faith and honour, as well as the canons and diſcipline of the church; 
in hopes either to be able to force the king into his intereſt, or elſe 


to embroil his affairs, that it ſhould not be in his majeſty's power to 
hurt him. But whatever were the views on which this holy prelate 


acted in the buſineſs of THURSTAN's conſecration, it was eaſy enough 
for him to ſee, that it would make a diviſion in England, which might 


poſſibly diſconcert the meaſures of HxNRv. 


When the king was informed of this management at Rheims, he 
was provoked exceedingly; and ſent immediately to forbid the arch- 
biſhop of Vokx from returning into any part of his dominions. But 
he was not in a condition to come to an open breach with the pope. | 
The French biſhops at this council, made great complaints againſt 


 Henxv by order of the king of France; and even propoſed to excom- 


municate him for unjuſtly detaining his brother Roszzr in priſon, and 
uſurping his dominions; who, as one of the cruſade, was under the 
protection of the church. The pope had ſhifted this off by undertak- 
ing to exhort him to do his brother juſtice ; and had offered his medi- 
ation to put an end to the war with France. Notwithſtanding there- 
fore this falſe and perfidious treatment relating to the archbiſhop, in- 
ſtead of an open quarrel, the king accepted the mediation of Carix- 


rus: he ſoon after met him at Giſors in Normandy, where he made 


ſo good a uſe of his money, that the pope yielded he ſhould enjoy the 
uſages of his father in both his kingdoms, and thatno legate ſhould be 


ſent to either without his leave or requeſt, or only when affairs were ſo 
difficult that they could not be determined by his own prelates. The 


pope had not the ſame ſucceſs with the king for TaursTaN's reſtoration, 
4 which 
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which HENRY was much averſe to: and when he preſſed his majeſty 
with ſome warmth in favour of it, the king alledged his promiſe upon 
honour, that he ſhould not return unleſs he made profeſſion of obedi- 
ence to the ſee of Canterbury. © I am pope,” ſays CaLixTus, © and 
« will abſolve you from your promiſe.” But this doctrine of abſolving 
from oaths and promiſes being then new to HENRVY, he defired time to 
conſider of it; and ſoon after ſent to acquaint his holineſs, “ that if 
« he as pope had power to diſpenſe with him, yet he did not think it 
« right to break his word; which is the way to deſtroy all faith and 
« truſt among men. Who, ſays he, will rely on any one's word or 
« promiſe for the future, if my example teach men to break their pro- 
« miſes?” Had not the king himſelf been notoriouſly guilty. of this 
breach of promiſe to his ſubjects, and twice to AxsELM, the anſwer was 


much ſofter than ſuch a miſchievous and profligate principle deſerved : 


and if his affairs had not given bounds to his reſentment, the freſh in- 
ſtance which the pope had given of his perfidy, might have led him 


puhaps to treat the court of Rome in another manner, and more ſuit- 


able to its deſert. The pope reſented the baniſhment of THURSTAN 
very warmly ; wrote in an angry manner to the king and the arch- 
biſhop 3 threatened the latter with ſuſpenſion and the kingdom with 
an interdict, if THURSTAN was not reſtored within a month after his 


letters came to hand. It muſt be owned that this conduct is a little un- 
intelligible: CAL IX Tus had promiſed to do nothing in prejudice 


to the ſee of Canterbury: and Tyurs TAN had renounced the arch- 


| bſhopric of York, ſince he could not enjoy it without the cuſto- 
mary ſubmiſſion to the archbiſhop of CaxnTzzBuRy. Why his holineſs 


therefore ſhould. engage ſo warmly in this diſpute, we ſhould be at a 


loſs to underſtand, if Fapmzs had not told us, that Thugs TAN had 


engaged him thus far in the quarrel by dint of bribery. That I may 
conclude the account of this conteſt, which from the frequent alluſions 


to it in the ſequel of this hiſtory it was neceſſary to relate, the king 


conſented that THnuxs TAN ſhould return to his ſee, on this condition; 
that he ſhould not exerciſe any part of his function, except in his own 


dioceſe, till he made the uſual ſubmiſſion to the church of Canter- 


bury. On this condition he reſumed it; and tho Raren and his ſuc- 


| Ceffor uſed their utmoſt efforts to bring him to an acknowledgment, 


yet by his intereſt and activity he always battled them, and to his death 


maintained the independency of his ſee. 


As ſoon as the archbiſhop of Canterbury was returned to England, 
the king of Scotland renewed his requeſt that he would conſecrate a 
biſhop for the vacant ſee of St. Andrews; and that Eapmer might be 


the man. The archbiſhop having notified this to HENRY, and ob- 
tained his conſent, EaDMER was ſent to Scotland, with letters of re- 
| commendation from RaLen, and the convent of Canterbury of which 


he 


the careleſneſs of the captain and ſhip's crew, were loſt. Thus the 


returned with intereſt upon his own family. So eafily does the over- 


the counſels and deſigns of princes. 


ry's leiſure; who, having conſented to his coming, ſent a biſhop and a 
_ prieſt to attend upon him; and to whom by the advice of his council 


he was a monk; and ſoon after elected biſhop of St. Andrews by the 
clergy and people, the king of the Scots conſenting to his election. But 
as this prelate had been ſecretary and aſſiſtant to AxszLu in that yy. 
happy diſpute about inveſtitures, ſo he embraced the ſame opinions; 
and partly by refuſing to receive the paſtoral ſtaff from the king's hand, 
and partly for his inſiſting that the archbiſhop of Canterbury was pri- 
mate of Scotland and had a right to conſecrate him, he ſo provoked 
ALEXANDER, who would permit no juriſdiction independent of the 
crown, that he was obliged to return the ring which the King had given 
him, and the ſtaff he had taken from the altar, and return again to 


his convent without conſecration; to repent of his ſtiffneſs, when it 
was paſt a remedy. The king, having concluded a peace with France 
by the mediation of the pope, returned into England; where he was 


received with thoſe demonſtrations of joy and reſpect, which the lon 
abſence of princes, and the peoples hopes of being eaſed of their oppreſ. 


ſions, are uſually the occaſion of. But ſoon after his return he received 


an account of the loſs of prince WILLI Au his only legitimate ſon ; who 
with the flower of the nobility and officers that accompanied him, thro 


oreat joy of his ſucceſs in Normandy, and of the peace he had made 


with France, by one unexpected ſtroke of providence was defeated : and | 


in a few years after, all the hardſhips he had put upon his brother were 


ruling hand of heaven break the wiſeft meaſures, and bring to nought 


The pope having forgot the promiſes he had made whilſt he had a | 


rival, and whom he had now got the better of, thought of nothing 


more than carrying on the great deſigns he had begun. To this pur- | 
poſe he diſpatched his legates up and down, under a pretence of notity- 
ing the depoſition of his rival, but in fact to try to enlarge the power of 


the papacy. PETER, a monk of Cluniac, was appointed on this errand 
to France and England. At his arrival in Normandy he waited Hxx- 


he gave inſtructions not to permit the legate to lodge in any cathedral 
or monaſtery in his way, nor to receive any preſents or proviſions from 
them for his journey. Tho CaLixTus had forgot his agreement, yet 
the king took care to let the legate know that he remembered it : and 
as he permitted him to come into England only as a private man, ſo 
when he had an audience of his majeſty, the king told him that he had 
not time to apply himſelf to the buſineſs of his legateſhip, and that 
without conſent of the great council of the nation the commiſſion he 
was charged with could not take effect. He reminded him of the terms 


of the pope's agreement; and after ſome civilities and preſents, ſent 
2 him 
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him back as he came, without permitting him to do any thing in pur- 

6 ſuance of his commiſſion. Soon after the ſee of Canterbury, and the 
t national church, were thus reſcued by the king's reſolution from the 
E ialults of the legate, Ral pn the archbiſhop was taken out of the world. 
Ue was a prelate of abilities, and of unblameable life; but he fat fo 
little a time in the chair of primate, and had fo little a ſhare in any 
tranſactions of importance, that we have not materials enow to form his 
articular character. Let it therefore be ſupplied from Maiuszury ; 

who tells us, that he was a man of exemplary devotion, great learning, 
and a moſt agreeable temper; that he made no other uſe of his great 
income, than to oblige his friends, and to ſerve the needy ; that if he 
had any fault, it was indulging a pleaſant humour ſometimes a little 


ce bo much, and relaxing the gravity of his character; however that his 
as allies of this kind proceeded from good nature, and not from a ſpirit 
ag of levity. It was not till the beginning of the following year, that the 
- affairs of the ſtate would permit the king to ſupply the vacancy which 
ed the death of this prelate had made. On the feaſt of the purification, 
ho he appointed the meeting of his great council in the city of Glouceſ- 


ter; where the prior and the monks of Canterbury were ordered to 


he attend for the election of an archbiſhop. On this occaſion the former 
de conteſt between the biſhops and the monks was again revived ; but the 
nd king taking the fide of the biſhops of the province, the election fell 
ere on CoRBEL prior of the canons of Chiche ; and the king confirmed his 
er- election. Having received his conſecration from the biſhop of Win- 
pht cheſter and ſome other biſhops of his province, he went to Rome to 


demand his pall ; and having received it, returned to England. 


In the mean time the affairs of king Hznzv grew till more per- 
plexed. He had married a young princeſs of the houſe of Lorrain 
alter the loſs of his ſon, in order to perpetuate the ſucceſſion of his 


ty- crown and kingdom. But his ſubjects finding he had no male iſſue by 

r of her, began to turn their thoughts another way. At leaſt they were not 
and very forward in provoking a prince, to whom in time they might be 
EN- obliged perhaps to ſubmit. With this view they ſuffered themſelves to 

nd a be led into cabals; and the French hiſtorian ſays, that the king's do- 
ncil meſtic officers and ſervants conſpired againſt his life, and he could con- 
dral WF fide in no body. However this may be, a new and bloody war was 
rom kindled again in Normandy, in favour of WILLIAu ſon to his brother 
yet W Rozzar ; and aſſiſted by the king of France, and the duke of Anjou. 
and To add to theſe ſorrows, which lay already but too heavy upon the 

, fo king, the pope took his opportunity, and made a new attempt againſt 
had him. N otwithſtanding his former agreement with the king, and the 
that diſgraceful repulſe which his former legate had received, CalIxrus 

n he perceiving, that unleſs he could break thro the laws of England which 

erms 


MW fit out his legates, and overwhelm the power of the metropolitans by 
ſent Yolo Je 4 L introducing 
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introducing the legatine authority, his uſurpations could never much 
affect the Engliſh church, determined at this time to ſend another le. 


gate; and choſe Joan de Crema, a cardinal prieſt, to ſupport the cha- 


rater. Whilſt this prelate was in Normandy on his journey hither 
Calixrus died; and with his death determined the character and com. 
miſſion of the new legate. But Hoxortus fucceding in the Papal 
chair, another commiſſion was ſent to Normandy. to JohN de Crema: 
and HENRY who had before maintained the laws of England, againſt g 
legatine power, with a zeal and reſolution becoming his truſt and dip- 


nity, that he might now ſecure the intereſt of the Roman court in ſuch | 


a nice conjuncture, conſented to receive the legate of pope Honors, 
and to the execution of his commiſhon. No ſooner was this prelate 


arrived in England, and had his audience of the king, but as if he in- 


tended to ſhew how exactly our bleſſed Saviour had deſcribed the diffe- 
rent characters of the thief, and the true ſhepherd, he travelled from 
one cathedral and one monaſtery to another, and wherever he went he 


| left behind him ſuch marks of covetouſneſs, oppreſſion, and unworthy 


acts to enrich himſelf and his train, as put it out of any doubt, what the 
character was that he ſupported. But whilft he thus ſerved himſelf, he 


did not forget his maſter, nor the deſign on which he ſent him. He 
knew how much it was the intereſt of the court of Rome, to aſſume 1 


power of convening and preſiding in provincial and national affemblic;; 


and he therefore prevailed with the archbiſhop of CanTzRBURY to ſum- 
mon a council to meet at Weſtminſter; in which the legate preſided to | 
the prejudice of the rights of the metropolitan. It was now that thc 
ſee of Canterbury wanted the ſpirit and courage of ANSELM : for tho 


the preſent primate was ſo far juſt to his truſt, that he would not di- 


rectly own the uſurpation which he had not the reſolution to reſiſt, by 
permitting the legate to cite the ſynod in which he was to preſide, yet 


this very council was drawn into example, and opened the way to de- 
ſpoil his ſucceffors of that authority, which from the firſt ſettlement of 
chriſtianity;. and the canons of the univerſal church, the metropolitans 


of England had enjoyed without intetruption. Tho the legate might 
plainly fee that his coming was not acceptable to the Engliſh, yet in 
the exerciſe of his function he affected great ſtate and grandeur ; which 


much encreaſed their diſlike. He ordered his ſeat in this council to be 
raiſed like a ſbrt of throne, above the archbiſhops, biſhops, and all the 
nobility that were preſent at the ſynod. This was an unprecedented 
thing, which gave great offence ; and which was a plain indication 
how much the ancient liberties of the Engliſh church were ſunk. There 


are ſeventeen canons publiſhed under the name of this council; fome of 


which forbidding ſimony, ſorcery, ſuperſtition, and the exaction of cc- 
cleſiaſticks, are worthy of a national ſynod ; but for the moſt part they 
were taken from the councils of Gzzgory and Calixrus, and have too 
much the air and ſpirit of the court from which they came; more 1 
Ats | 2 C1a11y 
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ally in thoſe inſtances which relate to the buſineſs of inveſtitures, and 
the celibacy of the clergy. The fourth canon of this council goes a 


weater length in the Hildebrandine doctrine, than even GREGOR 
O 


the ſeventh himſelf had gone: it forbids every abbot, prior, monk, 


or clerk, to receive any church tithe or eccleſiaſtical benefice, as 
a gift from any layman, without the conſent of his proper biſhop : 
; conſtitution that would lead one to conclude, that the paro- 
chial right of tithes was not yet ſo perfectly eftabliſhed, but that 
there ſtill remained fome inſtances, in which the proprietors of the 
lands from whence they aroſe, had a ſhare in the diſpoſal of them. Had 
the care of the parochial clergy been at the bottom of this canon, it 


mould have deſerved to have been remembered with thankfulneſs and 


honour : but ambitious and deſigning men fo generally cover their vices 
with a ſeeming regard to the good of others, that even the faireſt ap- 


| pearances from ſuch men are not uncharitably ſuſpected. This was cer- 


tinly the caſe in this conſtitution. The king having given up the 
nieht of inveſtiture to the pope, the chief dependance of the biſhops and 
abbots was removed from the crown to the holy ſee: by the preſent ca- 
non all eccleſiaſticks were brought to a dependance on the biſhops ; there- 
fore in effect the whole patronage and revenue of the church of England 
was in the pope's diſpoſal ; and the whole clergy made a body diſtinct as 


| to their maintenance, and in ſome meaſure independent on the govern- 


ment. The king himſelf too in effect had allowed of this change: for by 
permitting the legates of the ſee of Rome to convene and give canons 
to his clergy, he had virtually given the royal aſſent to the legiſlature 
which they claimed ; and hereby prepared a way for that pretence of 
the clergy's being exempt from the civil authority, which gave fo much 


trouble to his grandſon HRxNRVY the ſecond. But Joan de Crema had 


another point to manage in order to compleat the vaſt deſigns of the 
court which ſent him hither. I have already ſhewn the reader, and fo 
I ſhall not repeat it, how the celibacy of the clergy would naturally 
operate in favour of thoſe deſigns: and therefore in all the councils in 


which the court of Rome had any influence, from the time of HIP - 


BRAND, this was an object of their care and zeal : it was more particu- 


larly fo at this time; and therefore the thirteenth canon, not only pro- 
| hibits the marriage of the clergy of all ranks and orders, but denies them 


all converſation with women, except their neareſt relations, and ſuch as 
were paſt ſuſpicion. It would have been more however for the honour 


of the ſee of Rome, as well as of the legate himſelf, if he had not em- 


ployed ſo much zeal upon this article before the council. For declaim- 
ing againſt the marriage of the clergy with a great deal of ſatyr, he ſhewed 
how incongruous, and diſhonourable it muſt be to Gop, for a prieſt to 
* riſe from the bed of a harlot,” meaning his wife, and with his impure 
© hands to conſecrate the holy euchariſt. But after he had thus laid out 


his zeal and eloquence, in inveighing againſt the marriage and ſetting forth 


the 
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ſtile and air of the canons which he paſſed, as they are anſwerable = 
— Z — Pt 26 me re : 


. CEN 
the neceſſity of the celibacy of the clergy, he was the ſame night ſurpriſ a I the 
in bed with a woman of pleaſure. Thus his own incontinence broke hi; M rep: 
meaſures, anſwered all his arguments, ſpoiled the canon that had been M ten 
paſſed, and ſent him home in diſgrace. It is in vain for the Romiſh M take 
writers to deny the fact. The teſtimony of HUN TIN DON, who Was one 
an archdeacon at that time, is poſitive and expreſs; and HovRHDEN tha 
Mar. Paris, M. WESTMINSTER, and ſeveral others, all of them monks, necl 
and never ſuſpected of partiality for the marriage of the clergy, agree % the) 
the ſame report. trof 

However affairs were conducted in the council above- mentioned, cc | 
and how quietly ſoever the archbiſhop ſeemed to ſubmit to the uſur- ulac 
pation, the ſynod was no ſooner up, than the primate went to Rome to | 
to remonſtrate againſt impoſing a foreign legate on the Englith church; « | 
as a direct invaſion of its uſages and canons. Had the conduct of this WW cl 
prelate been anſwerable to his integrity and good intentions, poſterity COU 
would have been indebted to his memory : but when he came to the prc 
court of Rome, his warmth had the common fate of ill- conducted lit 
zeal; inſtead of curing, it helped to make the miſchief greater, and WI of 
what is {till worſe, incurable. For ſo artfully did this fly inſinuating pre 
court cajole the primate, that inſtead of preventing the growth of a Wl ar 
dangerous uſurpation againſt the laws of England, by plucking it up cat 
by the roots, or at leaſt ſtopping it for the preſent, he was perſuaded WI toc 

to take the character of legate upon himſelf ; and by a bull of Hoxo- WM ot! 
RIUS was inveſted with it for England, and Scotland too. Thus did r01 
this eaſy prelate permit himſelf to be drawn, or rather to be deluded, qu 
into a ſnare, of fatal conſequence to the Engliſh church. Whatever be 
were the motives upon which he acted, the archbiſhops of Canterbury ho 
were by this expedient ſtripped of their rights, and cloathed with the UW hi 
ſhadow of them in return: by a fineſſe peculiar to the Italians, an co 
uſurped foreign power was ſo incorporated with the juſt and legal rights I i: 
of the ſee of Canterbury, that this unhappy prelate was made a party lo 
to the uſurpation, which himſelf, and his ſucceſſors for ſeveral ages, m 
groaned under when it was paſt a cure. It is here then we are to a 
date the vaſſalage of the Engliſh church; when they laid the foundation tl 
of that authority to convene ſynods in England, to preſide and direct 0 
canons in them, to which the biſhops of Rome pretended afterwards. W E 
The good archbiſhop, however, did not at that time penetrate into 3 
the conſequences of his indiſcretion: but having cured his own vanity þ 
and uneaſineſs, by taking upon himſelf the character of his holineſss l 
legate, he returned again to England; to help forward the uſurpation, 1 
which he went to Rome on purpoſe to ſuppreſs. No ſooner was n 
CokkEL returned with this character, than he called a council at Weſt- 9 
minſter; in which he preſided as legate, and metropolitan: and the t 
? 
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the different characters which he ſupported, ſo they by no means cor- 
reſpond with the language of the ancient church of England. The 
ten conſtitutions which were agreed upon are almoſt all of them 
\ W taken from the council, under AxsELM and Joun de Crema; ſo that 
« MW oc would think he called this ſynod to ſhew his new authority, and 
„chat he was fond of thoſe chains which he had helped to put about h's 


; neck. If we are to judge of the conſtitutions by the decreeing part, 
in they ſeem to have no other authority than his own, as legate and me- 


tropolitan. For the firſt canon runs, by the authority of St. PER 
« prince of the apoſtles, and our own ” ; and the ſecond, © by the 


d, authority of the apoſtolic ſee ” ; whereas the ancient canons and 
1 ulages of the church, give a right of ſuffrage to all who had a right 
e, to be in the ſynod, and the ſtile was anſwerable; „ we decree, and 
T « by ſynodical authority confirm. But HIIDRBRA ND, having intend- 
lis ed to change the ancient polity of the church, changed the ſtile of 
ty councils 3 and one cannot help being aſtoniſhed at the tameneſs of 
he provincial ſynods, under ſo impudent an attempt to render their autho- 
ed rity uſeleſs 3 or which is worſe, to make them properties to the deſigns 
nd of the court of Rome. But the canons, we are told, had the ap- 
ng probation of the council, and were conſented to by the king. The 
' 2 WT archbiſhop however notwithſtanding his new character, and another 
up canon to enſure the celibacy of the clergy, found that an article ſtill 
led doo hard of digeſtion in the Engliſh church. He therefore called an- 
vo- other council in the September following; and to ſtrike a greater ter- 
did ror, the married clergy were ſummoned to attend, and a canon, re- 
led, quiring them to put away their wives by the feaſt of St. AnDaew fol- 
ver lowing, was decreed. This did not yet content his zeal : having ſeen 
ury how little regard was paid to the canons on this ſubject, he turned 
the bis thoughts to the civil power; and by the advice of the council, re- 
an commended it to the king, to impoſe a puniſhment on thoſe who 
ohts WH i2ould continue to treat this conſtitution with contempt. The kin fol- 
arty lowed the pattern which lay before him from Rome; and inſtead of the 
ces, methods which the legate had marked out, laid no other penalty, but 
e to a fine for a diſpenſation to retain them: moſt of our hiſtorians report, 
tion that he raiſed a great deal of money by this indulgence ; but there are 
iret WI others who take no notice of this unworthy practiſe, and only ſay that 
uds. WW Hexxr diſappointed the hopes of the archbiſhop, and gave the marri- 
into ed clergy leave to live with their wives as they did before. Notwith- 
ty ſtanding all the attempts that had been made upon this ſubject, it was 
[els s 


Impoſſible to effect it, and no wonder: for there is ſeldom any ſucceſs, 
when juſtice and authority are not on a fide, and when the laws of 
men attempt to combat the laws of nature. The only end which this 


Veſt- diſpute anſwered, and the many methods and canons to force the clergy 
the to ſubmit to celibacy, was to leave it paſt a doubt, that it was a new im- 
e to 


Pohition ; and that the ancient Engliſh church put her clergy under no 
the :trants of this kind. 


Vor, I. £8 . 
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If the archbiſhop of Canterbury did not live to repent of his foll 
in accepting the title of legate, it was becauſe he did not live to 10 
the ill uſe which the ſee of Rome made of it in England. Indeed he 
had but little time to gratify the vanity which firſt led him into the 
ſnare; for in the beginning of the next year death took Honoxrys out 
of the world, and with him expired the character and commiſſion of 
the legate. A ſchiſm which enſued in the Roman church, between 
ANAcLETE and Innocent, prevented its being renewed ; and h 
leaving the government of the church in the ancient channel, it gare 
ſuch a turn to the eccleſiaſtical affairs of England, that every thing 
went on quietly to the end of HENRV's reign. The king was in J 
Normandy at the time when this ſchiſm began, where he met Ixxo- 
cENT; and againſt the advice of the Engliſh biſhops, who thought 


| his adverſary had the better title, acknowledged him as the rightfu 


biſhop of Rome. Soon after this interview, he returned to England, 
and founded a new ſee at Carliſle; laying the counties of Cumber- 
land, Weſtmoreland, and a part of Northumberland into the dioceſe; 


and conferring that dignity upon his confeſſor AlDpurrh, without 
giving the pope any concern in this affair. The emperor being 


dead, and having left his widow, Henzv's only legitimate child, 
without any iſſue, the king, in order to ſtrengthen his intereſt in 
Normandy, married her againſt her inclinations to GROPRY PLANTA“ 


NET, fon of the earl of Anjou. A marriage forced upon her in 


this manner, it was eaſy to foreſee, could not be very happy; and in 
two or three years after ſhe parted from her huſband, and came into 
England with her father. The king, whilſt ſhe was a widow, had | 


_ prevailed upon the barons and vaſſals of the crown to acknowledge 


her as the preſumptive heir. But this did not content him. Upon 


her coming over with him at this time, he called his great council 
together, and they all renewed the oath of allegeance to the empreß, 
as the hereditary heir of the crown and kingdom. This ceremony 
being over, and her huſband deſiring to make up the quarrel with her, 


ſhe went back. After this reconciliation, tho it was often interrupted 


by freſh broils, the king's hopes of a ſucceſſion began to be gratificd; 


and the following year, to his great joy, the empreſs brought a ſon 


into the world, named HENRY after him. To add to his ſatisfaction, 
his brother RoßERT died about this time in the caſtle of Cardiff, after 

fix and twenty years impriſonment ; which made his expectations ſtill 
more promiſing. But whilſt this acceſſion to his family gave new life 


to the proſpects which had ever charmed this yprince, and whilſt he 


was labouring with all his addreſs to ſecure the ſucceſſion to his daughter 
and her new born fon, death. put an end to his life and hopes, in the 
ſixty-eighth year of his age. When he found he drew near his exit 
he ſent for the carl of GroctsTes his natural ſon, and recommended 

| | tO 
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V. 
to him very earneſtly the care of his ſiſter, the empreſs; after this he 

lly made his will, in which he ordered all his debts to be punctually paid, 
ce the arrears due to him to be remitted, and left to his domeſticks above 
he fat) thouſand pounds. 5 

2 Thus did HENRY the firſt, ſurnamed Beauclerk, the ſcholar ; be- 
of WM cauſe in thoſe days none but cccleſiaſticks troubled themſelves about 
en books, and princes the leaſt of all men. He had been educated to 
by letters, and made a great progreſs in his ſtudies, before he came to 
ve the crown; and all thro his life retained a reliſh for the ſciences which 
no he had cultivated in his youth. He is faid to have had a very hand- 
in bome face, and a { weet and open countenance, which at firſt fight pre- 
o- poſſeſſed every body in his favour. His manner of converſation was 
+ erw affable; and it is hard to fay whether his courage in military, or 
F his capacity in civil affairs, was greateſt. It is true that his ſubjects 
1 WH vere much haraſſed with arbitrary and oppreſſive taxes, to furniſh out 
- bis expeditions againſt Wales and Normandy ; but in other reſpects 
'F his adminiftration was ſo prudent, that tho his journies to Normandy 
_ were very frequent and of long duration, yet there never was an 
ng inſurrection in England all thro his reign ; and yet there never wanted 
Id, malecontents. He not only ran fo far into the prevailing humour of | 
a the age, as to be himſelf the founder of many religious houſes, but 
1 he gave ſo much encouragement alſo to works of this kind, that there 
8 were more monaſteries and other religious ſocieties erected in the reign 
1 of Hexry, than in five hundred years before. The reader therefore 
i: WT vill not be ſurprized, that the eccleſiaſticks have given him a great 
ad ad a good character. If we except the inſtances of his ſubmiſſion 
Joe to the court of Rome, in the buſineſs of inveſtitures, and receiving 
a papal legate, we may acquieſce, I think, in the firſt part, and allow 
* him to have been a great and able king. That ſubmiſſion however 
6, derogates even from this ſide of his character; and whilſt he was 
ny ſupported by his nobles and biſhops at home, it ſullied the glory of a 
er, Vite and a great monarch of England, to agree to thoſe mean com- 
wal pliances, contrary to their advice, and contrary to the laws and cuſ- 
d; toms of the kingdom; that he might pay his court to the ſee of Rome, 
55 whoſe power and intereſt was only imaginary. But to his character 
In, as a good king there are many more objections. His private vices and 


virtues, which were pretty nearly balanced, come not into the queſ- 


ter 

till tion: if we ſay nothing of his invading the right of his elder brother 
pg. by {cizing upon the crown, we cannot paſs over his unjuſt and unna- 

S tural war with this very brother in his hereditary dominions; who had 
ter Juietly ceded his right to the crown of England, and who had never 
3 given him any cauſe of complaint. It was a war at leaſt which his 

xit Engliſh ſubjects could have no concern with: and yet they were loaded 

4 with heavy taxes to maintain 1t ; which contrary to his ſolemn and 


to 75 —T repeated 


only add to this, that when he had ſtripped his brother of his do. 


order to ſecure the ſucceſſion to his daughter, the empreſs, and he 


fealty to her as the preſumptive heir. Among the reft, and one cf 
the forwardeſt in taking the oath of allegeance, was STEPHEN earl of 


by the earl of Blois. His pretenſions therefore to the crown mult be 


treaſures of his uncle, which he ſeized immediately on the firſt news 
of his death, together with his own ambition and addreſs, ſupplied 


for their king; and was accordingly crowned at Weſtminſter by the | 


themſelves upon this occaſion : the reader will excuſe my ſtopping 
to point them out. One is, that tho it was the chief care and 


family, yet a few days were ſufficient to break all his meaſures, and 
to ſhew the vanity of human wiſdom, when divine providence is not 
on its fide. The other is, that fo ſlender was at this time the tie of 
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repeated promiſes, were levied with all imaginable rigour, even to the 
impriſonment of thoſe who had not the means to pay them. Let 1 


minions, he impriſoned him in a caſtle in Wales for fix and twenti 


years; and when he returned from this conqueſt that the people f carl « 

England had enabled him to make with their lives and fortunes, he omit 

treated his ſubjects with more arrogance than ever, without correctino be 

any abuſes which turned to his own advantage; I ſay let us add this, and he p 

we ſhall ſcarcely find, at this time of day, attonement enough ſor right 

theſe meaſures, in the religious houſes which he founded, to give hin pert 
the character of a good king. In ſhort, it may be ſaid of Hzxz, WM e 
that there was a great mixture in him of good and bad qualities 1 that 

a prince; that he had more courage than cruelty, more wiſdom thay 5 

courage, more avarice than wiſdom, and more ambition than either; wy 

and that it was entirely owing perhaps to the laſt of theſe qualities _ 

that he was not both a great and a good king. 
. c 


It has already been taken notice of in the preceding pages, that in 


iſſue, HENRY had engaged his great council to acknowledge and ſwear 


Bologn, the king's nephew; ſon of AptLa the conqueror's daughter 


remote and feeble. But the abſence of the empreſs, and the mighty 


what his title wanted. His brother, who was at that time biſhop of 
Wincheſter and abbot of Glaſſonbury, a great and popular prelate, 
brought moſt of the clergy into his intereſt ; and the nobility were in 
general attached to him as one of their order, and by his own con- 
duct and fair promiſes. Therefore before the empreſs could come over, | 
STEPHEN had got the conſent of the people of England to receive him 


archbiſhop of CaN TERBUR Y. There are two reflexions which offer 


paſſion of the late king's whole lite, to ſecure his dominions to his 


an oath of allegeance, when the intereſt or inclinations of men led 2 
them to break thro it, that we find the great council of the Engliſh | 
nation, the biſhops and nobility, who had taken this oath no leſs than 
three times to the empreſs in the moſt ſolemn manner, without any 
; Es provoca- 
2 
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rovocation on her ſide to ſerve as a colour for their iniquity, delibe- 
ately guilty of notorious perjury. No wonder that a reign thus 
founded in prophaneneſs, ſhould be unhappy to prince and people. 
J ſhall now return to give an account of it in church affairs. The 
earl of BoLoGN having thus poſſeſſed himſelf of the crown of England, 
omitted nothing that was neceſſary to ſecure him in it. For this end 
he was very liberal both in his gifts and promiſes. To the clergy, 
he promiſed every thing that they thought expedient to preſerve the 
rights and honour of the church; particularly, that he would not 
permit the practice of ſimony; that the eſtates and perſons of the 
clergy {hould be wholly left to the care and inſpection of the biſhops; 
that all their ancient privileges ſhould be confirmed, and all the eſtates 
and churches held under his grandfather , ſhould be diſcharged of all 
ſecular ſervices : he further granted them a power to diſpoſe of their 
cates by will, and promiſed that during the vacancies of bi ſhopricks 
and abbies, which ſhould never be of long continuance, the care of 
their revenues ſhould be committed to the moſt conſiderable of the 
| clergy. The king was no leſs gracious in his promiſes to the nobility. 


Hinzy, was the hardſhips the ſubjects lay under from the king's pre- 
tended right of foreſt. STEPHEN therefore promiſed that he would 
confine himſelf to thoſe places only, which had been foreſts in the 
time of the two WILLIAus, and disforeſt all the reſt. In ſhort he 


and entertain the minds of the common people ; but they go but a 
little way with men whoſe ſituation and abilities give them a capacity 
to aſſiſt or diſtreſs a government, unleſs they ſhare. in thoſe employ- 
ments which they-think themſelves entitled to. The king knew this, 
as well as any body; and therefore he endeavoured to engage thoſe 
particularly in his intereſt, ; whoſe figure, capacity, or power under 
his predeceſſor, might incline: them otherwiſe to diſturb him. The 
bilbop of Sar1szuRy had been Henav's firſt miniſter ; was frequently 
made his viceroy during his abſence ; and was at this time the greateſt 
and moſt powerful man of his order. To this prelate the king 
thought it neceſſary to make his court: and that he might engage him 
the more ſteadily. on his fide, one of his nephews, Ni oELLus biſhop 


of Lincoln had the great ſeal. The multitude were charmed with the 
new king's bounty. to them a very unuſual fight : and indeed the li- 


ought. to have been above ſuch confiderations, 
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had amaſſed together, was not without effect upon thoſe who 


One of the great grievances they had to complain of, in the reign of 


rare them hopes, that all their grievances ſhould be redreſſed, and 
the utmoſt care taken to preſerve a regular and uniform courſe f 


juſtice. Theſe promiſes from a king at. his. firſt acceſſion, may quiet 


of Ely was made treaſurer, and ALEXANDER. another nephew, biſhop 


beral hand with which he: ſcattered the immenſe treaſures - that king 
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he promiſed. His coronation therefore was no ſooner over, than he 


STEHEN contrary to their oaths to ſerve their own intereſt only, ſo a 


mean and ſervile in itſelf, or more enſlaving and miſchievous in its con- 


than the addreſs of ST EYHEN to pope IN Noc ENT, to confirm his elec- 
tion to the crown of England. As unwilling as ſome of our modem 


ſcenſion to his requeſt, yet to ſpeak impartially, if there is any truth 


him to ſuch an abaſement to the court of Rome, and ſuch a treachery | 
to the crown of England, as the nation had never known; and as Wit- 
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- Hitherto king Srzruzx had met with no oppoſition; but as le 
foreſaw it would not be long before the empreſs and her huſband would 
make an attempt to recover the crown, he thought it requiſite to {aye 
appearances with the people, as tho he really intended to perform what 


convened a general aſſembly of the biſhops and barons at Oxford; 
where he ſigned a charter confirming the promiſes I have mentioned 
above. Had this charter been obſerved, it would have been of great 
advantage to the people of England: but as the Engliſh had elected 


MarmsBury takes notice, this artful prince granted every thing they 
required; on purpoſe to ſeduce them to eſpouſe his cauſe, and not to 


bind himſelf with fetters of parchment. Theſe were the ſteps which | 
were taken by the new king at home: abroad he paid his court to the 


ſee of Rome, perhaps with no more ſincerity, but in a manner ſo un- 
becoming both the wiſdom and the honour of a king of England, that 
it is not an ealy thing to determine, whether his application was more 


ſequence. But the more unworthy it was of the king, the more ac- 
ceptable it was to the pope. The ſpirit of HitpzBRanD was infuſed 
ſo ſtrongly into his ſucceſſors, in claiming a right to diſpoſe of king- 


doms, that nothing could be more welcome to the court of Rome, 


writers are to own this application of the king, and the pope's conde- 


in this charter granted in the great council at Oxford, theſe particular 
which appear in it, are paſt all contradiction: and as STerneN's ambi- 


tion had puſhed him forward, over all the ties of ſworn allegeance to 


his ſovereign, and of fidelity to the people, fo the ſame ambition led 


LIAM the firſt, his -grandfather, had rejected with indignation. But 
whatever was his meaning in this ſervile addreſs, it was not the only 
wrong ſtep he took in his meaſures with that court. For the archbiſhop 


of CANTERBURY dying ſoon after, the king ſent to pope I NOcENT, to | 


deſire that his own brother the biſhop of WIxcHESTER, might be le- 
gate; which was not denied him in form, tho it was ſoon after ſuper- 
ſeded. This was a power which had been dreaded by all his predeceſ- 
ſors, and was not a little odious to his ſubjects. His ſubjects therefore 
could not be very eaſy under it; and the king to give them an earl) 


proof of his inſincerity, not only ſeized and detained the revenues of the 
archbiſhopric, but under pretence of Coxprr's dying inteſtate. poſſeſſed 
himſelf of all the primate's effects. In all this it muſt be owned that 
he only followed the example of the three former kings; but. RE 
TIT "edi" [ 109, 
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bad fo poſitively given up this pretended right, that it could not be 


ocherwiſe looked upon than as a breach of his charter, and the oath he 
bad taken that he would obſerve it. This proceeding brought to mind 
the oath of allegeance he had broken to Henxv's daughter; and this 
inſmcerity on the ſide of the king, falling in with the diſcontents and 
the ambition among the nobility, ſet the nation into a ferment, and 
brought the affairs of the court into great diſorder. 


The advantage of theſe diſſenſions was too great to be overlooked or 
neglected at the court of Rome. They ſaw evidently that the king 
would want their friendſhip to ſecure him in the throne which he had 
uſurped ; and that he was in no condition to withſtand whatever at- 
tempts they ſhould make, to ſtrengthen, or advance, their own en- 
croachments in England. Tho the legatine authority was therefore 
granted to the biſhop of WINCHESTER at the king's requeſt, yet this 
was not ſufficient in the opinion of the ſee of Rome, to render that 
power familiar enough to the Engliſh nation. For this reaſon the biſhop 
of OsT1Aa was ſent uncalled for, with the character of legate to pope IN- 
x0cENT : and tho he was not received without reluctance, and a parti- 
cular mortification to the king and his brother, yet he viſited the cathe- 
drals, monaſteries, and collegiate churches ; and before the end of the 
year convened a council at Weſtminſter, in which he preſided with 
great pomp. The canons which were agreed upon were for the moſt 


but the ſtile is different from all the councils which this nation had 
erer known 3 the decreeing power throwout the whole being ſolely aſ- 


kind, provincial councils were in time annihilated or rendered uſeleſs, 
and the papal power deemed neceſſary to give authority to national ſy- 
nods. To make this uſurpation go down the eaſier, and fit the lighter . 


uncommon tenderneſs for their perſons ; requiring that thoſe who kill, 
or any other way injure the clergy-and the religious, and upon admo- 
nition do not make them proper ſatisfaction, ſhall be excommunicated, 
and not abſolved but by the biſhop of Rome. But in this was laid the 


| foundation of that controverſy, about the exemption of eccleſiaſticks 


from the ſecular power, which occaſioned fo much trouble in the ſuc- 
ceding reign. - But before I proceed to take notice of the other ſteps 
which the legate took, to eſtabliſh his authority, and the authority of 
his maſter here in England, I muſt ſtop to ſay a word of the archbiſhop 
lately dead. I wiſh what I have to ſay were to his advantage; but ex- 


late. It is faid that he died of grief and remorſe for his infidelity to the em- 


part the fame which had paſſed in other councils ſince the conqueſt : 


cribed to the biſhops of Rome. This was a new ſtep towards eftabliſh- 
ing the authority of the papal legate ; and by frequent inſtances of this 


on the ſtomachs of the Engliſh clergy, one of the canons exprefles an 


cept the rebuilding and adorning his cathedral which had been burnt, 
there is nothing left on record of any conſequence in favour of this pre- 
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preſs; and that his oath to king STEPHEN: had broke his heart. H 
was ſo viſibly diſordered at the coronation of this prince, that we i 
told his hands ſhook ſo much that he let fall the conſecrated element: 
There are ſome writers who ſay in his favour, that he refuſed at fir 10 

erform the ceremony, upon account of his oath to HENRY's daughter: 
till the lord high ſteward made oath that the king had diſinherited has 
and releaſed his ſubjects from their engagements. But if this expedientſi. 
tisfied the archbiſhop's conſcience, ſo far as to incline him to trangler 
his allegeance to another, it muſt be owned that he was fatisfied upon 
a very ſlender motive. The oath of allegeance was public, and it was 
national; and this was the private teſtimony of a ſingle man, ang , 
teſtimony againſt probability. Beſides, the oath was given to the em. 
preſs at the king's requeſt, and none but the empreſs could diſcharge 
the obligation. Upon the whole, there is no excuſe to be made for this 
notorious perfidy : and tho it did not pleaſe Gop to give this prelate 
an opportunity of wiping off this ſtain by any public tokens of repen- 
tance, yet we may charitably ſuppoſe, that as he lived long enough to 
ſee his error, ſo he lamented in ſecret for it. As for the other biſhops, 
who thought a king of their own making would have been altogether 
manageable and pliant, they found themſelves miſerably miſtaken. The 


C 


churches were plundered and their eſtates given away; the prelates were : 

ſeized, and either kept under confinement, or forced to ſurrender their 
lands and fine deeply for their enlargement. Thus when men will ven. 

ture upon unrighteous meaſures, and facrifice their honour and their t 


conſcience to their intereſt, they deſert their beſt protection, the pro- | 
| tection of heaven, and are ſeldom rewarded but with loſs and infamy, 


* 


But to go on again with the hiſtory. 


The election of an archbiſhop, from the Norman conqueſt, had al. 
ways had its beginning from the crown; and when the king had an | 
inclination to fill the vacant ſee, he ſent a ſummons to the prior and 
convent of Canterbury, to attend on him with ſome of their body, at 
a meeting of his great council, to aſſiſt in the choice of an arch- 
biſhop : at this meeting. the advice of the great council was taken, 
and a perſon nominated by the king, with the ſuffrage of the biſhops, 
was uſually choſen. But now without any motion from the king, 
the pope's legate directed a ſummons to the prior and the convent to 
attend upon the council, which he himſelf had likewiſe convened, for 
the election of an archbiſhop. Nor was he content with this public 
invaſion of the rights of the crown; but in the ſame inſtrament he 
tells the prior, that their election being thus made, and conſented to 
by the biſhops of the province, & the king cannot, and ought not, in 
e Juitice to deny his conſent.” It is impoſſible but that the king muſt 
ſee ſuch a barefaced uſurpation upon his crown and dignity : but partly 
from his own imprudence, and partly from the ill fatuation of his 


affairs, 
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ifairs; he was conſtrained to wink at it. The biſhop of Winxcuts- 
ER, his brother, had ſet his heart upon the primacy, and it was there- 


fore his intereſt not to provoke the legate; who, from the infolent 
manner in which he had ſet this buſineſs forward, without the king's 


the election in his own hands. But it happened in this caſe, as it 
generally does in all caſes where men are led out of the ways of law 
and juſtice for ſome preſent views. The biſhops and the convent, who 
accepted as a compliment their right to chooſe their own metropolitan, 
{ound only that it ſerved ta render their right an caſier prey, by ſepa- 
nating it from the crown; The king was afraid to truſt a new ac- 
ceſion of power in the hands of his brother; who had in a manner 
already, in the character of legate, over-ſhadowed the royal authority: 
notwithſtanding therefore that prelate's paſſion for the chair of me- 


another intereſt, that THEOBALD abbot of Bec was the archbiſhop. 
The biſhop of WINcHESTER thus diſappointed, before full of ambi- 
tion, was now full of reſentment ; and it was not long before he 
found an opportunity to mortify the authority by which his meaſures 
were broke. In the mean time let us return to the affairs of the king 
which led the way to it: „„ 


The council of Weſtminſter being ended, and the primate choſen, 
the biſhop of Osr iA left England, and the biſhop of WINcHESTER 
was in ſole poſſeſſion of the character of legate. But neither this con- 


tothe court of Rome, were of any more avail to engage it in his in- 
tereſt, than the addreſs which he had made uſe of to ſecure his ſub- 
jets. The obligations which the nobility had laid upon him in ad- 


vrancing him to the throne, had given them ſuch an idea of their ſer- 
vices as were . thought too great for a recompence; and the returns 

which he had made, tho they were often large, encouraged them 

only to demand larger, and to fly to their arms whenever they were 


denied. At the head of theſe revolters, was Rozzxr earl of Gro- 
EST ER, the late king's natural ſon; who having formed a party in 


that he thought himſelf bound in honour and conſcience to aſſert the 


thought fit to let him know, that they had not forgot the doctrine 
taught by CaLixTus to his predeceſſor, that the papal authority could 
diſpenſe with their own oaths and promiſes, as well as with thoſe of 


other men. In ſhort Innocent modeſtly granted a bull of diſpenſa- 
tion to the earl of Gr.ocesTzR, abſolving him from his oath of fealty 
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participation, had given reaſoh to believe, would have the conduct of 


topolitan, the king ſo influenced the election, by ſecretly favouring 


ſideration, nor the unworthy condeſcenſions which STEPREN had made 


favour of his ſiſter withdrew into Normandy, and ſent the king word 


right of the empreſs, to whom the crown did in truth belong. The 
court of Rome which was never ſhort- ſighted, perceiving a cloud to 
gather over the head of SrRPHEN which threatened a revolution, 


to 


much leſs fit was he and his nephews to be truſted, in the king's oi 
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DENT CE! 
to king STEPHEN who had no right to the crown, and declaring the | 
former oath he had taken to the empreſs to be obliging. It does ng - 
fall in with the deſign of this undertaking, the reader knows, to en. n x 
ter into a detail of the civil wars which were occaſioned by the di. . 

contents of the nobility. Let it ſuffice to ſay, that the king, by his 105 
own courage and conduct, put an end to theſe attempts of the eq; * 
of GLocesTER; and by the advantages which he had gained, pro- 555 
cured himſelf a tranquillity which might have been of long continu- 
ance. But the power which the biſhops had ſhewn in placing hin "1 
on the throne, gave him a jealouſy which deprived him of his wonteg Law 

rudence, and put it into his head to lower their greatneſs. Roc WI 


biſhop of Saliſbury, had been the great favourite and miniſter of king 
HENRY; and by the eminent poſts which he had filled, and the long 
courſe of favours he had enjoyed, had raiſed himſelf and his family to 
ſuch circumſtances as excited envy and indignation. They had fee. 
ral ſtrong caſtles, which they openly declared, were intended for the 
ſecurity as well as the dignity of the church: and when he and hi; | 
two nephews came to court, they came with ſuch a grand retinue ſo 
well armed and accoutred, as if they rather intended to brave the hing 
than to pay their duty to him. The king, who from the beginniig 
| had a jealous eye upon this prelate, wanted no whiſperers to fuggeſt, 
that he could not be ſafe whilſt theſe biſhops were ſo powerful. It i 
true the biſhop of Sarisury had a principal hand in his election to 
the crown; but obligations on princes, when they ſtand in the way 
of their intereſt, are not much regarded: and in proportion to the 
power and favour which that prelate had enjoyed under HENRY, 6 


nion, in a diſpute which his majeſty was likely to have with Hezxr's 
daughter. Under pretence of a quarrel therefore between the retinue 
of the earl of RicymonD, and the followers of the biſhops of 8. 
LISBURY, LINCOLN, and ELy, which happened, or as ſome fay, wa 
contrived at Oxford, when the king and his great council were i- 
ſembled there, his majeſty laid hold of this opportunity to mortify the 
whole family: and not content with the fine which the law enjoined | 
in the like caſes, he demanded their ſeveral caſtles to be delivered into 
his hands as a pledge of their future loyalty. The prelates thought MW 
this demand was too exorbitant; and whilſt they were deliberating | 
what to do, the king put the biſhops of SaiisBuRy and LIxcolx un- 
der arreſt, and the biſhop of Ely ſaved himſelf by flight. Being 
maſter of the perſons of the two former, STEefHen found it an ea) 
matter to get their caſtles and treaſure into his hands; but this ſeve- 
rity towards the biſhops, under a very flight pretence, diſguſted the 
whole body of the clergy, who made loud complaints. Indeed the | 
neceſſities of the ſtate may ſometimes force the wiſeſt and the mildeſt 
governments into proceedings of this kind, and a good end may - 
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haps be anſwered by them; but yet jealouſies are boundleſs, and even 
innocence and wiſdom are no ſecurities, where a bare ſuſpicion may 
make one guilty. The proceedings therefore of this nature when they 
are unſupported by facts, by leaving an ill impreſſion on the minds of 
people, very often operate the wrong way, and occaſion greater confu- 
ions than thoſe they were to prevent. There are many occurrences 
however in the reign of STEPHEN which will warrant this reflexion. 


It was moſt certainly the king's ſeverity to theſe prelates, which the 
law did not juſtify, that gave a colourable pretence to the biſhop of 
WINCHESTER to mortify his brother and the new archbiſhop. I have 
already mentioned the biſhop's diſappointment in the ſee of Canterbury, 
which he had not digeſted : he thought this a fit opportunity to fatiate 
his revenge, and he took it with pleafure. For under a pretence of 
putting a ſtop to the arbitrary proceedings againſt the biſhops, by his 
legatine power he called a council at Wincheſter, and ſummoned both 
the king and the archbiſhop to it. The aſſembly being met, the legate 
aggravated in a bitter manner what the king had done to the biſhops, 
and magnified his own. zeal in aſſerting the rights and liberties of the 
clergy. After this he proteſted, that he would put in execution the 
decrees of the council, when they had conſidered of this infraction of 
the epiſcopal dignity and the privileges of the church, tho it ſhould 
oft him the friendſhip of the king his brother, the loſs of his eſtate, 


when they demanded the reaſon why the king was ſummoned, the le- 
« himſelf a ſubject of CHRIST, ought not to be angry if he was called 
d upon by the miniſters of CHRIST, to give fatisfation for a crime of 
6 ſuch a heinous nature, as the preſent age had not been acquainted 
with; for it was pagan princes only who impriſoned biſhops and 
vants; and then went into the particulars of the ill behaviour and un- 
travelled attended and armed in ſuch a manner, as gave room to ſuſpect, 
that they wanted nothing but an opportunity to join his enemies; that 
his majeſty was obliged to provide for the ſafety of the ſtate, which was 
could refuſe to admit him into their caſtles without incurring the guilt 
of rebellion. Theſe arguments not convincing, or however not pre- 
vailing on the biſhops to withdraw their ſuit, the legate propoſed to 


beſore the pope. It was high time when the king was thus menaced 


ſpeak 


and even of lite itſelf. The king had appointed ſome lords to appear 


for him at the council, with AuBERIE de Vers a great civilian : and 


gate anſwered with warmth and quickneſs, that the king who was 


* ſciſed upon their poſſeſſions.” The king's council anſwered, that 
they were not puniſhed as biſhops, but as his majeſty's ſubjects and ſer- 


dutifulneſs of the three prelates : that they fortified their caſtles, and 
at that time threatened with an invaſion ; and that none of his ſubjects 


excommunicate the king, and to ſend deputies to Rome to lay the caſe 


by his brother, and one of his own ſubjects, that his counſel ſhould | 
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ſpeak a little roundly, without any reſerve : and accordingly they qe. 


clared, that the king had expreſſy forbid any appeal to Rome upon that 


occaſion ; and if any biſhop was ſent thither without his approbation 
they ſhould not find it an eaſy matter to return to England, Th, 
biſhops of SaiisBury and Lincoln were not wanting to themfelyq, ; 


and tho they had given ſome ground for the king's ſuſpicions, yet why | 


they urged in their juſtification was more than enough to ſet them right 
in the opinion of an aſſembly diſpoſed to favour them. The member; 
of it were unwilling to expoſe themſelves to the king's reſentment, 


either by an excommunication, or an appeal to Rome, as the leonte | 


had propoſed ; and contented themſelves with petitioning his maje 

to ſet the biſhops at liberty, that he might prevent a rupture betyeen 
the eccleſiaſtical and civil powers. The king, who by this time had 
reaſon enough to reflect on his own ill conduct in bringing in a foreign 


power, which had no more bounds than it had foundation in lay, 


thought he had done too much already, in ſtooping thus meanly to 


plead his cauſe before his brother the legate. STEPHEN had certain) Wl 
forgot the royal character he was inveſted with, when he ſent his coun. 


fel to this ſynod, and thereby owned, and gave ſome colour to an uſir- 


pation, which he ought to have oppoſed with his blood. The neceſ. Y 
fity of his affairs, I ſuppoſe, inclined him to pay a ſeeming veneraton 


to an authority he was ſmarting under: but the precedent was remen- 


bered when the reaſons of his yielding to it were quite forgotten. On 


the other hand, as the fortreſſes of the biſhops of SaLiszuzy and Li. 


COLN were in the king's hands, and the biſhop of ELy was driven for | 
ſanctuary into the army of the empreſs, the legate and his party wee | 


not appeaſed ; and the, example and diſſatisfaction miſled a great mary 
other people to the embaraſment of the king's affairs. 7 


The empreſs Maup, and her brother the earl of GLoctsTiR, 


looking on this as a favourable juncture for their deſign, came owe 


into England; and a moſt unnatural bloody war enſued. It is beſde 
my preſent purpoſe to give a particular detail of the treachery and mu- 
tual cruelty practiſed on this occaſion ; as if both ſides had fought, not 
to conquer, but to deſtroy their country, and to procure enemies and | 
diſhonour rather than peace and victory. Even the biſhops themſelve, 


if the hiſtorian is to be credited, forgot their character; and engaging in 


a warfare very different from that of their holy function, had too great 
a ſhare in the ſpoils and oppreſſions of their country. The reader may 
conſult the ſtate hiſtorians for theſe particulars, whoſe buſineſs it is to | 


recite them; I ſhall ſay nothing more of them, than that they give us 
a dreadful idea of the miſchiefs occaſioned by the zeal of parties, and 
the factions of a ſtate, when they are carried to ſuch a length: and as i 
is not in the power of man to ſay, that hitherto they ſhall go and no fur- 
ther, ſo nothing but the moſt abſolute neceſſity can juſtify any one in 
encouraging 
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encouraging or entering into them. But to return. Tho the rage of. 
a civil war reſcued the Engliſh church for ſome time from the rapine 
and extortion of foreign legates, yet this deliverance did not leſſen the 
miſchiets the nation was groaning under; becauſe our own prelates took 
that work into their hands, and officiouſſy promoted a papal uſurpation, 
which their wiſer predeceſſors thought it their duty to reſiſt. Whether 
the archbiſhop of Cax TED had been too much mortified by the 
legatine authority which the biſhop of WIxcHESR made ſuch a figure 
ith, or thought that his own authority as metropolitan was broke beyond 
recovery, it does not appear. Something or other, it is certain, miſled him 
at this time into an improper conduct; to appear under the character of 
perpetual legate to the biſhops of Rome, and to have a great ſhare 
in entailing the miſchiefs attending that authority on this church and na- 
| ton. The court of Rome had encroached upon the authority of the 
achbiſhops as primates; and they foreſaw that thoſe prelates would not 
be caly under it. What does IN NocEN therefore do, but confer upon 
T4:0BALD, the preſent archbiſhop and his ſucceſſors, the title of “ le- 
„ gati Batt? and he was weak enough to accept it. Hitherto the 
tile and authority of legate had been held during pleaſure; and at moſt 
expired with the death of the pope who granted that commiſſion : 
conſequently there muſt always be ſome intervals in which the arch- 

bihops.of Canturbury muſt act without it, and by virtue of their own 

authority as primates of England: but by this artful expedient, the de- 

| gated, and the proper power were made inſeparable ; and fo continued 


to the reformation. 


3 TH — 4 


This full eſtabliſhment of the legatine power by the court of Rome 
was not the only miſchief to the church from thence which the civil 
war was the occaſion of ; for it gave them an opportunity to acquire a 


k pretence of judging in the election of the biſhops. To put them in 
A, policfſion of their temporalities by inveſtiture, was all that H1L.yzzRAaND 
; had pretended to; and he was the farſt in that pretenſion. But an unhappy 
+ | diſpute at this time about an election to the fee of York, vacant by Thun 
4.4 STAN's death, opened a way to enlarge their pretenſions, and in the iſſue 
. to orerturn that right and freedom of elections, which with ſo much noiſy 
aal they now defended. The chapter proceeding to the choice of a 
t new archbiſhop in the vacancy of the ſee, WILLIAM a canon and trea- 
1 ſurer of the church, was choſen by the greater and moſt reputable part; and 
% dhe other part of the chapter choſe Hznay Munpac. Whether the pro- 
vs miſes of the king that all elections of biſhops ſhould be in the ſeveral 
0 chapters, or the zeal which the court of Rome had expreſſed for theirright 
it to do ſo, led the chapter of York into this attempt, one cannot fay : 
N but as this, if I miſtake not, is the firſt inſtance of this kind that is to 
1 be met with ſince the foundation of the 'Engliſh church, except once 


in a time of long confuſion, when the chapter of Canterbury ſolely 
Vol. I. 1 elected 
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elected Al Rio without the king's interpoſition, ſo the matter of the 
double election leaves it out of doubt, that the crown had not its due 
and accuſtomed influence, in the choice of the chapter on this oc. 
ſion. Whatever might be the cauſe of it, the diſpute was carried t, 
Rome; and as that court knew well enough how to find their ac. 
count in it, the diſpute was received with great pleaſure and the de. 
ciſion ſuch as might be expected. Muzpac, abbot of Fountain in 
Yorkſhire, had been bred under St. BERNARD, together with Evgy. | 
NiUs who was now in the papal chair; and his intereſt was not only 
eſpouſed by his preceptor, with a heat and vehemence unbecomin 
the ſanity of his character, but his adverſary was alſo reproached by 
him very untruly and maliciouſly. But that I may finiſh the account 
of this matter at once; after it had been debated in the courts of Ix- 
NocenT CatLESTINE, Lucius, and Euctnivs, ſucceſſively biſhops | 
of Rome, it was finally determined by the laſt ;- and WILL TAu after 
his conſecration and poſſeſſion of the ſee of York for ſeveral years, wa 
turned out of it for a conſideration, which a king of England ought not 
to forgive; © becauſe he had been nominated by king STEPHEN before 
<« his election by the _ This however is not true in fact; 
for he was preferred merely for his merit, without any intereſt from 
the court, or influence from the king: but had it been true, it ba 
reaſon which carries in it ſuch an affront to the crown of England, and | 
ſuch an inſult upon the canons and diſcipline of the church, that it is hard | 
to ſay which was the worſt uſed : and tho this prelate has paſſed in our li- 
| ſtory under the title of St. WILLIAM, yet he was forced to give way to 


his adverſary, and waited till his death before he could be reſtored. | 


In the mean time, the biſhop of WINcHESTER being made ſenſible | 
of his miſtake, in raiſing a ſtorm which he foreſaw would overwhelm 
the king his brother, turned about on a ſudden. He thought it pro- | 
bable that he himſelf ſhould be involved in his ruin with him; and | 
therefore that it was his intereſt to ſtand by the king, and not to con- 
tribute to his deſtruction. With this view, and that he might regain 
his confidence by ſome important ſervice, he drew a great number of 
lords to Wincheſter, who were in the intereſt of the empreſs, and de- 
tained them priſoners till they had delivered up their ſeveral caſtles to 
the king. Thus, for more than a year after her landing, every thing 
went wrong on the fide of Maup : but one ſurprizing blow on 3 

ſudden turned the ſcale the other way; the king received a confider- | 
able defeat at Lincoln when he leaſt expected it, and was taken pri- 
ſoner himſelf, and ignominiouſly laid in irons. This unfortunate ac- | 
cident opened a new ſcene. All England deſerted the impriſoned king 
except London, and the county of Kent; and the earl of Grocks- 
TER omitted nothing that was likely to improve theſe advantages. 
There was one obſtacle after all that he knew muſt be got over, No | 
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the empreſs his ſiſter could mount the throne with a proſpect of ſuc- 
ceſs ; and that was the biſhop of WINCHESTER brother to the king; 
who being at the head of the clergy by his legatine power, might poſ- 
bly ſet them againſt her; which would be of fatal conſequence, con- 
adering the great ſway they bore among the nobility and the people. 
It was therefore judged neceſſary by the empreſs and her brother, that 
before all other things, an attempt ſhould be made upon this prelate. 
An attempt was made accordingly ; and an interview being agreed 
upon, the empreſs and the earl of GlocksrER met the biſhop and his 
party ON the downs near Wincheſter. The prelate boggled a little at 


al of all the biſhopricks and abbies to his care, and to be wholly 


| guided by his counſel, he threw up the cauſe of the king his brother, 


took the oaths of allegeance to the empreſs, with this proviſo how- 
ever that ſhe kept her promiſes, and the next day received her with 
great pomp in his cathedral church. „ 


The archbiſhop of CaN TERBURY had been invited by the legate to 
this meeting; but it ſeems he had more difficulties about giving up 


king, and procured his leave to do ſo. The legate having thus far 


council to meet at Wincheſter the week after Eaſter; where all the 
bilnops and abbots were preſent, with the archdeacons as repreſenta- 
the legate had diſtinct and ſecret conferences with each of theſe or- 
ders; and having by this means diſcovered the inclinations of the 


and ſolemn ſpeech. In the firſt place he reminded them of the great 
character of legate which he himſelf ſupported, and then with great 


ſharpneſs ſet forth the miſcarriages of his brother's reign; in which : 
juſtice was not adminiſtered, biſhops were impriſoned, the advice of 
good men rejected, evil counſels purſued, and biſhopricks and abbies 


fold. He owned that he had himſelf undertaken for his brother's good 
government, when the neceſſity of affairs had compelled them, as it 
were, to ſet the crown upon his head; and that he had ſtill a natural 


rſt, in order to make the better terms; for it could ſcarcely be from 
a ſcruple of conſcience: but Maup having ſworn to leave the diſpo- 


the king than his majeſty's own brother was troubled with. He went 
to Wincheſter to confer with the empreſs ; but he would not conſent 
to own her title, or ſwear allegeance to her, till he had conſulted the 


purſued the intereſt of the empreſs, he went a ſtep further to advance 5 
her to the throne of England, and by his legatine power ſummoned a 


tives of the inferior clergy. The day before the opening of the ſynod, 


clergy, he ſpoke his mind when the council was aſſembled, in a long 


tenderneſs and affection for him, but that he had been diſappointed 
in the king's behaviour; and his zeal for the cauſe of Gop, was to 
be preferred to all conſiderations. In ſhort he declared, that ſince the 
Judgments of heaven were now fallen on the head of the king whom 
they had elected, they were to attone for their fault by reſtoring the crown 

| | | to 
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to the princeſs ; to whom of right it did belong. I have therefore, 
« ſays he, convened you by virtue of the apoſtolic power committed 
unto me, to conſult about the means for appeaſing the trouble; 
that have been raiſed. This affair was debated yeſterday by me 
« with the majority of the clergy, who beyond all diſpute have: 
« principal ſhare in the election of a king: and after mature delibe. 
<© ration, we have determined to acknowledge Maup the daughter 
« of king HENRY to be ſovereign and queen of England.” Th, 
majority of the council who were not in the ſecret, were extremely 
ſurprized at the legate's ſpeech ; eſpecially to find an election to the 
throne tranſacted thus in private among the clergy in an unuſual may. 
ner. But every one expecting that others ſhould ſpeak firſt, and be- 
ing unwilling to declare againſt it leſt they ſhould not be ſecondeg, | 
| there was a general falence ; and this ſilence was interpreted to mean 
their approbation. The magiſtrates of London, who had been ſum- 
moned to this aſſembly, came the next day with orders from the city, 
and from the barons who had retired thither, to petition for Sr. 
PHEN's liberty; but the ſame men who had violated their oath to 
Mavup in his favour, broke thro the ſame ſacred tie they had hid 
themſelves under to the king, denied him the liberty of a common 
ſub'e&t which was his defire, and received the empreſs as queen of | 
England. Nay the legate went ſo far before the breaking up of the | 
great council, as to give benediction to all who ſhould yield, obedience 
to her, and to excommunicate all who ſtill adhered to STz nr, | 
The city of London was much divided in their opinion as to the pat | 
which they ought to take; but at laſt they were determined by the 
example of the clergy and the council at Wincheſter ; and declaring | 
for Maup, ſhe met with no further oppoſition, but was acknoy- 
ledged every where as the queen. 7K 1 


cc 


The reader probably will expect to find, aftkr all this ſucceſs, 5 
the lengths which the biſhop of WINcHESTER had gone againſt hi 


brother, that the empreſs was advanced immediately to the throne. It 15 
is natural he ſhould expect it: but human nature is ſuch, that there N 
are few who know how to bear proſperity and ſucceſs. The empres th. 

Maup was not one of the few : ſhe was carried by her ſucceſs beyond | 05 


all the bounds of wiſdom and moderation, and had neither bowels nor 
tenderneſs of any kind. She thought of no acts of grace, of no indul- th. 
gence for the neceſſities of the times, nor even of performing her ſo- ab 
lemn promiſes : but all her care was to take revenge on thoſe who had 
- oppoſed her acceſſion, and to ſet up her will as the only ſtandard by | 
which ſhe meant to govern. The ſober advices of her brother, the cal | pa 
of GlocksrER, were not ſufficient to check her vanity and her pride; WM 

and thoſe paſhons produced their uſual conſequences. . The king 
was reduced to ſuch circumſtances in a priſon, that his wife, and — 
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of his noble friends, who interceded for his liberty, offered to come 
under engagements, that he ſhould even oblige himſelf upon oath, to 
eld up his pretenſions and retire into a convent : but they were re- 
jeaed with ſcorn. The city of London, who had received her with 
eat marks of joy, were ſo alienated from her by this, and other parts 
of her conduct, that they entered into a conſpiracy to lay hold of her ; 
and notwithſtanding all her haughtineſs ſhe was obliged to flie; leaving 
her palace and effects expoſed to the fury of the populace. The biſhop of 
WINCHESTER who had done ſo much to ſerve her, was as little pleaſed, 
and as greatly diſappointed in her, as any body. So far from being 
guided by his directions, he found ſhe looked upon him as her enemy; 
and with his haughty, turbulent, and revengeful temper he could not 
in ſuch circumſtances remain inactive. After concerting meaſures there- 
ſore with the queen his brother's wife, he was determined to convince 
the empreſs Map, that it was no leſs in his power to pull her down, 
than it had been to ſet her up. Once more therefore in ſpite of all 
oaths and proteſtations, the pious legate veered about again; and hav- 
ing drawn a ſufficient force together from Kent and London, he ſet 

his nephew Eus rack and his brother's wife at their head. They 


and the earl of GLocksrER, who had ſcarcely time enough to get 
into the caſtle of Wincheſter. The inhabitants appeared zealous in the 
cauſe of their new queen, which their biſhop himſelf had led them to 
by his own example; but out of revenge for their ſteadineſs to their 
engagements, when he had likewiſe ſhewn them an example of incon- 
ſtancy, he ſet fire to the city, tho the capital of his dioceſe, in which 
forty churches and a nunnery were burnt to aſhes, with a great part of 
tle town. The empreſs had the good fortune to eſcape her enemies, 
but her brother the earl of GLocks TER fell into their hands; which 
cave a new turn to the king's affairs, and brought the two parties once 
again to a ballance. However Maup being under a neceſlity of re- 
deeming her brother, for whom ſhe had juſtly the higheſt regard, by 
cxchanging STEPHEN for him, her affairs preſently grew worſe, and the 
king's mended every day. The fame reaſons, and the ſame authority, 
which but juſt before had promoted the intereſt of the empreſs, pulled 
that intereſt down, and ſet up the claim of 8ST ETH EN. It is impoſſible 
for men who judge of right and wrong by their own particular intereſt 
only, to judge truly but where their intereſt lies on the fide of right; and 
they are juſt only by chance. The legate had no ſooner reſolved to 
abandon Maup whom he had got elected, than he wrote to the pope 
to entreat his authority for the proceedings which he ſhould undertake 
in behalf of the king. The pope, who had no information of what 
paſted but thro the hands of the legate, exhorted him to do his ut- 
moſt to reſtore his brother, and to uſe all his power ſecular and ec- 
cleſiaſtical in order to accompliſh it. Backed with this authority, the 
YoLe® 4Q :; legate, 


marched with ſuch ſpeed and ſecreſy, that they ſurprized the empreſs 
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legate, who, at Wincheſter, had excommunicated ail the adherents 60 
the king, in a council now held in the ſame year at Weſtminſter, com. 
manded the people of England to aſſiſt his brother againſt the empreſ;; 
and turned the excommunication againſt the favourets of her cauſe, 3 
ſo many enemies to the public peace. He made a very rhetorical flo. 
riſh, in order to juſtify his conduct, and the frequent breach of hi 
oaths : but the people as we may well imagine, were not at all pleaſed 
to ſee themſelves thus liable to excommunications ſo oppoſite to one 
another; according to the perfidious or inconſtant humour of this pre- 
late. No one however had ſpirit enough to open his mouth againſt it, 
knowing perhaps it would be in vain; except a lay agent of Maud, 
who by her order charged the legate to . his face, with his inviting her 
himſelf to England, and with adviſing the barbarous treatment that 
was given the king in his impriſonment. The biſhop made no reply 
to theſe reproaches ; the facts were too notorious, and no excuſe was tg 
be made. rs 


Whatever advantages the king acquired, the nation ſuffered extreme. 
ly, by this turn of affairs; and it was not a little part which the church 
of England bore in theſe confuſions. For as theſe confuſions perpcu- M 
ated the uſurped authority of the papal legate, and brought the biilos | 

of Rome to a fort of legiſlature here, or to a power of making canons, | 
ſo the fame reaſon, and the ſame circumſtances, led the way to the 
practiſe of carrying things to Rome by way of appeal. Nor were theſe 
the only miſchiefs which this haughty boiſterous prelate, the kings 


brother, occaſioned to the church. In a council which he held at Lon | 
don in the beginning of the following year, he formed, or rather revivd WM 


and confirmed a canon, by which the clergy were exempted from the | 
ſecular power; and every outrage or violence to their perſons, churchs, | 
and church yards, was declared an oftence from which the biſhop of 
Rome alone could abſolve the guilty ; or at leaſt the abſolution muſt ! 
be procured in his preſence. It is probable that the clergy, and the 
churches, had their ſhare in the rage and cruelty of the war, which | 
gave occaſion and colour t6 this canon: but as a canon on this ſubjed 
was what the Engliſh church had never heard of till the beginning of | 
this reign, ſo the latter part of it, which carried the cognizance of of- | 
fences againſt it to the court of Rome, was ſtill more ſtrange. The 
legate might intend by this artful ſtroke, to gain ſome popularity | 
with the clergy, and the religious ; but he did not forget moſt certain- | 
ly the intereſt of his maſter, who had entruſted him with this pub- 
lic character. For in proportion as the authority of the church and 
kingdom were leſſened, by removing ſome cauſes to the ſee of Rome, it 
muſt be an addition to the power of that court, and their legates, who | 
were to have the conduct of them. So great a change as this in the | 
diſcipline of the Engliſh church, and the confufions and ae 
My 2 _ atten 
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attended the new legatine power, gave a quick and viſible turn to the 
les and methods of eccleſiaſtical law ; and occaſioned the bringing in, 
and the ſtudy, of the canon law in England. This was a neceſſary con- 
ſequence of the changes which had been introduced into the church ; 
as there had not been ſo much as one canon made or received in Eng- 
land, to direct the exerciſe of the legatine power; or to ſhew in what 
caſes appeals might be made to the ſee of Rome, and by what methods 


they ſhould be conducted. How little ſoeyer theſe adyances of the 


papal uſurpation may appear in the firſt view, yet we ſhall fee as we 
| co along, that they were of the laſt importance as well to the ſtate as 
to the church, and drew many great conſequences after them. They 
had not their effects indeed in any conſiderable manner till the next 
reign, where we ſhall meet with them again, and be amazed perhaps 


to ſee what a prodigious flame a little fire may kindle. Indeed the mi- 


ries and confuſions which this nation was involved in by the war be- 
teen STEPHEN, MavuD, and her fon Hznxrv, left fo little room for 
the affairs of the church, that the remainder of its hiſtory during the 


reign of STEPHEN, lies in a narrow compaſs. But tho the unhappy 
circumſtances of the Engliſh nation, did in a great meaſure contribute 


to the barrenneſs of our eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, yet they were not the 


only cauſe of it. The embroiled ftate of the court of Rome at this 
time, whoſe intrigues and uſurpations had been for an age paſt a fruit- 


ful ſubject, had a ſhare in occaſioning this barrenneſs, The nobility 


and people of Rome, were fo little acquainted with the pretended 


rights of the holy ſee, that they reſtored the ancient authority of the 
Roman ſenate, denied the ſecular authority of the popes, and confined 


their rights and powers to the care of ſouls, fo that if the ambition and 
folly of our own countrymen had not aſſiſted, and even forwarded their 


uſurpations, the court of Rome was at this time in ſuch low and feeble 
circumſtances, that they could not themſelves have impoſed them on 
the Engliſh nation. Io: 177 re ro 


Thus whilſt Lucius then in the papal chair, had not intereſt nor 


power enough to ſecure his authority from the citizens of Rome, the 
folly and ambition of the archbiſhop of CanTerBuRY, and the bi- 


ſhop of WIxScHESTER, aſcribed a power to him in England which he 
had no pretence to. Theſe two prelates having ſeveral particular ad- 


rantages, on the account of their different characters and commiſ- 


lions, frequently claſhed with one another. TaxzoBaLD the archbi- 
ſhop, thought it a great diminution of the dignity of his ſee, and of 


his authority as metropolitan, to be under the juriſdiction of one of 
his ſuffragan biſhops, as legate from the pope. On the other hand, 
the biſhop of WIN cHEST ER, having the ſuperior character, and being 
brother to the king, bore himſelf high upon theſe diſtinctions, and 
cried his authority to the utmoſt ſtretch. The archbiſhop therefore 
| as 
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miſſion from the biſhop of WINcHESTER. But whether that 18 9 
matter of fact or not, which is not clear, certain it is that there wer 


authority of Aus ix the firſt archbiſhop and his ſucceſſors, but ao 
for aught appears, did never own the provincial authority of thok 
prelates during the whole Saxon government. I have already obſend | 


of churches muſt follow that of the ſtate, and the uniting Wales to 
the kingdom of England makes it eaſy to account for the union a 


_ archbiſhop of Canterbury as his metropolitan, lay ſo heavily on his | 
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as ſome hiſtorians fay, prevailed on the pope to withdraw the con. 


many diſputes between theſe two prelates, and appeals to Rome which 
had not been practiſed. The biſhop of WINCHESTER, foreſeeing that 
his legatine power was but precarious at the beſt, and might dwindie 
into a little compaſs whenever the affairs of ſtate were ſettled, formed 
a deſign to divide the province of Canterbury, and to ere& Win. 
cheſter into an archbiſhopric : and tho his holineſs might approre 
the project as a new exertion of the papal power, yet the Engliſh . 
tion being in too great a ferment to admit of ſuch a change, it went 
not further than the deſign of that haughty prelate, whoſe ambition 
put him upon attempting it. About the ſame time, another ſcheme 
of this kind was formed, to withdraw the biſhopricks of Wales from 
the province of Canterbury, and to reſtore the biſhops of St. David 
to their original authority of metropolitans : and this, during the con- 
fuſions of the civil war, was like all other ſubjects of diſpute, carried 
to Rome. BERNARD the then biſhop, had ſpent ſome time upon thi; 
affair at the court of Rome; and a great deal was to be faid in his | 
favour. For the Britiſh biſhops, as we have ſeen, not only denied the 


that the change in the diſcipline of that church, was probably owing | 
to the conqueſt of the country by king HENRY; who by ſubduing 
the kingdom, reduced the Britiſh church to a ſubmiſſion. The fate 


the churches under the authority of the ſame primate. But yet there 
was nothing in the nature, or the neceſſary conſequences of that union, 
to impeach the authority of a metropolitan : and if the king's pla- 
ſure had not determined on the other ſide, St. David's might ſtill hae 
retained the honour of being the metropolis of Wales, and yet by 
owning the primacy of the archbiſhop of Canterbury, the union of | 
the churches might have been preſerved. The profeſſion of canonical | 
obedience, however, made by BERNARD at his conſecration, to the 


own pretenſions, that he was never able to get over the difficulty | 
which it laid in his way; and the pope determined in favour of Turo- ! 
BALD, 5 | 1 0 


Ebcxxrus having met with great mortifications from the Roman 
people, tho we continued to pay court to him from hence, came 
about the middle of this century into France; and beſides ſeveral pro- 
vincial councils held by him there, pretended to call a general council | 
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to meet at Rheims. To this council he ſummoned the archbiſhop of 
CaNnTERBURY and four other Engliſh bilhops. The king refuſed to 
et his biſhops attend upon that ſynod ; but the archbiſhop, either 
-hro fear or love of the holy fee, reſolved to venture the king's diſ- 
pleaſure, and went over, tho with great difficulty, to France; the 
ports being guarded to ſtop his paſſage. The zeal of Taurozarn for 
the-intereſt of the papacy, made him fo acceptable a gueſt to pope 
Eudkxlus, that the joy of that meeting, ſays the writer of his life, 
« ſcarce to be expreſſed. But the ſame reaſons which made him wel- 
come to the pope, made him very unwelcome to the king at his re- 
turn; Who ſo reſented. his diſobedience that he ſent him back again 
to France, and would never after permit him to reſide in England. 
Some hiſtorians aſcribe this diſgrace to the biſhop of WINCHESTER; 
who having a pique to the primate from their many quarrels, ſerved 

himſelf at this juncture, by heightning the king's reſentment, and 
obliging the archbiſhop, if he undertook the voyage, to forfeit his 


| eſtate and the protection of the laws ; or it theſe penalties ſhould de- 


tain him at home, to fall under the diſpleaſure and puniſhment of 
the pope. Whatever engaged the king to deny THEOBALD leave to 
attend upon this ſynod, the archbiſhop's diſobedience, which the hi- 
ſtorians ſpeak of as meritorious, ſhews what a great change a little 
time had produced in the Engliſh church. We have ſeen LANPRANE 
and all his clergy diſowning an obligation to attend the ſummons of 
the pope, repeated often too with threats, when the king of England 
required them to ſtay at home : but now the papal uſurpations had 
rained ſo much ground, that what was a fault in thoſe days was now 
become a duty. There is no doubt but the archbiſhop was very un- 
ealy under the inſults which his authority received daily from the im- 
perious legate : and if we may judge of paſt counſels by ſucceding 
actions, matters of a very different nature from thoſe tranſacted in a 
general ſynod were concerted at this interview between the pope and 
TazoBALD. Is it not probable that they entered then into meaſures 
to favour the pretenſions of the empreſs and her fon ? and is it not 
likewiſe probable, that the jealouſies which the king might entertain 
of their concerting ſuch meaſures againſt him, were the true reaſons 
of his ſo ſteadily denying leave to the archbiſhop to attend the pope, 
and of his treating him fo coarſely at his return? I think it is. Thus 
much however is certain, that theſe two prelates appeared ſoon after 
in the intereſt of the empreſs Maup ; the archbiſhop came into Eng- 
land, put all the country which acknowledged STErHEN under an in- 
terdict, and would not revoke the ſentence till the difference between 
the king and himſelf was ſet right. But tho he was reſtored to his 
temporalities, yet the miſunderſtanding thus begun pever ended en- 


tirely till the death of the king. 
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Not long after the accommodation that was thus feebly made he. 
tween STEPHEN and the primate, a council was held at London; at 
which THzoBaLD preſided as archbiſhop and legate, and at which tie 
king, his ſon EusTacs, and the temporal nobility, were likeyif. 
preſent. The king having a defire to ſettle the crown on his poſte. 
rity, and to extinguiſh the hopes of HENRY and his mother, pro. 
poſed the coronation of his ſon before hand. The archbiſhop, whoſe 
office it was to perform the ceremony, gave him a flat denial; and 
his reaſon for it was more offenſive than the denial itſelf. He told 
him that the pope had expreſsly forbidden him to crown the fon of 
a prince, who contrary to his oath had uſurped the kingdom. The 
king and his ſon were much incenſed at this refuſal z and tho they 
ordered all the biſhops to be locked up in a room, and tried to force 
them into a compliance, yet all the biſhops united in a refuſal to 
crown the ſon of the king. About the middle of this century, a de- 


ſign was carrying on to deſtroy the authority of dioceſan biſhops, hy [ 
exempting the religious from their juriſdiction, and taking it from ther 
them, where it could be done, in order to raiſe the monaſticks to kno 
greater figure in the church. The controverſy was begun in England by t 
by a diſpute between HiLaxy biſhop of Chicheſter, and WALTER ab- que 
bot of Battle-abbey about the right of viſitation. The abbot pleaded | tho! 
_ exemption from the juriſdiction of the biſhop, by virtue of the cha- WM doc 
ter granted by WILLIAM the firſt, their founder: and this diſpute be- thec 
ing brought before the king, the abbot's pretences falling in with the d 
intereſt of the prerogative, STEPHEN, who was incenſed at the con- the 
duct of the biſhops towards him, declared the abbey a royal chapel, aan 
and took it under his own immediate care. This diſpute ſucceding ceſ] 
in this manner, the religious began every where to find out pretences WM i 
to exempt themſelves from the juriſdiction of their biſhops ; more | for 
eſpecially the ancient abbies. This was a new and ſurprizing ſcene, of 
with which the Engliſh church had never been before acquainted. But in 
the ſucceſs of Battle-abbey having inflamed the ambition of the mo- Was 
naſticks, ſome of them took the ſhorteſt way, and made themſelves | the 
_ charters to ſet them free from the juriſdiction of their biſhops. The Wi the 
way being thus prepared, the diſputes began between THROBALD arch- | ing 
biſhop of Canterbury and his monks; between Rozzxr biſhop of bed 
Bath and the monks of Glaſſonbury; and between the biſhop of Lix- leg 
colN and the abbey of St. Albans ; beſides ſeveral others of leſs note. of 
Thoſe who infiſted on their charters only, had many difficulties in . Pea 
their way; and for the moſt part miſcarried: others therefore took a an 
ſlower and more expenſive method, but generally more ſucceſsſul; ar 
and purchaſed bulls of exemption from the biſhops of Rome. The the 
abbot of Canterbury, if I miſtake not, was the firſt who took this col 


method ; and he managed his cauſe at Rome with ſo much addrels, | biſ 
4 | I | | that 
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that he obliged archbiſhop THEOBALD to give him his benediction; 
without the ancient and uninterrupted cuſtom of profeſſing his obe- 
qience to him. The abbot of St. Albans took tie ſame courſe, but 
moved a little ſlower. He had for ſome time been diſputing the au- 


ruſt entirely to their charters. Therefore when Ab RITA N, not only 

reputed an Engliſhman but ſaid to be born at St. Albans, came to the 

papacy, this was thought ſo favourable an opportunity for the conſent, 

that the abbot went to Rome ; and by rich and liberal preſents gained 

a bull to exempt the abbey from all epiſcopal authority whatſoever ; 

except the juriſdiction of the biſhop of Rome. Nor was this the only 

violence that was offered to the dioceſan authority: but by another 
bull much of the ſame date, the proceſſion of that part of Hertford- 

ſhire which lay within the dioceſe of Lincoln, was taken from the 
cathedral church, and granted to the abbey of St. Albans. 
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It may not be improper, before I go on with the hiſtory any fur- 
ther, to ſtop a little and explain this uſage ; which in our hiſtories is 


— 1 


= 


by the name of the pentecoſtals. Not long after the Norman con- 
queſt, an honorary privilege was granted to cathedral churches, to 
thole at leaſt which the Normans built ; that the pariſhes in the 
dioceſe ſhould make an acknowledgment of their relation to the ca- 
thedral as the mother church of the whole dioceſe. Every pariſh had 


FF . 99 


the cathedral by ſome of the pariſhes who were deputed, and who 


ceſſion; offering at the altar of the cathedral, in the name of thoſe 
whom they repreſented, the ſeveral ſums charged upon them. Thus 


of pentecoſtals ; as they did that of the proceſſion from the manner 


was charged as a duty upon the archdeacons, ſo when the uſage of 
the proceſſion ceaſed, the care of bringing the oblations to the mo- 
ther church was charged upon them. The grounds of this uſage be- 
ing thus explained, the reader will eaſily perceive the reaſon which 
led the monaſtery of St. Albans to be at a charge to gain this privi- 
lege. For by this means they delivered themſelves from any marks 
of their dependance on the church of Lincoln ; and the abbey ap- 


a mother church. So great was the ambition, and ſo avowed the 
Yanity of the very men, who were at the ſame time pretending to 


ln was not wanting to his duty; and having engaged the king, the 


Py 


thority of the biſhop of Lincoln, and was not ſanguine enough to 


known by the name of the proceſſion, and in our ecelchaſtical books 


a diſtint ſum charged upon it, which was brought at Whitſuntide to 


| came together headed by the reſpective archdeacons in the way of pro- 


from the time in which they were brought, they acquired the name 


in which they were offered: and becauſe - the conduct of this affair 


peared from the proceſſion of theſe pariſhes granted to it, to be itſelf 


the moſt extraordinary holineſs and humility ! The biſhop of Lin- 


biſhops, and the nobility on his fide, he prevailed by that intereſt on 
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ope Al RXAN DER the third, who had ſucceded Apklàx, to reſpite 
the effects of the late grant, till the matter might be enquired into 
in England, and reported. In the mean time without any regard 
to the determination at Rome, the biſhop renewed his citations to 
the abbot and convent to appear at his viſitation z and deſired the 
king to take cognizance of this affair by his own authority. The 
king appointed three biſhops and the abbot of Weſtminſter to hear the | 
cauſe ; but the diſpute came to nothing, till HENRY the ſecond, {. 
veral years after, undertook to hear it himſelf in his great council: and 
that I may finiſh the account of it without breaking in again upon the 
courſe of the hiſtory, notwithſtanding the preſents and promiſes of 
the abbot to the king and his court, and the great intereſt made hy 
all the religious in the kingdom who thought it a leading caſe, yet the 
biſhop's right was fo undeniable, and the influence of his brethren ſo 
conſiderable, that the king did not think fit, tho he inclined that way, 
to determine againft him. He adviſed the convent to give his lordſhip 
the manor of Finghurſt, in conſideration of the juriſdiction which he de- 
manded ; and he perſuaded the biſhop, and the dean and chapter of Lin- | 
coln, to accept the equivalent. By this agreement the abbey of St. Al 
bans, and fifteen churches dependant on it, were exempted from the 
Juriſdiction of the ſee of Lincoln; and the proceſſion was granted to | 
the abbey. The diſpute being thus adjuſted, the abbot was not a little 
elated with his ſucceſs; and at the Eaſter following, with the mitre on 
his head, and the gloves and ſandals which diſtinguiſhed a biſhop's ha- 
bit, he celebrated maſs, and aſſiſted at the proceſſion. The example 

of this monaſtery begat in others a zeal for the honour of their founds- | 
tions; and as the proceſſion, which anciently denoted the mother 

church, was much deſired by theſe ſocieties, ſo they had likewiſe an 
equal paſſion to have their abbots diſtinguiſhed by the epiſcopal habit. | 
Indeed the religious had been trained up to great pretenſions of holinels 
and humility, and were not inſenſible how much their influence with 
the people depended on an opinion of their ſanctity : but yet their am- 
bition infpired them with ſuch zeal in the purſuit of pomp and power, | 
as they could not reſiſt in themſelves, nor diſguiſe to other people. 


The abbey of St. Albans, if I don't miſtake, was the firſt that ed | 
the way to the mitre; and this, and ſome following inſtances of the fame 
kind, gave ſuch a ſtroke to the rights of dioceſan biſhops, as at once } 
broke thro the ancient canons of the church, and paved the way to 
great confuſion in ſucceding times. The biſhops had moſt certainly the 
advantages of the beſt antiquity on their ſide; and for the moſt part 
were juſt to their duty in oppoſing the uſurpation; but the ſucceſs did | 
not anſwer the juſtice of their cauſe, nor the zeal and good ſenſe with | 
which it was defended. Their authority, on the contrary, was almoſt 
every where invaded ; and there was ſcarcely a dioceſe in the kingdom, 


| which 
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which had not, within the compaſs of an age or two, ſome religious 
houſe taken from the care of the dioceſan, and put under that of the 
biſhop of Rome. Nay ſeveral had the exterior juriſdiction within 
themſelves, and were entruſted with the overſight of ſuch of the paro- 
chial clergy) whoſe livings were appropriated to their foundations. 
This was ſo plain a violation of the ancient canons, and occaſioned 


ſuch a change in the diſcipline of the Engliſh church, as I hope will 
make a ſufficient apology to the reader for this long digreſſion. But 
before I diſmiſs the ſubject, let me obſerve the iſſue and conſequences 
of thoſe exemptions, which the religious were labouring every where, 
about this time, to obtain. How much ſoever they might think to gra- 
tify their vanity and ambition, their fins returned upon their own heads; 
and the very exemptions they contended for proved the greateſt unhap- 
pinels that ever befel the Engliſh monaſteries before their diffolution. 
For being thus diſcharged from the authority of their biſhops, the ab- 
bots were called to Rome in perſon to have their elections confirmed 
and to receive their benediction; the expences of which, if one of our 
hiſtorians is to be credited, amounted to little ſhort of two thouſand 
pounds. The follies of men are often returned upon their own heads, 
and the crafty are taken in their own ſnare. Thus the abbey of St. 
Albans, which firſt obtained the papal exemption from its biſhop's ju- 
nidiction, was the firſt that ſmarted under it: the abbot of that mo- 
naſtery, ſays M. Paris, who was a monk of it, © was the firſt who 
« to his great ſorrow underwent the Roman yoke, and the firſt who 
began to groan under their new and unheard of oppreſſions. Indeed 
the miſchiefs which this drew upon exempted houſes was intolerable. 

For beſides the certain fatigue and charges of going to Rome, upon 
every election of an abbot, all the little ſquabbles about the privileges 

of the monks, and the authority of their abbots and their elections, 
carried many of the convents to the court of Rome, made them ſlaves 
to the papal legates, involved them in perpetual quarrels with their dio- 
celans, and very often expoſed them to the diſpleaſure of their kings. 


| Whilſt the religious who were ſober minded, and contented with thoſe 


privileges which the diſcipline .of the church had placed them under, 

had an eaſy redreſs of their grievances, and juſtice was almoſt always at 
their door, the others, whoſe ambition had prompted them to be ex- 
empted from the ordinary juriſdiction, were obliged to ſeek redreſs in a 
foreign land from a foreign power, which inſtead of a remedy was a 
puniſhment. ſeyere and heavy. Having purſued this affair beyond the 
order of time, that it might appear in one view, the reader will give 
me leave to lead him baek again, and to reſume the hiſtory where I 
kft it when this controverſy began. = 2 


We may remember the weak condition in which at that time king 
STEPHEN was on account of the public confuſions ; too weak to do 
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any thing towards ſuppreſſing this controverſy, if he had been incling4 
to it, which he certainly was not; for he was in the intereſt of the 
convents againſt the biſhops : and if the miſeries of the ſtate were yg 
ſo laſting as the diforders which then broke in upon the church, yet 
they were certainly too much of a piece ; and the nation was bleedin 
under the miſeries of an inteſtine war. In this poſture things continued 
till the death of Eus rack the king's eldeſt ſon. This was a blow which 
extinguiſhed the hopes of STEPHEN, to eſtabliſh the ſucceſſion to the 
crown in his own family; and as it abated the reſolution which had 
hitherto made the breach between the empreſs and him incurable, ſo i 
opened away to an accommodation which not long aſter ſollowed. In 
the ſame year in which EvsTacs died, the king alſo loſt his queen, 
who was the greateſt ſupport of her huſband's cauſe : and as he had no 
children left but WILL IAM who was a youth, and no way likely to 
ſupport the pretenſions of his family againſt the empreſs and her ſon 
who were now arrived in England with a great Norman army, ſo the 
king turned his thoughts to find out a method of enjoying the crown 
peaceably during his own life, by relinquiſhing the hopes of leaving it 
to his ſon. 
and when his brother the biſhop of WIN cHESTER, who had embroiled 
the kingdom to ſet him upon the throne, ſaw how miſerably it was 
over-run with rapine and confuſion and almoſt wholly laid in blood and 
aſhes, he repented his former meaſures; and by employing his good 


offices, together with the nobility and the biſhops, a peace was conclud- 


ed in eleven hundred and fifty-three, in which king STzenEn was leftto 
poſſeſs the throne during his life, and the ſucceſſion was adjudged to | 
Hy xky ſon of the empreſs, whom ſhe had made duke of Normandy, | 


The next year this agreement was confirmed in the great council which 


met at Oxford; and the duke having taken an oath from thoſe who 
aſſiſted at it, that on the death of the king he ſhould ſuccede to the go- 
vernment of the kingdom without any diſturbance, returned into Nor- | 


mandy. But STEPHEN, whoſe whole reign had been a continued ſcene 
of war, had but a little time to enjoy the bleſſings of peace. For in 


the latter end of the year death took him out of the world; and he | 


was buried at Feverſham in a monaſtery which he had founded. 


- Iris impoſſible to ſay too much of the valour and perſonal courage | 
of this prince: but valour and perſonal courage, are of all princely | 
gualities perhaps the leaſt uſeful, and the leaft valuable to the people. | 


He had however many other good qualities which made him worthy 


to have lived in better times; and which more than counterbalanced 
his vices as a king. Theſe vices too ſeem to have been owing to his 
particular fituation, in having mounted the throne without any right | 
or title, and in breach of his oaths to the empreſs. Had STzeazn inhe- 
rited the crown of England as the lawful heir, or it he had not cha 
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In this deſign he was aſſiſted by THRxOBAp the archbiſhop: 
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d himſelf of it by faction and cabal, he might perhaps have kept his 


.omiſes with the people. But the manner in which he ſtole, as it 
were, into the throne, put him upon making ſuch promiſes, in order 
to ſecure himſelf in it againſt the empreſs, as he never intended after- 
wards to perform. He had great generoſity and clemency in his tem- 

er, which are of great conſequence to the people, and very laudable 
in a prince: and notwithſtanding ſome of the barons, whom the for- 
tune of war had put within his power, had given too much reaſon to 
6rx?pHEN to uſe them with ſeverity, yet there is not a ſingle inſtance of 
cruelty or rigour to be met with thro his reign. His reign too, it muſt 
be owned, was a continued ſcene of civil war from the beginning to 
the end; in which cruelty and rigour are commonly dealt by princes 
with a very liberal hand : but theſe had no place in his natural temper ; 
and he was ſo much affected with the miſeries which the kingdom had 
endured on account of this war, that he was determined, and had even 
began, to take the beſt methods poſſible to redreſs theſe diſorders, when 
death took him out of the world, and prevented the execution of his 
creat deſign. In ſhort, we may ſay of SEHEN, that he was natu- 
rally a brave and good natured man with great clemency and fortitude ; 
and in other circumſtances and other times, might have made a very 

uleſul, and a very deſerving prince. we 5 25 55 


We are now come to the reſtoration of the Saxon line, and to ſee a 
prince on the throne of England who by the mother's fide was de- 
ſcended from its ancient kings; and who gave the crown a brighter 
luſtre than ever. None of our hiſtorians take any notice of the em- 
preſs Maup's reſignation of her right to the crown of England in favour 
of her ſon; and yet it is certain that ſhe lived ſeveral years after his co- 
ronation. It is therefore to be preſumed I think, as HENRY is no 
where charged with any undutifulneſs towards his mother, or ſnatching 
the ſcepter out of her hand, that ſhe waved the right which lay in her 
during her life, that her ſon might ſuccede immediately to the throne 
nk og Og ã ͤ ß eu 
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T JENRY the ſecond, duke of Normandy, having a powerful party 


in the kingdom, and a great foreign force at his command, was 
in no fear of any diſputes about his title; and made no great haſte to 
aſſume it, after he heard of king 8TEYHEx's death. The truth is, the 


people of England were too much tired out with the civil wars that 
had raged ſo long in the kingdom, to run the riſque of ſeeing them | 
renewed ſo ſoon, Purſuant therefore to the agreement made with S- 
PHEN, of which all the barons of the realm were guarantees, Hz 


came and took poſſeſſion of the crown of England, tho not till fix 
weeks after the death of his predeceſſor, with as much peace and quict- 
neſs, as tho he had been maſter of it many years. But tho he was deli 


vered from the confuſions and miſchiefs which ever attend inteſtine wan, 
and was in no fear of a rival, yet he had work enough to do, to finda | 
cure for thoſe diſorders which had been introduced, and to put it out 
of the power of the factious to create any future troubles. He had 
therefore no ſooner the crown upon his head, than he made it his bu- | 

ſmeſs to recover the lands which had been given away, and to demoliſh } 

the great number of caſtles that had been fortified, to baniſh all the 
mercenary troops which SrETHEN had entertained, and to give ne lite 
and vigour to the laws which had been broken in upon in the civil wars. 


After the king had thus taken all the precautions he thought neceflary 


for reſtoring tranquility to the kingdom, he choſe a council out of the | 
moſt eminent men among the laity and the clergy, intending to find a | 
remedy for the diſorders of the church as well as the ſtate. But thelc | 
were not ſo eaſily cured. The ſource of the miſchiefs which had crept | 


into the former lay out of his reach, and appeared to be inexhauſtible: 
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the diſorders themſelves took refuge under the pretenſions of religion: 
me boldeſt inſults on the monarchy, and on the laws and church of 
England, Were called the prerogatives of St. Px TER, and eccleſiaſtical 
orivileges which he had no right to meddle with : they were alſo co- 
cored fo artfully under theſe ſacred names, that they not only main- 
tuned their ground, but it was the moſt difficult taſk of his whole 
reign to make any tolerable ſtand againſt them, not without a mani- 
elt danger of being overwhelmed and periſhing in the attempt. In- 
deed after all the oppoſition that he was able to make, he was at laſt 
obliged to com pound, and yield up ſome of the neceſſary and uncon- 


teſted rights of the monarchy to keep the crown upon his head. 


. 
One of the firſt things which exerciſed the patience of this prince, 
was the controverſy begun in the preceding reign, by the ambition of 
the monaſticks to exempt themſelves from the authority of their bi- 
ſhops. Enough however has been faid already of this controverſy, to 
cive the reader a proper notion of it, without engaging him any fur- 
ther in it. About the ſame time that HENRY came to the crown of 
England, Nichols an Engliſhman, ſaid to be born at St. Albans, 
was advanced to the papacy, and took the name of AbRIA N. His 
predeceſſors had ſet up a claim to univerſal monarchy, and more than 
in things ſpiritual ; for they had broached the doctrine of depoſing 
kings, and giving away kingdoms ; but however as yet, ſpeculation 
and theory were in a manner all the progreſs which theſe doctrines had 
made. Indeed the power of thruſting into the affairs of all national 
churches by their legates, and in ſome caſes of bringing them by ap- 


& = cls to Rome had made too great advances in the weſtern churches : [ 
et- but ſtill this was only a temporary ſuperſeding the authority of dioce- 
li. an biſhops ; and when the queſtion was determined, their authority 
Si returned and became what it was before. Pope ADRIAN therefore was | 
W contented with ſuch an occaſional infringement of their rights: | 
\ audi in an exemption which he granted to the abbey of St. Albans | 
1 Wl {on all eccleſiaſtical authority but that of the biſhops of Rome, there 
u. as a total alienation of the inherent right of dioceſan biſhops, and _ 
7H which the beſt ages had thought inſeparable from their function. But | 
= there is another inſtance of the preſumption and inſolence of this pre- 

12 late which makes the violation of the authority of the epiſcopal or- 

s. cer leſs ſurprizing; and that is, aſſuming to himſelf a power of giv- 

uy ing the dominion of Ireland to king HENRY, without any interven- 

e don or conſent of the Iriſh nation. It ſeems HENRY, tho king of 

da England, and duke of Normandy and Aquitain, and earl of Anjou, 

ole had not yet however dominions numerous and great enough to fatisfy 


his ambition: and therefore he ſent a ſolemn embaſſy to Rome, as 
M. Paxis reports, to ſollicit Aparan's conſent, that he might make 
he an expedition into Ireland, and by the conqueſt of that country, re- 
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claim thoſe favage people, and force them into a better practice a 
belief; promiſing in caſe of ſucceſs a penſion of a penny a houſe to 
the court of Rome, and to maintain the rights of the churches with. 
out detriment or diminution. The court of Rome, which Never 
wanted generoſity enough to give away that which they had nothin 
to do with, was in a ſingular manner very obliging to the king in th; 
inſtance. In Apsz1aNn's epiſtle to him on this ſubject, after telling 
him, „ that all the iſlands which had received the chriſtian faith, yy. 
c doubtedly belonged to the juriſdiction of the holy Roman church 
« and were St. PxTER's right,” he approves and ratifies the king's 
deſign of an expedition into Ireland, © to enlarge the borders of the 
church, for the increaſe of the chriſtian religion, and for Promoting 
virtue and ſuppreſſing vice.” From the pretenſions of king Huxgy, 
and from theſe expreſſions which the pope makes uſe of, the reader 
perhaps may be of opinion, that chriſtianity at this time had not been 
planted yet in Ireland, and that it was ſtill a pagan kingdom. No- 
thing like it. The faith of CuzisT had for many ages been received 
and profeſſed in that nation, earlier perhaps than it was in Britain: 
they had at that time a formed and ſettled church, under the goyer. 
ment of their proper biſhops and metropolitans ; and for aught ap- 
pears to the contrary were no leſs orthodox in their belief than regy- 
lar in their eccleſiaſtical diſcipline. To account therefore for this re- 
preſentation of the people of Ireland as favage and uncultivated, the 
reader muſt underſtand, that the primates of that kingdom had be | 
always married men, and for fifteen generations the ſons had ſuccedd 
their fathers in that ſtation. But this was not all. Tho the church 
of Ireland had for ſome ages had four metropolitans, yet not one of | 
them had ever received a pall from Rome, but had performed all the 
offices of primates and metropolitans without it: and conſequently 
they had never had a dependance on the biſhops of Rome, but were 
unacquainted with that plenitude of the apoſtolic power, which the 
court of Rome was now perſuading the world attended on the pal. 
Let us add to this, the zeal with which they were labouring to ſub- 
ject the weſtern churches to their authority, and what notions of the | 
neceſſity of that ſubjection Gzzcory the ſeventh had broached, and 
their emiſſaries were always buſy in propagating to the world, and we | 
{hall then perhaps find a clue to pope Aprxtan's meaning, of enlarg- | 
ing the borders of the church, by bringing the kingdom of Ireland to | 
the faith, and of that aſtoniſhing grant which he pretended to make 
to the king of England. e 


The ſee of Rome, which had for ſome time been talking of their 
power to ſet up and pull down princes, began now to put it in prac- 
tice; and acted as if they really believed the wild extravagance, which | 
all the reſt of the world were quite aſhamed of. We are not "i 
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fore to wonder, if we fee them covering the ambition, and even con- 
ccrating the injuſtice of a prince, when they were to be gainers by 
it themſelves. The wonder is, that a prince of any ſpirit and wiſ- 
gom, ſhould bring himſelf to act upon ſuch a principle, as in its con- 
ſequence mult impeach, and make his own title precarious. By ac- 
cepting this authority from the pope to invade and conquer 17 5 

Hz NAVY countenanced a doctrine which might return upon his own 

head : and in fact it did afterwards return upon his ſon king JoHN, 
who ſuffered from the miſchief of this pernicious doctrine. N ay it 
was but a few years, before the ſame aſſuming ſpirit, which now gave 
lie and colour to his ambitious projects, proved the ſource of a mor- 
tilcation to HE NR himſelf in his own good deſigns. So great are 
the calamities which kings bring upon themſelves and the people they 
rcion over, when they tranſgreſs the rules of juſtice to gratify their am- 
bition | This application of the king of England to the court of 


' Rome was remembered, when the reaſon which led him to it was 


totally forgotten: and the groſſeſt flatteries and artifices of princes, as 
they ſeemed an acknowledgment of the rights and powers of the pa- 
pacy, according to the new maxims which had been eſtabliſhed, ſerved 
only to blow up the vanity of the ſee of Rome, and to make their 
conduct inſolent and haughty beyond all example and fupport. This 
was a leſſon, tho eaſy enough, yet which the princes of chriſtendom 
dd not learn till it was too late: and thus the deference which they 7 


pid to the holy chair, the better to execute their projects, ſometime 


o: other returned home to their diſadvantage, and ended generally in 
their own vexation and diſhonour. The reader will obſerve many in- 
ſtances of this kind with regard to the kings of England without 
any aſſiſtance from me. HENRY, however, for the preſent reaped 
ſme advantage from this meaſure ; and having the countenance of 
nope ADRIAN for his expedition againſt Ireland, when a fit opportu- 
nity offered, invaded, conquered, and poſſeſſed himſelf of that king- 

THEOBALD, the archbiſhop of Canterbury, had been galled with 
the uſurpations of the ſee of Rome: and tho he had too much wiſ- 
dom and precaution to run into thoſe hot and violent counſels which 


afterwards ſet the church and nation into a flame, yet he had the miſ- 


fortune to recommend a man at this time to the king, who was not 
{ mild and moderate as himſelf ; but whoſe abilities, he thought, 
would ſecure his majeſty's conduct from any irregularities which his 
youth might lead him into. This was Tno. Bzcxzr, at that time 
only archdeacon of Canterbury. The archbiſhop had employed him 
in the diſputes which he had had with the biſhop of WINCHESTER; 


and BxcxeT, by his conduct and addreſs at the court of Rome, had 


yreſted the legatine power out of the hands of the latter, and ob- 


tained 
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claim thoſe favage people, and force them into a better practice ard 
belief; promiſing in caſe of ſucceſs a penſion of a penny a houſe 0 
the court of Rome, and to maintain the rights of the churches with. 
out detriment or diminution. The court of Rome, which neper 
wanted generofity enough to give away that which they had nothin, 
to do with, was in a fingular manner very obliging to the king in th; 
inſtance. In Apz1an's epiſtle to him on this ſubject, after tellin, 
him, “ that all the iſlands which had received the chriſtian faith, un. 
« doubtedly belonged to the juriſdiction of the holy Roman church 
« and were St. PETERS right, he approves and ratifies the king's 
deſign of an expedition into Ireland, © to enlarge the borders of the 
church, for the increaſe of the chriſtian religion, and for Promoting 
virtue and ſuppreſſing vice.” From the pretenſions of king Huxzy, 
and from theſe expreſſions which the pope makes uſe of, the reader 
perhaps may be of opinion, that chriſtianity at this time had not been 
' planted yet in Ireland, and that it was till a pagan kingdom. Ny. 
thing like it. The faith of CurisT had for many ages been recciyed | 
and profeſſed in that nation, earlier perhaps than it was in Britain: 
they had at that time a formed and ſettled church, under the govern- 
ment of their proper biſhops and metropolitans ; and for aught ap- 
pears to the contrary were no leſs orthodox in their belief than regu- 
lar in their eccleſiaſtical diſcipline. To account therefore for this re- 
preſentation of the people of Ireland as favage and uncultivated, the | 
reader muſt underſtand, that the primates of that kingdom had been 
always married men, and for fifteen generations the ſons had ſucceded 
their fathers in that ſtation. But this was not all. Tho the church 
of Ireland had for ſome ages had four metropolitans, yet not one of 
them had ever received a pall from Rome, but had performed all the 
offices of primates and metropolitans without it: and conſequently | 
they had never had a dependance on the biſhops of Rome, but were 
unacquainted with that plenitude of the apoſtolic power, which the 
court of Rome was now perſuading the world attended on the pal. 
Let us add to this, the zeal with which they were labouring to ſub- 
ject the weſtern churches to their authority, and what notions of the 
neceſſity of that ſubjection Grecory the ſeventh had broached, and 
their emiſſaries were always buſy in propagating to the world, and we | 
{hall then perhaps find a clue to pope Aprtan's meaning, of enlarg- | 
ing the borders of the church, by bringing the kingdom of Ireland to 
the faith, and of that aſtoniſhing grant which he pretended to make | 
to the king of England. 


The fee of Rome, which had for ſome time been talking of their 
power to ſet up and pull down princes, began now to put it in prac- 
tice ; and ated as if they really believed the wild extravagance, which | 
all the reſt of the world were quite aſhamed of. We are not my _ 
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e bre to wonder, if we fee them covering the ambition, and even con- 
WR {crating the injuſtice of a prince, when they were to be gainers by | 
ith. + themſelves. The wonder is, that a prince of any ſpirit and wiſ- 
Ver Jom, ſhould bring himſelf to act upon ſuch a principle, as in its con- | 
in. Wl {cquenct muſt impeach, and make his own title precarious. By ac- 

th? cepting this authority from the pope to invade and conquer i 55 

in HENRY countenanced Aa doctrine which might return upon his own 

. head: and in fact it did afterwards return upon his ſon king [oh N, 

ic who ſuffered from the miſchief of this pernicious doctrine. N ay it 

ws was but a few years, before the ſame aſſuming ſpirit, which now gave 

the lle and colour to his ambitious projects, proved the ſource of a mor- 
ing tiication to HE NR V himſelf in his own good deſigns. So great are 4 
ny the calamities which kings bring upon themſelves and the people they 
der reign over, when they tranſgreſs the rules of juſtice to gratify their am- 

een bition | This application of the king of England to the court of 

bo. Rome was remembered, when the reaſon which led him to it was 

x WI totally forgotten: and the groſſeſt flatteries and artifices of princes, as 

Wo they ſeemed an acknowledgment of the rights and powers of the pa- 

5 pacy, according to the new maxims which had been eſtabliſhed, ſerved 

p- only to blow up the vanity of the ſee of Rome, and to make their 

u. conduct infolent and haughty beyond all example and ſupport. This 

18 was a leſſon, tho eaſy enough, yet which the princes of chriſtendom 

ne did not learn till it was too late: and thus the deference which they 

en peid to the holy chair, the better to execute their projects, ſometime 

1 WH © other returned home to their diſadvantage, and ended generally in 

&1 their own vexation and diſhonour. The reader will obſerve many in- 

of ſtances of this kind with regard to the kings of England without 

he ay aſſiſtance from me. HENRY, however, for the preſent reaped 

hy ſme advantage from this meaſure ; and having the countenance of 

1 nope ADRIAN for his expedition againſt Ireland, when a fit opportu- 

he nity offered, invaded, conquered, and poſſeſſed himſelf of that king- 

le Ears is ot Jo 

Be. TaxxzoBALD, the archbiſhop of Canterbury, had been galled with 

- the uſurpations of the ſee of Rome: and tho he had too much wiſ- 

1 dom and precaution to run into thoſe hot and violent counſels which 

— afterwards ſet the church and nation into a flame, yet he had the miſ- 

D fortune to recommend a man at this time to the king, who was not 

© { mild and moderate as himſelf ; but whoſe abilities, he thought, 


| would ſecure his majeſty's conduct from any irregularities which his 
youth might lead him into. T his was TO. BECK ET, at that time 
only archdeacon of Canterbury. The archbiſhop had employed him 
in the diſputes which he had had with the biſhop of WINcHESTER; 
and BzcxeT, by his conduct and addreſs at the court of Rome, had 
vreſted the legatine power out of the hands of the latter, and _— 
| taine 
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court of Rome, to engage him in the expeditions to the holy war: 
this time diffuſed itſelf throwout the weſtern nations; I mean a 


fierceneſs and violence in religious matters, by which a great deal of 
blood was ſhed, and whole countries were depopulated, under a co- 


About thirty people of both ſexes coming hither from Germany with | 
the name of hereticks, the king called a council to meet at Oxford 


terate, except one GERARD their leader ; who in the name of his dil- 
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tained it for the archbiſhop. The ſervices of this kind which he had 3t 
done for THEOBAL D, had given the archbiſhop a great opinion of 15 about 
abilities for public buſineſs : he had beſides the character of a man of rians C 
courage, knew how to make a figure, and was polite enough for , 
court. His grace therefore recommended him at this time to the kino 
for the poſt of lord chancellor, and his recommendation ſuccedeſ 
Becker, from a private man, in no other office but that of an arch. 
deacon, was at once lifted up to the higheſt and moſt diſtinguiſd W** an 


poſt in the kingdom. Whatever were his abilities, he had cunnin tentir 


enough whilſt he was in that ſtation, to ſhew ſo little of the EP, ous 


ſpirit, that he was thought rather too gay and too complaiſant ſor 2 hic 

churchman. His habit and equipages were rich and ſplendid, his en- of 

tertainments were grand, his company of the mirthful ſort, and his * 

converſation and amuſements chearful and unreſerved. During the I. 

whole time that he continued in the office of lord chancellor, he hx. WM 
| haved as tho he had forgot his character in the church; but acquitted thc 


himſelf fo well as a miniſter of ſtate, that the king entertained a great 


opinion of his merit, and believed him one that was always ready to 1 l 
ſacrifice every thing to his ſervice. How much HENRY was difap. | # 
pointed, and how many vexations were given him thro the pride and U . 
obſtinacy of this man, the reader will ſee hereafter, " 


The king of England had hitherto reſiſted all the artifices of the | 


but yet he ſeems to have imbibed ſomething of that ſpirit, which at 


lour of ſerving the intereſt, and enlarging the church of CHRIST. 
For about the middle of this century, king HENRY led the way to 
that cruel and infernal treatment of men for mere opinions in religion, 
which in time became as great a reproach to the gentleneſs and hu- 
manity of the Engliſh nation, as it always was, and. always will be, 
to the faith and doctrine of chriſtianity. The occaſion of it was this. 


to enquire into their tenets. The biſhops being aſſembled, and the | 
foreigners being brought before them were examined about their be- 
lief: the hiſtorians tell us they appeared extremely ignorant and illi- | 


ciples anſwered, that they were Chriſtians, and believed the dodrine | 
of the apoſtles ; but being further interrogated, they denied the uſe 
of the ſacraments and of marriage; and when they were preſſed with } 
teſtimonies of ſcripture in favour of theſe doctrines, they anſwered 
only, that they believed as they were taught, and would not A 
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had bout their religion. But the turn and manner with which the hiſto- 


-zns of thoſe times ſpeak of what was then called hereſy, is uſually 
© dark and ſo much tinctured with the prevailing uſages and opinions 
of the age, that it is very difficult to make any judgment of things of 


by his kind from the accounts that are handed down. Nay, the repre- 
1 ſentations which they give of W ICKLIFF'S doctrine, and of thoſe which 
N e remembered in all our hiſtories by the name of Lollards, are of- 
: 8 tentimes lo falſe and ſcandalous, that it requires great caution and can- 
a dour, tO judge of the OPINIONS of theſe men truly, from the accounts 
8 S ich off writers give. Whatever Were the opinions of theic Ger- 
e. an hereticks, by ſome of our own hiſtorians called Publicans, by 
b DurinN the Vandois, who according to MRzxRAVY were only Calviniſts, 
Fu the council having turned them over to the ſecular power, as the ſhorteſt 
be. 03; of confuting them, the king cauſed them all to be branded in 
ted the torchead, and then publicly whipped out of the town of Oxford ; 
W WY * the lame time forbidding all his ſubjects to relieve them. Thus in 
ito a little time, thro the mercileſs rigour of this ſentence and the ſeverity 
ap of the ſeaſon, it being the midſt of winter, theſe poor wretches pe- 
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iſhed in a chriſtian country after a moſt inhuman manner. Thoſe 
hitorians who ſpeak of them in the moſt harſh and uncharitable terms, 
allow that they behaved with great calmneſs and moderation; and in 
the midſt of their ſufferings from this ſentence, went ſinging out of 
the town, „ Bleſſed are ye when men ſhall hate you.” I know that 
this has given occaſion to ſome authors to reproach them with pro- 
phaneneſs 3 but their conduct, in my opinion, as it was worthy of 
the beſt and moſt righteous cauſe, would incline one to think ſome- 
what favourably of their doctrine; or at leaſt that it was not ſo very 
eroncous and heretical as it has been commonly repreſerited. Theſe 
poor inoffenſive foreigners, who I believe left their own country to 
woid perſecution, if I miſtake not were the firſt who ſuffered death 
in England on the ſcore of opinions in religion, fince the firſt eſta- 
biſhment of chriſtianity. This barbarous way of confuting opinions 
in rcligion, was probably the effect of that unholy and unhappy ſpi- 
lit which the war at this time on foot, as it was pretended for the 
cauſe of CHRIS T, had let in upon the weſtern church. For it men 
can ſo far forget the gentleneſs of the goſpel, as to perſuade others 
that infidels might be properly baptized in their own blood ; that the 
precepts of CHRIS TH may be departed from, in order to poſſeſs them- 
{elves of his ſepulchre; and that it was the duty of his followers, to 
leave their proper Nations, to ruin their country and their families, in 
order to engage in this holy war; that princes ought to oppreſs and to 
dlert their people, and bihops to abandon all the offices of their 
function, in order to lead armies for the recovery of a country, which 
Gop in his good providence had thought fit to give up to infidels; . 
men could, I ſay, be weak and wicked enough to cheriſh ſuch a diſ- 
Ver e e e 500 Tom bend 


4 to the purpoſe, he was generally reported by thoſe who had been on 
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poſition as this, it is no wonder that the ſame ſpirit ſhould lead them 
to put an undue value on all their uſages and opinions, and to Propa. 
ate them in the ſame bloody and antichriſtian manner, to the Prejudice 
and neglect of the common intereſts of the goſpel. But whatever might 
be the cauſe of it, it is evident that the ſame men, who took the crok 
to fight againſt infidels, were the authors of thoſe cruelties, which Were 
inflicted upon their fellow-chriſtians. 


The ſee of Rome had about this time an irreparable loſs by the death 
of ADRIAN, more eſpecially as it was the occaſion of another ſchiſm 
which continued eight years. The high and preſumptuous ſpirit of this 
prelate, was fo ſuitable to the preſent views and maxims of the Papacy, 
that it is not eaſy to ſay, whether he was inſpired by his poſt, or aqu- 
ated by the ambition of his own natural temper. The cardinals could 
not agree about his ſucceſſor ; ſome of them chuſing RowLAND who 
took the name of ArrxanDe the third, and others chuſing Ocr ayyy 
who went by the name of VicTor the fourth. The warmth of the ſe. 
veral parties was much alike; and they mutually pretended with equal | 
aſſurance to the right of election. The king of England being in Nor- 
mandy when this ſchiſm began, THEO BALD, the archbiſhop, wrote him 
a letter recommending ALEXANDER ; it being evident, he ſays, © that 
he was a perſon of a more unblemiſhed character, of better conduct 
in buſineſs, and of more learning and elocution, and which is more 


0 


* 


the ſpot, to have been duly elected. Having ſuggeſted ſeveral ar- 


guments in his favour, the archbiſhop reminds his majeſty in the con- 


dluſion, that before he came to a reſolution in fo weighty a matter, it 


would be requiſite for him to ſummon a ſynod ; and not to determine | 


about the church, without taking the advice of his clergy. According 


to the archbiſhop's deſire HENRY convened a ſynod in Normandy, in 
which after the cauſe had been argued by both parties, it was deter- 
mined to acknowlege ALEXANDER as the rightful: pope. The public | 
buſineſs detaining the king in Normandy, archbiſhop THEOBATD had | 
the greateſt hand in all the affairs of the Engliſh church : and by the 
wiſdom and good conduct of this prelate things went on ſo ſmoothly, | 
that except the common changes which death is always making, the | 


three or tour laſt years of his adminiſtration afford nothing but the build- 


ing of monaſteries, the increaſe of the religious, and ſuch other occur- | 
rences as the ſtate hiſtorian is chiefly concerned to give an account of. 
After TyroBALD had filled the chair of Canterbury two and twenty years, 
with a great deal of prudence and moderation, he made way for a fuc- | 
ceſſor of a very different temper, A little before his death finding } 
| ſtorm was likely to fall upon the church, and perceiving his end to be | 


drawing near, he wrote a letter to the king to precaution him againſt 


ill impreſſions. Amongſt other things he ſuggeſts, “that ſome people 
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« of light and ſlender principles might be very apt to perſuade him, 
« that the prerogative of the crown would riſe by lowering the autho- 
« rity of the church: whereas ſuch maxims, from whatſoever quarter 
« they came, were unſerviceable to his majeſty, and would draw down 
« the divine diſpleaſure.” But this advice of the archbiſhop, as we 
ſhall ſee in the ſequel of the reign of HRNRY, had no effect. There 
«nothing to be met with in any of our hiſtorians relating to this prelate, 
by which his private character may be formed. His ambition to be 

ſſeſſed of the title and authority of his holineſs's legate, may be re- 
ſolred into his zeal perhaps for the ſee of Rome; but it was a weak- 
neſs which he ſuffered for all the reſt of his life, and which introduced 
an uſurpation upon the ſee of Canterbury that continued to the reforma- 
tion. The ſame zeal for the rights and powers of the papacy, miſled 
him ſometimes from his duty to his ſovereign, and his country. 'Tho 
the king expreſly forbid his biſhops to attend upon the pope at the 
council of Rheims, yet the archbiſhop went over in direct defiance of 
this injunction, and of the laws of England ; for which he was baniſhed 
for a time by STEPHEN. The writers of that age indeed ſpeak of this 
25 meritorious z and the archbiſhop himſelf, ſo complaiſant are the 
judgments of men to their inclinations, entitles Gop to his diſobedi- 
ence to the king. He lived long enough however to ſee his error, and to 
ſmart under the uſurpations of the court of Rome, which he had 
helped to eftabliſh in this country. In ſhort it may be ſaid of Tuzo- 
dal, that his ill conduct ſeems more owing to the ignorance and ſu- 
perſtition of the times he lived in, than to any bad affections of his 
Wm. | 


The king was ſtill in N ormandy when the archbiſhop died, and at- 
tended by BRRET his lord chancellor: but whatever thoughts he might 
have of making him primate, HENRY wanted his aſſiſtance too much, 
in the poſt which BzcxerT than filled, to ſend him into England till the 
next year. It has appeared in many inſtances that the power of the 
clergy had been encreaſed in this country to the diminution of the royal 
authority: and HENRV had reſolved it ſeems on his farſt acceſſion to the 
throne, to uſe his endeavours to retrench and bring back this power to 
its ancient bounds. But the affairs which had employed him in Nor- 
mandy for ſome years had prevented him as yet from entring on this 
work. As ſoon as ever his affairs therefore were ſettled abroad, he was 
determined to begin upon it in good earneſt ; with this view therefore he 
caſt his eye on the lord chancellor, expecting every compliance from 
him which was neceſſary for his ſucceſs. Without a compliance from 
the archbiſhop, it would not be an eaſy taſk to reform abuſes, how detri- 
mental ſoever to the ſtate, which were very advantageous to the clergy: 
Even with his compliance it required a great deal of addreſs and dex- 
trous management, to put the king's deſigns into execution. Hz FE / 
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had loaded the chancellor with marks of his royal favour; and in retum 
he had found Becxer obſequious to his will in every circumſtance: add 
to this that he had ſeen nothing at all of the churchman in him hitherto 
and we ſhall not wonder to find the king put that important truſt * 
to his hands, when his majeſty had a project for reducing the eccleſi. 
| aftical power. As ſoon therefore as he could carry on his buſineſs in 
Normandy without him, HENRY ſent him into England, where the 
prince his ſon had been lately crowned, to be elected to the primacy, | 
By his father's appointment the young king called a council at Loy. 
don, and ſummoned the prior and ſome of the monks of Canter. 
bury to attend: they came accordingly, and with the concurrence 
of the biſhops of the province, the chancellor BzcxsT was elected 
archbiſhop of Canterbury. To fit him for this ſtation, being yet but 
in deacon's orders, he was ordained prieſt on Trinity Sunday, and in 
the beginning of June following was conſecrated by the biſhop of 
WINCHESTER and ſome other biſhops of the province. The arch. 
biſhop of Vokk ſent his proxy to claim the right of officiating at 
this ceremony; and the prelates conſented to grant his demand, pro- 
vided he would make a canonical ſubmiſſion to the ſee of Canterbury, | 
which he had hitherto refuſed. The archbiſhop not accepting this con- 
dition, the conſecration was performed as I have already ſaid. But no 
ſooner was BECKET in the poſſeſſion of this dignity, than he let the | 
| king ſee he was miſtaken in his man. He ſent him the great ſeal with- 
out giving him any intimation of his deſign ; and laying aſide his cha- 
racter as chancellor, he laid aſide his air and addreſs; and altered his 
whole manner of living, from the greateſt pomp and pageantry, to ſim- 
plicity and auſterity. He is ſaid to have worn ſackcloth next his fleſh | 
as a hermit, above that he wore the habit of a monk, with the drels 
of an archbiſhop over all. Be this as it might: his whole conduct and 
converſation had a turn fo different from what they appeared before, | 
that the king ſoon ſaw himſelf deceived ; and that there wanted nothing 
but opportunity and inſtructions from the court of Rome, to render | 
this prelate a fitter inſtrument than any of his predeceſſors, to give the | 
finiſhing hand to the uſurpations, which were already but too inſup- 


portable to the church and kingdom. | ] 
Pope ALExaNDER finding himſelf very uneaſy at Rome, thro the | 
power of the emperor who had eſpouſed his rival, made the beſt of | 
his way to France; and that he might concert proper meaſures with | 
the clergy of that kingdom and of England, he ſummoned a council, } 
which met at Tours in eleven hundred and ſixty three. This was an 
opportunity ſo favourable to the deſigns of the new archbiſhop, as we may | 
judge of them from his ſubſequent conduct, that he could not overlook | 
it: and therctore having obtained leave of the king, who I have ſaid 
had acknowledged ALEXANDER, he went over into France to attend the | 


ſynod, 
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(nod, accompanied by the archbiſhop of Lonk, and the biſhop of 
5 788aM. The pope received the Engliſh primate with all the marks 
of honour and eſteem ; and in return, if we may rely on the authority 
o one hiſtorian, BRE ſecretly reſigned the archbiſhopric into his 
holineſs's hands; © becauſe, fays he, he had received his inveſtiture 
« from the king,” and then took it back again from the hands of the 


pe. Baronivs likewiſe ſays, that he reſigned his archbiſhopric to 


AlxxaxDER, and gives much ſuch another reaſon ; © becauſe his con- 
« {gence was troubled for owing his election to the primacy to the fa- 
« your of the king; but then the cardinal fixes the time of his reſig- 


nation after the council of Clarendon, when BRCRET fled into France. 


In this he follows the writer of the archbiſhop's life; and if he is 


| right as to the time which he fixes for the reſignation, he is probably 


not miſtaken in the true grounds and reaſon of it. For beſides the ma- 
ny papal canons which had been made upon that ſubject, Heney the 
frſt gave up his right to the inveſtiture of biſhops; and it does not ap- 
pear that this uſage had been reſumed, either by SrEBHRN, or the pre- 
{ent king. The court of Rome, it is very certain, began about this 
time to be very impatient of allowing princes any ſhare in the elec- 
tion of biſhops : and the primate's pretence of being troubled in con- 
ſcience for being advanced at the recommendation and by the intereſt 
of the king, was at this time the higheſt and moſt acceptable ſtrain of 
fattery to the ſee of Rome; who pretended to be the fupreme patrons, 

3 well as ordinaries of the church. The moſt remarkable canons 
which were made at this council, in which the Engliſh church was 
repreſented, was one to forbid the laity from converting any part of 
the tithes to their own uſe ; and decreeing, that if any biſhop or clergy- 
man ſhall make a grant of any tithe or oblation to a layman, he was 
to be excommunicated. Another forbids the entruſting parochial cures 
to ſtipendiary prieſts, who are hired with an annual falary by the laity: 
it being ſometimes the cuſtom for lords of the manor, who had built 
churches upon their eſtates, to hire a prieſt by the year to officiate in 
the pariſh, to remove him at pleaſure, and to reſerve what proportion 
of tithes they thought fit in their own hands. The feventh canon pro- 
hibits biſhops from conftituting judges in their eccleſiaſtical courts, with 
a permiſſion to take fees, and to exact as it were an annual falary from 
the clergy, to the oppreſſion of eccleſiaſticks, and the corruption of the 

biſhops courts. | 3 5 


Beſides the buſineſs which was tranſacted and publicly owned at the 
council of Tours, it is probable that a defign was privately then laid, 
to make the clergy of the weſtern churches, as far as poſſible, a body 
ſeparate and independant on the civil powers; and that meaſures 
were concerted in order to carry it into execution. It is evident that 
when the diſpute on that ſubject broke out in England, archbiſhop 
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Becker pretended to entitle Gop to the liberties he conteſted for: 2 
in the management of. that controverſy was fo entirely governed by th 
ſee of Rome, that in his letters written during his exile, he bo ; 
. © that they were peruſed, and approved of by his holineſs before i. | 
« ſent them.” But we ſhall ſee further reaſon as we go along, to * 
lieve that all the troubles which the primate gave to HENRY, were ful. 
formed by the counſels and conducted by the intereſt of the Ro, 
court; concerted probably at this interview between the pope and tt. WM 

archbiſhop. Be this as it may: as ſoon as Becker returned to Englund 
from this council, finding ſome part of the eſtate of the church of Can. 
terbury alienated and in lay hands, he inſiſted upon reſtitution; aud 
claimed particularly the government of the tower and caſtle of Rocher. 
ter from the crown. He demanded homage of the earl of CLA, {. 
the caſtle of Tunbridge, and the lands for three miles round it; but the 
earl being inſtructed and ſupported by the king, denied the clain gf 
the archbiſhop, and alledged that he held the eſtate under the cron; 
and fo that buſineſs dropped. It had been cuſtomary for the primate, © 
to preſent to the vacant livings in the towns which held of the ſe of 
Canterbury; and BzcxzT accordingly collated one LawrENce, a prieſt, 
to the rectory of Aynesford in the county of Kent. WIITLIAM de Ay. | 
nesford, lord of the manor, pretending a right to the patronage of the | 
church, ouſted LAwRENCE, and forced his ſervants out of the ton; 
for which he was excommunicated by the archbiſhop. WILLI AM think- | 
ing himſelf injured by this proceeding, applied for redreſs to the king: | 
the king was much offended with the archbiſhop for not acquainting him 
with the ſentence before he paſſed it; affirming that it was a part of tie 
royal prerogative, that none of his officers or thoſe who held in chicf | 
under the crown, ſhould be excommunicated without his knowlege, and 
that this notice was to be given, to prevent the king's converſing with | 
an excommunicated perſon, and admitting him, thro want of informa- W 

tion, to familiarity, and affairs. Thus began the miſunderſtanding be- 
tween the king and Becker ; but the ground of the quarrel lay much 
deeper. The king was determined, as it has been faid, to recall ſome | 
of the privileges of the clergy, and to bring them under the condition 


of other ſubjects: the archbiſhop on the other hand, would yield to no 


diminution, and inſiſted on the liberty of the church ; and with this 
controverſy was England embroiled for many years. "7 


About twenty years before this, as the reader may remember, a ca- 
non paſſed in the council of London, held by HENRY biſhop of Win- 
cheſter, the pope's legate ; in which it was decreed, that whoſoever 
ſhould lay violent hands upon any clergyman, ſhould not be abſolved 
but by the pope himſelf, or in his preſence. The pretence which gare 
beginning to this famous canon, was the miſchiefs which the clergy 
ſuffered at that time by the civil war; neither of the parties making 
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ay difference between them and the laity, but taking them priſoners 
a1 them pay the ranſom for their liberty: and had this matter 
coſted here, the world would have been but little intereſted in it; this 
being little more than what another canon of the ſame council al- 
wed to thoſe who till the ground, and what the imperial law had 
generally allowed to huſbandmen and merchants in time of war, a 
Ccurity of their Front from outrage and violence, But the ſecurity 
of the perſons © eccleſiaſticks, it is plain, was not all that the court 
of Rome had then in view; for this alone was not ſufficient to an- 
{wer the great deſign of making the clergy of the weſtern churches a 
body ſeparate and independent on the civil power. The buſineſs was 
to deliver them from the authority of their former maſters : and there- 
fore by carrying the cognizance of their grievances, from the courts 
of the king of England to the biſhop of Rome, and by changing the 
civil penalty into an eccleſiaſtical cenſure, the canons in effect declared 
the Engliſh clergy ſubjects of the papacy. The better to engage the 
eccleſiaſticks on their fide, they were flattered into a belief of the ho- 
nour and advantage which would accrue to themſelves and to the 
church, by being diſcharged from the ſecular power : and by this ar- 
tifice the deſigns of the court -of Rome were ſo well covered, that 
the clergy generally ran into them; and the well-meaning, for the 
| moſt part, out of a principle of zeal, were the moſt forward. The 
better to carry on the farce, Ax sELM the late archbiſhop, who had 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf by invading the rights of the kings of England, 
and who had given the firſt blow to their authority in church affairs, 
was now to be canonized at Rome at the requeſt of BzcxtT : and as 
| this would raiſe a glory to ſurround the head of that prelate, fo it 
would at the ſame time ſhew the clergy the example they were to fol- 
low; and give new life and vigour. to their zeal, by brightening the 
pattern which was ſet before them. As the body of the clergy was 
thus enſnared by the artifice and ' addreſs of the court of Rome, fo 
they cajoled archbiſhop BzcxzT with an opinion of the great honour | 
which would redound to him in after ages; by appearing at the head 
of thoſe who were to aſſert the eccleſiaſtic liberty. But whatever 
ſprings the zeal of that turbulent prelate had, he ſoon eſpouſed vi- 
gorouſly the cauſe of the clergy 3 which from a general affectation was 
called the cauſe of Goo. AM -n47 Fa, = 


One of the greateſt grievances of that time, and which more than 
any called loudly for redreſs, was a remiſſneſs in puniſhing eccleſiaſ- 
ticks convicted of any crime. The clergy having acquired an abſo- 
lute power over all that belonged to their body, when a churchman 
was accuſed, the matter was tried in the eccleſiaſtical court, from 
whence there was no appeal : and the judgments given againſt ſuch as it 
was impoſſible not to condemn, were ſo very favourable, that the moſt 
e | enormous 


Judges. The grounds of the diſpute, between the ki g 


cauſed the laws obferved by eccleſjaſticks, in the d y 
deceſſars, to be drawn into a body, and appointed th 


ſays the ſame Provincial letter, managed this diſpute with all poſſi 
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a ſhort ſuſpenſion, or a light confinement © This abuke, 


much as with degradation, which was the puniſhment enj 
©4005. Whereupon, the king being deſirous that juſti 


ſhould be taken in felony, robber » Murder, or burni 
ſhould be carried before the udges, and puntſhed as 
When found guilty of theſe off S. O er he 
biſhop aſſerted, that whatever faults the clergy {ſhould be for 
they were only triable in the ecclefiaſtica] court, and beſo 


* The king obſerving the PEACE of the nation much diſt 
cc enormous exceſſes of ſome of the clergy, and not th 
cc grading of them for murder and other enormous cri 
ment ſufficient to anf wer the guilt, or to preſerve th 


“ clergy as offended might be puniſhed according to thoſe laws; 


1 5 As he declared that he had 
no thoughts of leſſening the rights of the church, ſo he promiſed that 


Pute; as whether there lay any appeals from the king's courts, 
whether bilhops might go out of the kingdom withqut his leave 
the ſtreſs of this ontroverly, was in ſhort 


ter of ſurprize Perhaps to the reader, who remembers the laws and prac- 
ice of preceding *g6s in this particular, that it ſhould be now a matter of 


2 


4 TY op 
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does, or whether cauſes of an eccleſiaſtical nature were within the 
jzance of their courts. But let him recolle& the deſign that was 


00 
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the immunities of the church and privileges of the clergy : he allowed 
if they were degraded, and. afterwards committed other crimes, that 

the king's judges might puniſh them as they thought fit; but it was 

unjuſt to puniſh them twice for the ſame offence. The diſpute being 

carried on with great heat on both fides, the king and the archbiſhop 

parted extremely diflatisfied with one another. HENRY was very 

much chagrined to find himſelf fo far from the execution of his pro- 

ject, and incenſed to the laſt degree againſt BecxzT ; who ſeemed to 

make it his buſineſs to mortify him upon all occaſions and to diſpute 1. 1 
is prerogative with him. But ſo far was the archbiſhop's oppoſition * 111 
from cauſing the king to lay aſide his deſign, that it made py the | 
more defirous to reduce the power of the clergy within proper bounds. 
The outrages committed by them were very numerous; the contempt 
of the civil authority was notorious and avowed ; and both the miſ- 
chief and impunity were of older date, than the advancement of 44 
BicxzT to the ſee of Canterbury. It was not therefore ſo much the RE. 
faults of particular men, as a general licentiouſneſs of the clergy, and Wit 
an inſult on the civil power, 3 on a pretence that they were 
not accountable to it, which put HENRY on the deſign of abridging 
the eccleſiaſtical liberty; and which gave birth to this unhappy con- 
troverſy, But eaſy as it is to account for the foundation of this diſ- 
pute, it is difficult to find a reaſon why a miſchief of this nature 
ſhould grow up unobſerved, or at leaſt, unpuniſhed by the civil au- 
thority, till it became ſtrong enough to bid defiance to public juſtice. 
The moſt probable way of accounting for it in my opinion, is a law 
of WILLIAM the firſt, which ſeparated the eccleſiaſtical from the ci- 
vil courts ; and the impunity and diforders occaſioned by the long in- 
teſtine war, between STEPHEN and the empreſs Maup, Mr. SE I- 
Yo go en a . 
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DEN is of opinion, that that law in its firſt intention, was rather 4 
reſcript or judgment in a particular caſe, than a general law for Al 
the people: but whether that be ſo or not, he is certainly right in th 
dther part of his conjecture, that it was not received at once, but b 
degrees. There are many reaſons to convince us, that it did not g. 
nerally take place till the latter end of the reign of HENRY the 61. 
but our hiſtories afford ſuch plain and undoubted marks of it in the 
reign of STEPHEN, that the general eſtabliſhment of eccleſiafticy | 
courts is upon good grounds fixed in the reign of that unhappy prince: 
and this may poſſibly account for the reaſon of bringing the canon 
law into England in his time. Eon 


Ihe authority of eccleſiaſtical courts being thus eſtabliſhed by thi 
law, the perſons of the clergy and the affairs relating to their function 
being ſubjected to thoſe courts, and the. clergy being diſcharge in 
theſe inſtances from the civil power without any limitation of the 
bounds of courts eccleſiaſtical, it muſt be owned that the clergy, hd! 
at leaſt a colourable pretence, to think themſelves diſcharged from the 
authority of the ſecular power, and courts of law. However as the 
civil war made it neceſſary to both parties to make their court to the 
clergy, it is no wonder that the law we have ſpoken of ſhould he in- 
terpreted in their favour ; till the miſchief grew up to that exceſſye | 
height, as made it infupportable in the reign of HENRY. To con- 
firm this conjecture that it was ſo interpreted, the reader will recolkt | 
the chief argument of the archbiſhop, that it was againſt natural | 
& juſtice to be puniſhed twice for one offence: moreover, as the l. 
centiouſneſs of the clergy did not appear ſo flagrant till ſince this be. 
came a general law, ſo nothing, one would imagine, but a pretence | 
of law, could have put a ſtop to or have altered the ancient courſe of 
Juſtice, or ſupported maxims ſo contrary to all the intereſts of the 
civil government. If the reader obſerves how exactly this exemption 
of the clergy from the civil authority fell in with the pretence of ec- 
cleſiaſtical liberty ſet up by pope Grxtcory, and carrying on every 
Where at this time by the court of Rome, he will have a better view 
of both ſides of the controverſy, and will ſee the reaſon of the mu- 
tual warmth and reſolution which attended the carrying it on. 


Our hiſtorians, who for the moſt part, wrote after the church ot | 
Rome had done all that they could to brighten the character of the 
archbiſhop, repreſent king HENRY who conteſted with him, as a man W 
of ungoverned paſſions; and cardinal Baxontus, who copies from 
them, gives a very difagreeable and even a frightful character of that 
prince. But we at this diſtance, who have not their prejudices, ſhall 
be apt to think perhaps after all they have faid, that under ſuch a 

ſhock to his authority as was enough to pierce the ſoul of any 4 | 
AER , Nach, 
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arch; and countenanced by a man on hom he had heaped ſo many 
ours, HENRY 'S temper and behaviour in the conduct of this diſpute, 
were not at all unbecoming the character which he ſuſtained. He 
ſeems determined to put a ſtop: to theſe new pretenſions, which were 
ok ſuch fatal conſequence to the rights of his crown; but in a way 
that might expreſs a tenderneſs to the character and honour of the 
uchbiſhop. To this purpoſe he convened the principal lords of the 
kingdom, as well ſpiritual as temporal, to meet at Weſtminſter; to 
concert proper meaſures for redreſſing thoſe grievances that had been 
introduced into the ſtate: and knowing very well the ſpring by which 
this affair was moved, he ſent an ambaſſador to the pope to acquaint 
him with this diſpute. The majority of the temporal lords, among : 
whom there were but few who were not offended with Bz cx# TS 
haughtineſs, were well enough pleaſed with an opportunity of hum- 
bling and mortifying that prelate; and of theſe the king was almoſt 
ſure, Here therefore he propoſed a regulation to them conſiſting of 
five articles; which he called the cuſtoms of his grandfather, becauſe 
they had been obſerved in the reign of that prince. The articles were 
theſe, That no one ſhould appeal to Rome without the king's con- 
ſent. That no archbiſhop or biſhop ſhould leave the kingdom, tho 
eren ſummoned by the pope, without firſt obtaining the king's leave. 
That no immediate vaſſal of the crown, or officer of the king, ſhould 
be excommunicated or ſubjected without the king's knowledge. That 
all the clergy charged with capital crimes ſhould be tried in the king's 


CT < - Cc — — 1 — bd CI 


courts. That ſuch eccleſiaſtical affairs, as all the nation ſhould be 
concerned in, ſuch as repairing of churches, tithes, and ſuch like, 


of without any difficulty by all the temporal lords; but the biſhops 
and abbots refuſed by the mouth of the archbiſhop to ſubſcribe to 
them, unleſs this clauſe, which rendered them of no effect, was add- 
ed; © Saving the rights and privileges of the church and clergy.” 
The king was much offended at this clauſe ; and endeavoured to bring 
the biſhops to an abſolute agreement without any reſervation. - But 
the archbiſhop was reſolute againft making any ſuch promiſe ; and the 
biſhops all adhering to the primate, the king was thorowly provoked, 
and ſuddenly left the council ; giving the chief amongſt them to un- 
derſtand, that he would take effectual meaſures to ſet bounds to their 
pride. The prelates were ſo terrified with this threatning and the 


1 king's abrupt departure, that before they broke up they reſolved to ſend 
n WH vputics to beg his majeſty's pardon, and to aſſure him that they were 
n ready to comply with what he deſired. But the obſtinate haughty 
it primate was not to be overcome with the king's menaces; nor to be 
von by the moderation and good temper of his brethren.” He ſtood 


out therefore with great firmneſs againſt this reſolution. However a 
legate from the pope arriving ſoon after, with inſtructions for the arch- 


ſhould be decided in the civil court. Theſe articles were approved 
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pope ALEXANDER, when he ſent theſe inſtructions to the archbiſhop, 


_ Clarendon in Wiltſhire ; to make a general review or recognition of the | 


_ reluctance, he was prevailed upon by the entreaty of theſe his friends to 


and all the eccleſiaſticks followed his example. But becauſe there might | 
be ſome ambiguity in a general promiſe which might occaſion a fur- 
ther controverſy, the king ordered the laws of HENRY the firſt, con- 
cerning the church and clergy to be drawn up, and preſented to the | 
council then aſſembled : and becauſe theſe give us a view of the ancient 
eccleſiaſtical law of England, and the methods of that court, and at 


the court of Rome to wreſt out of his hands, it will be neceſſary that 
I ſhould lay them before the reader; which I ſhall do in as ſhort a fon 


as I can, They are called the conſtitutions of Clarendon, and are di- 
vided into the ſixteen following articles. I. When any difference relat- 
| 6 | 


Boox VI. CEN 
biſhop to comply with the king's demands, he came about immediate) ing te 


and conſented to admit the articles without the ſaving clauſe. A 4. 
putation was therefore made to follow the king to Woodſtock, at which 
Bx ck ETH was at the head; to aſſure his majeſty that they would obſer | 
his laws, without any proviſo or clauſe of exception whatſoever,” Thi, 
unanimous conſent of the eccleſiaſticks was a great ſatisfaction to the 
king: and had BECK EH never broke his word with him in this relpeg, | 
it is probable that Hznzyv's reign would have been as peaceful and cal 
to him, as it was now- turbulent and vexatious. But the affairs of 


were in a very uncomfortable ſituation; and he could not poſlibly 
break at that time with the king, how much ſoever it was in his incli. | 


. 


The way being thus prepared, that the king might the better juſtif 

himſelf in a controverſy which had made a prodigious noiſe, and bind 
the biſhops mote ſolemnly to their late agreement, he ſummoned a con- 
vention or parliament of the lords ſpiritual and temporal, to meet at 


laws relating to eccleſiaſtical perſons and affairs, as they were in uſe in twel 
the reign of HENRY the firſt his grandfather, . Here Bzcxer: repenting diſcc 


his late compliance declared he had already gone too far in his engaee- | mun 


ments to the king; and that he thought himſelf obliged to retract h to © 

| ſubmiſſion. This receding from his ſolemn promiſe ſo lately given, in- judg 

cenſed the king to a great degree; and he ſent him a threatning «| 

great ſeverity. To prevent this ſtorm from falling upon him, ſome d 
the biſhops and knights templars, and the earls of Lz1css7zs ad 


CokNwALL threw themſelves at the archbiſhop's feet, and entreating 
him not to carry things to extremity for fear of the conſequence, ad- 
viſed him to wait upon the king immediately, and make a public ac- } 
knowledgment of his ſubmiſſion. After ſome difficulty, and with great | 


go before the king, and in the preſence of the clergy and laity, to e. 


new his promiſe of obſerving the ancient laws and uſages of England; 


the ſame time ſhew what the king was labouring only to maintain, ani 


ing 
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ing to the right of patronage ariſes, the controverſy is to be tried and 
ended in the king's courts. II. Thoſe churches which are fees of the 
crown cannot be granted away in the perpetuity without the king's con- 
ent. III. When the clergy are charged with any crime, they ſhall be 
obliged to make their appearance to the ſummons of the lord chief 
{tice in his courts, and plead to their indictment there; as well as to 
anſwer ſuch articles in the eccleſiaſtical court, as they ſhall be proſecuted 
for by that court; provided always that the chief juſtice ſhall ſend an 
officer to inſpect the proceedings: and in caſe any clerk is convicted or 
pleads guilty, he is to forteit the privilege of his character, and be pro- 
tected by the church no longer. IV. No eccleſiaſtical perſons what- 
wer are allowed to depart the kingdom without a licence from the 
crown; and if they have leave, they ſhall give ſecurity not to do any 
thing to the prejudice of the king or kingdom. V. When any of the 


proved before the biſhop by legal and reputable witneſſes, and the arch- 


office: if any offenders are ſcreened from proſecution on the ſcore of fa- 


vor or quality, the ſheriff at the biſhop's inſtance, ' ſhall bring him 
diſcover the truth according to the beſt of their knowlege. VI. Excom- 


to continue upon the place where they live, but only to abide by the 
judgment of the church in order to their abſolution. VII. No perſon 


municated, or any of their eſtates put under an interdict, before appli- 
not in England then the chief juſtice muſt be acquainted with the diſ- 


king's court muſt be tried there, and that which belongs to the 
| eccleſiaſtical court muſt be remitted to that juriſdiction. VIII. In caſe 
of appeals in eccleſiaſtical cauſes, the farſt ſtep is to be made from the 
achdeacon to the biſhop, from the biſhop to the archbiſhop; and if 


ties to move for any farther remedy without leave from the crown. IX. 
When any difference ariſes between a clergyman and a layman concern- 


tenure it ſhall be tried in the eccleſiaſtical court; and if a lay fee, it 
(hall be tried in the king's court, unleſs both plaintiff and defendant 
hold the thing in queſtion of the ſame biſhop: in which caſe, the 
Voi 4 2 4 cauſe 


ity are proſecuted in the eccleſiaſtical courts, the charge is to be 


deacon not to loſe any part of his right, or the profits accruing to his 


twelve ſufficient men of the neighbourhood, who ſhall take an oath to 


municated perſons ſhall not be obliged to make oath, or give ſecurity 


who holds in chief of the king, or any of his barons, ſhall be excom- 
cation made to the king, provided he is in the kingdom: and if he is 


pute, in order to make ſatisfaction : and thus that which belongs to the 


the archbiſhop fails to do juſtice, a farther recourſe may be had to 
the king, by whoſe order the controverſy is to be finally determined in 
the archbiſhop's court: neither ſhall it be lawtul for either of the par- 


ing any tenement, and that the former pretends it is of eccleſiaſtical, 

and the latter of civil cognizance, in this caſe the tenure ſhall be tried 
by a jury of twelve men of the neighbourhood, according to the cuſtom 
of the realm: and if the thing in controverſy ſhall be found of ſpiritual | 


FE 


demeſne lands of the crown, in caſe he is cited by the archdeacon ,, 
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cauſe ſhall be tried in the court of ſuch biſhop or baron, provideq tha 
he who is ſeiſed of the thing in diſpute, ſhall not be diffeiſed pendi 
the ſuit, on the ſcore of the verdict abovementioned. X. He ho 50 0 
of the king, in any city, caſtle, or borough, or reſides upon any of the 


biſhop to anſwer to any crime belonging to their cognizance, if he n. 
fuſes to obey their ſummons and ſtand to the ſentence of the coun, ; 
ſhall be lawful for the ordinary to put him under an interdi& ; but not 
to excommunicate him till the king's principal officer of the town ſhall 
be acquainted with the caſe, in order to enjoin him to make ſatisfadion 
to the church: and if ſuch officer or magiſtrate ſhall fail in his duty 


he ſhall be fined by the king's judges ; and then the biſhop may erert 


his diſcipline on the refractory perſon as he thinks fit. XI. Al mg 


cleſiaſtical perſons whatever who hold of the king in chief, and the te. 
nure of a barony, are for that reaſon obliged to appear before the 
Juſtices and miniſters of the king, to anſwer the duties of their tenure, 


and to obſerve all the uſages and cuſtoms of the realm ; and like other 


barons are bound to be preſent at trials in the king's courts, till ſentence | 


1s to be pronounced for loſing life or limb. XII. When any archbiſhop. 


ric, biſhopric, abbey, or priory of royal foundation, becomes Vacant, | 


the king is to make ſeizure ; from which time all the profits and iſles 
are to be paid into the exchequer, as if they were the demeſne lands of 


the crown: and when it is determined that the vacaney ſhall be filed 
up, the king is to ſummon the moſt confiderable perſons of the cha- 
ter to court, and the election is to be made in the chapel royal, with 
the conſent of our fovereign lord the king, and by the advice of fuch | 
perſons of the government, as his majeſty ſhall think proper to make uſe 
of: at which time the perſon elected, before his conſecration, ſhall be 
| obliged to do homage and fealty to the king as his liege lord; which | 
homage ſhall be performed in the uſual form, with a clauſe for tie 
ſaving the privilege of his order. XIII. When any temporal barons or | 
great men, {hall encroach upon the right and property of any ach- 
biſhop, biſhop, or archdeacon, and refuſe to make fatisfaction for | 
wrong done by themſelves or tenants, the king ſhall do juſtice to the | 
party aggrieved: and if any perſon ſhall diſſeize the king of any part 
of his lands, or treſpaſs upon his prerogative, the archbiſhops, biſhops, | 
and archdeacons ſhall call him to an account, and oblige him to make 
the crown ſatisfaction. XIV. The goods and chattels of thoſe who lie 
under forfeitures of felony or treaſon, are not to be detained in any | 
church or churchyard, to ſecure them againſt ſeizure and juſtice; be- 
cauſe ſuch goods are the king's property, whether they are lodged within | 
the precinéts of a church, or without it. XV. All actions and pleas | 
of debt, tho never fo ſolemn in the circumſtances of the contract, ſhall |} 


be tried in the king's courts. XVI. The ſons of copyholders are not 


to be ordained without the conſent of the lord of the manor where 


. 


they were born. 454 ie 
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Theſe articles having been preſented and well conſidered in the great 
council, after ſome debate were uhanimouſly recognized. But when 
the king ordered the archbiſhops and biſhops to put their ſeals to the 
inſrument on which they were engroſſed, the archbiſhop ſwore he 
would never do it, nor give any other marks of his conſent to this 
body of laws than he had already given. The king perceiving the 
buſineſs he had been labouring, in a way of being almoſt fruſ- 
trated by this unſteadineſs of the primate, altered the form ; and the 
articles were engroſſed as an indenture, one copy of which was delivered 
to BecxET, and which, againſt the advice of ſome of the clergy, he 
accepted from the king; another to the archbiſhop of Yorx to be de- 
poſited in the archives of their ſees; and a third was left in the hands 
of HENRY, to be lodged among the records of the crown. The con- 
ſtitutions of Clarendon lay evidently very contrary to the new maxims 
of ecclefaftical liberty which the court of Rome had propagated : and 
Brcxer was too vigilant for the intereſt of that court, not to fee the 
conſequence of their being paſſed. When the convention broke up, he 
therefore retired from court z and to publiſh his repentance for what he 
had done, he impoſed a penance and ſuſpended himſelf from the offices 
of his function, till he received an abſolution from the pope. The king 
having ſeen the perverſeneſs and irreſolution of the archbiſhop, had a 
mind to try if he could fix and perſuade him, by bringing the pope to 
approve the conſtitutions of the council of Clarendon. To this purpoſe 
he ſent ambaſſadors to Alx AND ER, to confirm the articles by a bull, 
ad to defire that the archbiſhop of Yorx might be made legate ; that 
he might over-rule the authority of the primate, and at leaſt put 
it out of his power to hurt him. But his holineſs was as ſenſible of 
the conſequences of this bull, as the king himſelf; and ſent the arch- 
biſhop of Roan to make up this breach between the king and Bx CRE 
without it. The ſucceſs of the two embaſſies was juſt alike. Henry 
would hear of no reconciliation with the archbiſhop, unleſs the pope 
would give an authentic confirmation of his articles: and his holineſs | 
not only refuſed to give them the ſanction of his authority, as being 
rery detrimental, he ſaid, to the church, and deſtructive of her privi- 
ges, but he likewiſe witheld the legatine power from the archbiſhop = 
of Lokk, which the king had defired for him. However, ALEXANDER 
being ſtill in France, and not in a condition therefore to break abſo- 
utcly with HENRY, ſent a bull with a grant of the power of legate to 
the king himſelf, provided he did not uſe it to the prejudice of the 
* achbiſhop ;”” which was as much as to fay, provided he did not uſe 
t at all, They muſt certainly believe at Rome, that the king would 
acrifice his wiſdom and honour to his reſentment againſt the primate ; 
nd rather ſtoop down from * of a king of England, to take 
ip the authority of a legate from the pope, than not to have it in his 

power 


power to prevent the diſturbance which BzcxzT otherwiſe migh 


every day more obſtinate, he was determined to ſtrike him home. To 
this purpoſe he ordered him to be accuſed of two capital crimes; the 
firſt, for having converted to his own uſe, the revenues of the arch-1 


promoted by the king; that the juncture was croſs and unfavourable; 


his ſubmiſſion might not improbably retrieve his affairs, and recover 
the favour of the king. On the other hand, the biſhop of Win- 


the church. If a primate of all England ſhould ft them ſuch an 
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him. But that expedient, as it was one of the groſſeſt and moſt im. prine 
pudent affronts that had ever yet been given to the majeſty of a kin « thro! 
was rejected by HENRY, with the ſcorn and indignation which it 8 « thing 
ſerved. When he found what he was to expect from the pride and biſhop' 
obſtinacy of one, and from the power and inſolence of the other pre. which 
late, he was determined to do juſtice to the laws of England, and tio which 


the authority of the crown. and the 
In order to humble his archbiſhop, HENRY appointed another coun. profits 
cil to meet at Northampton in October following; at which ſeye;q1 bond ch 
ſuits were commenced againſt him. The firſt related to a certain king 5 * 


manor which he was in poſſeſſion of, and which the king's marſhal] king k. 
pretended was his legal property. The archbiſhop, having food fore h. 


trial, was caſt and condemned in a fine of five hundred pounds. Thi, WY jou"s 


ſentence convinced him, that they were reſolved to be as vexatious to chequè 


him as poſſible; and that he ſhould loſe all the actions which ſhow WM that he 
be tried againſt him. He choſe therefore rather to plead to none af Howe 
them; defiring rather to be caſt for non- appearance, than by a pe- that he. 


remptory decree. The king did not ſeem hitherto to intend that he nd th 
ſhould feel. the whole weight of his reſentment : but when he found! li per 
that the archbiſhop, being elated with the pope's protection, grew This a 


biſhopric of York, and ſeveral biſhopricks, and abbeys; of which 
he had the cuſtody, whilſt they were vacant, as lord chancellor. 'The! 
other was, for having imbezzled thirty thouſand pounds ſterling of the! 
king's money. To theſe accuſations he anſwered, that not being 
queltioned for theſe matters at his election, he had thought himſelf 
diſcharged from any further account. However to ſatisfy the king, 
he promiſed to take further advice, and give in his anſwer. In this 
emergency he conſulted ſeveral of his brethren upon the meafuresY 
which it was proper for him to purſue; but they did not all agree in 
opinion. The biſhop of LoN DON, in which he was joined by ſeveral 


others, defired him to confider how much he had been obliged and] 


tions; 
orders 
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and if he perſiſted in his incompliance, he would not only ruin him- 
ſelf, but involve the whole Engliſh church in the misfortune ; wheres] 


CHESTER declared, and in which opinion he was not. ſingle, that the 
meaſures ſuggeſted by the biſhop of Lo ND, diſabled the prelates 


in their functions, and was evidently deſtructive of the government of 
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« example of compliance and irreſolution, if a biſhop is to reſign his 
« authority and deſert his charge, at the beck and menaces of the 
prince, what could they expect, but that the church ſhould be 
« thrown off her baſis, her diſcipline made precarious, and eve 
« thing be conducted by an arbitrary court direction?” The arch- 
wihop's friends being thus divided, in their opinion about the part 
which he ought to take, he deſired a day further for | conſultation 
which was not denied him. But the next day being out of order, 
and the king being informed of his indiſpoſition, his majeſty ſent ſome 
of the nobility to know if he would give ſecurity to account for the 
-ofits of the vacancies which he had received during the time he was 
lord chancellor ; and whether he would ſtand to the judgment-of the 
king's court in that matter? To this the archbiſhop replied, that the 
king knew he had paſſed his account upon every article required, be- 
tre he was archbiſhop ; and that at the time of his election, the 
young prince HENRY, the chief juſtice, and all the barons of the ex- 
chequer, had diſcharged him from giving any account; and therefore 
that he did not think himſelf obliged to plead to any ſuch action. 
Howerer, he added, that the king's courts had no authority over him; 
that he could not ſubmit to them without a wrong to the papal power, 
and therefore that he appealed from his majeſty to the pope, and put 
his perſon, church, and dignity under the protection of the ſee of Rome. 
This anſwer of the archbiſhop, as we may well imagine, made his 
cak ſtill worſe with the king; and he was looked upon not only as a 
contumacious perſon, but as a rebel that roſe up againſt the authority 
of the laws. All endeavors were uſed to get him to acknowlege 
the juriſdiction of the court where his cauſe was 200 3 but to no 
purpoſe. He even refuſed to wait on the king, who ſent for him, to 
ty, whether by diſcourſing with him in perſon, he could not bring 
hm ſome way to a better temper. _ Theſe refuſals from BRK RT, fur- 
hed HENRY with a pretence to bring againſt him two freſh accuſa- 
tons; for having fled from juſtice, and for having diſobeyed the king's | 
orders 3 upon which, as he would not plead, all his moveables were 
Bs The heat and vehemence with which theſe proſecutions 
were carried on, were better ſuited to the anger, than to the wiſdom, 
cemency, and honour of the king. But however his majeſty did not 
ſtop here; perceiving the indictment was ſo formed, that the court could 
not come upon the  archbiſhop's perſon, he ordered him to be accuſed 
of perjury: and high treaſon ; for having violated the oath he had 
taken * ſovereign, and for having refuſed to pay the obedience 
due to him. Then was BECK ET thorowly ſatisfied that the king was 
bent upon his ruin * but his being ſatisfied of this did not at all in- 
duce him to ſubmit; it ſerved only to make him ſit the faſter in his 
obſtinaey. One would think that the natural haughtineſs and per- 
rerſeneſs of his temper, would not ſuffer him to be won over to any 
Vol. I, —— 3 A | meaſures 
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reſolved perhaps to render himſelf famous by a firmneſs, which, in 
bable, unleſs he took this courſe, that he would be declared guilty of 


the biſhops left him, and went to court: and as ſoon as he was in- 
formed that they were all aſſembled in the King's preſence to proceed 


meaſures againſt his inclination ; if we had not found him ſo obſeqi 
ous to the king's will in every thing, whilſt he had the great ſeal. i 
is certain he had a ſpirit exactly turned to the intereft in which he Was 
engaged : his zeal for that intereſt was his reigning paſſion, ang he 


his opinion, ought to have ranked him amongſt the moſt renowned 
confeſſors of the church. The morning before he was to make hi 

pearance, the greateſt part of the biſhops went to him; and begad 
him for the fake of the church and his own ſecurity, to moderate hy 
terms and reſign to the king's pleaſure : ſuggeſting that it was pro 


perjury, for failing in his allegeance to his ſovereign lord, and break- 
ing the ancient cuſtoms of the kingdom which he had ſworn to key, 
But this did not move him. He vindicated the breach of his oath, 
treated the biſhops with diſdain, repeated his appeal to the pope, and 
forbid them to fit in judgment on their ſpiritual father. Upon thi 


upon his offence, he went directly to church, and ordered theſe vod 
ot the ſecond pſalm to be ſung, © the rulers take counſel together! 
e againſt the lord and againſt his anointed.” Then taking his croß 
in his hand, he went into the room where the king and nobility were! 
fitting, without being ſent to, or aſking leave. The archbiſbop of 


Yorx, and the biſhops of LoN DON and HERETORD, ſeeing him eh] provoc 
in that manner ſeverely reprimanded him. They told him that thi Bak! 
was an open defiance to the king; and bid him confider that his ſo- ing th 
vereign's weapon was ſharper than his. To which Bzcx x replied AA tops 
with an air of ſcorn and indignation, © it was true the king's weapon WA The! 
„ could kill the body, but his deſtroyed the ſoul, and ſent it to hel; ing; 
and then left the room. The king was ſo nettled at this inſulting an- tation 
ſwer, which ſeemed to threaten him with an excommunication, that! only | 
he preſſed the biſhops, upon their allegeance, to join the barons, ad arrive 
paſs ſentence. The biſhops excuſed themſelves upon the ſcore of thel 
prohibition which the archbiſhop had pronounced: however, at lat, WW W. 
on the king's inſtance and his inſiſting on their oath, they went agen leſt t 
to the primate, and repreſented to him how ſtrictly they were obliged} of A 
by the conſtitutions of Clarendon, and that they were ſurprifed he WAY court 
ſhould excite them to break their engagements, In anſwer to this he do de 
repeated his vindication, that nothing which was promiſed there ought] tho t 
to bind to the prejudice of the church; that a chriſtian king who had ceccle 
ſworn to maintain the liberties of the clergy, could not be ſuppoſed Y of a 
to have any prerogative inconſiſtent with that engagement; and if they WMP boil 
had gone too far in their compliance at Clarendon, they ought not to his c 
perſiſt in their miſtake, and plead one offence in excuſe of another; WM fed. 
but ſhould rather recollect themſelves, awaken their courage, and fe- but 


cover 
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cyer their old ground. Upon this, he was told by the biſhop of 
CE1cHESTER in the name of the reſt, that ſince he had failed fo groſly 
in his duty to the king, and broke the laws which he had ſworn to 
-hſerve, that they ſhould no longer acknowlege him as their pri- 
nate, whom they pronounced guilty of perjury ; that they put them- 
eures and their churches under the pope's protection, and did now 
ummon him to appear before his holineſs, to anfwer the charge they 
intended to bring againſt him. They returned then to the king; who 
being ſatisfied with this expedient, excuſed. their fitting in judgment 
upon the archbiſhop, and ordered the temporal lords to proceed to 
ſentence. The earls of CyesTER and Cornwalr were ſent to give 
him notice that he might appear and hear it pronounced; but BzcxzT 
dow ned the authority of the court, and again appealed to the pope. 
The lords then repreſenting to him, that by refuſing to ſubmit to the 
laws of the realm he incurred the guilt of treaſon, he replied, with a 
fern look, © that were it not for the reſtraint of his character, he 
« would vindicate himſelf in fingle combat, againſt thoſe who ſhould 
« charge him with that crime, and make them repent of their ca- 
« ]umny 3” and upon that departed from the palace. When the king 
vas informed of his being gone, he ordered a proclamation to be 
made immediately, that no perſon ſhould outrage the archbiſhop or 
his retinue with ill language, or give him any fort of diſturbance : 
which was a tenderneſs for the honour of the primate, after ſo many 
provocations, that but ill agrees with the character which cardinal 
Baxox1Us gives us of this monarch. The ſame evening, apprehend- 
ing the extremity that things might come to, Be cxzT ſent three bi- 
ſhops to the king, to deſire his permiſſion, and a paſſport to go abroad. 
The king ſent him word, that he ſhould have an anſwer in the morn- 
ing; but the archbiſhop did not care to wait the iſſue of a conſul- 
ation, and privately made off that very night in diſguiſe, attended 
aal by two ſervants, and going by the name of DERBMAN, till he 


N 


urived ſafe at Graveling. 


When the king and his council were informed that the primate had 
left the kingdom, they conſulted about proper meaſures. The earl 
of ARUNDEL, and the biſhop of LoN DON, were diſpatched to the 
court of France, to give Lzwis an account of what had paſſed ; and 
to defire that he would baniſh Bz cx xr. out of his dominions. But 
tho this diſpute was neither better nor worſe than a war between the 
ecclefiaſtical and civil power, and the cauſe of HENRY was the cauſe 
of all the princes of Europe, yet the French king not only refuſed to 
baniſh the archbiſhop, but openly protected him, and recommended 


his cauſe to the court of Rome. His envy prevented him from re- 


lecting, that in this affair he could not wound the king of England, 
but thro his own fides ; and his extreme deſire to involve HENRY in 
—— — — 
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troubles, of which he might reap an advantage, prevented all othe 
conſiderations. Another embaſſy was ſent to ALEXANDER, which ba 
much the ſame ſucceſs; tho it conſiſted no leſs than of the archbiſh, 


of Yorx, and four biſhops, and three other eccleſiaſticks, accompy 
nied with the carl of AxUN DRI, and three or four barons. . The k;, 


expected from the ſplendour of this embaſſy, that he ſhould be al 


to convince the pope, that it was the obſtinate humour of Bxcx, 
J 


and not the cauſe of Gop and the honour of his church, that was at 


the bottom of this diſpute ; having deſired nothing but what he had 
a right to by the laws, and which his anceſtors before him had lon 


enjoyed. It is undeniable that this was the true ground of the con. 


4 troverly : and tho the king had not fucceded in his former emhaſſ T he 
to the pope, yet he was ſanguine enough to flatter himſelf, that the | thing, 
| ſervices he had done him ſince, or the need which ALEXANDER might the uſa 
| have. of- his future friendſhip, would engage him at leaſt, to find oy and en 
ſome accommodation or other, which might end this troubleſome hy. } their n 
ſineſs to his ſatisfaction; either by obliging BER ET to reſign the pri- the rel 
macy, or by putting the legatine power into the hands of the arch. and 
biſhop of Vokk. Indeed what Henxv chiefly aimed at, was Bxckzrs 11 lig 
reſignation; which might at once deliver him from the controyeiſy aer 
and from the ſtiff and haughty prelate who had begun it: but if oh bis 
could not be obtained, he wiſhed to have the legatine power at his oe ſh 
command, that he might prevent the ill effects of the archbiſhop's puls 
conduct. To pay his court the better therefore to ALRXAND EE, he! Globe) 
deſired that two cardinals might be ſent to England, with a power to Er 
determine finally the point in queſtion: and when one reflects on what elt 
the hiſtorians of that age all agree in, that the very being of this pope ſhould 
in England, France, and Spain, was owing chiefly to king Hexay, | eg 
| who oppoſed his rival; and when the emperor formed a deſign to de- ed 
| poſe him, and had drawn the French king into it, it was thro the 825 
power of the king of England that the deſign was fruſtrated and 20 
ALEXANDER kept in the chair, it muſt be allowed that Hzxgy's ex- b is 
pectations were not unreaſonably founded. However, he was dilap- "i : 
pointed in every branch of his hopes. BECK RH repairing to the pope "ts 
at Sens, delivered a copy of the conſtitutions at Clarendon ; ten of Put 
which were immediately declared void, and an excommunication de- Fa 
nounced againſt all thoſe who ſhould maintain them. He then con- Wl 5 
feſſed to the conclave, that his election to the ſee of Canterbury was TA 
not altogether canonical, it being over-ruled by the civil power : and : 5 
apprehending the iſſue of this diſpute with the king would prove =Y - 
ſucceſsful, he thought it moſt adviſable to reſign; and taking off his iN b 
ring, he delivered it to the pope, and - withdrew. Some of the car- Wl ” 
dinals thought this a happy expedient for making matters up with king But 
 Heznxy, as there would be no difficulty in providing for BecxzT an- Wl « 1 
other way. But the pope would not yield to give up a man who bad Wl « Fg 


_ ventured | 
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ſentured his life and fortune in ſupport of his authority; concluding 
chat if the archbiſhop fell in this conteſt, all the biſhops would fall 
with him; and ſo none would dare to reſiſt the will of a prince.“ The 
« ſtate of the whole catholic church, he ſaid, by this means would 
« ſink; and the authority of the ſee of Rome would periſh with it: 
« it was therefore neceflary to reſtore him again to his archbiſhopric, 
« tho againſt his inclination.” The pope's opinion prevailing, BR kT 
was called in, and reſtored to his charge; with a public aſſurance of all 
the aſſiſtance that the church could give him. 


The king, having the mortification to ſee his embaſſy come to no- 
thing, which he had fitted out with much parade and expence, reſented 
the uſage he had received from men whom he had fo greatly obliged ; 
and endeavoured to provide againſt the worſt that he had to fear from 
their malice and vigilance. He iſſued out a proclamation to. baniſh all 
the relations of the archbiſhop, to ſeize his revenues for the king's uſe, 
and to forbid all communication with the pope and Bzcxzr ; declaring 
it high treaſon to bring any bull of excommunication or interdi& from 
either of them; that no appeal ſhould be made to either, or to any 
others proceeding by their authority. He likewiſe gave orders, that no 
one ſhould be permitted to go, or return from beyond ſea, without 
paſſes from himſelf or his governors in his abſence ; and that if any one 
dlobeyed any of his orders, whether clergy or laity, they ſhould be 
ent to priſon : if any perſon ſhould think himſelf obliged to obſerve an 
nterdict of the pope and the archbiſhop, he, and all his kindred, 
ſhould be baniſhed the realm; and if all who held any benefices in Eng- 
and did not return thither in three months, their benefices ſhould be 
kized into the king's hands. Many other proclamations of this nature 
yere iſſued out during the controverſy, which only ſerved to exaſperate 
BicxeT the more; who on his part excommunicated all that adhered 
o the conſtitutions of Clarendon, and particularly, and by name, ſome 
« the lords of the council, the moſt active miniſters of the king. In 
ſhort, the circumſtances and the manner with which he conducted this 
dipute, are ſuch, that it is hard to ſay, whether the beginning, or the 
conducting it, was the moſt unpardonable. On his fide, after his flight, 
it was for the moſt part managed by writing, in which fort of war, it 
muſt be owned a man's paſſions are leaſt liable to be ſurprized, and his 
nfirmities beſt. concealed : and yet thro all his epiſtles on this ſubject, 
ve find evident marks of a boiſterous and unruly temper, and his zeal 
was fierce, and impatient of every oppoſition. In one of his letters to 
the king, he fays, © that as his ſon it was the duty of him his biſhop 
to reprove and to chaſtize him; and he is very true to his truſt. 
But that he might thorowly humble his maj eſty, he tells him plainly, 
that kings receive their authority from the church; and therefore 
« they have not a power to-command biſhops to abſohe or to excom- 
J7ͤͥ¾ 8 VV 


« rights he would be as dutiful as was conſiſtent with the honow of 
„ Gop, of the Roman church, and of his own order.” Many other 


ble of what was meant by eccleſiaſtical liberty, ſo loudly contended for at 
municate, and this too without defence, or hearing, or citation. If he 


be owing rather to the caution of the court of Rome, which was afraid 


the archbiſhop. Not content with mortifying the king with theſe re. 


it muſt be remembered to their honour, had no ſhare in the guilt of thi 
rebellious prelate : they were true to the king, and to the laws; and 


advantage over all his enemies; and all the encouragement which the? 


title and power of legate. : 


fomented the diſunion between him and the court of Rome, by offering 


to prevent any revolt, which the pope and BEAT might ſtir up in 
his kingdom, as to be in a condition to oppoſe the king of France, if 


pope from proceeding fo vigorouſly as he intended, and brought bim 
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> | municate, to require the clergy to appea ear in | their ſceular eourtz, to 
« judge of tithes or churches, and many other things which you cyl 
« your ancient cuſtoms.” After treating him thus roughly, he FOR 
cludes with letting him know, © that in caſe he was reſtored to hi 


letters of the fame ſtrain he wrote to the king during his exile mix; | 
ing threatnings with his arguments, to remind the king of what he wf 
to expect. But as tho all this was not enough to make Hzxxy eng. 


this time at Rome, he declared the ſtatutes of Clarendon to be void: 
and all the obſervers, counſellors, and defenders thereof to be excom. 


did not excommunicate the king by name, as he did his miniſters, and 
interdict his kingdom, it appears from the account of Barons, 0 


of coming to extremities, than to the wiſdom, piety, or moderation of 


peated inſults, he endeavoured to corrupt his ſubjects, and to dray! 
them from their allegeance and duty to him. The clergy, and thoſe! 
of his province particularly, had an extraordinary ſhare of his pious k- 
bours in that way. But the biſhops and eccleſiaſticks of his province 


diſcharged their duty in all the ways which became their office and ch- 
rater. They ſent many provincial letters to the pope and the ab- 
biſhop ; in which they aſſerted the rights of the crown, and the rein- 
ableneſs of their obedience to the ancient uſages of the realm; reproach- 
ing the unwarrantable practiſes of the archbiſhop, and endeavouring to 
ſet the controverſy in a true light at Rome. But at Rome he had the 


circumſtances of that court could give him. Beſides many ſecret arts 


which were employed in his favour, Al RX AN DER wrote to the king, MW 


and biſhops of England, for his reſtoration, and conferred on him the! 


In the mean time, HENRY, being perſuaded that the king of France 
to ſtand by and ſupport the pope, had a mind to let his holimeſs ſce, 
on how weak a ſupport he relied in caſe things ſhould come to an 
open rutpure. To this end he levied a numerous army, as well} 
he ſhould make any attack upon him. This precaution hindered the 


to 
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o ſee the danger of precipitating his meaſures. In truth, 4 prince With 
n army at his command, has it always in his power to make himſelf 
ſormidable to thoſe who are armed only with ſpiritual weapons. Be- 
ges this, the biſhops and clergy of the province of Canterbury, wrote 
\ letter to the archbiſhop, to repreſent to him the unwarrantableneſs 
und dangers of his raſh and illegal proceedings : telling him plainly, 
hat he had neither reaſon, canon, nor example, to juſtify or excuſe 


him. They reminded him moreover of the mean eftate from whence 
the king had raiſed him to fuch grandeur; of his ingratitude to a 
tince whom he was ſo much indebted to; and of his arrogance in 
ling to threaten a monarch, who was ſo much exalted above him. 
The army which the king had on foot in England made the pope look 
about him; for he was afraid that HEN RV would enter into an alliance 
with the emperor, and in that caſe, that the king of France would not 
be able, nor willing to protect him. This confideration put him upon 
dying to divert the Engliſh monarch from any ſuch thoughts; by giv- 
ing him hopes that the difference between him and BRCRET, would be 
made up ſpeedily to his advantage. Accordingly he appointed the le- 
gates, which the king had defired, to go and decide the affair in Eng- 
land; and greatly magnified to the. king this piece of condeſcenſion. 
Hznzy not to be wanting on his part, and knowing the temper of 
thoſe whom he had to do with, ſent good preſents to Rome; and fo 
ſoftened the ſeverity of that court, that the pope inhibited the proceed- 


| ings of the archbiſhop. If the king and his friends were delighted with 


ths fucceſs, the diſappointed archbiſhop was no leſs exaſperated and 
provoked. He made heavy complaints, in an epiſtle to the pope, of 
the bribery and covetouſneſs of the court of Rome; letting his holineſs 
know how he reſented their proceedings. In ſhort he expreſſed his re- 
{ntment in terms as extravagant, as if the goſpel was to be de ſtroyed by 
lis diſappointment, and chriftianity to be extirpated if he did not gain 
lis point. Vet after all this anger, Bazonivs, who leaves the pope's 
integrity to ſhift for itſelf, takes a great deal of pains to prove, that 
ALEXANDER was all this while very hearty in BER R T's intereſt, and 
the cauſe of eccleſiaſtical liberty; notwithſtanding all the proofs which 
he had giyen the king of England to the contrary. As an evidence of 
this, the cardinal tells us, and it is confirmed by other writers, that at the 
lame time when his holineſs gave aſſurances to the king, that his legates 
bad authority to anſwer his expectation, he gave a different account to 
the archbiſhop ; and in truth did clogg the powers he had given them 
with ſuch reftridtions as tied up their hands from a definitive ſentence. 

la the mean time BRE T's friends, apprehending the king would be 
provoked to go to extremities, adviſed him to make it up in time; ima- 
gining that he would ſacrifice his private intereſt to the welfare | of the 
church, propoſed. it to him to reſign the primacy, if the king upon that 
condition would give up the articles of Clarendon. © But they did _=— 


— ¶ ¶ ͤ. RAS —_ 


the year eleven hundred and ſixty ſeven; when he was ſo much en 


municating all who abetted or obeyed them, about this time applied 


of the church upon his ſovereign. Nor was this all the countenance 


fame time that he attacked the legiſlature of England, the French king 
attacked the dominions of HENRY in Normandy with a powerful u- 
my; and we are told the caſe of this prelate was the chief ground of | 
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find him at all inclined to give ſuch a manifeſt proof of his diſintereſſe 1 
neſs and ſelf-denial. 1 f 


In this manner things paſſed, from the flight of the archbiſhop al 


flamed with his ſufferings, and exalted with an opinion of his merit on 
that account, that even the little temper and patience that he had Was 
at an end. There is nothing ſo reſtleſs, nothing ſo dangerous, a, an 
obſtinate haughty ſpirit, thorowly ſowered and covered with the pre 
tences of religion; for then peeviſhneſs, ill nature, and revenge, pal 
for zeal; and the name of Gop is to ſanctify all the purpoſes of ;, 

and inhumanity : and thus it was here. BER EH not content with the | 
boldeſt inſult that was ever offered to any government by a ſubjed, in 
declaring all the laws of his prince and of his country void, and excom- 


to the pope to confirm his cenſures, and to obtain leave to excommy. | 
nicate the king himſelf : and accordingly the pope tells his majeſty in 
a letter, that if he did not ſpeedily repent, and appeaſe the anger | 


that prelate, he could no longer deny him leave to execute the cenſure 


which the frantic zeal of this holy madman met with: for about the | 


the war. The king was moſt exceedingly provoked at theſe proceed- | 
ings 3 and reſolved in return to give as much trouble as poſſible to the 
archbiſhop. With this view he ſent word to the general chapter of the | 
order of Ciſtercians, that if Bex RT, who had been entertained by the | 


| Pope's appointment in the abbey of Portigny of that order, was not | + 

immediately removed, he would baniſh all the monks of the fame order Wl . * 
out of England, and ſeize upon their eſtates. The pope, and the arch- . * 
biſhop, had hitherto but little reaſon to boaſt of their ſucceſs againſt the | 2 * 
king. BgcxzT, deprived of his revenues, languiſhed away his days ina | j 5 
melancholly exile, whilſt the pope received no profits from England: and WW .. 
ſhould things remain in this ſituation, his authority would be in dangerot | Fa 
being trod upon, not in England only, but in other parts of Chriſtendom. X : 
As ſoon as his affairs therefore were ſomewhat ſettled, he ſet about rb 
meaſures, in good earneſt, to end this conteſt to his own advantage. ab 
That he might begin with giving an uneaſineſs to the king, he ſhewed Fa, 
an extraordinary regard for BzcxzT, and confirmed to him all the pri- Fr ! 
vileges his predeceſſors had enjoyed; affecting by this unſeaſonable and 5 
ill timed reſpe& to inſult the king. HENRY willing to be even with | re 
him, made an alliance with the emperor, the avowed enemy of his f 12 
holineſs; and made ſome overtures, towards renouncing ALEXANDER | * 
and acknowledging Pascha, the, pope. He even went fo far as to ug 


write 


1 3 
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write to ſome of the princes of Germany, that he was juſt upon the 
oint of taking that reſolution: and if the matter indeed had lain in 
iis own breaſt, he would probably have done it without heſitation. But 
t was no eaſy matter to bring the nation to it: the clergy were for the 
pope and. the archbiſhop, in their hearts, tho fear reſtrained them from. 
owing themſelves openly., © This AlRXAN DER knew; and. it made 
vim more ſtiff and arrogant than he would otherwiſe probably have ven- 
ured to be. Io let the king ſee that his threats made no impreſſion, 
te wrote a letter to the biſhop of LoN DON, in which he commanded 
tim to admoniſh his majeſty boldly; and in his name to enjoin him 
to reſtore the archbiſhop of Ca NTERBURY to his ſee, and to annull the 
articles of Clarendon. The biſhop executed his commiſſion; but not 
in ſo inperious a manner as the pope had ordered him : and when he 
had done ſo, he ſent his holineſs, an anſwer; in which he repreſented 
to him, r that the King had no deſign of diſengaging from him gs his 
40 ſpiritual father, provided that relation Was anſwered on his holineſs's 


« and dignity; that if his holineſs had been. lately treated with ſome 
« abatement of regard from his majeſty, it was becauſe the king had 
« been diſcountenanced in all his late applications, and uſed not alto- 


« acquaint his holineſs, he never forced that prelate out of his domi- 
« nions, and he might ſafely return whenever he pleaſed; on condition 


© the realm, and the prerogative royal, to which he had ſworn to ſub- 
mit. Thus far, ſays the biſhop, |< I was commanded to ſignify to 
* your holineſs from the king; and to deal clear ly w ith you, his mas 


G neſs to conſider well what you do, and that you reſtrain your holy 
* zeal to a better opportunity; leſt by puſhing. things to extremity, 
© you irrecoverably drive the king, and a great number of his ſubjects, 
| © from your excellency's obedience. In ſhort, lenity, patience, and 
gentle advice, are the beſt expedients in this 'caſe.” The arch- 
biſhop conceiving himſelf particularly injured by the biſhop in this let- 
ter, ſends him directly a bull of excommunication, to cut him off from 
the communion of the church; and ſoon after wrote to the dean and 
clergy of. London to acquaint; them that their biſhop was under this 
piritual, Puniſbugggt, 1 „ oc boon . 19 ee 16 on, 3 bark 


1 


troubleſome buſineſs; which not only obſtructed his. deſign of conquer- 
ing Ireland, but which, he knew in the long run would be prejudicial 


« part, and nothing was required of his majeſty prejudicial to his crown 


« gether ſuitably to the ſeryices which. he had done the holy ſee: that 
« a5 to, the archbiſhop of CaNTERBURY, his majeſty. ordered him to 


« however, that he would deſiſt from any. oppolition- to the laws of 


— — as < g 
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« ſelty thinks his conceſſions very fair. I therefore. entreat your holi- 


. —— — 9 


How much ſoever the king might hitherto have the advantage f 
this controverſy with Bzcxz, yet he wanted to clear his hands of this 


to himſelf, and the whole nation. At an interview therefore with the 
Volt, I. "4 + | king 
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the whole audience ſeemed to believe, that every thing would be done 


no accommodation is made between us, I ſhall make him this offer, 


England, kings not ſo powerful as myſelf, and archbiſſiops that hare 


| aſked him, if hei pretended; to greater perfection than the Aaints, or | 
thought himſelf a better man than St. PETER? | BxckxeT' anſwered, | 


great a pattiality ſoever the king of France had hitherto all along ſhewn | 


againſt him as a man of moſt intolerable perverſeneſs; who Having re- 


the clergy. It made no impreſſion however upon BRCRET ; who knev | 


rence; he proceeded to revenge with the ſword of excominunication, 
the injuries which he imagined had been done the church, and his 


. ——— 


king of France, for concluding a peace with that monarch, and wher, 
Back r appeared to vindicate himſelf, HNA was determined, if i 
was poſſible, to make the matter up with his archbiſhop. The arch. 
biſhop had been adviſed too to make a ſubmiſſion to the king of Eng- 
land; and by his. addreſs. to his majeſty, and his exterior deportmen, J 


on his part, which! was neceſlary to heal the breach. But being aſtel 
by the king of France, whether he would own that he was obliged ty 
obey his ſovereign, he made anſwer that he was ready to pay obedience 
to him in all things © ſaving the honour of Gop. As plavſihle , 
this might appear, Henzy looked upon it as an evaſion; and told the 
king of France with ſome warmth, that what the archbiſhop ſeemed 
to promiſe was juſt-nothing at all; Gnce by this faving clauſe he te. 
ſerved a power of challenging as much'of the prerogative as he did not 
reliſh; under a pretence that it was contrary to the honour of G0). 
However, ſays the king, „to ſhew that the fault is not at my door if | 


© which cannot be ſuſpected of a double meaning; there have been in 


c been great and holy men; let him therefore but pay the ſame r- 
TY card, as the greateſt of N his predeceſſors paid the leaſt of mine, and 
am ſatisfied. The whole company upon this declared aloud tat 
the king had gone far enough in his condeſcenſion; and the king of M 


” * T 


France being ſurprized at the archbiſhop's filence, with ſome emotion 


that he was willing to receive his ſee upon the terms of his predeccſ- 
fors ; but as for thoſe cuſtoms, which broke in upon the canon,, he 
could not admit them. Beſides, he ſaid, the affair was now | belore 
the pope, and he could agree to nothing without his conſent. Hor 


for the archbiſhop, he was forced to acknowlege upon this Gecaſon, 
that the obſtinacy of the primate was the ſole obſtacle to a peace. The | 
Enphiſh and French -nobility who were at the audience, exclaimed | 


fuſed ſuch reaſonable terms from both the kings, ought to be*thown ] 
out of their protection, and not permitted to hve in either of their do- 
minions.” IT his was a declaration very ſerviceable to the king of Eng- 
land; as it ſilenced in a good meaſure, the report that had heen ſpred 
abroad, of his deſigning to aboliſh the privileges and immunitics of 


the pope was too much intereſted, and too deeply engaged in the con- 
troverſy, ever to draw back. Therefore immediately after the conſe- 
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oun perſon; and he laid about him ſo furiouſly, that there Was ſcarcely 
\ ſufficient ben or n: _ r of the "cenſure to > officiate 1 in 'the 


pg m_— | 
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Haxnr, 1 5 at cheſe infolene dee by which 1 his 

oy and chaplains were diſabled in their character, 1 by which 
foundations: of overnment! were overturned, and the legiſlative 

rae aſſumed to the archbiſhop, | appealed to a future council; and 
{nt two archdeacons to Rome; t acquaint” the pope, t that unleſs he 
immediately diſpatched! his legates 1d abſclve thoſe who were under 
enſure, and with full powers to [decide the controverſy between hirn 
and BECKET,: he i ſecure the ce and honour of his govern- 
| ment, in a way that the pope wou d not be pleaſed with: / As fferce 
and haughty as this holy vicar was, he diſcovered the perplexity which 
this MENACE of the king! 8 involved him in. He knew that HE NR u 
had cauſe enough to be provoked he found by this Plain dealing with 
the holy foe) with Sprint he had never been U before, 'that his ma- 
jelty was enraged to! the” higlieſt degree; and he Gould not therefore 
but be afraid, that his late alliance with the emperourf might engage 
the king to declare in favour of che anti- pope. On the other hand 
he was ſo notorioufly deep in the cauſe of the pretended rights of the 
church, that he ala not well deſiſt with honour to himſelf, And 
without Prejudice to the holy ſee. In this caſe he had ſecourſe to the 
uſual methods, which -the court of Rome has ever practiſed with fuC- 
deb. He diſpatched his legates to the king ef England, with a letter 
| of great ceremony and compli ance; in "which he tells 5105 that his 
[7 Ken had full power to hear, and to put an end to the controve 
3 him and BECK, and t 'abſolve"thoſe' WhO lay under *the 
argen of the church; but at the ſame time, in andthet etter to that 
prelate, he ſays that che buſimeſs of his legates, was. to zccommogdate 
th difference between him and the king, * that he eſteerned His grace 8 
cauſe as the cauſe of the church, and adviſes him td diſſemble ſor * 
while, »though: every thing was not ſettled to his fatisfa@ion. "Ht: DN 
was then in 3 ; andthe legates, as it was thought, had made Ks 
the difference; the king conſenting that the -primate might” return 
England, and en oy the revenues and juriſdiction. of his De, ſaving 
the honour of the erown and government.“ But the Private ift 
fructions:which the-pope had ſent his legates, not to give a deciſive 
{atence: mwithout-acquainting the archbiſhop of SEN ss the {work friend 
« Budkkr, led them to cavil at che kings reſtriction, and to refiife 
His artiales of Agreement. Thus | this negociatiot carne” t hothinig. 5 
Abe dogates however” diſcovered "a "ſecret, which the king had before 
ut tdaimuch reaſon to ſuſpect: for her he ald in a patfion at this 
ab uſage;i-that he would take other meaſures to do himſelf juſtice, No 
degataj baſtily' * e Sir, do not chreaten; wwe fear 6 Hire xthiti 
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reſervation, that the primate ſhould enjoy his biſhopric with the pri. 


biſhop replied, that he had been damaged to the value of thirty thou- 
fand marks, and that without reſtitution the guilt of the injuſtice 


he knew were not ſmall, and to give him ten thouſand marks beſides 


the primate replying, © that he would never promiſe obedience to any 
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« for we belong to a court that is accuſtomed to command kings an 4 hts 0 
39 . | * , > A 8 and ng 

ce emperors.” This extravagantly inſolent anſwer, and the ma y de. Eng an 

lays and denials which the king had met with in this Bufineſs, con. il the 
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vinced him that the reſolution of the ſee of Rome, was to force him 
to a compliance, and to carry their point. 


When the legates were returned without making up the: breach, the 
king of France, hoping to accompliſh by his mediation what had mil. 
carried in their hands, procured another meeting between the king 


and the archbiſhop : and here Hznzv- offered, without any clauſe of 


vileges of his, predeceſſors, and that he. would give him a thouſand 
marks to defray the expences of his voyage to England. The ach- 


would ſtill remain. This was all that he could have expected by way 
of compenſation, in caſe he himſelf had made any ſubmiſſion: but to 
pretend that the king ſhould begin, with owning himſelf in the wrong, 
by thus making reſtitution without any advances on his grace's part, | 
was to declare in effect, that he would not come to any agreement. 
Tho HeNnxv had but little reaſon to hope for any good iſſue of hs 
applications to the court of Rome, yet that he might not be wanting 
to his cauſe, he attempted by a new embaſſy to prevail with Atzxay- 
DER, to tranſlate his archbiſhop to another ſee, and to remove him 
from France to Rome; offering to pay the debts of his holineſs, which 


if he gratified him in his defire, i However all that he could obtain, 
was the ſending other legates to mediate a peace between them: but | 
the king inſiſting on the archbiſhop's promiſe to obſerve his laws, and 


laws which interfere with thoſe of Gop, and which overtur the 
« privilege of the biſhop of Rome, and deſtroy the liberty of the 
« church,” this effort likewiſe came to nothing. In truth the conduct 
of BECKET was in this reſpect all of a piece. The ancient laws of | 


England were ſo oppoſite to the new maxims of eccleſiaſtical liberty | In 
broached by the court of Rome, that if they were to remain the Wi man 
meaſure of the rights of the crown, and the duty and honour paid to and 
the king's anceſtors by the clergy continued the ſtandard of their duty, | Alen 
there could be no room for appeals to the pope, no pretence for ex- mini 
empting the clergy from the. authority of the civil power, and conſe- Wi weil 
quently he would have left himſelf without excuſe, to cover his lat WI *s 
inſolence in declaring void the ancient Engliſh laws. The court of Wl © * 
Rome perceiving that H x N Ry ſtill adhered to his right, and being f fe 
fluſhed with their late victor Over the emperor, came at laſt to a re- 1 


ſolution to try extremities. It was proper however firſt to prepare 
6 | i mens 
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nens minds for ſo violent and unheard of a ſhock to the natural 
ahts of princes, by poſſeſſing the world with ſuch a character of the 

king and his laws, as might perſuade them to think, that he merited 

Al the hardſhips which they intended to put upon him. To bring 
hout this deſign, they every where repreſent the king as a tyrant and 
q preſſor ; his cuſtoms were ſtiled pravities, and his laws repreſented 
x 2 violation of the rights of the church, and repugnant to the ho- 
our of God. On the other hand, the mortification, humility, and 
wolineſs of the archbiſhop, were greatly magnified ; and he himſelf 
vas called a martyr to the cauſe of Gop and his church. A decretal 
wall of ALEXANDER's was at the ſame time publiſhed againſt all the 

relates who adhered to the laws of their own country, under the title 
of court biſhops; wherein he excites them all “ to defend the ec- 
« clefiaſtic liberty, for which every chriſtian ought to lay down his 
« life,” The way being thus prepared, the pope recalled the in- 
hibition he had before granted, and ſet the archbiſhop at liberty to 
uſe the cenſures of the church upon the king's perſon. But leſt this 
ſhould fucceed no better than the former attempts of that angry pre- 
late, his holineſs appointed three legates, with a power to excommu- 
nicate, and put the kingdom of England under an iterdict. Henzv, 
having received intelligence of what they were doing againſt him at 
Rome, publiſhed another edict ; in which he renounced the authority 
of the pope and the archbiſhop, and forbid any orders from either of 

them to be received in England.. He likewiſe decreed, that in caſe a 

ktter of interdict ſhould be brought into the kingdom, whoever ſub- 

mitted to it ſhould be hanged on the ſpot as traytors to their king and 
country. In ſhort he commanded all eccleſiaſticks that were abroad, 
to return to their churches, on pain of forfeiting all their incomes 3 

and ſuſpended the payment of Peterpence to Rome, till further or- 
des. Theſe vigorous proceedings having convinced the pope, that 

us attempts to ſubdue Henry were premature, and that poſſibly an 
unlucky revolution might take place, if he continued to puſh things 


| preent, and to wait for an opportunity more favourable to his deſign. 


In this interval, the king, who had been almoſt four years in Nor- 
mandy, returned home to regulate ſome affairs which required his care 
ad attention. When this work was over, he convened a general 
alembly of all the principal perſons in the kingdom to meet at Weſt- 
minſter, where he cauſed his eldeſt ſon Hzxnzxvy to be crowned by the 
achbiſhop of Yorx ; the biſhops of London, and Durnan, aſſiſt- 
ig at the ſolemnity. This coronation, which was performed with 
a univerſal conſent, gave the king a double pleaſure ; both as it ſe- 
cured the crown in his family, and ſeverely mortified archbiſhop 
BECKkET. BECKET indeed was weak enough to let the king obtain 

Yar ot. — . his 


8 7 0 n 


o an extremity, his holineſs thought proper to hold his hand for the 


deceſſor, and the controverſy which had given him ſo much trouble, 
how difficult it would be for a minor, to bear up againſt the preyail- ancie! 


accordingly ſent word to the legates who brought theſe epiſtles, tht 


5 an end to the diſpute with BzcxzT, in the way that they ſhould de- 
tire. The hiſtorians who have wrote the  primate's life, ſay that the | 


where the archbiſhop was preſent, and where his majefty agreed to | 
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his end, with reſpect to him; for he complained to the pope of te i th 


injury which had been done him, in performing a ceremony of t Wl vas {c 
importance, which he pretended was a privilege inſeparable from the cerem 
dignity of archbiſhop of Canterbury. Upon this application, the pope hon, 
ſuſpended his grace of Yorx, and excommunicated the biſhops +: : recon. 


aſſiſted in that ſolemnity: and left the world ſhould miſtake the Rz. that t 
ſons upon which his holineſs acted in this particular, he ſays in te is 0 
body of the bull of ſuſpenſion, that his chief motive for it was, « be. ſuſpic 
<« cauſe the new king had ſworn to obſerve inviolably the ancient cuſ. any tl 
« toms, whereby the dignity of the church was put into danger,” this b 


But his anger did not reſt entirely upon the biſhops. He ſent word in the 
to the king, that if he did not make his agreement with the arch. men, 


biſhop of CaN T ERBURVY by the time which he appointed in his letter, him, 
he would pronounce the ſame ſentence againſt him, which he had they! 
pronounced againſt the emperor : and with his holineſs's approbaton, this w 
the archbiſhop ſeconded this inſolent reſolution, by notifying to his ſerve 
majeſty, © that if he did not make his peace within fifteen day; he e 
« would put the kingdom under an interdict.” Notwithſtanding the | the p 
reſolution which HENRY had hitherto ſhewn, in oppoſing the uw. WM and: 
pations of the court of Rome, yet having a great paſſion for his f- years, 
mily, and being abundantly ſenſible from the advancement of his pre- 7 


ing power of the clergy, headed by the biſhop of Rome, he ws | the c 


now determined to come to an agreement with the archbiſhop; and rom 


he deſigned immediately to paſs into Normandy, and would there put 


king was frighted into the agreement, as not daring to ſtand the | 
ſhock of the interdict, and ſentence of the ' pope. Indeed the late | 
ill treatment of the emperor by that holy ſee, might probably quicken 
his majeſty's apprehenſions of ſome danger, from the ſame quarter; 
and it is not unlikely, that he was wearied out with the vexatious and | 
incurable obſtinacy of the archbiſhop : it might not be any of theſe 
conſiderations ſingly, but a combination of them all, which deter- 
mined him to bring this controverſy to an iſſue. But whatever were 
the reaſons by which HENRY moved in this affair, as ſoon as he re- 
covered from a violent fever which ſeized him on his arrival in Nor- 
mandy, he had a conference with the French king at Montmirail; | 


every thing that was demanded. As a confirmation of his promiſe, } 
the primate deſired that the king would give him the kiſs of peace; 
and took it into his head to ſay, as he roſe up to receive it, that he | 
was going to ſalute him „ to the honour of Gov.” The king not be- 
| 1 ing 
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ing thorowly fatisfied of the archbiſhop's ſincerity, and imagining there 
vas ſome hidden myſtery in the expreſſion, excuſed himſelf from the 
ceremony of the falute ; by ſaying, that he had ſworn once in a paſ- 
Gon, never to Kiſs the archbiſhop's cheek, tho he might be otherwiſe 
econciled to him. On the other hand, BRC ET, not being ſatisfied 
that there was not ſome unfriendly reſerve in this excuſe, inſiſted on the 
Li of peace, as they called it; and thus by the great nicety, or the 
ſuſpicion of both parties, the conference broke up without concluding 
any thing. The king however being determined to quit his hands of 
this buſineſs at any rate, procured another interview ſoon after, where, 
| in the preſence of the king of France, and ſeveral princes, and noble- 
men, he was in good earneſt reconciled with BRE ETH; giving leave to 
him, and all his followers, to return to England, and to enjoy all that 
they were poſſeſſed of, before this controverſy had a beginning : and 
this without ſo much as a promiſe on the {ide of the archbiſhop to ob- 
ſerve the laws of England, or ſo much as HExNRY's © preſuming to 
« open his mouth for thoſe uſages”--- to uſe his grace's own words to 
the pope--- * which with ſo much obſtinacy he had before defended :” 
and thus to all appearance, this great diſpute, which had laſted ſeven 


years, was ended, 


The king, tho he had gained no part of his end, in recovering the 
ancient laws of the kingdom againſt the new and exorbitant power of 
the clergy, was yet pleaſed with this agreement; as it delivered him 
fom the daily inſults of one of his own ſubjects, and from the threat- 
cnings of the court of Rome. I wiſh for the honour of his character, 
that I could ſay as much of the archbiſhop's forgiveneſs as is to be ſaid 
of the king's. But this prelate, notwithſtanding the great encomiums 
which the church of Rome gave of his ſanctity, mortification, and 
humility, ſhewed evidently by his behaviour, that he was a ſtranger to 
the ſpirit of his own religion. The king, forgiving heartily every 
thing that had paſſed, reſtored Brcx H and his adherents, not only ta 
his royal favour, but to every thing that they had forfeited by going 
out of England. But the primate, tranſported with his ſucceſs, let looſe 
his natural temper ; unreſtrained by the conſiderations of prudence, or 
cligion, Having therefore in his cuſtody the pope's letters of cenſure = 
wainſt the archbiſhop of Yorx, and the other biſhops who aſſiſted in 
the coronation, he was all on fire to be revenged on them for this af- 
font, and determined to have the cenſures executed before his depar- 
ture out of France. But the young king and his council being appre- 
benfive of this deſign, they ordered all the ports to be guarded on that 
ide the coaſt, and the perſons who brought the letters to be impriſon- 
ed. This care however notwithſtanding, the letters came, and 
were delivered; and in a little time after, came the angry prelate 
who had ſent them. Upon his arrival at Canterbury, ſome _— 
. | Om 


the cenſures with a zeal and implacability agreeable to the ſpirit which 


« perſecutor of his own order, the king's determined enemy and the 1 


him, that as long as Becker was alive, it would be impoſſible for | 


| he had himſelf raiſed from the duſt, he complained aloud in a paſſion ef | 


ol theſe words, the king certainly did not intend to direct an aſſaſſm- 
tion of the archbiſhop. In the height of paſſion, men ſay things that 


Caxr ERV; who made ſo much noiſe in Europe, before, and after 


trious martyrs, whilſt others believed, that they might deny him the 


| ea which he gives of himſelf, according to the hiſtory, is the dung 
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from the court were ſent to him, to command him in the king's name 
to abſolve the ſuſpended and excommunicated biſhops ; but he defendeq 


380 


had procured them. Upon this, the prelates thus injured, repaired to 
the old king in Normandy, with a bitter invective againſt the primate. 
whom they did not ſcruple to accuſe © as a public incendiary, the 


ec deſtroyer of all good men who came in his way.” His infoleng« 
was ſo encreaſed, they ſaid, ſince his accommodation with his majeſty I 
that he always came to court with a guard, and attempted to enter the 
young king's palace with his guards about him. It is no wonder that 
H NRVY, upon this repreſentation of his injured friends, ſhould loſe all 
temper : he ſaw himſelf affronted in this ill uſage of thoſe who had diſ- 
tinguiſhed themſelves in his ſervice ; and the archbiſhop of Yorx aſſured 


England to enjoy any tranquillity. Exaſperated with theſe complaints, | 
and being thus plagued inceſſantly with the inſolence of a ſubject whom 


his own unhappineſs ; © to maintain a great number of cowardly {lth- 
ce ful men of quality, not one of which had ſpirit or gratitude enough | 
« to revenge him of a ſingle prieſt, who braved him, and fought to 
« depoſe, and diſinherit him.” Whatever may be the ſimple meaning WY dience 
it was 
notw1 
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they never mean; and raſhly wiſh events which would afli& them all 
their lives, if they were accompliſhed. However, four gentlemen of 
the king's houſhold, not having made this obſervation, or having an 
enmity againſt BzcxeT, took the king at his word; and being officious Y 
beyond their duty, and the king's intentions, reſolved upon the arch-Y 
biſhop's death. Having concerted the method of putting their defigns| 
in execution, they haſted away to England; and with many circum- 
ſtances of inhumanity they murdered this unhappy prelate in his on 
cathedral church — 5 955 Hats 


i Thus ended the life of Troman BRCRET, the fafous archbiſhop of 
his death; and whom ſome people have ranked amongſt the moſt illuſ- 
character of an honeſt man or a good chriſtian. As there does not 
ſeem to be any thing laid to his charge till the time of his being made 
archbiſhop, we may conclude that his behaviour, as archdeacon off 
Canterbury, and as lord chancellor, was unexceptionable, We have | 


therefore only to conſider him, fince his advancement to that poſt, in | 
order to form a character of this prelate. The firſt diſadvantage" 


down 
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down his former poſt, and returning the great ſeal, without the kin g's 
knowlege or conſent. It is evident that the king was far from intend- 
ing he ſhould diveſt himſelf of that employment; and as there was no- 
thing inconſiſtent in the two characters, he ſhould methinks have con- 
tinued both, in gratitude to his benefactor, till he could have brought 
his majeſty to conſent to his delivering up the ſeal. But as this was 
che firſt, ſo it was perhaps the leaſt oppoſition which he made to the 
king's pleaſure, during all the reſt of his life. If aſſuming a power to 
himſelf, of diſpenſing with the laws of England, in the exerciſe of his 
uchiepiſcopal juriſdiction, may not be ſaid to derogate from the cha- 
racer of an honeſt man, it is certainly incompatible with that of a good 
ſubject, and a chriſtian biſnop. His zeal for the ſee of Rome, and the 


in apology for ſome of the meaſures which he purſued in conſequence 


his indiſcretions : and this will exculpate him not a little. However, 


amidſt all the blindneſs of his zeal, he muſt know that the clergy were 


the body politic, who owed a ſubjection to their princes, and an obe- 
dience to the laws of the realm. He muſt know, that under theſe laws 
it was, that the clergy challenged all the privileges they enjoyed ; and 
nobyithſtanding he had told the king, that princes derived their au- 
« thority from the church,” that this was falſe in fact. His inſiſting 
therefore upon the exemption of the clergy, from his appearing to an- 


Eo MA Bt hn hd 


© withdrawing out of the kingdom againſt the king's conſent, which in 
thoſe articles were expreſly prohibited? This was a conduct which 
lucly made againſt him as an honeſt man. Whether a good chriſtian 
bihop, who was all humility, mortification, and ſelf-denial, as the 
friends of BECR ENT repreſent him, ſhould have carried things to extre- 


dies, with a prince to whom he owed ſo many great obligations, for 
ic WY nſiting only on the prerogative of his anceſtors ; and whether a good 
4 Criſtian biſhop, even ſuppoſing his cauſe to have been wholly right 
de 


and good, ſhould have excommunicated this prince, and laid his own 


country under an interdict in revenge; are queſtions which I will leave to 
Wm the reader's own deciſion. But to ſpeak my mind freely, I think it in- 


confiſtent with the character of a good biſhop, as well as a good chriſ- 
un, to have been ſo implacable and unforgiving, as, when this prince 
ad condeſcended to make up the quarrel upon his own terms, and to 


rights and liberties of the order which he was at the head of, muſt be 


of that zeal. Whatever can be imputed to ignorance, and prejudice of 
opinion, ſhould have its weight in the judgment which we make of 


not a body diftin& from and independent on the ſtate, but a part of 


wer in the civil courts, muſt be imputed to his zeal for the eccleſiaſtio 
liberty, at that time contended for by the ſee of Rome; and was a 
zeal not according to knowlege. But under what ſhade of human 
failty ſhall we cover his riſing up againſt the articles of Clarendon, juſt 
alter he had ſworn to obſerve them, by his appealing to the pope, and 


pals by all that had been practiſed againſt himſelf, to ſuſpend and ex- 


Yor l. s E communicate 
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communicate his brother biſhops, for aſſiſting at a ceremony by the 
king's command, when he himſelf had made it neceflary, by deſert. 
ing from his poſt ; even ſuppofing, which is not true, that he alone 
had a right to crown the king. I believe therefore we muſt take 
BECRKETH out of the niche of ſaints, unleſs zeal for the ſee of Roms 
will wipe oft every ſtain, and cover every crime, and place hin af 
the head of the lift of unworthy prelates. We may ſay, and e 
ought to ſay in his favour, that he made uſe of no fraud nor double 
dealing throwout the conteſt; and that many of his faults were more 
the faults of the age, than of the man. Had he lived in other times 
his zeal might not have been perhaps ſo fiery; and had it not been 
for his zeal, he would have been an honeſter man, and a betty pre- 
late. He was certainly far from deſerving the reputation of a (int , 
and yet it was become a point fo ambiguous, that about fifty year 
after his death, it was the ſubje& of a public diſpute in the univerſi 

of Paris, whether his ſoul was in heaven or hell. In ſhort, I think 
it may be ſaid of BzcxtT, upon an impartial view of his whole con. 
duct, that his good qualities were greatly overſhadowed by his ill 
ones, that he was leſs blameable as a man than as a ſubject, aa} 
ſubject than as a biſhop, and that he was in all reſpects better by na- 
ture than he was by grace. — 1 


Whatever hopes of tranquillity the king might form to himſelf by 
being rid of this great diſturber of his quiet, yet being rid of him in 
this manner, which was barbarous and horrible beyond all excuſe, his} 
majeſty ſoon perceived, that Box ETH when dead would create him 
no leſs trouble than when he was living. His enemies took advantage 
of the murder of the archbiſhop, to blacken the guilt of it, and fix 
it upon the king. They wrote letters to the pope, to draw St. Pr-] 
TER's ſword upon HzNkv, and to think of ſome new and exemplary 
juftice; the univerſal church being concerned in the puniſhment of | 
the crime. This was the French king's exhortation. The archbiſhop | 
of Sens charges the king home with the aſſaſſination of the primate; | 

and moves the pope for an interdi& upon his dominions. Tho it was 
impoſſible to prove that HENRY had any hand in this murder, yet 
his holineſs had a mind however to ſuppoſe him guilty, that he might | 
have an opportunity of humbling this monarch, who had ſo reſo- 
lutely oppoſed the uſurpations of Rome. He ſaw it was a fit junc-} 
ture to wreſt ſome advantages in favour of his ſee, which he ſhould} 
never be able to obtain in a friendly way. Beſides, the court of | 
Rome had reaſon to fear the conſequences of this violence to the 
 archbiſhop's perſon ; leſt it ſhould intimidate their abettors, and make 
them cold in a deſign in which that great prelate had ſo fatally miſ- 
carried. It was therefore highly neceſſary, that the horror of the 
tact ſhould be founded high all over Europe; in order to give W 

world 


world ſuch an idea of it, as might make impreſſions fitted to their 
intended purpoſes. As ſoon as theſe tragical exclamations were ſpread 
abroad, the pope fulminated at Rome; HENRY himſelf was to be 
xcommunicated, and his kingdom put under an interdict, unleſs he 
immediately gave marks of his ſincere repentance. The king fore- 
ing the ill uſe, and the repreſentations which would be made of 
this unlucky affair at the court of Rome, did not without reaſon 
read the iffue of it to himſelf. He therefore took all the ſteps he 
could, to do right to his own honour and innocence ; by ſending 
ambaffadors every where to diſown, and to abhor the fact, and to 
prevent the ill effects of it. An embaſly was diſpatched particularly 
to Rome 3 but the ambaſſadors at their firſt appearance were rudely 
treated, and refuſed an audience; till feeling the pulſe of that court, 
they gained an admiſſion by the expedient of five hundred marks : 
and by making a ſolemn promiſe in their maſter's name in the con= 
ſiltory, that he ſhould abide by the judgment of the church in this 
affair, they prevented the interdict, and excommunication ; a promiſe 
however, which in time entangled the king in ſuch difficulties as he 
was never able to overcome. It was the cauſe of the ſee of Rome, 
and the intereſt of the papacy, for which the late archbiſhop loſt his 
life; and they were reſolved to be well paid for the blood of their 
martyr. If it was true, that the blood of the martyrs of the firſt 
ages was the ſeed of the chriſtian church, it was no leſs true, that 
the blood of BzcxET afforded a plentiful harveſt to the court of 
Rome: and after all the noiſe and clamour which they made about 
his murder, it appears plainly by the iſſue, that their zeal and affec- 
tion for him was only an artifice to ſell his blood the dearer. Tho 
the legates which were ſent into England to enquire into this affair 
had orders to abſolve the king, yet they took depoſitions from all that 
offered them to try to prove him guilty ; that they might enhance 
the favour which the pope was then about to grant him. However, 
after abundance of affected difficulties and delays, he was permitted 
to clear himſelf of the archbiſhop's death, by taking a ſolemn oath, 
that he neither commanded nor aſſented to his aſſaſſination. He then 
publicly declared, that he was extremely ſorry for having been the 
occaſion of it, by the imprudent words he had raſhly dropped, and 
that he was ready to undergo whatever penance the legates of his 
holineſs fhould enjoin him. The reader will eaſily gueſs, that this 
was not a light one. The king was then in Normandy, and the 
terms of his accommodation were drawn up in ſeven articles ; ſome 
of which fo neafly concern the church of England, as make it ne- 
ceſſary that I ſhould inſert them in this hiſtory. The firſt is, that 
the king ſhould never withdraw himſelf from pope ALEXANDER and 
his ſucceſſors, ſo long as they acknowledged him as a catholic king. 
The ſecond obliges him not to hinder appeals himſelf, nor to 3 

| I Others 


9 


himſelf, to go to the holy land in perſon for three years, unleſs diſ. 


death of this unhappy prelate, drew more deſtruction after it, than | 
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others to hinder them ; but that in all eccleſiaſtical cauſes appeal; 
ſhould be freely made to the biſhops of Rome ; provided that an 
one, ſuſpected of ill deſigns againſt the king or kingdom, ſhoul! 
give ſecurity before they departed out of his dominions, to do 1, 
thing prejudicial to either. By the third article, the king engaged 


penſed with by the pope ; and in the mean time that he would main. 
tain for a year two hundred men for that ſervice. The fourth article 
confirmed the pardon of all the adherents of BzcxtT, and a reſtitu- 
tion to the ſee of Canterbury of all that had been taken from it in 
the exile of that prelate. By the laſt, the king was obliged to aboliſh 
all the laws and cuſtoms which had been introduced in his reign to 
the prejudice of the church. Theſe, and the other articles bein 
agreed upon, a council was called; in which the king and the Nor- 
man biſhops and abbots took an oath to adhere to this agreement 
and then all the articles were ſealed with his majeſty's ſeal. Thus the 


all the endeavours of his life, as great and furious as they were; over- | 
whelming the rights of the crown and church, and letting in a ! 
uſurpation which bore down all before it. All that the poor king | 


got in exchange, for granting away every thing that he had been 0 
long contending for, was an abſolution from the legates for a crime * 
of which he had been obliged firſt to ſwear, that he was not guilty, 2 un 
| 55 It hl 
Whilſt Hzxgy the father was making this ill bargain abroad, there _ 
were ſome who were endeavouring all they could to make him ſtill of : 
leſs at home. For the young king HENRY having aſſembled the bi- the 
ſhops of the province and the prior and monks of Canterbury to WM del 
aſſiſt at the choice of a new archbiſhop, the latter demanded a free | prio 
election; that is, in other words, to have the ſole power of election C1 
to themſelves, excluſive of the king, and the biſhops of the pro- the 
vince. But neither the king, nor the biſhops, being willing to give | his 
up their rights, the prior and the monks returned home, without Hex 
proceeding to an election. About three weeks after, they had a ſe- bet 
cond ſummons to court; and continuing ſtiff in their demands, were 18 
referred to HEN RV the father then in N ormandy; where the prior the 
and monks went, to aſſert their right, and their reſolution. The | bri 
king had the example of BET ſo much upon his thoughts, that | the 
he could not but be ſenſible of the importance of this election: and | the 
having experienced what miſeries the pride and bigotry of one me- In 
tropolitan was able to draw upon a kingdom, he was ſo uneaſy from 1 
the apprehenſions of this new diſpute, and was ſo led from the ſteadi- wa 
neſs and reſolution that became his wiſdom and character, that in a | " 


man e unbecoming a prince, he begged the prior to have pit) 
on him, and to uſe his intereſt with the chapter that the biſhop of 22 


BAavgAUX | 
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BarEAUx might be elected. The prior who took his pattern from 
che late archbiſhop, remained inexorable ; and all the addreſs and en- 
reaty of the king ſerved only to puff him up, and to add haughti- 
eſs and inſolence to his obſtinacy. He was therefore ſent back into 
England, to ſee what impreſſion they could make upon him there. 
Upon his return to Canterbury, he had another ſummons from the 
oung king; but not relaxing a tittle from his demands, was again 
ent back to his convent, without any election. One would think 
that the ſpirit of BRK EH had deſcended upon his monks which he 
had left behind him. But however as the deſign which they were 
embarked in was a novelty, they were at laſt ſo much afraid of the 
iſue of it, that they choſe three perſons among themſelves, and ſent 
their nomination to the chief juſtice; defiring the royal affent to one 
of the three. The ſtep was new, and the conſequence of it danger- 
ous; the chief juſtice therefore ſummoned the biſhops of the pro- 
rince, Who accepting Roo RR abbot of BR in Normandy, one of 
thoſe named by the convent, the chief juſtice gave the royal aſſent to 
the election: but Roger refuſing the primacy, either becauſe of the 
circumſtances of the election, or for other reaſons, the ſee of Canter- 
bury remained vacant, at 5 Akt 


In the mean time, a very unhappy miſunderſtanding aroſe between 
the king and his ſons, which inſtead of quieting the diſpute, carried 
it higher; or at leaſt gave ſuch encouragement to the prior and the 
monks, that they made another ſtep towards obtaining the ſole power 
of electing the archbiſhop : and inſtead of acting in conjunction with 
the chief juſtice, and the biſhops of the province, as they had done 
before by returning three for their approbation, they elected RIicHAR⁰ 
prior of Dover; who promiſed fidelity and ſubmiſſion to the king, 
« faving the honour of his order; but without a word of obſerving 
the cuſtoms and the laws of England, as had been uſually done by 
his predeceſſors. Hznxvy however, finding that the convent ſtood in- 
flexible, and that neither threats nor entreaties could bring them to a 
better mind, was obliged to yield to the neceſſity of his affairs, and 
conſented to the election. But before RicHARD could be conſecrated 
the young king interpoſed ; and under a pretence that his father was 
bringing unfit perſons into the church, and that the royal aſſent to 
the election could not be given without him, he ſent a mandate to 
the convent to ſtop proceedings, and appealed to the court of Rome. 
In conſequence of this appeal, the new archbiſhop. repaired thither ; 
where the father eſpouſed, and the fon oppoſed, his cauſe: But the 3" 
pope confirmed the election, conſecrated Rio HARD, and ſent him 1 
back to England with the additional character of his legate. The ſee _ 
of Rome was by this means, and with the king's conſent, let into a oh 
power of confirming the elections of metropolitans - from hence the 144 
Vox. I. ERS = bales | pretence 


36% HI BOOST iet buy 
pretence of confirming dioceſans became eaſy, and to make "RAW 


ſelves judges of all diſputed elections, and at laſt to allume the very Gif. 


poſal of them: in ſhort the miſchiefs are unſpeakable which enſueg 


from that branch of the papal uſurpation; and as the kings of England 
had the diſhonour of opening the way to it, ſo they were not long befor 


they felt the ſmart of it. About the ſame time that Ricuarp was con. 


firmed archbiſhop of Canterbury, the pope iſſued his bulls declaring his 


predeceſſor a martyr and a faint, and appointing the day of his death to 
be received into the calendar. How deſirous ſoever ALEXANDER might | 


be, to ſhew his gratitude to one he was ſo much obliged by, there wa, 
ſtill a neceſſity for the world to be convinced, that God approved the 


cauſe for which he died ; his canonization otherwiſe might be objected N 
to. Accordingly, all on a ſudden, the miracles of the new martyr 
ſhone with ſuch a blaze, that in any other age but that, inſtead of fl. 
tisfying the world, they would have offended it. Neither CHRIST, nor 
his apoſtles, worked ſo many miracles, and ſo great, to prove the truth | 


of chriſtianity, as this new faint performed, to authorize the Privileges 
and immunities of the clergy. There is a ſtory in the monkiſh 


writers of thoſe times, that the king himſelf on his return from Nor- 
mandy, alighting three miles from Canterbury, walked barefoot a 2 | 
pilgrim to pay his devotion at BecxtT's tomb; where he voluntarily | 
ſubmitted to be ſcourged by the monks of the convent. This was a 
diſcipline that was never heard of in the chriſtian church, till the latter 
end of the eleventh century; and if men had not learnt to conſecrate 
their own abſurdities, and to ſet up their own inventions as the ſtandud WM 
of true devotion, it would moſt certainly have continued unknown to 
this very day. It is indeed fo far from the ſcripture method of rechim- 
ing ſinners, that it is difficult to determine, whether this treatment was 

more diſagreeable to the ſpirit of CHRIST, or more reproachful to the | 


majeſty of a king. However had HENRY ſtopped here, the difficulty 


of his circumſtances, and the age he lived in, might have made ſome 
_ apology for him: but fo fatally did his late conceſſions break all his 
meaſures, that he never ſtopped, till he gave the finiſhing ſtroke to that 


intereſt, which deſpoiled his own family, and plunged his poſterity 


into miſchiefs, which the ages paſt had never heard of. But to 


return, 


The king having ſettled his affairs, and received his ſons again into | 
favour, the archbiſhop of CaxTERBURVY called a provincial council, 
which met at Weſtminſter ; where eighteen conſtitutions or canons | 
were agreed upon, collected from the ancient councils, and the latter 
| decrees, and epiſtles, of the biſhops of Rome. The firſt enjoins the | 
celibacy of the clergy, and forbids the ſon to ſuccede the father in any | 
eccleſiaſtical promotion. The ſecond prohibits the clergy. from fre- 
quenting public houſes, unleſs it be on a journey. The third forbids } 

| Ne Rn eccleſiaſticks 
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«cclefiaſticks aſſiſting in the judgment of capital cauſes. The fourth 
enjoins them modeſty in their apparel; and if their hair was long, it 
was to be cropped by the archdeacon. The fifth forbids the biſhops to 
xrdain any that were not of their own dioceſe. The ſixth directs, that 
pleas in criminal matters ſhould not be held in churches or church 
yards, The ſeventh forbids the taking money for chriſm, baptiſm, 
euchariſt, extreme unction, burial, conferring orders, or receiving the 
profeſſion of the religious. The eighth prohibits diſpoſing livings un- 
der the name of dowry or jointures ; and ſelling the preſentations, un- 
der the penalty of forfeiting the advowſon. The ninth forbids the re- 
ligious renting farms; and the tenth the clergy to bear arms. The 
deventh forbids vicars attempting to diſpoſſeſs thoſe whoſe vicars the 

aue. The twelfth enjoins a general payment of tithes. The thirteentl 

requires litigious perſons, who begin ſuits they are caſt in, to pay 
colts. The fourteenth forbids the uſe of any other prefaces, in the 
holidays therein mentioned, brit ſuch as were then in uſe. The fif- 


ſuſpenſion to the prieſt who marries. The ſeventeenth forbids the con- 
ſcration- of the euchariſt in any thing elſe but gold or ſilver. The 


ratiics marriages of minors, which they conſent to, when they come 


to claim the privilege of carrying the croſs in the province of Canter- 
bury, and a metropolitical juriſdiction over the ſees of Lincoln, Cheſter, 
Hereford, and Worceſter. Beſides this; they appealed to the pope 


ſummons. Wherefore the pope ſent a legate, to adjuſt the difference 
between theſe prelates ; by whoſe interpoſition the primate abſolved the 
cergyy whom he had excommunicated, and conſented that St. Oſwalds, 
for the future, ſhould be exempted from the juriſdiction of the ſee of 
Canterbury. As for the other important branch of this controverſy, 
whether the croſs of his grace of York might be ſeen in the province 


0 was to be finally determined, all animoſities between the contending 
„ parties were to be laid aſide; and they were reciprocally to treat each 
1s WW other with all the marks of kindneſs and regard. But the contending 
cr barties were ſo heated with zeal for their ſeveral rights, that notwith- 
ic WM funding this agreement, a quarrel aroſe between them, at a council in 
* the ſame year, about ſitting at the right hand of the legate. The arch- 
c- bichop of Your attempting to thruſt the primate out of his place, who 
ds bad ſeated himſelf according to his priority, the primate's ſervants, in 


reſentment 


teenth forbids the adminiſtering of the facramental bread ſteeped in 
vine. The ſixteenth prohibits clandeſtine marriages, under penalty of 
eighteenth pronounces marnages, without conſent of parties, void; and 


toage. To this ſynod, Roc archbiſhop of York ſent ſome proxies, | 


zainft the archbiſhop of CanTErBURy, who had excommunicated 
ſome clergymen of the province of York; for officiating in the church 
oft. Ofwald's in Glouceſter, and for fefuſing to appear at his grace's 


o Canterbury, this was referred to the deciſion of the archbiſhop of 
Rioan z and for the ſpace of five years, during which the diſpute 
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reſentment of this uſage, treated his grace of York ſo roughly, th 

they threw him down on the pavement; by which he was not a rt 
bruiſed, his habit torn, and his cap broke to pieces. Tho it ſigniße 
little to the reader, whether RocꝝR beat RIicHARD or RICHARD bent 
Rock, yet it imports him to obſerve, what extravagant follies the 


greateſt men run into, when they ſuffer their paſſions to get the better 
of them. 


Whilſt the legate ſtaid in England the old diſpute about the liberty | 

of the clergy was brought under conſideration: and whatever end the 
king and the two archbiſhops might have in bringing him over, the 
ſettlement of this liberty was probably the chief view which the court 
of Rome had in ſending him. As this appears to have been the great 
errand, fo the principal remains that we have of this embaſly, is an 
agreement between the king, and that prelate, in the four following 
articles. I. That no clergyman, for the time to come, ſhould be 
c carried in perſon before any ſecular judge, for any crime or tranf. | 
« greſſion; unleſs for abuſes of the foreſt, or for ſuch ſervices, as by Y 
© reaſon of ſome fee, they owed to the king, or other ſecular lord. 


II. That no archbiſhopric, biſhopric, or abbey, ſhould be detained | | 80 

& jn the king's hands above a year, unleſs there was an apparent neceſ- ow 

« ſity for it. III. That ſuch perſons as ſhould confeſs, or be conviced WM ridec 

ce of having killed a clergyman, ſhould be puniſhed in the preſence af king 

& the biſhop. IV. That a clergyman ſhould not be obliged to defend jp 

e himſelf by duel.” If what has been already related had not enabled | 25 

us to account for this tranſaction, one would ſtand amazed at an at- A 

tempt, to diſcharge the clergy from the laws of the ſtate in which ata 

they live; and much more to find, that this claim was founded Wil 

on a pretended grant of CHRIST; who declared his kingdom * 

was not of this world, and both lived, and died, a great example tb 

of the doctrine which he delivered. But however, the tyrannical op- and 

preſſions, and the cruel uſage, which the clergy afterwards met with | om 

under the papal uſurpations, make it plain that the ſee of Rome, e 

meant nothing more by their zeal, in aſſerting this eccleſiaſtical liberty, lis 

than to cover their own deſigns the better; and to make uſe of the to 

clergy, firſt of all to aſſiſt them in humbling their ſeveral princes, and the 

then to put the yoke about their own necks. The ſecret for the pre- th 

ſent was ſo very artfully covered, that the clergy ſeem to have been very . 

fond of the pretence; which makes it eaſy to account for the condut | . ; 

eee. of them on this article. But one is at a great loſs to diſcover how it Th, 

2s came to paſs, that the kings of England, who could not but ſee the dan- | 
gerous conſequences of this deſign, ſhould be brought at any rate to : 

concur in it. However, if the views of the king hurried him on too 15 

faſt, to ſee the tendency of this encroachment on the rights of princes, | 7 

it is certain that his council did not over ſee the danger, and were WM | 


juſt 
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zuſt to him in their advice. For in his letter to pope Al EX ANDRR, 
upon occaſion of this grant, the king tells him, that the wiſeſt and 
the greateſt men of his kingdom oppoſed it very much. The zeal 
and bigotry of AnszLM, Becker, and a few others, were paſt all 
-xcuſe ; but theſe excepted, it ought always to be remembered to 
the honour of the Engliſh biſhops, that they unanimouſly oppoſed 
every attempt of the ſee of Rome, againſt the rights of the church, 
and the prerogative of the crown. Whoſoever therefore will well 
conſider the ſeries of the hiſtory we have gone through, will ſee rea- 
ſon enough to believe, that the uſurpations of the court of Rome, 
were chiefly, if not entirely owing, to the ill conduct of the preſent, 
and the two preceding monarchs ; who to ſerve ſome preſent turn, or 
to ſtave off ſome impending danger, made ſuch conceſſions to the 
apoſtolic chamber, as in time deſtroyed their own authority; and ſo 
put it out of their power to preſerve the rights of the church of Eng- 


land. I have no need to point out the particular inſtances of theſe 


falſe politicks : they have been already taken notice of in the preced- 
aber | ſal Gere go on ih th billy. 


80 unhappy was the condition which England by theſe means at this 
time was in, that the intereſts of the church and ſtate became now di- 
ided: the one headed by the biſhops of Rome, and the other by the 


| kings; and in the ſequel we are to ſee theſe two ſeparate powers for 


eyer jarring againſt each other. What was yet more unfortunate, the 
ergy, who of all men ought to be moſt tender of the peace and ho- 
nour of their country, were by theſe unhappy changes, put under a 
fatal neceſſity of becoming parties in an unnatural and ſcandalous uſur- 
ration of the rights of the crown and church of England : and whoſo- 
ever is to be blamed for letting in that uſurpation, the clergy are never 
o be excuſed, for what they afterwards contributed to make it laſting 
and inſufferable. Whilſt the court of Rome was every day making 
ome new advances in their deſign of ſubjecting princes to the papacy, 
they did not forget to humble and mortify their biſhops ; and with 
this view, they took all occaſions to encourage thoſe, who attempted 
to break thro the ancient diſcipline of the church. About this time, 
the archbiſhop of CanTERBURY had a flagrant proof of the inclinations 


of that court, in a diſpute” occaſioned by the vanity and ambition of 
his monks ; in which he not only ſaw his authority diſobeyed, and the 
olfender ſupported in his rebellion, but even put in a condition to hold 


him at defiance, and to inſult him in the convent of his own cathedral. 
The monks having driven out their former prior, and by their intereſt 
at Rome got him deprived, they choſe one RoGER in his room; who, 
requiring the archbiſhop to come to Canterbury to give him his be- 
nediction, was told, that it was the duty of the priors of monaſteries, 
o attend the archbiſhop wherever he ſhould appoint. Nevertheleſs 

dor n 
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the primate conſented to go down, and humour this haughty prior; 
provided he would make the fame profeſſion of canonical obedienc. 
to his grace, as had been always made to his predeceffors. But th 
archbiſhop's condeſcenſion fpoiled the prior's temper ; and inſtead 0 
winning him over to the fide of humility, made him till more in. 
ſolent and inflexible. What does he do therefore, but poſt away t 
Rome, where he knew he ſhould meet with friends too powerful for 
the primate ? and he was not diſappointed. He Wan to England 
with the ring and mitre, the enſigns of his authority, and with , 
mandate from the pope; requiring the archbiſhop to go down to the 
monaſtery and give the prior his benediction without any profeſſion of 
canonical obedience being made to him by the prior. The archbiſhop 
was true to the rights of his poſt, and refuſed to obey a mandate 10 
derogatory to his authority: the prior therefore went back again to 


Rome, and there received his benediction. The refuſal of the arch. gume 
biſhop however was not to eſcape unpuniſhed : the pope pretended v {ves 
confirm the ſcheme of GREGOR the great, and to determine that the that! 
two archbiſhops ſhould have precedence according to the priority of to th 
their conſecration : yet it does not appear that this conſtitution an- Nit is 
ſwered any other end, than to perpetuate the quarrel upon this ſub- bor tt 
ject, and to make the preſent primate uneaſy. At the ſame time, / opini 
a conſtitution directed to the biſhops of the province of Canterbury, of a 
he tells them, that tho their archbiſhop as metropolitan had no coo- der 
nizance of things ariſing in their dioceſes but when brought to him forgo 
by appeals, yet as legate he had cognizance of every thing in the fit tte p 
| inſtance, and commands them therefore quietly to ſubmit, and to ad! 
ſuffer the cauſes to be brought to his legate 3 or in other words, Engl 
quietly to yield up their rights and authority, as a facrifice to the n w 

_ ufurpation which was now too ſtrong to be reſiſted. This was the vic 
return which the court of Rome made to the biſhops, who had nei- that 
ther courage wiſdom nor virtue enough to defend their metropolitans : WM =! t 
if they had any favour it was only this, to ſee the authority of the | erhilt 
crown, and the rights of the national church, periſh firſt; and to forhi 
be themſelves the laſt devoured. N : Mee OY 00 

| | om 

Whilſt theſe things were doing in England, the French king, and port 
HENRY, had been prevailed upon by the addreſs and intrigues of WW Ano 
| ALEXANDER'S legate, who had made a peace between them, to turn V 
their arms againſt the inhabitants of the ſouthern parts of France, Wi bm 
who had yet preſerved the purity of their religion, and to attempt blcat 
their converſion with fire and ſword. The deſolation and ſlaughter indu 
made by this direction, under a pretence of zeal for religion, was 0 lo th 
give the world an idea of the gentleneſs and compaſſion which the) * 


were to expect from the eccleſiaſtical monarchs. To give them like- 
wiſe an opinion of the glory of that court, and of the advance lay 
ET , which 
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which had been made in the 


ſupremacy, the pope iſſued out his 


| ſummons to the weſtern biſhops, to attend at a general council, which 
3 bk intended to bold at Rome in the beginning of the year eleven 


hundred and feventy-nine. There were probably ſome alive in this 
kingdom at that time, who could remember the fruitleſs attempts of 
GezcoRY the ſeventh to convene the Engliſh biſhops to his councils ; 
and with what contempt his threats were treated by this church: and 


| do ſome of the Englith bithops, aſſiſted at the councils of Rheims 
ad Tours, yet it was chiefly, if not entirely owing, to the unlucky 
e rcumftances of the princes then on the throne, rather than to any 


opinion of the rights of the pope of Rome to convene them. But 
now a new face of things preſents itſelf; and we are to behold the 


1 WT inceſt of the papacy carried to fuch a height, as that the ill-judged 
Wh conpliances of the king's for their own intereſt were now made ar- 
: ouments for their duty; and the ſame men, who had created to them- 


{elves this power over princes, had affurance enough to tell the world, 


F so this ſtate, the pope appeared at the head of a council, conſiſting 
tz fd of above three hundred biſhops, and profeſſedly convened 
_ WH for the ſuppreſſion of hereſy. It is probable that this was the real 
nion of the men who called this council; for hereſy was a word 
„e bad ſound, and applied to every thing which the ſee of Rome 
„add not approve of. The archbiſhop of CaxTER BURY had not yet 
* forgot the treatment, which his holineſs gave him in his conteſt with 
bie prior ; and tho he was got as far as Paris in his way to Rome, yet 
to ad ſo little regard to the ſummons, that he went no further. Four 
; WW Engliſh biſhops however had zeal enough to attend upon this council; 
ie n which ſome of the canons breathe ſo much the air of the court 
ic ich formed them, againſt the natural rights of ſtates and princes, 
ht notwithſtanding the then embroiled condition of Chriſtendom, 
11 nd the ſucceſſes of the papacy, one is amazed to ſee ſuch doctrines 
he chibited to the world by chriſtian prelates. The ſecular power was 


ſordid to judge the perſons of the clergy under the penalty of excom- 
munication 3 to impoſe taxes on their eſtates, or to take any thing 
from them, but when the purſes of the laity were infufficient to ſup- 


WJ port the public burdens, and the clergy voluntarily offered their aid. 
of other canon calls for the extirpation of hereticks by the civil 
m power; forbids princes to cheriſh them im their own houſes, or to 
ce, bermit them to live in their dominions; and requiring them to con- 
wt . fleate the goods of fuch, and to make them flaves, grants the fame 
ter ndulgences to thoſe who take arms againſt hereticks, as were granted 
to Wl thoſe who engaged againſt infidels. This, it muſt be confeſſed, is 
hey a firange ſcene to us, who behold it at a diſtance ; that an aſſembly 


law of religion, which requires ſubjection to the higher powers; and 


11 


that it was a power which came from Gop. Things being brought 


« chriſtian biſhops ſhould unanimouſly agree to contradi& a great 
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happy ſhare, in the compaſs of a few years, it is time now to re. 


in the ſame ſynod in which they affirmed, that princes had nothin 
to do with religious matters, and had no authority over their de, 
they ſhould call upon them to ſuppreſs hereticks, make them 
judges of diſputed doctrines, and command them to exerciſe a power 
which they had forbidden them to pretend to. But the truth of the 
matter is, the court of Rome having broken the ſecular power, over. 
whelmed all the ancient order of the chriſtian church, and raiſed the 
ſpiritual monarchy to ſuch a height, it was now reſolved to bear no 
more oppoſition ; but to ſubdue thoſe by force, who would not be 
deluded into their intereſt. Having followed four of the Engliſh bi. 
ſhops to this council, to give the reader a view of the original and 
ſecret ſprings of thoſe principles, which occaſioned ſo many miſchieſs 
to the world, and of which this church and nation had a very un 


turn, and ſee what was doing in England. About this time, the 


1 


cc 


4. 


monks of Malmſbury having elected a new abbot, in contempt of .N 
the biſhop of SaLiszusy their dioceſan, the abbot got a clandeſtine m e 
benediction from the biſhop of Landaff ; and to juſtify their diſobe. then 
dience, the monks redoubled their guilt by forging charters to de- thor! 
fend it. The biſhop of Sai1szuURy complaining to the archbiſhop of WM ©! B 
this encroachment, which touched a ſore of his own that was not empt 
healed about the prior of Canterbury, it gave occaſion to an excel- Jett 
lent epiſtle to pope ALEXANDER from that prelate : in which, with Vas. 
the freedom that became his rank and character, he repreſents the ine 
| wickedneſs and the miſchiefs of thoſe exemptions, which the court mate 
of Rome had granted. He tells him * that obedience, which is the WM © | 
« cement of ſociety, is grown an unfaſhionable reſtraint ; and that Wi © |: 
< the abbots relaxing the diſcipline of the cloiſter give pleaſure and 6 . 
fancy their utmoſt range. As for the monks, that they ſpend ther Wl © 
« time in idleneſs; they live perfectly at diſcretion, without any thing en 
of precedent, or authority, to keep them in order : and if *D 
<« your holineſs,” ſays he, © does not give check to theſe diſorders, | ſhop 
« and ſtep in with a reaſonable relief, it is to be feared that as the FM 
| © abbots have revolted from their biſhops, the biſhops may practiſe © 
« upon the example, and the deans and archdeacons may take the WW © © 
fame liberty with the biſhops. I humbly conceive, that thoſe who Wl © + 

c are in the ſupreme poſt of authority ſhould conſider theſe things ; | *Y 
and take care that injury and encroachment ſhould not flow in . 
upon us from the fountain of power and law ; from whence jul- WI © 
<« tice and equity is expected. If a man might ſpeak his thoughts, 9 
e theſe ſtrains of authority are by no means ſerviceable to the biſhops } 24 
« of Rome: and if that latitude is taken in the church, which WI * \ 
« would not paſs without cenſure in the ſtate, muſt it not be a ble- | ſua 
e miſh upon the ſpiritual adminiſtration ? But the exemptions were {WI dhe 


ſo far from anſwering the pretended end, that they expoſed the re- in 
| 9 . 6“ ligious | 
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1 
« Jigious to greater trouble and charge, than if they were ſubje& to 
'S Wl che regular courſe of government; ſo that the wiſer and better 


« houſes, if they had exemptions, threw them up ; and it was only 


u i « the proud and vicious part of the religious who contended for theſe 
X 6 exemptions 3 ſuch as the abbot of Malmſbury, who had declared, 
l « that for the yearly payment of one ounce of gold, they might 


f purchaſe their freedom at the court of Rome.” There is fo much 
ood ſenſe and courage in this remonftrance from the archbiſhop, 
that I thought the reader would be pleaſed with this extract from it. 


n But addreſſes of this kind to the apoſtolic ſee, were of no more ef- 
1 ea than pouring ſupplications into the graves of, dead. The long 
WY vithed for monarchy was now juſt at hand; and they knew at Rome, 


nary powers of the church and ſtate. 


The exemptions of the clergy from the ſecular power, which ma. 
ny of them ſeemed ſo fond of, were of much ſuch advantage to 
them, as the exemptions of monaſteries to the religious from the au- 


y thority of their biſhops. It was now but ten years ſince the death 
of BickeT, and ſince the king had granted the clergy a general ex- 


emption from the civil power, except in the abuſes of his foreſt : and 


jet this great privilege, which had made the archbiſhop a faint, and 


vas eſteemed the great branch of the eccleſiaſtical liberty, was by this 
he time become ſo apparent a diſadvantage to the clergy, that the pri- 
© WW mate paſſionately laments their condition, in a letter to the biſhops 
e of WINCHESTER, ELy, and Noxwien. He complains, © that. if a 
Wa © [ow, or the meaneſt among the laity, was murdered, the offender. 
d « was preſently put to death: whereas if a prieſt or clergyman of 
ir | « whatever rank is murdered, excommunication is all the puniſh- 


ment; and ſo the ſtealing a ſheep or a: goat is more ſeverely. pu- 


* 
u © niſhed than the murder of a prieſt. But this, ſays the archbi- 
„hop, © and what is ſtill more inſupportable, is nothing but what 
be ve have deſerved by our ambitious uſurping an authority which no 
i * way belonged to us: for by that accurſed juriſdiction, which we 
he WW © have fo preſumptuouſly aſſumed, we have. provoked Gon and the 
king; and opened a ſafe way to the laity to pour out their malice 
; WHY © vpon. the clergy. Thus a very learned and worthy prieſt was lately 
in WW © murdered at Wincheſter, by a man and his wife who do not deny 
the fact; but the murderer is going away to Rome, and makes 
ts, no doubt, but by proſtituting his wife who: is a handſome woman, 
ps * that he ſhall not only obtain the abſolution of that court, but be 
ch well paid alſo for his journey thither. The clergy, fondly per- 
c- ſuading themſelves; that their liberties could no where be fo ſafe, as in 
rc Wl he keeping of the apoſtolic chamber, who had appeared fo zealous 
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that it was raiſed, and muſt be ſupported, on the ruins of the ordi- 


in contending for them, had in one of their councils made a canon, 


_ clergy laid violent hands upon them; and having ſatiated their te- 
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which the reader may remember, ce that whoſoever #hould lay violent 
ec hands upon a clergyman ſhould be excommunicated, and not ab. 
« ſolved but by the biſhop of Rome himſelf, or in his preſence“ 
The conſequence of this was, thoſe who had a quarrel with tlie 
venge, went away to Rome, where money eaſily procured an abſolu- 
tion, and an abſolution hardened them in their wickedneſs, and pre- 
pared them for freſh miſchief, when freſh reſentments required it 
But J muſt return to give the eoncluſion of the primate's letter, He 
entreats the biſhops © to think of ſome way to put a ſtop to this miſ. 
« chief before it is become incurable : in his own opinion howerer 
« there was no other way likely, but by reſtoring the rights of the 
« crown, and leaving things to their ancient channel ; for thus the 
« royal and ſacerdotal power will be mutually uſetul to each other, 
« and Gop and Carsar will have their due. Whilſt the cenſures of | 


© the church bring the criminal to repentance, the ſanctions of the 


« prince may have their effects on his body, or eſtate; which will 
be ſo far from puniſhing men twice for the ſame fault, that this | 


conjunction of the offices and cenſures of the church with the ci. | 


« vil ſanction, alone completes the puniſhment of the offender.” | 
Why the archbiſhop writes this letter to the three prelates only abcre- 
mentioned, it is difficult to determine: but the reaſon is not far to 
ſeek why theſe are marked out particularly in a complaint to the ſe | 


of Rome, as men that embarraſſed themſelves too much with ſecular 


affairs, and lived at court to the neglect of their epiſcopal duty: and | 


why the pope ſhould write them a ſevere reprimanding letter, for pre- 
ferring the buſineſs of the world to that of their character. The re- 
proach of court biſhops was never heard of from Rome, for having | 

the ear of their princes, and aſſiſting in their councils, if that intereſt } 


was made uſe of to ſerve the ends of the holy ſee: and therefore it 
is probable, that being ſenfible of the weight and wiſdom of the arch- 
biſhop's reaſoning, theſe prelates had been true to the honour of their | 

country, and the rights of the crown, "notwithſtanding the new 


maxims of eccleſiaſtical liberty. The archbiſhop however tock up | 


the complaint, and giving ſome ftrokes of fatyr againſt the informers, 


writes to the pope in vindication of the prelates with oreat ſpirit = 


vigour. But this was not the only inftance of that archbiſhop wil- 


dom and integrity ; neither did he confine himſelf to the rights of } 


the crown, and of his own order. He aſſerted likewiſe the rights of | 
the lower clergy, againſt the uſurpations of the court of Rome; 'who | 
had exempted the lands, given to ſome new orders of monks,” from 
the payment of tithes! In an epiftle to an Engliſh abbot of the Cil- | 

terctan order, he tells him, © that tho the pope had exempted them | 
« when they were poor and few at their firſt beginning, to provide 
« for their neceffities, yet now they were grown numerous andi their 


« poſe 
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at , poſſeſſions great, this privilege was no longer the inffrument of re- 
b. (c lioion; but ſerved the | purpoſes of ambition and therefore they 
„ vere bound in conſcience not to take the tithes, which of right be- 
de « longed to other men.“ He concludes with affuring the abbot, 


« that if | thoſe of his order perſiſted in this ſacrilege, he would ex- 
communicate every one who ſhould pretend to give, or fell them 
« lands, diſcharged from tithes; and did not doubt of the aſſiſtance 
« and ſupport of the ſecular power. How many. miſchiefs and ſcan- 
dals might have been prevented, if this able upright prelate had come 
foner into the primacy, or had had power enough to put a ſtop to 
this ſpiritual fupremacy in the apoſtolic ſee ! But it was now too late to 


er 

de ccrmonſtrate againſt an authority which was become paſt reſiſtance. 

N 12 2 1 1 T 119 1. 

T, In ſome of the fits of good humour which ALEXANDER was in with 
of e king, he had conſented that the ſee of Lincoln ſhould be filled by 

e Wi Grorny, one of the natural ſons of his majeſty, tho he was under age; 

Il and he accordingly enjoyed the revenues of it. But having continued 
is WY thus to poſſeſs the temporalities without being ordained or conſe- 
i- crated, a complaint was made of it to the pope, as a very indefenſible 
he practiſe. The pope, upon this, ſent an order to the archbiſhop not to 
. admit of any further excuſes from GEO RV, but to preſs him to this al- 
0 ternative 3 either to qualify himſelf immediately and complete his cha- 
e cer, or elſe to reſign the biſhopric into the archbiſhop's hands. He 
i WW choſe the laſt for ſome reaſon or other; tho plainly not for that, which 
d bose of our hiſtorians gives, © as thinking it an employment above his 
e management, becauſe he ſoon after accepted of the ſee of Vork. 
- As the pope was at this time in friendſhip with the king, there does 


not ſeem to be any other reaſon for preſſing upon his ſon in this manner, 
but the rectitude of the thing itſelf: and to do the duty of an hiſtorian 


|= of pope ALEXANDER. Had che exertion of his power as ſpiritual mo- 
r arch, been always, or even generally, employed to fuch a laudable 
W purpoſe,” I ſhould have related it with more pleaſure than I have now 
p Wi iefieded on it with aſperity. This was one of the laſt acts of this pre- 
„ bse relating to the church of England; as he was ſoon after called to 
d die an account of his conduct in the other world. He had fate two 
ad twenty years in the papal chair; and had raiſed the power of his 


people of Rome. To this end he applied to the king, and clergy of 
England, for their aſſiſtanee; and fo artfully rep! 
St. Pyr EN, according to their uſual eant when their ambition and autho- 
rity were tefiſted; that the king and clergy reſolved upon raifing money 
for his ſervice. The application; and occaſion however; were new and 
unprecedented; and as the biſhops were not ignorant of the ſpirit and 


3 


by giving every one his due, I mention this to the honour and advantage 


court to ſueh a height, that his ſucceſſor Lvervs had no ſooner mount- 
ed the throne, than he reſolved to leſſen the power of the ſenate and 


fully repreſented the dangers of 


_ addreſs 
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addreſs of the court they had to deal with, they entreated the king ty 
make a preſent to the pope in his own and their name, for which the 
would be anſwerable; and that the legates might not be permitted x 
come into England to receive it, * left this example ſhould be gray, 
« into cuſtom to the prejudice of the kingdom. But this precaution 
came too late to be of uſe ; and this very aid gave beginning to a pre 
tence, for raiſing money on the Engliſh clergy, which in time proyey' 
the heavieſt and worſt oppreſſion that the Engliſh clergy ever kney 
Thus whilſt ſome of that body, unwarily diſputed the rightful power 
of their prince, and diſturbed the peace of their country, under a co. 
lour of preventing the encreaſe of the ſecular power, they rendered the; 


' whole order an unpitied facrifice to the rapine and oppreſſions of the 


eccleſiaſtical monarchy. In the beginning of the next year, the arch- 
biſhop of CanTERBURY was taken out of the world; after filling that 
high ſtation above nine years, with great ſatisfaction to the king, much 
honour to himſelf, and with more advantage to England, than could 
have been expected from one, who was elected to that chair, by a party 
which trod in the ſteps of his predeceſſor Bzcxer. The late pretences 
to eccleſiaſtical liberty had by this time produced a ſpirit fo oppoſite to 


the intereſts of civil government, that the ſame reaſons which led thoſe, 


who wiſhed well to their country, to honour the memory of this primate, 
prevailed on others to aſperſe and blacken it. His enemies indeed al- 
low. him, to have been very humble and inoffenſive, and to have eu- 
pended in a proper manner the revenues of the archbiſhopric : but they 
complain of his feeble paſſive conduct, and conniving at the injuries 
done to the church, by the crown, with too much indifference. Had 
this prelate been as paſſive under the violent uſurpations of the court of 


Rome, as they repreſent him under the king's meaſures, I believe we! 


ſhould have heard no blemiſh in the character of archbiſhop Ricaazy, | 


If the death of this good : prelate put an end to all his d it had 
a different effect upon king HENRY] whoſe affairs were much embroiled 


by it. For the king appointing a council to meet at Reading to eledt 


a ſucceſſor to the primacy, a diſpute aroſe, as before in the laſt vacan- 
cy, between the biſhops of the province, and the proctors for the monks | 
of Canterbury, which fruſtrated any choice. Another council was 
ſome time after appointed to meet at London for this purpoſe; where | 
the biſhops not only ayowed their rights, but pretended to a priority of | 
ſuffrage in the election; whilſt the monks denied both the one and the 


other, and challenged the ſole right to themſelves, by virtue of a parti- 


cular charter from the king. HENRY, it ſeems, not conſidering bow 
far the honour and intereſt f of | the church and | nation were concerned | 
in the choice of biſhops, had imprudently given up one of the moſt im- 
portant rights of his crown, to the humour, or the deſigns of a body | 
of men, who had little deſerved his confidence; and now was ſenſible 


he 
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he could not be ſafe without the power he had given away. There- 


ſore having fixed his thoughts on BALD WI x biſhop of Worceſter, the 


biſhops of the province proceeded to ele& him primate, and the king 


gave his aſſent. The monks, on the other hand, denied the biſhops 
night, declared the election void, and braved the king with his own 
charter. The king, foreſeeing the conſequences of this diſpute, went 
down to Canterbury; and tho he forgot his character, and ſtooped be- 
low his dignity to entreat a parcel of monks, yet all that he could ob- 
tin by his condeſcenſion, was, that taking no notice of the paſt elec- 
tion, the convent promiſed to chooſe BaLpwin for their archbiſhop. 


A council being accordingly met a third time at Weſtminſter, the prior 


and monks elected that prelate, the biſhops of the province choſe him 
a ſecond time, and the king a ſecond time gave his aſſent. But the 
new primate perceiving the obſtinate and contentious ſpirit of the con- 
rent, and how dangerous it might be to the nation, if the election to 
that truſt ſhould always continue in that body, he projected an expedi- 
ent which might either reduce them to their duty, or elſe in time put 
it entirely out of their power to do any miſchief. To this purpoſe, 
BalbwIN propoſed building a college for ſecular canons, at Hacking- 
ton, within a mile of Canterbury; and the better to cover the ſecret, 
to pull down the church which was dedicated to St. STEPHEN, and hav- 


nour of St. STEPHEN and St. Tyomas the late martyr ; whoſe memory 
ſtill made ſo great a blaze in chriftendom. The king was eaſily per- 
ſuaded to give his conſent and approbation to the defign : and the ap- 


dertaking, that pope URBAN, who had ſucceded Lucius, not only 
commiſſioned him to purſue his model, but aſſigned him a fourth part 
of the offerings made at BzcxeT's tomb, for the better carrying on of 
the work. But all the precaution of the archbiſhop did not hide the 
ſecret from the eye of the monks. They ſaw even more than he intended 


bilbop. They filled the nation with clamours againſt his perſon ; 
very being of chriſtianity had depended upon the power and the wealth 


of the monks of Canterbury. They not only applied to the king, and 
called in all the religious to their aid, but they magnified the zeal of 


thoſe who diſtinguiſhed themſelves in this diſpute, as tho they had been 


martyrs and confeſſors for CHRIST. The court of Rome however was 
their ſure refuge, and thither they ſent an appeal: and all that the proc- 
tors of the archbiſhop could alledge in favour of the work, which was 


tavoured by the king, and the provincial biſhops, was in eftect to con- 
irm the infinuations of the convent, that they were entered into mea- 
Vol. I. "$1 I | {ures 


ing beautifully rebuilt it, to dedicate that, and the college, to the ho- 


pearances looked ſo honourably, and gave ſo good a colour to the un- 


by it: and the impreſſions they were under put them upon all the 
ways that could be thought of to break the deſigns of the arch- 


and made ſuch heavy outcries againſt his undertaking, as if the 


in a manner finiſhed, ſignified nothing. To ſay that the deſign was 
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| fide of the monks, revoked his own bull in favour of the archbiſho 


built one of wood, and refuſed to appear himſelf, as the Pope had 
in another bull againſt the building, and appointed three abbots his le. 
ed to execute the inſtrument from Rome, the primate not only ſerred 
granted againſt the prior and convent to appear at the king's bench, 


had done; even to unhallow the ground which he had conſecrated, 
and to ſuſpend all who ſhould preſume to officiate in the new ereded 


unlucky change gave the finiſhing ſtroke to BaLDwIx's undertaking; 
on his fide, by the oppoſition of the monks and their intereſt in the! 
court of Rome, the archbiſhop was obliged to give up his deſign at 
HFackington, and to demoliſh the buildings which he had erected. But 
that he might not loſe all the fruits of his great expence, he bought 


timber and materials intended for his new foundation, he began that 


years; and it ended as much to the uneaſineſs and indignity of the king 


of Canterbury. 


that time: the undutifulneſs and oppoſition of his own children, tho 


Engliſh nation. A tenth of, all the revenues, and of all moveables 
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ſures to break the monaſtic intereſt, and conſequently that of the court 
of Rome. This awakened therefore ſo much the jealouſy of that court 
that UzBax in ſpite of every thing, determined immediately on the 


and commanded him to reſtore the monks whom he had ſuſpended 6 
appealing to the holy ſee. But BALDWI , after all, purſued his under. 
taking: and becauſe he had not ſtone enough ready for the chapel, he 
commanded, to anſwer to the appeal. The pope therefore thundereg 
oates to ſerve the monition on the archbiſhop : but when they atten pt- 
them with an inhibition from the lord chief juſtice, but a writ was ao 
From this oppoſition the pope acquired more ſpirit ; he commanded 


the archbiſhop to demoliſh his work, and make void every thing he 


church. But this prelate dying ſoon after, and being ſucceded by Gz-! 
GoRy the eighth, who did not run into the violence againſt the ſecular 
power to which the Hildebrandine ſpirit had led his predeceſſors, theach-Y 
biſhop's buſineſs took another turn, and the monks loſt their cauſe, In 

a ſhort time after his elevation to the popedom, GRRGORV died; and 
CLEMENT, a man of the old ſtamp, filled St. PzTzx's chair. This 


and notwithſtanding he had the king, and biſhops, and ſecular clergy | 


the manor of Lambeth of the church of Rocheſter ; and with the 


building which has ſince been made a palace for his ſucceſſors in the 
primacy. Thus ended a conteſt which had been carrying on for four 


and clergy of England, as to the honour and ſatisfaction of the monks 


But this was not the only cauſe of diſquiet which HENRY had at 


he had always got the better of it, ſat heavy upon his mind; and an | 
expedition to Paleſtine, which the court of Rome had now engaged 
him to undertake, drew greater miſeries ſtill upon his family, and the | 


and chattels, both of the clergy and laity, thoſe excepted who under- 
| * 


took 
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1, 
it ook the expedition in perſon, was levied with ail poſſible rigour 
, bowout the kingdom. But whilſt this was carrying on, it pleaſed 


Coo to put an end to the life of this prince, after a long unfortunate 


p, (bien of five and thirty years. The beginning of it was full of glory 
r o himſelf, and proſperity to his dominions. But that fatal quarrel 
im Becker, which created him fo much uneaſineſs, and which led 
he him in the end to ſacrifice the rights of the crown of England to the 
ad boboes of eſtabliſhing his family in it, brought ſuch a reverſe of for- 
d ane to this prince, that from being the happieſt, the moſt powerful, 
e- 


the moſt feared abroad, and the moſt reſpected at home, of any mo- 


t- darch in Europe, he was ſcarce a king in his own kingdom. What 
ed ich the papal uſurpations, which had transferred the allegeance of 
% de clergy from the ſecular power to the ſee of Rome, and what with 
h, the diſobedience of his own children, for whoſe ſake he had ſtooped 
d oo many indignities from that ſee, injurious to himſelf and to the 
he crown he wore, he had at laſt but little of the fear, and leſs of the 
d, WWW love, of his Engliſh ſubjects. Notwithſtanding the greatneſs of his 
ed ccnius, for which all our hiſtorians have extolled him, yet he let in 
:- hore miſchiefs to this church and nation, than the weakeſt of his 


predeceſſors had ever done before him. There was fo great a mixture 


-b vices and virtues in this prince, that it is a very difficult thing to | 
In ge a general character that will exactly ſuit him. Had he had leſs | 
nd ambitious views for his children, and more ſteadineſs and reſolution {4 
10 WW to withſtand the encroachments of the church of Rome, there are 14 
4 ew princes who have made a better figure on the Engliſh throne, 4 
Yan Henzy would have done. But the tame ſubmiſſion which he 1 
be rad to the court of Rome, in order to ſecure the crown to his fa- 0 
at emily, not only deprived it of ſome of its beſt and moſt valuable 14 
ut nights, but gave a beginning to thoſe miſeries which the nation groaned | 
ht under for ſome ages, and of which his own two ſons in particular [| 
ic dad a double ſhare. This is ſuch a ſtain upon the political part of _—_ 
at bis character, for which indeed he is celebrated by every writer, as in 1 
ic my own opinion no other part of his conduct can ever wipe away: 1 
ur and this is not the only one. His cruel uſage of the unhappy fo- 14 
6 reigners, under the name of Hereticks, who came into England to 
s uoid the perſecution of their own country, whoſe opinions gave no Wy 
WT liurbance to his government, and who were in themſelves very peace- | 00 
be and inoffenſwe, was not more a reproach to him as a king and 14 
a a chriſtian, than as a ſound and able politician. Political wiſdom ſhould Wt 
10 WT have the good and well being of ſocial life for its great object: and _ 
an 1108 


the frame of any government muſt be very ill contrived, which can- 


el not ſubſiſt in peace and ſafety without violating the laws of Gop. In i l 
he . other reſpects, HENRY was not wanting in tenderneſs and compaſſion; N 
es which leaves his treatment of theſe unhappy ftrangets without the 1 
cscuſe of temper and conſtitution. He took widows, orphans, and 
ok i 5 "0 diſtreſſed 
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diſtreſſed people, under his own immediate protection; and provide 1 
particularly for the relief of thoſe who had ſuffered ſhipwreck, 71, 
he had great perſonal courage, yet his natural diſpoſition led him tn 
peace and quietneſs ; and as he was tender of the lives of his ſubjeqʒ 
he never expoſed them to the chance of war without an abſolute his 
ceſſity. In times of public tranquillity, he applied himſelf to letters 
and {tudy, in which he had made a great progreſs; and if his reipn 
was not anſwerable to his abilities, his ill ſucceſs, humanly Ipeaking 
muſt be attributed to his love for his children, which got the bette 
of his underſtanding, and put him upon thoſe compliances with the 
court of Rome, which was the bane of all his glory. Whether it 
was really a love of his children at the bottom, which made him ſo 
deſirous of their proſperity ; or whether it was only his own ambition, 
' which prompted him to acquire, and ſecure to his family, as many 
dominions and as much power as he could, will perhaps admit of 
ſome diſpute ; when his conſtant courſe of lewdneſs, which ſtirred! 
up his children againſt him in reſentment of their mother's ill uſage, 
and his ambitious temper are recollected. Never ſatisfied with lore 
or empire, he ſpent his whole life in purſuing new conqueſts in both, 
In ſhort the luſtre of his reign was ſullied by the effects of his paſſion 
0 in theſe two inſtances; and merely thro the ambition of making his] 
* Houſe illuſtrious, from being a very formidable, he became a very 
[ſt feeble prince, and his beloved ſon Joan proved a diſhonour to the 
monarchy and the Engliſh nation. Few princes in our hiſtory hare 
had a longer reign, a 1 85 reputation for abilities and endowments, 
or a greater extent of dominion than Henry the ſecond: and jet 
with all theſe advantages, many Engliſh monarchs have been happier 
in themſelves, and a greater bleſſing to their ſubjects. Upon the! 
whole it may be ſaid of him in a few words, that as his virtues aroſe 
more from his natural.temper than from any principle of religion, ſo 
his vices were owing more to his conſtitution than to any iniquity of 
i his heart; and with very kind intentions towards his family and his 
| people, he was the unfortunate occaſion of many miſchiefs to them 
55 5 35 N 


His eldeſt ſon Richaxp being with his father in Normandy at the 
time of his death, came over ſoon after into England; and was 
crowned at Weſtminſter, by the archbiſhop of CanTzzzusy, with- | 
out the leaſt diſturbance. The new king took the uſual oath at his 
coronation to protect the church in her eſtates, and to continue the 
cuſtomary privileges of the clergy. However the archbiſhop took the | 


oat 
freedom to tell him, that few of the monarchs had made a conſcience | i 
of keeping this oath ; and therefore he muſt conjure him in the name bil 
of Gop, to obſerve the engagements he was entered into, upon bis ch. 


taking upon him the royal authority: to which RIcHARD 0 an- 
| 9 wer, 
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ger, © that by God's aſſiſtance he would punctually perform them 


« all.“ The late king his father had made great preparations for the 
expedition to the holy land ; and it had been happy for this nation if 
hat deſign had died with him. But RIichARD, having taken the 
roſs in his father's life-time, the ceremony of his coronation was 
hardly over, when that deſign was revived, and puſhed on with all 
the vigour that was natural to a young prince of courage. The af- 
airs therefore which required cool and deliberate counſels were hur- 
ed on too faſt ; and there was not that care taken, in the ſettlement 
of the government, which to a new reign is neceſſary. In the filling 
up the vacant biſhopricks and abbeys, which was a thing of no ſmall 
importance, and which was one of the firſt things he did in the bu- 
ſneſs of the church, he very imprudently gave the archbiſhopric of 


York to Georsy his natural brother; who had refuſed to take orders 


for the ſee of Lincoln, and againſt whoſe election, the biſhops of 
DuzuAu, and SALISBURY, and the dean and chapter of York, ap- 
pealed to the pope. This promotion revived likewiſe the old contro- 


rely between the archbiſhop ; BaLpwin demanded that the elected 


prelate ſhould come to him to receive the order of prieſthood, and 
after that his conſecration ; and make profeſſion of canonical obe- 
dience to the ſee of Canterbury. On the other hand, GOR in- 
ſited on the rights and privileges of his ſee ; and receiving the orders 
of prieſthood from the biſhop of Candida Caſa in Scotland, went to 
Rome the year following for his pall, and his conſecration. Not long 
after this, the diſpute about building a college at Hackington was 
again revived, which gave a great deal of trouble to the king and his 
council, As inconſiderable as that diſpute appears in the firſt view, 
yet it was in truth a branch of that important controverſy, between 
the court of Rome, and the crown and church of England. The 
chief juſtice, therefore adviſed the monks, to refer the matter to ſome 
of the nobility, biſhops, abbots, and clergy ; telling them © that it 
© was the intereſt of Rome only which they were ſeeking, and Rome 
* only would deſtroy them.” The monks however would not con- 


| ſent to the arbitration: and the king, tho he thought every minute 
loſt which was not laid out upon his intended expedition, yet having 
been in his father's reign, what- great troubles ariſe from very ſmall 


beginnings, was unwilling to leave England till he had brought this 
diſpute to ſome concluſion. He ſent a letter therefore inſtantly to the 
convent, commanding them not to think of ending this affair by the 
authority of the biſhop of Rome ; for he was determined that no le- 
gate ſhould come over, either upon his own, or on their buſineſs, to 
deſtroy his kingdom: but if they would yield to the judgment of the 
biſhops and abbots he would acquaint the primate, and reimburſe the 


charges which the con vent ſhould be at in making the reference. | 
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CENIT 
The monks retaining their ancient ſpirit, inſtead of acknowledgin | 
the king's good offices, and being obliged to him for his gracious of M. 
| fer, diſpatched away a meſſenger to the pope's legate in N ormandy, Wl ears 
0 to acquaint him that they ſhould be forced to yield to the king's term, ¶ the ti 
| | and their convent would thereby be utterly ruined, if he did not im. ;hanc 
[4 mediately come to their aid. The cardinal legate was too ſenſible of Wl up th 
| | the ſervices of the convent to his court, to delay his coming to Eng- holin 
| land, tho without leave of the king. But at his landing at Doyer he erer 
4 was ſtopped, and not permitted to do any thing, or ſo much as one bury 
i as legate, till this diſpute was compromiſed by removing the canon; et t 
of Hackington to Lambeth, and by the cuſtomary profeſſion of ca- choly 
nonical obedience from the monks to the archbiſhop. This tranſac- ſeek 
tion I am aware may appear too trifling to many readers to deſerve . dere 
ſuch a long and minute account: but it muſt be conſidered, that ſtory 
things of this kind give us the trueſt light into the ſpirit and genius of WW holy 
the age, and ſhew how the changes that are ſo much to the diſhonour extit 
of the church and nation broke in upon theſe kingdoms. nns 
| - has viok 
The king having engaged himſelf to accompany the king of France WM i: ve 
to Paleſtine, his example, and the addreſs of the court of Rome, WM near 
which animated all operations of this kind, made ſuch impreſſions on com 
the Engliſh nation, that the people of all ranks ran headlong into this] bloc 
viſionary undertaking. It is really melancholy' to remember what an WW tiki 
ill uſe was made of the ignorance and ſuperſtition of a warlike age; fellc 
and that the care of ſouls had not weight enough with the clergy, to tau 
keep them from a warfare, very different from that to which they the 
were appointed. The archbiſhop of CaNTERBURY went thro his pro- nin 
vince to preach up the cruſade; and too many others of the ſame or- tix 
der followed his ſteps. I have before obſerved, that the late king had Wi ci 
levied a great tax upon his people juſt before his death for this pious WM nat! 
purpoſe : but the expences of the new reign had in a great meaſure him 
1 conſumed it; and the ordinary ways of raiſing money were not ſuf- qui. 
| ficient for the deſigns of the young monarch. RICHARD therefore WW of 
1 ſold ſome of his crown lands, pledged many caſtles and manors, and like 
4 uſed a great many unworthy arts, to ſupply the neceſſities which his af 
raſhneſs in this undertaking had drawn him into. Amongſt many WW the 
other methods for raiſing money, that of commutations was not the WI mc 
leaſt ; a great many perſons being ſurprized into vows of afliſting in in 
the expedition, and when they had time to cool, repented. The me 
king, taking advantage of this circumſtance, obtained a bull from the th 
pope empowering him to releaſe thoſe for a ſum of money who de- n 
fired to be diſpenſed with: and this was a new harveſt of oppreſſion Wl bel 
which raiſed a great deal of money indeed, but ruined many families, WW ef 
| and was a precedent of very ill conſequence to poſterity. — th 
| | 9 Money lat 


e 


the mortification to hear, that 
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Money however being thus provided, not only women and men in 
ears dropping into their graves, engaged in the expedition, but all 
the ties of nature and religion gave place to this holy madneſs. Parents 
abandoned their children, husbands left their wives, monks threw 
ap their vows, and biſhops and clergy the cure of ſouls; in ſhort the 
holineſs of the undertaking was ſo magnified, that no obligation what- 
erer was able to ſtand before it. BaLDwin, archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, threw up that important truſt, and GLANvILL lord chief juſtice 


choly enough to behold the flower of the Engliſh nation going to 
ſeek their graves in the Eaſt, and their own country impoveriſhed to 


extingut{hed, and a ſpirit ſo much reſembling that of Manouer was 
introduced, that it is not eaſy to ſay, whether propagating religion by 
violence and the ſword was carried to the Eaft, or learned from it. It 
is very certain that from this time, the followers of CHRIS came too 


common faith, but their own particular notions, at the price of 
blood and defolation : and the fame men who engaged in this under- 


| taking againft infidels, may be ſeen weltring in the blood of their 


fellow chriſtians; encouraged and led on by thoſe who ought to have 
taught them to abhor ſuch inhumanity. I have already obſerved, that 
the king had ſet his heart ſo much upon this expedition, that the ad- 


o&farily required. Having a jealouſy of his brother Joun, who was 
naturally of an aſpiring and inconſtant temper, the king had obliged 
him and his brother Gzorxy, to promiſe him by an oath, before he 


of three years, without his leave. Beſides this precaution, he had 
likewiſe conſtituted fix lords juſtices in his abſence, to carry on the 
affairs of government, and to prevent any diſturbances which his bro- 
ther might give the nation. But his choice was not made with judg- 
ment. The biſhop of ELy being lord chancellor, was not only firſt 
m the commiſſion, the primate having exchanged his mitre for a hel- 
met in the holy land, but at the king's deſire was made legate from 
the holy ſee of Rome. Poſſeſſed of theſe great and important truſts, 
and being naturally haughty and aſſuming, the biſhop took to him- 


WM {lf 0 great a ſhare in the adminiſtration, and ſo overbore all the reſt 


of the lords juſtices, that before the king arrived in Paleſtine, he had 
thing was in confuſion in Eng- 
land, Whether the jealouſy and diſtruſt which Ricyarp had ſhewn 


| the bench to illuſtrate the liſt of the pious warriors. It is melan- 


defray the charges of the funeral: but this was not the worſt part of the 
| ory. For while the papal uſurpations grew up under cover of theſe 
holy wars, the candor and gentleneſs of the goſpel ſpirit were quite 


near the example of the Mahometans, not only in propagating their 


miniſtration of his kingdom had not that care and time beſtowed upon 
the ſettlement of it, which a new reign, and ſo long an abſence, ne- 


quitted Normandy, that they would not go into England for the ſpace 


of 
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of his brothers, rather exaſperated than reſtrained them, which i; not 


improbable, it 1s certain that they came both in a little time to England 
notwithſtanding their oath to the contrary : and what with their diff. 
fection, and the diſcontent of the lords juſtices againſt the chance 
and his party, the ferment roſe to ſuch a height, that both ſides wer 
obliged to have recourſe to arms; and the nation was embroiled in , | 
ſort of civil war. It is not the purpoſe of this hiſtory to enter into F 
further detail of this diſorder, nor to relate the king's ill ſucceſs in hig 
way to Paleſtine, and the glory which he acquired by his perſonal 3. 
lour at the ſiege of Acon; where death deprived him of his primate and 
chief juſtice, and a great number of other illuſtrious ſubjects. I am under 
a neceſſity however of taking notice, that after the king had been forced 
to make a diſhonourable truce with the emperor of the Saracens, in hi, 
attempt to return home he was taken priſoner in the Auſtrian domi 


nions and delivered up to the emperor. In this inglorious manner ended 


an expedition, which was began in oppreſſion and injuſtice to the peo 


ple: and in this miſerable condition we mult leave this unfortunate 


prince, whilſt we look a little back to the affairs of England. 


Joun, taking the advantage of the king his brother's impriſonment, 
entered into meaſures directly with the king of France, to deprive hin 
unjuſtly of his crown and kingdom: he went ſo far as to do homage | 
for the dukedom of Normandy, and to make large offers to the em- 
peror to continue RIicHaRD a priſoner all his life. But notwithſland- 
ing theſe attempts, the people of England remained ſteady and im- | 
moveable in their allegeance to the king ; as much divided as they were | 
into factions on account of the legate's adminiſtration. In the mean | 
time upon the death of BaLD WIN, the pious pope CELEsTINE, taking 


the advantage of the vacancy, revoked the bulls which had been granted 


to the late archbiſhop ; directing that even the chapel which had been 
built at Hackington' ſhould be demoliſhed : and the monks upon his 
authority without waiting further for what might be faid againſt it, or 
expecting the orders of the government, ſet on the mob and immedi- 
ately pulled the chapel down to the ground. Nor did the court of 
Rome ſtop here: but under a pretence that the whole kingdom was 
under the protection of that ſee, in the king's abſence, all affairs of 
any moment were carried thither; and each party ſtrove who ſhould be 
moſt obſequious to the pope. We have ſeen that their pretenſions of 
hearing cauſes by appeal, had been long a ſubject of diſpute in the } 
reign of the king's father; as their right to judge on the place by their 
legates had been in the time of his grandfather : but to judge primarily | 
on complaint or information, and to determine finally without ſum- 
moning the parties concerned, was an encroachment reſerved for the 


_ unhappy reign of Ricard. The king's ranſom being at laſt agreed | 
for with the emperor, at a hundred thouſand marks of filver, and filty 


6 can gallies | 


* 


lies with two hundred knights for a year in that prince's ſervice, a 


not MW urth part of the yearly revenue as well of the clergy as the laity, 
nd, WM: cnt ſhillings upon every knight's tee, and the wool of that year be- 
af. WM bneing to all the monaſteries of the Ciſtercian order, beſides the gold 
lor N nd llver plate from churches, were granted for this purpoſe. The 
ee Neal with which the eccleſiaſticks had every where diſtinguiſhed them- 
1 2 Wes in encouraging the late expedition, and now in ranſoming the 
o a bag, gave fuch a colour to the privileges they pretended to, that 
his WM icfore the end of this reign they had generally withdrawn themſelves 
„abo the civil power. Every religious houſe grew up by degrees into a 
nd ct of little principality ; and fo weakened the government, that the 
ir bing had reaſon to complain, as his fathers had done before him, that 
ed be was little more than the ſhadow of a king. Upon the death of his 


mate, RICHARD wrote to the convent of Canterbury, to recommend 


the monks, after a good deal of trifling and chicanery, pretending they 
were not ſufficiently aſſured of their archbiſhop's death, evaded this di- 
rection from the crown. In a little time after, the king directed a 
council to meet at Canterbury on this occaſion ; at which place ſeveral 
prelates were aſſembled, and ſeveral more were on their way: but they 
prior and convent, to maintain the privilege of their body which they 


rived, or waiting for the reſt, elected RecinaLiD biſhop of Bath for 


embroil the nation which was already in a diſtracted condition, 
ſielged. This prelate died in a fortnight after his elevation; and 


ſe the king recommending HuB ERH biſhop of Saliſbury to ſuccede 
n lim, by a joint election of the biſhops and convent at London on a 
gay appointed, the latter choſe him at Canterbury the day before; and 
den the queen and the provincial biſhops were aſſembled in purſuance 
n (the king's direction, the proctors of the convent preſented their arch- 
is biſhop for the royal aſſent. Tho the dangerous conſequence of this pro- 
IT ding was eafily to be foreſeen, and in fact at the next vacancy ſet the 
- WH hole kingdom into a flame, yet the king being ſtill under confinement 
fand every thing out of order in England, the regency thought it ad- 
8 jiſeable to paſs over this inſolence, and to content themſelves with 
f hopes of finding a fitter time to cure it. e 390 e 
e OLA N | 
A part of Richanp's ranſom being paid, and hoſtages given 


for the remainder, he was received at his return hither, with all 
the marks of joy and with all the pomp and ceremony, uſual on 
ſuch occaſions. He was a prince of uncommon bravery ; and the 
fame he had gained by it abroad, in the favourite undertaking of 
that age, was of great uſe to him at home, in breaking the party which 


Vol. I. 5 L Were 
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WII Ia archbiſhop of Montreal for the ſucceſſor in that chair : but 


pretended to, without the advice or concurrence of the biſhops then 


their archbiſhop ; to which the biſhops of the province, rather than 


had eſpouſed his brother Jonx in England; whoſe fortified caſtles 
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archbiſhop of Yoxx, rather than to a deſign of reforming any thing | 
that was out of order in his province, and affords no new light in the bi- 


and were in all eighteen. Whether the charge againſt archbiſhop GzorR! I 


grateful office of executing the pope's cenfure againſt him, we are net 


Book VI, 
were ſoon reduced to the king's obedience. But he had a much wor. 
affair upon his hands than this, which was a war with France: and the 
Engliſh nation having been ſo much impoveriſhed by what was vaſt 
that the legal ways of railing money were not anſwerable to his oc, 
fions, oppreſſion and injuſtice were made uſe of to ſupply them. Whig 
the king's affairs were in this ill poſture, and his dominions labourin 
under the poverty and depopulation occaſioned by tae late expeditic, 
to the holy land, the pope endeavoured. to revive. the deſign: and ſor 
that end ſent letters to the archbiſhop of CanTzrBURY, and to the 
biſhops and abbots of England, to lay out all their zeal in perſuadin 


ſtory of the age, ſo I {hall not trouble the reader with any further account 
of the conſtitutions agreed to in it, than that ſome of them were taken 
from the ancient canons, but moſt of them from the latter papal councils, } 


his majeſty to ſend his forces thither, and to excite the people to take ö 
the croſs. But the king of England was in no condition at that tin. beet 
to contribute any thing more to the holy war than his good wiſhe, hte 
His hands were full, with the oppoſition made to him by the French the 
king and his brothers; and all his bravery was little enough to defend ha 
his own dominions. The archbiſhop of Yoxx his natural brother, for- pu 
getting his obligations to the king, and the oath he had ſworn not to 0 
come into England without his leave, had entered into meaſures with b) 
his brother JohN, and the king of France, againſt him. RI cHAAD, WM p: 
therefore, immediately after his return, ſeized the temporalities of WR it 
the archbiſhopric : and having procured the legatine commiſſion for m 
the archbiſhop of Canterbury, with a particular exception to the th 
privileges of the ſee of York, Hu BERT was ſent thither the ſol- ti 
lowing year to hold a legatine council, in order to mortify arch- Wi 
biſhop Gzorry; and to enquire into a charge which was exhibited againſt WM 
him by the dean and chapter of York. The dean and chapter hay- 
ing firſt proteſted againſt his authority, as archbiſhop of Canterbury, WW * 
ſubmitted to him as legate : and here he delivered ſeveral conftitutions WM * 
to be obſerved by the clergy and religious of the dioceſe. Whether the Wi © 
| biſhops of the province were ſummoned to this aſſembly, does not ap- 
pear ; but it is plain that they were not there: and if the conſtitutions } 0 
had the good liking and approbation of the council, which conſiſted WM * 
of the dean and precentor, the archdeacons, the chancellor, and canons { 
ef the church, the abbots, priors, rural deans, and the lower clergy, Wl © 
yet they had no binding power but from the ſole authority of the le- WW © 
gate. This was a council for which the ancient church had no name: WW © 
and as it feems to owe its exiſtence to the king's diſpleaſure againſt the a 

| 

| 


was thought malicious and unjuſt, or whether the legate declined the un- 


informed; 
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CT lated, HUBERT reſumed the deſign of his predeceſſor, and carried on 
fend 
for- 
W by Beck's ſpirit, and follow his example in oppoſing the civil 
$ of 
for 


the 
fol- 


| remonftrance had not the ſucceſs which the monks expected, and the 
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formed 3 the next year pope CELEsTINE himſelf ſuſpended him, and 
n another bull proclaimed his ſentence to the province of York. But 
bowerer before the end of the year, Gzorry went over to Rome, 
nd told his ſtory ſo well to the conſiſtory, that his holineſs not only 
took his ſuſpenſion off, but gave him a bull to declare him innocent, 
and the things to be falſe which were laid to his charge. The king 
nerertheleſs was ſo little ſatisfied with what had paſſed at Rome, that | 
ke kept poſſeſſion of his temporalities, and would not permit him to | 
return to England. <2 


The diſpute between archbiſhop Bat.dwin and the monks of Can- 
tebury, having been compromiſed in the manner which has been re- 


the collegiate church at Lambeth intended for the canons. One would 
have thought that ſettling a college ſo far from Canterbury might have 
ut an end to the fears of the convent for their rights: but they were 
ſo fllicitous to preſerve a ſucceſſion of men, who might be animated 


power, that they ſent about this time one of their body, to remon- 
ſtate with the archbiſhop againſt his deſign. But HuzzzT had fo 
much regard to the pcace and honour of the civil government, that 
the remonſtrance of the convent, rather encouraged him in the under- 
ting, than put any ſtop to it: and therefore inſtead of giving them 
hopes that he would comply with their deſire, he adviſed the monk 
who came to him in their name to return home, and told him that 
he prayed to Gop to bring the convent to a better mind. Tho this 


zchbiſhop ſtill went on with his building, it turned his thoughts how- 
ever to find out a temper, which might poſſibly give ſome ſatisfaction 
to the convent, He ſoon after therefore ſent them a project of ac- 
commodation; in which he propoſed, that whoſoever ſhould be made 
a canon of Lambeth, ſhould go down to Canterbury at his admiſſion 
to that dignity, and take an oath at the high altar of the cathedral 
church, that he would neither by himſelf, nor by any body from him, 
clim a right to the election of the archbiſhop, nor aſſiſt, adviſe in, 
or do any thing prejudicial to the rights of the church of Canterbury; 
and that if any ſuch canon ſhould refuſe to go to Canterbury, and 
give his oath there to this purpoſe, he ſhould loſe his prebend. More- 
over, to preſerve a friendſhip between the two ſocieties, the primate 
propoſed, that the prior of Canterbury ſhould always be a canon of 
the church of Lambeth, and privy to all the buſineſs of that body. 
To give a yet farther aſſurance of his good intentions, he promiſed to 
obtain the king's and pope's conſent to this agreement, and that he 
and all his ſucceſſors ſhould ſwear to the obſervance of it. But all 
this condeſcenſion from the - archbiſhop could not win the convent ; 
| an 


upon this buſineſs; where they had all the ſucceſs that their hearts 


moliſhed, and the canons diſpoſſeſſed, but he alſo threatened that ir 
he was not obeyed in thirty days, he would order the biſhops of the 


province not to own archbiſhop HuzzzT as their metropolitan, and 
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and therefore two of the monks were privately ſent away to Rome 
could wiſh for. CrLEsTINE, haughty and arrogant as he was, had 


a ſucceſſor now in the chair, Innocent the third, who went beyond 
him; and who knowing the neceſſity of encouraging that body of 


men, iſſued a bull in their favour, in a turn and ſtile fo haughty, 4, 


might much better become an eaſtern emperor than a chriſtian biſhop. 
He not only commanded that the college of Lambeth ſhould be de. 


would ſuſpend him from his office as a biſhop. It would be utterly 
inconceivable, why the court of Rome, which in all other inftances 


ſhewed ſo much zeal for ſuch foundations, ſhould oppoſe this of the 


archbiſhop with ſo much vigour, if they had not been apprehenſipe 


that it would ſometime or other ſtand in their way. But howerer 


notwithſtanding this inſolent menace from his holineſs, the king wrote | 


a letter to the prior and convent of Canterbury; in which he tell; 


them, that he was not pleaſed to hear, that ſome of their body 90 


ing to Rome, © had by concealing the truth and by falſe ſuggeſtions, 


obtained an order for demoliſhing the church of Lambeth. Where- 
« as, fays he, © it has by immemonal uſage been received as a lay 


« of England, that the king or the biſhops might build in their own | 


lands conventual churches and endow them, yet without our know- 


edge you have endeavoured to deſtroy this church erected by the | 
e archbiſhop, contrary to the law, and to the dignity of the realm, 
„When the demoliſhing of the church of Hackington was agreed 
upon, it was allo agreed, that the ſociety ſhould be tranſlated to 


« Lambeth: and as this agreement was made by us, with the con- 


e currence of the biſhops and barons, and ſealed with our ſeals, ſo 
« it was confirmed by the biſhops of Rome; yet notwithſtanding all | 
« this, to the prejudice of our crown and dignity, you have at- | 
< tempted to deftroy this agreement; which preſumptuous attempt 
« we cannot nor will not ſuffer to paſs unpuniſhed.” In the conclu- 
ſion therefore he requires, that as they valued his favour and their W 
own liberties and poſſeſſions, they ſhould abſtain from the execution 
of that bull, which they had furreptitiouſly procured from the court | 
of Rome; commanding likewiſe the prior and ſome of the monks to 
come to him, and to give ſatisfaction for the injury done to him, and 
his kingdom. Leſt this ſhould not be ſufficient, he took the houſe 


at Lambeth into his own immediate and ſpecial protection, and com- 


manded all his officers not to ſuffer the archbiſhop, nor any other per- 
ſon, to attempt any thing to the prejudice of that collegiate church: 
and to the ſame effect he wrote to all the biſhops of England. Nor 


did the reſentment of the king determine here: he moreover com- 


2 manded 
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Cen. XII. HE 
manded the high ſheriff of Kent to ſeize the temporalities of the 
-onvent. Thus far it muſt be confeſſed, that the king wrote and acted 
upon this occaſion like himſelf; with a ſpirit and firmneſs which be- 
came 4 powerful monarch of an heroic temper, againft the encroach- 
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ments of Rome, and the ſeditious attempts of a few contemptible 
eccleſiaſticks. Had his majeſty ſtopped here, he would in all proba- 
bility have carried his point : but he imprudently appealed to the court 
of Rome; which was neither better nor worſe than undoing all he 
had done before, and allowing that authority which he had contra- 
died and denied. Such unhappy circumftances had the unwary con- 
ceſſions of this prince's anceſtors, and his own unfortunate expedition, 
drawn upon him! Pope InnoctxT, Who had all the ambition of 
Gzzoory the ſeventh, and all the zeal: and fury of ALEXANDER the 
third, but more art and temper and a better addreſs than either of 
them, ſeeing the tendency and importance of this diſpute, ran into it 


boy's rflon, by repreſenting co him the gfea dangers which h 
would expole himſelf to by perſevering in his deſign, but by a new 
bull the pope confirmed his former ſentence: and to let the world ſee 
he had now mounted the throne, for which his predeceſſors had fo 


« attempted any thing to its diſhonour, ſhould learn by their puniſh- 
u ment, how hard it was to kick againſt the pricks.” In another 
ſetter on the ſame ſubject, in language better fitted to the 5 of 
the Turks than a ſpiritual paſtor of Chriſtians, he tells the king of 
England, (“ that he held the place of Gop upon earth; and without 
« diſtinction of 


to the deſtruction of the college 


of Lambeth, to ſee his authority 
controlled by a ſovereign 


power, and a wiſe and brave effort to reſtore 


| the rights of his crown, fall away and come to nothing : and yet what 
Rich ARD ſuffered on this occaſion, was nothing, compared to the in- 


juries which his family, and the Engliſh church, owed to the wicked- 


ulage, and had courage and firmneſs enough to have attempted a re- 
refs, if Gop had given him time, and his affairs had been in a con- 
dition to it it. But an unexpected accident this year, put an 
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with a paſſion ſuitable to the intereſt which the holy fee had in it. 
He therefore not only employed the cardinals to attempt. the arch- 


long contended, he tells the king in Olle of - his letters, | 1 that he cou d ; 
not bear any contempt of the apoſtolic ſee; and that thoſe who 


f perſons he would puniſh the men and the nations 
that preſumed to oppoſe his commands.” Thus after all the cou- 
nge and reſolution of this warlike prince, he was forced to give way 


es of pope Ix OCENr. The whole nation was aſtoniſhed at this 
at Rome: the king himſelf was very uneaſy under this 


end to his deſigns and his life together. Approaching too near the 
walls of a caſtle which he had beſieged in Aquitain, he received an 
unfortunate arrow from a croſs-bow into his ſhoulder, which for want 


of 


F 
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of a kilull furgeon proved a mortal wound; and to which, it is Gig, 
his own Nt e did not a little contribute. ER 


martial ſpirit was firnamed Corus Ds LION. He had many prince] 
accompliſhments which might have added a luſtre to the crown he 
wore, if they had not been overſhadowed greatly by his vices. Thee, 
it is ſaid, he 17 — 4 to lay aſide; and he was in reality much tc. 


hiſtory will authorize, or confirm. It is true he loaded his ſubject 
with exceſſive taxes and impoſitions; 1 but this was not from an inſa- 
tiable love of money, as they repreſented it; it was to purſue an un- 
dertaking which the artifices of the court of Rome, and the prerail. 
ing humour of the age, embarked him in. That one raſh Expedi- 
tion, began indeed by his father, at the entrance of his reign, was 
the ſource of infinite miſchief to him and his people all the reſt of it 
He left his dominions, and three parts in four of his treafure, to his | 
brother Jonn ; * reſerving the remainder for the poor, and his domeſ. 
ticks. He ordered his body to be interred at the feet of the king his 


had created him during his life. There could be no reaſon to induce 
him to favour the prince his brother, who had been always al moſt in 
arms againſt him, and to the prejudice of Axrhux his nephew, but 


ſtruggling for the crown. Tho he has therefore been accuſed of hay- 
ing no affection or tenderneſs for his people, yet this, muſt be limited 


tion will not be true. What with the Paleſtine expedition, the re- 
bellion of his brother, and his unayoidable war with the king of 


France, the whole ten years of his reign was almoſt all ſpent in ni- 
tary undertaking os, at a great expence to his ſubjects. But this was 


His VICES as A man, it muſt be owned abate the luſtre of his charac- | 


| writers give him. 


N 


N fall this oreat my valiant: prince „ 1 for ts UnCommn 


formed by his impriſonment. |, But the dark part of his charader has | 
been aggravated by the monks who write of him, beyond what liz 


father, to give a teſtimony of his ſorrow for the many uneaſineſſes he 


the apprehenſion of the commotions which Jon x would raiſe in 


to caſes where his o. n military glory was concerned, or the accuſi- 


* * . * 


not ſo much the fault of RIichaxb, as his misfortune; and if he had 
lived in other times and under other circumſtances, I am perſuaded 
that he would have made a very great figure in the Engliſh, hiſtory. 


ter as a prince: when we conſider however that the firſt are mag- | 
nified, and that he had not time and opportunity to diſplay, the lall 
RIcHñA D ought to haye a better name in the liſt of king than mon 
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ne Totwithſtanding the prior tight of Aurnb to the crown of Eng- 
; hy IN land as the fon of Gzoexr elder brother to JohN, and whoſe right 
ahi of ſucceſſion was allowed abroad in ſome of the Norman provinces, yet 
3 this prince being a minor and in a foreign country his title was not con- 
x a fdered here. Ricnarp knowing his brother's turbulent and conten- 
ws e bons temper, which could never ſuffer the young prince his nephew to 
5 enjoy his dominions without diſturbance, as far as in him lay, devolved 
f jp the crown upon his brother. John on his part was not wanting to ſe- 
1 cue it to himſelf by liberal promiſes: and therefore, doubtful at beſt 
r his title was, it was fo generally owned in England on the death of 
5 7 Ricyard, that he was ſoon after crowned without any oppoſition, all 
S ue people ſwearing allegeance and fealty to him. He was ſcarcely 
2” ated on the throne, before he ſmarted under the changes which the papal 
be uurpation' had made in the polity of i the Engliſh church. The biſhop 
ed af St. David's having died in the year preceding, the king, according to 
' the uſual method of later ages, had ſent his writ to the chapter ; re- 
ou quring that ſome of the body authoriſed by the reſt, ſhould repair to 
e |: into Normandy, to aſſiſt at the election of a new biſhop. King 
11 nuanp dying before the proctors of the chapter arrived in Normandy, 
of bey applied themſelves to his ſucceſſor. But inſtead of purſuing the di- 


redions which the king and his chief juſtice gave them, they made two 
elections without his approbation, and finally inſiſted on having Gi- 
unrpus archdeacon of Brecknock, whom the king had from the be- 
| ginning principally objected againſt, for their biſnop. Hor RT arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, who was likewiſe made lord chancellor by JohN 


at 


However being thus elected by the chapter, tho againſt the king's con- 


cCancy to the crown. 2 


b 4 
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at his coronation, and Grorsy the chief juſtice, had nominateg two 
other perſons to the chapter as moſt agreeable to the king: but they 
inſiſted on their right of election without his majelty's interpoſition 
and would ele& no other biſhop but GIRALDUS. This man was born 
in Wales; and conſidering the age he lived in, had an uncommon 
ſhare of learning: but the opinion he had entertained of his own merit 
and Miciency, made Him 1 vain and inſolent, that he treated eve 

body elſe with great contempt, and was very unacceptable to the court 


oh] he-hurfied away to Rome; where he not gnly hoped pet his 


election confirmed, and to receive conſecration, but to withdraw Wale, 


the whole Welſh denn, but alſo a tenth. of their cattle and move. 


rget to remind Innocent of the ancient 
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| Whilſt this controverſy was on foot, a new ſcene appeared, and not 
little ſurprizing to the whole chriſtian church. The zeal with which 
he court of Rome had been ſtruggling to get the right of inveſtitures 
o themſelves, and to engage the princes of Europe in the holy war, 
vas well enough known to the world: and tho there was great reaſon 
to think, that all that zeal was not laid out for nothing, yet the ſecret 
which lay at the bottom was not fit to be diſcovered, till all the diffi- 
cuties which croſſed their deſigns were ſurmounted, and the papacy 
was fallen into proper hands. That time was now come: and Inxo- 
x7, a ſubtle, daring, ambitious prelate, was admirably well quali- 


fed to put the finiſhing hand to that building, which the court of 


Rome had been by degrees erecting for ſome ages. The ſecret there- 
fore being now fit for the light, InnocexT, in the ſecond year of his 
papacy, laying aſide the uſual cant of intreating aid for the holy war, 
or preaching up the merit of it by little emiffaries, iſſued out his bull, 
requiring all metropolitans to convene their provincial ſynods, and all 
bilhops the ſynods of their reſpective dioceſes, in order to make an eſti- 
mate of all eccleſiaſtical preferments, as well the exempt as the unex- 
empted orders of religion; and that they ſhould be all charged with 
the fortieth part of their revenue towards carrying on the holy war. 
This was the firſt inſtance that the world had ever had of this kind. 
GzzcoRy the ſeventh had afferted a right to diſpoſe of church prefer- 
ments; pope Lucius had ſent to England to beg for aid; and AlRx- 


from being taxed by the ſecular power : but to exerciſe a ſovereign au- 


revenues of it, was what had never been heard of before this time. 


* bled at the authority which he made uſe of on this occaſion,” he pre- 
tended the neceſſity, and the hopes of ſucceding in the expedition : 


add to prevent the alarm which an attempt of raiſing money on the 


produce, InnoctnT promiſed that it ſhould not be drawn into an ex- 
ample, and that what he did at this time ſhould be no prejudice to them 


ming money on the clergy without the authority of their princes ; and 
that the court of Rome might become maſters of the wealth of the 
veltern churches. Let us ſee how his audacious attempt ſucceded here 
n England. It is impoſſible that kingdoms ſhould ever be too jealous, 
where a ſupremacy is pretended to by a foreign power; elpegially a ſu- 


premacy which pretends to break in upon the tender and moſt ſenſible 


part of the legiſlature, the power of raiſing money upon the ſubject. 
YOLbk e . Not- 


RR the third had pretended to exempt the eſtates of the church 
thority over the church, by an arbitrary and particular charge upon the 


However, left the views of this deſigning prelate ſhould lie too open, 
or as he expreſſed it himſelf, © leſt any one ſhould wonder or be trou- 


cergy and religious, without conſulting their princes and biſhops, might 


n time to come. But notwithſtanding this promiſe, it will ſoon ap- 
par that he had nothing more at heart, than to make a precedent of 
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- BERT, and which met at Weſtminſter to enforce this mandate from the 


prudent ſtateſman, ſhould ſuffer himſelf to take any part in an affair, .o 


and archdeacons in their viſitations; to payment of tithes without de. 


lived in religious houſes were ſent out from thence to ſerve the cures, 


it took off the great objection to the appropriation of tithes ; and ſo 


Notwithſtanding therefore a council was convened by archbiſhop Hv. 


Roman ſee, yet the chief juſtice ſent him a prohibition. It is no won- 
der that able miniſter ſhould forefee; the evil confequence of laying im. | 
poſitions upon the ſubjects of England, by virtue of fuch a mandate: 
the wonder is, that the archbiſhop, who from the time of his advance. 
ment ſeems all along to have acted the part of a good ſubject and , 


prejudicial to the crown and church of England. It is certain howeyer 
HuszzT held a council at Weſtminſter in the laſt year of this century; 
at which ſeveral conſtitutions were agreed upon, moſt of them taken 
from thoſe of former ſynods, and with which I ſhall not therefore trouble 
the reader. The new ones relate, to the ordering of the voice in dj. 
vine ſervice, forbidding either huddling the prayers over haſtily, or draw. 
ing them out with a ſleepy negligence; to the retinue of the biſhops} 


duction for expence of harveſt ; to the reſidence of the clergy on living] 
above the value of three marks a year; and to the avarice of the rel 
gious. In the laſt canon we have the original of vicarages in England, 
by directing that in all future appropriation of tithes to religious houſes, 
a miniſter ſhould be eſtabliſhed and proviſion made for his ſubſiſtence, 
Before this time, appropriations of pariſh churches had extended to all 
the tithes, as well ſmall as great; and for the moſt part thoſe who 


But if it remedied this inconvenience, it probably occaſioned another, 


For by providing for the reſidence and ſubſiſtence of perpetual vicar, 


opened a way to the pretenſions of nuns, military orders, and lay fra 
ternities, as well as of the religious, to procure a part of the revenue 
of the church; this alienation, in time, went a great way towards eat 


ing up the plentiful proviſion which the piety of preceding ages had tt 
made for the parochial clergy : a miſchief which ſucceding ages had ee. 
great reaſon to lament, but which the government was not ſenſible oi th 
till it had ſpread too far, and was become incurable. 00 
The archbiſhop of Yorx, as we have ſeen, being of a very tur- n 
bulent and ambitious fpirit, and wanting to make himſelf popular in 
had oppoſed- the levying a tax within his dioceſe, which the ſtates had v: 
conſented to give the king. This unreaſonable and ungrateful ſip & 
againſt his brother, to whom he had great obligations, furniſhed the of 
king with a pretence to ſeize his temporalities. But the daring pn o. 
of this prelate, was not to be humbled by that puniſhment. He e & 
communicated the ſheriff of the county of York, with all his offic"i w 
that were employed in levying the tax; and becauſe the people di 0 


not ſupport him, laid his whole dioceſe under an interdict. But * f 


be ſaw that no body ſtirred, and that he was left to act alone, he 
ſought to be reconciled: and the king, going to Vork in the firſt 
car of the thirteenth century, accepted his ſubmiſſion, and the diſ- 


which laſted much longer, and gave him a great deal more trouble. 
The rector of the church of Feverſham in Kent dying about this 
ame, the king preſented WEILILSs, chancellor of Canterbury, to the 
irchbiſhop. But the monks of St. Auſtin's who pretended a right to 


aick for the crown; and immediately on the incumbent's death, ſent 
me of their body to take poſſeſſion of the church and parſonage; 
who by force kept out the clerk preſented by the king. The king 
being exceedingly provoked at this proceeding, ordered the ſheriff of 


gut a reſiſtance that cauſed ſome blood to be ſhed in the church. The 
monks, encouraged by the ſucceſſes of thoſe of the cathedral, and by 
the alſurance they had of the favour of the court of Rome, deſpiſed 
al the offers of the archbiſhop, and ſuch of the nobility and clergy, 
as endeavoured to make up this unhappy breach. They not only pur- 


Jo the monks of Canterbury, but according to the uſual method of 
thoſe people, they entitled Gop to their quarrel, and ſheltered their 


gredineſs under the umbrage of religion: in ſhort they deſpiſed and 
fronted the king, and every body that oppoſed them, and forgot all 


done for the ſee of Rome by their obſtinacy, and what returns had 
been made them from it. They ſaw that every infult offered to the 
people; and ſo was therefore a welcome ſacrifice to that court. For 


tempting to redreſs this grievance, the monks of St. AusTiN's, when 
they were diſpoſſeſſed of the church of Feverſham, appealed to the 


the cauſe; and by an epiſtle, directed the biſhop of EL v, to excom- 


inhabited under an interdict, and then to reſtore the abbot and con- 
rent to their poſſeſſion. The king forbade the execution of this in- 


of the monks. But as the obſtinacy of theſe religious was not to be 
orercome, ſo they were well aſſured of the favour and ſupport of the 
ſee of Rome. Innocent accordingly wrote a letter to the king; in 
which he tells him, that every one ought to ſtand or fall to his own 
maſter, and that it was not prudent in his majeſty to intermeddle in 
the affairs of eccleſiaſticks, of which he had not the proper cogni- 


Zance. 
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ute was ended. JonN had another controverſy with the monks, 
it, and were reſolved to take the profits of it to themſelves, were too 


the county to diſpoſſeſs the monks; which was accompliſhed not with- 


ſued their pretence, with an obſtinacy equalled by nothing but that 
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which looked like gentleneſs, good nature, or good manners. They 
knew what great things their brother monks of the cathedral had 


{cular authority, did ſomething towards leſſening it in the eyes of the 


this reaſon, without taking any notice of the courts of law, in at- 


court of Rome. InnocenT, we may be ſure, immediately eſpouſed 


municate thoſe who had diſpoſſeſſed the monks, to put the places they 


ſolent bull; and both he and the archbiſhop oppoſed the pretenſions 


o 
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zance. The reader perhaps will wonder, what right his holineſs could 
have to judge in an affair of private property, between the king of 
England and the convent of St. Auſtin's : he made himſelf howeyer 
a party in it, was both advocate and judge; and in an epiſtle to the 
biſhops of England, declares himſelf to be the only defender of that 
houſe. Accordingly, after the king and the archbiſhop had haq , 
great deal of fruitleſs wrangling with them about the patronage of this 
church, the king, ſeeing no. other remedy, but either to give up hi. 
right, or to come to an open rupture with the court of Rome, yielded 
at laſt to the uſurpation; and permitted the monks to reap the fry; 
of their own pride and obſtinacy. Had this been one of the firſt 
ſteps towards humbling the Engliſh monarchy, we might wonder in. 
deed at the aſſurance of it; but they have been ſo frequently taken 
for many years paſt, that they have no other effect now, than to 
make us wonder at the folly and the madneſs of the Engliſh nation, 
in permitting an impoſture, ſo wicked, groſs, and dangerous, to gray 
upon them, n | I 


Notwithſtanding the great addreſs with which the Paleſtine expedi- 
tion had been magnified at the court of Rome, yet a little thinking 
and experience had ſo cooled the zeal of our anceſtors for the holy 
war, that great numbers repented, and would have excuſed themſches 
from the undertaking. But the conſiderations of leaving parents wives 


and children to deplore their abſence or their death, had no weight 2 
with IN NOCENT : he knew how to find his account in it; and there- 
fore without regarding the ties of nature or religion, he iſſued out a 15 
bull directed to the biſhops of England, by which he commanded WM .; 
them to excommunicate by name, every ſunday, all thoſe who den . 
back from their vows of aſſiſting in the expedition. The king him- £ 
elf, tho under very great difficulties, and tho obliged to lay heavy N 
burdens upon his people to provide for the neceſſities of the ſtate, was 1 
yet prevailed upon from Rome, to grant a fortieth part of his reve- WW .. 
nue for carrying on this war, and to exhort his nobility to do the! 8 
ſame. But in the letter which the chief juſtice wrote to them on WW 1; 
this occaſion by the king's direction, he 5 them, “ that it was 1 
c not by right, or cuſtom, or compulſion of the papal authority, 0 
„that this impoſition was either granted, or commanded: a claulc Wl . 
however which only ſhews us, that the late tax upon the clergy was Will 
not forgotten, and that the nation had not yet given up the jealouly, . 
which that uſurpation had Ooccaſioned among all ranks of people. þ 
If the ill poſture of affairs abroad was ſome little excuſe for thele , 
compliances of the king, there is nothing to be faid in his juſtifca- WM . 
tion, for the death of ARTHUR his nephew ; who was taken priſoner 


ES - + 


by Joux at the ſiege of Mirabell, and who was ſuſpected to have been | 
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diſpatched by the king's own hand. The circumſtances of the fact, 
by which that young prince loft his life, remain ſtill a ſecret; but 
beides the general opinion that he was privately made away with by 
his uncle's orders, there are other reaſons to ſuſpect that the king him- 
elf was at the bottom of his murder; becauſe he never attempted 
o clear himſelf of the accuſation, and never made any enquiry into 
that barbarous act. The taking away the life of Ax rT HU in this 
picked unnatural manner, inſtead of giving his affairs a better turn, 
as he certainly thought it would, had an effect which is very common 
to the wiſdom of ſuch impiety : it not only drew greater difficulties 
upon him abroad, but it ſunk him fo low, in the opinion of the 
world, and in the affections of his people, that he was never in a con- 
dition to extricate himſelf out of them; and probably helped for- 
ward that fatal calamity which in a little time overwhelmed him. If 
it was not the hand of Gop which ever after purſued this prince, yet 
his conduct was ſuch, that one can ſcarce attribute it to any thing elſe. 
Whilſt the king of France was reducing the beſt part of Normandy 
to his obedience, Jon, inſenſible of his loſſes, thought of nothing 
but his diverſions, and the careſſes of his queen whom he had lately 
maried : he faw, with an amazing ſtupidity and unconcernedneſs, the 
king of France over-running his dominions, ſeizing his caftles, and 
lying his towns in aſhes 3 and neither his duty nor his intereſt, the 
advice of his friends nor the reproaches of his enemies, were able to 


aken him out of tis dream of idleneſs and pleaſure. 


Whilſt Joux was N loſing all his dominions in France, ind the 
hearts of his people in England, by an unaccountable inſenſibility, 
the death of HUBERT, his archbiſhop and chancellor, opened the way 
to ſuch a ſcene of papal tyranny and ufurpation, as ought to perpe- 
tute the reſentment of the whole Engliſh nation againſt the ſee of 
Rome: and if any thing can be aſtoniſhing after what we have be- 
held already, this ſcene muſt carry down aſtoniſhment to after ages, 


ranſaRtion, the nature of my work obliges me to ſay ſomething of 
juſtice to RIcHARD, and fate in the chair of primate eleven years; 


an Engliſhman by birth, and had his education under the famous 
GLaxvitts the chief juſtiee, who inſtructed him very ably in the 
cuſtoms and conſtitution of the kingdom. He was no graceful ſpeaker, 
but he had a great genius for dals ; and moſt of the good laws, 
which paſſed in _ reign of RIcHARD, were drawn up under the in- 


man of an excellent good temper, at the fame time that he did not 
R 7 OOeT 


s far as hiſtory and time can reach. But before we enter upon this | 
HuzgRT's character, who had been chief miniſter of ſtate, and chief i 


having alſo from king JoHN the cuſtody of the great ſeal. He was 


mm; and by the direction of this prelate. His conduct in his con- 
troverſy with the monks of es ſhews him to have been a 


7 want 
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want a proper firmneſs of ſpirit. Had HuzzrT lived in an age be. 
fore the papal uſurpation had got ſo ſure a footing, he would Proba. 
bly have been of eminent uſe to the church of England, as he Ry 
in his own age to the ſtate. His great experience as a miniſter gaye 
authority to his counſels; and thoſe counſels prevented many of the 
inconveniences, to which the weakneſs and inconſtancy of king Joun 
expoſed him. This appeared plain to all the world after that prelate% 
death; becauſe the king being then left at his liberty to follow ſuch 


advices as were moſt agrecable to himſelf, immediately loſt the affec. 
tions of his people; and when he ſtood molt in need of his ſubjects, his 


| ſubjects withheld the aſſiſtance which they ſhould have given him. 


There does not ſeem the leaſt objection to the conduct of Hugs 
cither as primate or lord chancellor, except that of his holding a "OI 
cil at Weſtminſter, tho prohibited by the chief juſtice ; and for which 
our hiſtorians give no probable reaſon. The only reaſon given by any | 
of them, if I don't miſtake, is given by Mar. Paris : but what he 


ſays, of the archbiſhop's convening this ſynod without the uſual lj. | 


cence from the king, which occaſioned the prohibition, that he might | 


comply with the deſign and direction of pope Innocent in depriving 
princes of all authority over the church, this is fo inconſiſtent with 


all the other parts of HuzzkT's conduct, as in my opinion make it 


* improbable to the laſt degree. There is not a ſingle inſtance in any | 
| writer of his favouring the pretenſions of the court of Rome, againſt 


the authority of his ſovereign and the intereſt of the kingdom : and 


therefore if this is true, as all hiſtorians agree, that the chief juſtice | 


prohibited the meeting of this council, which HuzzzT held notwith- | 
ſtanding, the true reaſon upon which he acted, I believe, will never 


be known. Notwithſtanding the two great ſtations which he filled, 


we hear no complaints of his pride and - infolence : and if living up 
to the ſplendor and dignity of thoſe ſtations is a ſort of neceſſary pomp | 


and magnificence, the character of HuzzzwT is without a blemiſh. | 
Yet ſome hiſtorians, Ray1n particularly from a hint of M. Pakis, hae 
charged this prelate with vanity, from his endeavouring in ſome mea- 


ſure to equal the king, if not to ſurpaſs him, in ſtate and grandeur, 


But when we conſider that this extraordinary magnificence was con- 


fined to one Chriſtmas at Canterbury, where he entertained the king 
and queen at their coronation, and that his way of living at all other 


times, was rather generous and hoſpitable, than ſuperfluous and mag- 
nificent, we may furely exculpate him from the charge of vanity. 


He was naturally generous and of a great mind; and among many 


other public benefactions which were ſuitable to the age, he enlarged 
the Tower ditch, and brought the Thames to flow round it, His 
carrying on the deſign of his predeceſſor at Lambeth has been already 


mentioned: he was in other reſpects a great benefactor to the biſhopric, 
and particularly careful not to ſink his character in any inſtance; but 
5 
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it the ſame time that he behaved with great condeſcenſion, he pre- 

erved his dignity. In ſhort if we conſider HuBRRT as the chief mi- 

iſter of two princes, and poſſeſſed of the two greateſt offices in the 

kingdom, with many virtues, without any vice, and of eminent abilities 

and good temper, it will be but barely doing juſtice to his character, I 

think, to ſay, that he was one of the greateſt, and one of the beſt men, of 
the age in which he lived. I return now to the ſcene I mentioned. 


No ſooriet were the eyes of the archbiſhop cloſed, than the monks 
of Canterbury held a chapter privately in the night, and choſe Rx- 
NAL D their ſubprior to ſuccede him. But foreſeeing that the king 


they obliged their new elected primate to take an oath of ſecrecy, till 
he had leave of the convent to make his election public. Their con- 
 fdence lay in the court of Rome, whoſe work they knew they were 
carrying on; and therefore before this tranſaction could tranſpire, Re- 
alp With ſome of the chapter were diſpatched thither, to get the 


in Flanders where he thought himſelf ſafe, the prior was too much 
cated with his new character not to make it known: having firſt for- 


his oath of ſecrecy to the monks ; and as he went on towards Rome, 
| afumed every where the dignity of an archbiſhop. The affair being 
thus made public, the monks who remained in the convent, either 
faring the king's diſpleaſure for this impudent attempt upon his pre- 


ſome hiſtorians ſay, not knowing of this tranſaction, ſent ſome of 
their body to court, to deſire the king's leave to elect a new archbi- 
ſhop. The king's anger, which had been raiſed at the news of an 
e&tion without his licence, being appeaſed by this ſubmiſſion, he re- 
commended GRAVY biſhop of Norwich, who was unanimouſly choſen, 
ad put in poſſeſſion of the temporalities of the ſee of Canterbury. 


ſeat proxies-away to Rome, to complain of this injury, and to affert 
| their right of aſſiſting in the election of a metropolitan, according to 
the law and ancient uſage of England. There was a deputation alſo 


confirmed; and the ſubprior and his affociates were already upon the 
pot to ſollicit in favour of their own pretenſions. 


The ambitious defigns of the holy ſee made it fo neceſſary to encourage 
[rife and contention of this ſort, that theſe were welcome gueſts, and 


of the province was heard firſt : but the preſent turn of Joux's affairs 
hing ſomewhat croſs to this claim of the biſhops, and there being no- 


would not tamely ſubmit to ſuch an injury to his crown and dignity, 


decion confirmed, and the archbiſhop conſecrated. But being arrived 


rot his duty to the king in this clandeſtine. election, he now forgot 


ropative, or elſe reſenting the prior's impiety and indiſcretion, or as 


But the biſhop of the provinces thinking themſelves to be ill-uſed, in 
wt being called upon to aſſiſt at or give their aſſent to this election, 


rom the convent at the king's expence, to get the election of Gray 


received very kindly at the court of Rome. The claim of the biſhops 


thing 


ſent to Rome, that they would not conſent to elect any other primate 
but the biſhop of Noxwicn; and confiding in this ſecurity, he had ſent 
a letter to the pope, aſſuring him that he would acknowlege any arch. 


manded thoſe who were then at Rome, to proceed to a new election. 
The deputation from the convent pleaded their oath to the king; and 


the biſhop of NoRwIen. But oaths and obligations were of no weight 
with InnocenT, when they lay croſs to his inclinations : and therefore 
recommending cardinal LAN GroN, an Engliſhman then at his court, 


their archbiſhop. In vain it was to urge their oath, the neceſlity of the 
king's conſent, and a further authority from the convent, to a prelate} 
of InnocenT's imperious temper. The validity of their oath lay in 
„ his own breaſt, which he would abſolve them from; the conſent of 
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thing therefore to fear from them, Ix N oαEN , without ſcruple, determine 1 Okt 
againſt their claim; tho it had the law and cuſtom of England, and dep 


the canons and uſage of the ancient churches on its fide; and decreeg 
the ſole right of election to be in the chapter of Canterbury, In this 
iniquitous ſentence, the reader ſees the ground work of all the miſchief, 
which this controverſy occaſioned afterwards to king Joan: but be. 
cauſe it ſerved his preſent purpoſe, and gave him hopes that the eleꝗion 
of the biſhop of Now ICH would be confirmed, he fate down quiet un. 
der it; not ſeeing, or not being willing to ſee, the danger which at. 
tended his complying, with it, till it broke in upon him with an irre. 
ſiſtible fury. He had taken an oath from the monks whom he had 


biſhop whom the convent ſhould elect. The king, being got thus fir! 
within his holineſs's net, InNocENnT proceeded to pull it over him; and 
vacating both the elections made by the monks at Canterbury, com. 


when the pope obliged them to elect a ſecond time, they again elected 


commanded the monks, on pain of excommunication, to chooſe him 


© princes was not neceſſary where he himſelf was preſent; and they .. | 
were the repreſentatives of the whole monaſtery.” With theſe at- ** 
ſwers, and with his threatenings, all the monks except one were over- . 
ruled to elect the cardinal, whom his holineſs had fixed upon them; WW ... 
and whom he conſecrated himſelf. EE LR ERS Or  Y 
+ Thus as he defeated the chapter, and ſnatched out of their hands tie YM « 
freedom of election, for which they had long and obſtinately contended, ſo WW |. 
he turned the king's promiſe againſt himſelf; making it all along throw- WI u 
out the controverſy the great argument for his ſubmiſſion to this flagrant Wl n 
inſult. But tho Joan had held out very quietly as long as there was foo ing 
for any hopes, yet his expectation being diſappointed, and a man entirely Wi gt 
in the French intereſt put into a truſt of ſo great importance to the church Wl niſ 
and kingdom, he loſt all patience ; and the monks of Canterbury were Wi tha 


ſoon made to feel the effects of his reſentment. Two military knights } 


being ſent down with ſufficient force, entered the monaſtery ſword in ore 
hand; charged the monks with high treaſon | for electing the ſubprior Wl de 
without the royal aſſent; and commanded them in the king's 2 * 

| | Epar f 
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depart his dominions without delay, Tho Jon x's reſentment did not 
@ effectually reach the court of Rome, yet he made them ſenſible how 
much he thought himſelf injured by this appointment of an archbiſhop, 
who was a ſtranger to him and the chapter, without his approbation. 
He diſpatched a letter to the pope by an ambaſſador ; in which he ex- 
preſſes his aſtoniſhment and indignation, at his holineſs's thus invading 
the prerogatives of his crown, by preſuming to void the election of the 
tiſhop of NoRw ien. He then charges him with ingratitude to the 
Engliſh nation, from which the holy ſee had received more advanta 


« crown, ſo unleſs his holineſs would gratify him in this affair, he 


uing it. But by the weak compliances of his father, and the una- 
roidable conceſſions of his predeceſſor, the court of Rome had now 
raſed itſelf in the perſon of InnocenT, above the indignation of, this 


© think of oppoſing one, who was vicar to, and ſupported the autho- 


a it was not ſafe to reſiſt God and his church, in a cauſe for which 


us into the ſprings and ſecret trains of thoſe diſputes, which gave ſo 


ing ſtate of the eccleſiaſtic monarchy, and enables us to account for the 
fate of this unhappy! prince, which has made him a ſubject of aſto- 
niſhment to all fucceding ages. The eccleſiaſtic monarchy, was at 


the hands of a very daring, young, and active prelate; a man of 
great capacity, great application and addreſs, and of unbounded pride: 


be was ſo exactly fitted to put the laſt hand to the vaſt deſigns which 


sF the 


ind acknowledgment, than from all the other countries on this fide the 
Alpes: and in the concluſion he tells him plainly, © that as he was de- 
« termined to maintain the election of the biſhop of Noxwien, and 


« would rather part with his blood than with the juſt rights of his 


© « would for the future prevent all appeals to the holy ſee, and content 
« himſelf with the learning and ſufficiency of his own prelates, with- 


Had king Joan been in the ſituation that his father was in the for- 
mer part of his reign, this was language becoming a king of England 
va biſhop of Rome; and would no doubt have anſwered his deſign in 


unfortunate prince: and therefore inſtead of making ſubmiſſion, and 
aſking the king's pardon for this audacious infult, the pope in his an- 
Lor tells him, „that if he did not quietly acquieſce in the deciſions of 
(dee apoſtolic ſee, he would plunge himſelf into difficulties from which 
« he would not be able to extricate himſelf; that it was in vain to 


© rity of him, at whoſe name every knee muſt bowe; and as tho this 
was not plain enough to be underſtood, he further aſſures him, that 


4 archbiſhop BzcxzT had facrificed his life, and which his own father 
and brother had already yielded up to the holy ſee.” The tenour of all 
the epiſtles of InnocenT on this controverſy is the fame ; which as it lets 


much trouble to the Engliſh nation, fo it likewiſe diſplays the flouriſh- 


that time not only the moſt formidable power in Europe, but it was in 


Had his whole reſentment turned againſt the ſee of Rome, and the 


ous; taking the biſhopricks, and abbies, and revenues of the church, 


biſhops who had provoked him to this ſeverity, and been inftrumen- | 
tal in the confuſion, got out of the reach of danger, and lived in a 


their fide, to ſuch extremities, as were unjuſtifiable, and very preju- | 


to be the rules of juſtice---was not only obliged to receive thoſe into 


ſerve the interdict, but to endeavour alſo to ſecure his lay ſubjects faſ- 
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the court of Rome had projected, as tho Gop had raiſed him up for an 
original of craft and ambition; that mankind might ſee in him, what 
baſe and ill deſigns might be covered and carried on, under the co. 
lour of religion and the name of CHRTs T. Be this however as it 
may; INNOCENTI, ſeeing the king reſolute to maintain the poor e. 
mainder of his authority, laid the kingdom of England under an jn. 
terdict; and commanded the biſhops of London, ELy, and Wong. 
CESTER, to pronounce the ſentence; which was too ſoon obeyed. 


The king being moſt exceedingly enraged at this inhuman treat. 
ment, carried his revenge to ſuch a length as did him great diſſervice. 


three biſhops who executed the unrighteous ſentence, he would pro- all 
bably have engaged almoſt all the kingdom on his fide. For except of: 
baptizing children, taking the confeſſions, and giving the ſacrament to 4 
dying people, all the offices of divine ſervice ceaſed; and the dead 
were brought out of the town and villages, and buried in ditches and an 
highways, like ſo many dogs and aſſes. All the churches were ſhut thi 
up, the altars forſaken, and the honour of Gop and the care of fouls, ed 
were ſacrificed to the tyranny, ambition, and wickedneſs of the court 10 


of Rome. But Jonx, in the firſt tranſports of his anger, let looſe 
his rage upon the whole eccleſiaſtical order, as well clergy as religi- 


into his cuſtody : and the event was anſwerable. For whilſt the three 


* 


foreign country at their eaſe, the clergy, and religious, finding the 
innocent and guilty involved in the ſame fate, and that dutifulneſs | 
to the king was no ſecurity, carried the reſentment of this uſage, on 


£3 1 22 


dicial to the king's affairs. 


=> - 


The king having thus provoked this whole body of men by his ill 
conduct and which is a leſſon to princes not to ſuffer their paſſions 


— 2 


his favour, and to reſtore them to their revenues, who refuſed to ob- 


ter in his intereſt. To this purpoſe he cauſed the oath. of fealty to be 
renewed, and hoſtages to be taken of many of the nobility : but ſuch | 
precautions, as give people room to believe that they are ſuſpectel 
without caule, commonly operate in a wrong direction; or if they 
ſhould tie up their hands, they let their affections looſe, and carry their 
Rearts another way., This Genfer precaution, and the heavy impo- 
ſitions Which the king's circumſtances made neceſſary, ſtill encreaſed 
Bis, diffieulties, and gave advantage to his enemies. The an of 
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Rome being well informed of the terms upon which Joan ſtood with 


wn his people, IA x oN thought it a proper time to take another ſtep 
o. towards his conqueſt : he excommunicated the king by name, and re- 
1 vired that the ſentence ſhould be pronounced againſt him, every Sun- 
re. Wl (ay and holiday, in all the churches of the convents throwout the king- 
in. W com. But this excommunication had not all the effect which the court 
co Rome expected. For tho ſome few of the prelates and abbots fled out 
of England, to avoid the difficulties which this might have drawn upon 
them, yet the greateſt part paid no regard to a ſentence founded in in- 
at. juſtice, and attended with a good deal of danger. 'The honour and in- 
ice, tereſt of the court of Rome, however, were too far engaged to draw 
the hack, or to give up the point. Innocent therefore wrote a letter to 
ro- al the biſhops in Joun's dominions; blaming their coldneſs and want 
pt of zeal for the eccleſiaſtical liberty; exhorting them © to ſet themſelves 
tto « a5 a wall of defence to the houſe of Gop ; and commanding them 
ad to lay aſide all fears of the king.” He then addreſſed the nobility ; 
and and that he might engage them againſt their prince, he tells them that 
but the king was fighting againſt Gop; and conjures them, as they tender- 
uls, ed the welfare of their ſouls, that they would oppoſe his deſigns, and 
uct not permit him to ruin them. But leſt they ſhould imagine that this 
ſe vas only the effect of a ſudden heat, he aſſures them that his heart was 
igi- o much ſet upon this affair, that he was determined never to give it 
ich, up but if occaſion was to lay down his life in the defence of it: and 
nee profanely alluding to what the prophet ſays of the almighty, the haugh- 
en- ty prelate added, that his hand was not ſhortened, but by the grace 
n a of Gop was fo ſtrengthened, that he ſhould be able to oppreſs and 
on Tho there was too much ground for an inſinuation of this kind, yet 
cu- de conduct of the king would lead one to believe, that his indignation 
au reſentment, if not his honour, had raiſed him above theſe impreſſions, 
aud left no room for fear. But whatever might be the caſe of Jonx at 
s ill dat time, the pope had addreſs. enough to break thro the duty and the 
ions . ſeadineſs of ſome of his miniſters ; of which WzLLs the lord chancel- 
into bor, and now elected biſhap of Lincoln was an unhappy inſtance. . The 
ob- WWW king had had great experience of this prelate's fidelity to him during 
faſ- te interdict, and being willing to avail himſelf ſtill further of his inte- 
> be . gity, he appointed him biſhop of Lincoln; commanding him to go to 
ſuch . Normandy to receive his conſecration. from the archbiſhop of Ruoan, 
cicd i and not to acknowledge Lanczan the pope;s archbiſhop of Canterbury. 
they i but Was, who had been as chancellor g very faithful ſubject, and 
their W vhoſe intereſt in that employment did ngt claſh with his integrity, was 
po- neu inveſted with a character, which, according to the fate pretenſions 
all dite court of Rome, rraeſerred his allegeapce d another Got 
rt of. 


him. 


-- 


ud therefore. he went to LaxGTox, and received.,conſecration from. 


1 ti 


might reconcile his ſafety with his honour. 


crown. But this did not ſatisfy the pretenſions of the court of Rome; 


himſelf up to his mercy. - Had the acknowledgment of archbiſhop 
| LanGrTox been the only point contended for, as it was in fact the only 
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him. Tho the king reſented this affront as it deſerved, and ſeized the 
temporalities of the biſhopric, yet this defection gave him ſo great 
diſtruſt of thoſe about him, as in all probability broke his own ſtead. 
neſs and reſolution ; and induced him to think of ſome meaſure Which 


Accordingly, when the brother of LAN H came to him, to adjuſt | 
this diſpute, and to get the primate acknowledged, the king offered to Wt: 
receive him; to recall the biſhops who were in exile ; to reſtore the 


monks of Canterbury; and to obey the monitions of his holineſs; ſa- 
ing to himſelf and his heirs the dignity rights and liberties of the 


which evidently lay at the bottom, and animated this controverſy, The 


anſwer therefore which was given to this propoſal from the king, was, 


that the archbiſhop would do nothing unleſs his majeſty would yield 


open ſubject of debate, the king's propoſal was ſufficient to put an end 


to the quarrel : but it is plain that the court of Rome made this only | 


a handle to render the whole body of eccleſiaſticks independent on the 


king. It was this independence, which made it ſo very difficult, to 
find out a proper temper for putting an end to this diſpute : and that 
the reader may be more convinced, that this was the ſecret ſpring by 
which this affair was moved, he need only to be informed, that when 
the king afterwards propoſed to empower the. pope himſelf, or his de- 
legates by a commiſſion to deliver the temporalities to archbiſhop | 


LanGToN, and to receive his homage, yet this expedient was not ac- 


cepted. It appears by an epiſtle of the pope's upon this ſubject, that 
the reaſon of this refuſal, was, leſt it might poſſibly be a prejudice | 


©« to the eccleſiaſtic liberty, by leaving the king fome appearances of 


« that power which he pretended to: and yet all that this expedient | 
left him, Gop knows, was but the ſhadow of that right, which the kings 
of England had for many ages enjoyed unqueſtioned, and might always | 
have continued to enjoy, if the court of Rome had not ſacrificed the | 
rights of ſtates and kingdoms, and the peace of Chriſtendom, to their | 


own ambition. 


The king having reſolved upon an expedition into Wales, and Nor- 
thampton having been fixed upon as the place of rendezvous, he was | 
attended there by his great council. The pope having ſent two legates | 
into England at this time, under a pretence of accommodating this di- 
ference between the church and ſtate, but in reality to penetrate only 
into the king's intentions, they had an audience of his majeſty whillt 
this aſſembly was convened. The king being made acquainted with | 
their commiſſion, and with his holineſs's defire to reſtore peace and 

2 tranquillity 
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II. 
th ranquillity- to the Engliſh nation, if the king would Gras to make 
R 5 ſeltitution of all that 5 been taken from the eecleſiaſticks, and to 
mY -eccive the archbiſhop into his favour : JohN replied in great anger, 
0 hat he Was - willing to make reſtitution as far as' he could, but that 
Y is ſor the archbiſhop, whatever ſafe conduct might be granted, he 
would certainly hang him if ever he came into England. The dia- 
alk gue on this 4744, hang between the king and PANDULPHUS, as the 
Fa nals of Burton recite it, is a very long one; and as it contains only 
te f repetition of what has already been taken notice of, I ſhall trouble 
v. ue reader with no more of it, than with another propoſal that Joun 
th. Wade to the legate, which was to yield to the nomination of another 
e: bnimate by the pope, if LAN droN would reſign. The legate, with an 
he nſufferable inſolence, made anſwer that it was not the cuſtom of the 
1 « holy church to degrade an archbiſhop without ſufficient reaſon but 
5 1 « it had been uſed to humble princes who rebelled againſt it.” The 
0p negotiation breaking, off in this manner, the legates publiſhed the ſen- 
nly tence of excommunication againſt the king; pronounced the ſubjects 
end Wc! England abſolved from their allegeance to him; and declared that 
a7 ne of his poſterity ſhould inherit the kingdom after him: But all 
d was not enough to ſatisfy the pride and reſentment of the court 


hat king; by repreſenting! him as an apoſtate from religion, an enemy to 
by the deri of the church and the rights of his people, and as one 
der who had offered to renounce his faith that he mi ght preſerve his ſon 
* ſereignty. In ſhort there Was nothing left mii which might en- 
ho urge the king's enemies, or diſcountenance his friends: and the 
hg wicked reports thus induſtriouſly raiſed, made fuch impreſſions; and 
that bol fuch root, that the hiſtorians who wrote | his - reign, have gene- 
ace nh poke of Mea as thai — 4 moſt: deteſtable thiſcreant: 1 in x the 
$ of world, CCC 1 | 
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ings | But want it was: not wy: b bel 4 all a. brine: out St 
Vays i kingdom, who had a fleet and army at his command, a wicked 


inpoſtor, called Px ER the hermit, was ſet up to prophecy; that be- 


=m ſo Engliſh nation, ſo the prophecy: was not more induſtriouſſy pro- 
ates . Pagated thro the country, than it was univerſally believed. In the 
dif- mean time the po pe, under a pretence of a plying a remedy to the 
only | clamities off the. — of E ngland, called aufer to conſult 
hüt I about the means of ſubduing the — of this prince. The reader 
vith f vil cafil 1 Suez at the linke ale chance for! juſtice: which Joan could have 


Wen | 3 


o Rome: the utmoſt endeavours were therefore uſed to blacken the 


lore aſcenſion” day next ;enſuing, - Joux' ſhould” ceaſe to be king of 
England; and none of his poſterity would ever come to the crown. 
The credit and confidence of this hermit was of great diſſervice to 
the king, and as popular credulity 18 to this day the reproach of 


"0 
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in a conclave at Rome; where there were none but his accuſers, and 
thoſe accuſers judges, The king being there convicted of debe 
againſt the holy ſee, they decreed that Innocent ſhould depoſe bin | 
and place another king over England in his room. The ſentence f 
depoſition was immediately thundered out; and to engage the ke - : 
of France to put it in execution, INNocenT not only promiſed * 
feat in heaven, but the fee ſimple of the crown of England to hin 
and his heirs, if he would take up arms and drive king Jo ſtom 
off his throne, Nor was this the utmoſt extent of the pious rage dt 
Innocent. He ſent letters and emiſſaries all over Europe, to per. 
uade the world that it was a ſervice to Gop and religion, to enſly« 
the king and kingdom of England: the pardon of fins, the indy: 
gences and protection of the holy ſee, and the privileges uſually grantol 
to thoſe who engaged in the expeditions to the holy land, were pw- 
miſed all who ſhould aſſiſt in ſubduing this contumacious prince. Th. 
king of France defired nothing in the world more, than to deprin 
Joux of his dominions on this fide the water, as he had already dom 
in Normandy : and covering his revenge and ambition under the un- 
brage of religion, after the example of pope Innocent, he preparg! 

a powerful fleet and army to execute his deſign. _ oi: 


The king of England was no ſtranger to all the efforts that were? 
making againſt him, and was not negligent in his defence: be drew! 
together an army of threeſcore thouſand men; and that he mightY 
| keep his enemy at a diſtance, he manned out a ſtrong fleet to diſpute 

the paſſage of the French at ſea. Whilſt theſe preparations were made 
on all ſides, and every thing ſeemed ready to decide the quarrel by! 
force of arms, two knights templars landed at Dover, and acquainted 
the king that PanpuLewus was in France, with | propoſals from the 
pope for an accommodation; if his majeſty would permit him t 
come over, and would give him an audience. The king was then # 

the head of bis army, expecting the arrival of the French; and ha- 
ing given leave for the legate to come to England was ſoon made ſa- 
ſible of his misfortunes. The legate opened his commiſſion with a] 
letter from InnocenT;;. in which he tells king Jonx, that 4 pleling 
and curſing were ſet before him, but that if he did not ſubnit to f 
the terms preſcribed and ſent Him by Pawp⁰ nus, he Would de- 

<> Egypts by a ſtrong hand: moreover, that he might not fail to 
give the impreſſions ' which he intended, he reminds the king of 118! 
having humbled all the princes who had preſumed to oppoſe him. 1 
ſoon as Jom had red this imperious letter, the crafty legate made 1 
terrible repreſentation of the preſent conjuncture; from the numero | 
army which the French king had ready, and from the'difloyalty - 


vis own nobility and principal ſubjects; who, he aſſured him, had 
ent an invitation to PHIIIr to invade his kingdom, and a promiſe of 
ſifting him againſt their ſovereign. IO 3c) Fs 


Having thus awakened the king's fears, and ſomewhat broke his 
ſteadineſs, by this artful repreſentation of danger from his own army, 
he then told his majeſty, that notwithſtanding his ſituation was thus 
melancholy, there was yet a way to difpel the cloud and to retrieve 
all, which was to throw himſelf into the arms of the church : there 
being no doubt but that his holineſs would take him into his protec- 
tion, as a merciful father does a repenting ſon, if he would promiſe 
to perform. faithfully whatever IN NOcEN T ſhould enjoin him. As the 
danger which might ariſe from the defection of his own army, was 
one of the 7 artifices on which the court of Rome built their 
hopes, fo all; Hble care was taken to cultivate the king's jeale 

n diluuſt Beſides what the legate had inſinuated 2 


re& terms, JoHN had intelligence of the conſpiracy ſent him from fo 
many different places, and theſe accounts were contrived to follow ſo 
coſely at the heels of one another, that he had no longer any doubt 


and arbitrary manner in which his ſubjects had been treated by him. 
Never was any prince in circumſtances of more perplexity, than Joux 


ut! Jus in at this time; he was ſtanding upon a precipice with the utmoſt 
| danger on each fide, and was under an abſolute neceſſity of leaping 


down one of them, without having time to deliberate which was the 
kaſt hazardous, On one hand the legate was inceflantly playing off 
the artillery of the church to quicken his motions : on the other hand 


own army would not oppoſe. - In this unhappy dilemma, the king 
bolt all his ſpirit, and ſunk beneath his misfortunes : he conſented to 


mit to the award of InxnocenT,” whoſe whole deſign was not yet 
uncovered, ' 


the vaſſulage oF the Engliſh church was held in by her king's ; and 
probably J oN thou ue no more would be required of him, but giv- 
ing up ſome part of his prerogative in eccleſiaſtical affairs. eee 


But the time was now come, When "Innocent believed he might 
lakely take off the maſk; and avo] the deſign of erecting a monarchy 
over all the nations of the earth, which ſhould raiſe and humble prin- 
ces at its pleaſure. Accordingly the firſt article of this agreement, 
viich was drawn up in form of letters patents, and ſealed with the 
ling ſeal, but which the pope himſelf owns in a letter to Laxnoron, 
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conference at Northampton, and what he now affirmed to him in di- 


3 
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of the reality of the fact; eſpecially when he recollected the harſh 


the king of France was every moment embarking with a formidable 


the propoſals 'which the legate made him, and took an oath to fub- 
le had hitherto only ſounded the ecclefiaſtic Hberty, and 


— 
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« was projected, and with great deliberation formed at Rome, i; i 

the following words; “ that the king ſhould ſurrender and yield un 
« the kingdoms of England and Ireland; and for the time to con. 

« hold both as fees of the papacy; the former under the yearly tri. 
ce bute of ſeven hundred marks, the latter under the tribute of three 
« hundred. In conſequence of this agreement, the king repaing | 
on the morrow to Dover church, attended by the legate and a numer. 
ous train of great men and officers of his army; where in the pre. 
ſence of all the people, having taken the crown from off his head, he 

laid it with the other enſigns of royalty at the legate's feet; and the | 
legate received his majeſty's homage for his own kingdoms, in the 
name of pope Innocent, and the church of Rome. He ſigned a 
charter after that, by which he yielded up the patronages of all the 
churches in England which belonged to the crown; and here he de- 
clared ſolemnly, that not being conſtrained by force, but of his own 
free will, and with the advice and conſent of all the barons of the 
realm, he made this reſignation of his crown and kingdom, as the 
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back; and he was obliged to go yet further. For that Ix Nor hi 
might a little cover the ambition and deſigns of the court of Rome, or 
with a zeal for juſtice and religion, he took care to comprehend the | exp 
intereſts of the clergy in this agreement; for whoſe fake alone it was, mo 
_ pretended that this oppoſition to the king was made. Journ as ob- ul 
liged therefore to ſtipulate, to reverſe the outlawries againſt the no- mo 
bility, biſhops, clergy, and religious, and to make ſatisfaction for the rel 
loſſes they had ſuſtained during the interdict. Beſides. this general a- © 
ſurance of his favour and forgiveneſs,” letters patents were directed to 
each of the prelates from the kin g; entreating them to return to Eng- 
land; confirming all the particulars inſerted in the agreement with the 
Pope's. legate ; and acquainting them that ſeveral biſhops arid barons 
had bound themſelves by oath to ſee that they were performed. The] 
legate, having thus enſſaved the king of England, kept the crown and 
ſcepter five days in his poſſeſſion : and tlio this tranſaction Was on the 
Monday before Aſcenſion- day, the king ordered the hermit to be hang-· 
ed for a falſe prophet ; but in the opinion of moſt people it was for 
telling the truth, becauſe, he had certainly ceaſed to be a king When 
he had reſigned his dominions, and acknowled ged himſelf a. Taſſal to 
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Whilſt Ixxocr N had gained ſo great a ſovereignty: for the court of 
Rome, the king of France, and the holy warriors which he Had pi. | 
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rited up to this undertaking againſt Joan, inſtead of the wealth, and 
towns, and honor, which they had expected, were to be paid with 
indulgences, and rewards from heaven. PaxpuLen was in ſuch haſte 
to carry the news of his negotiation, that he went out of the king- 
dom without taking off the interdict, or giving the king abſolution; 
tho theſe were the only terms, that the pope his maſter had to obſerve 
on his ſide, for this abject compliance of the king of England. To 
quiet the exiled biſhops and clergy, he carried with him eight thouſand 
ounds, as part of what they were to receive for the damages they 
had ſuſtained; with an aſſurance of the reſt, and an honourable recep- 
tion in their own country with all their friends. But it required more 
{ill and addreſs to quiet the mind of the king of France; who had 
looked upon England as a certain conqueſt, and who could not bear 


his intended expedition againſt Jonx, he was out of patience to ſee 
himſelf tricked in the face of all the world, and this great armament 
to end in nothing, but the reproach of his being a ſtalking- horſe, or 
a tool, to INNocenT. At firſt he poſitively refuſed to obey the or- 


king was unwilling to expoſe his perſon to an excommunication, and 
his kingdom to an interdict: he ſat down therefore with the mortifica- 
ton of waſting threeſcore thouſand pounds, as he himſelf rated his 


monarchy, which was at that time already the moſt formidable power 
in Europe. But the French king was not the only perſon that was 
mortited and diſappointed by this fatal league: the exiled clergy and 
cligious, tho comprehended in it, were ſoon after fo ill treated by the 
court of Rome, that they grew very uneaſy under a conjunction 


it pleaſed Gop to puniſh the weak and wild bigotry of the Engliſh 
mtion; which under the cover of zeal, had let in a mercileſs enemy 
upon their country. For tho it was the fate of this unfortunate king, 
that in his reign the world was to {ee the wicked impoſture of the 


owned, that he fell a ſacrifice to the indiſcretion of his anceſtors, and 
the luperſtition of his ſubjects, rather than to his own perſonal failings; 


In a little time after this fatal accommwodation, the triumph of which 
was ſounded very high at the court of Rome, the exiled biſhops and 


The archbiſhop finding him very humble, and entreating their compaſ- 
on for himſelf and the kingdom, was ſomewhat more obliging than 
Lor. I. e 383 5 the 


the thoughts of being paid for all his trouble, with no other reward but 
that of heaven. When the legate therefore forbad him to go forward with 


ders; but the earl of Flanders oppoſed the expedition, and the French 


expences, to make an acceſſion of two kingdoms to the eccleſiaſtical 


of thoſe two powers which they ſaw might eaſily make a prey "" a 


them. The truth of the matter is, the time was now come, when 


| court of Rome in its full dimenſions, yet in juſtice to him it muſt be 


and accordingly the puniſhment was a national and a public miſchief. 


Clergy returned to England, and attended the King at Wincheſter. 


no buſineſs to give his advice; and refuſing to hear any thing further 
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the pope intended, and having firſt taken an oath from him to govern 
according to law and juſtice, abſolved his majeſty from the excommunic,. 
tion he was under; leaving the interdict however in the ſtate it wy, 
in before. Whilſt this meeting continued at Wincheſter, the king or. | 
dered a general enquiry to be made, into the loſſes ſuſtained by the | 
clergy and religious, during the late controverſy ; and recommended i 
to the barons and biſhops to conſider how to repair them. They had 
therefore two meetings after this in the ſame ſummer ; at which the | 
general diſlike and uneaſineſs, that the king's late conduct had ęiren 
the nation, were diſcovered, and ſome meaſures entered into for rec. 
vering the ancient conſtitution. The archbiſhop had found the cha- 
ter of HENRY the firſt; and it was concluded, by joint conſent of the 
ſpiritual and temporal lords, that they would regulate their demand 
upon the crown by that charter, in order to retrieve their liberties, 
How privately ſoever theſe affairs were concerted in this aſſembly, | 
which Joan had directed for another purpoſe, he was in a little time 
made ſenſible of the general diſſatisfaction and uneaſineſs of his people, 
He had vanquiſhed the French fleet that was intended againſt Eng- 
land; and being pleaſed with the thoughts of recovering what Pn 
had taken from him in Normandy, he ſummoned the barons to attend 
him at Portſmouth in order to accompany him in this expedition. The 
barons refuſed to attend him, under a pretence that the interdict was 
not releaſed: and when the king drew ſome troops together towards f 
the center of the kingdom, in order to chaſtize their diſobedience, the 
archbiſhop, who knew the true ſecret of this affair, waited on him at 
Northampton; and repreſented to him, that as the barons were not} 
legally condemned, he could not make war upon them without vio- 
| lating the oath he had taken at his abſolution. The king being o- 
tended at this remonſtrance, anſwered haſtily, that the primate had] 


marched on to Nottingham. The cardinal archbiſhop, not di-] 
couraged at this repulſe, followed his majeſty the next day; and de- 
clared that he would excommunicate all thoſe who ſhould take up 
arms before the interdict was removed. = | 


This was ſo open and direct a contempt of the king's authority, 8 
plainly let him fee, that he was ſtill a great way from the peace and 
ſettlement he had promiſed himſelf from his late agreement. Tho 
Joun was thus ill-uſed by his nobility, yet it is natural for men to 
be jealous of their liberties, in the hands of a prince who had made 
himſelf a vaſſal, and to fear that he who had given up his own right} 
would not be juſt to theirs: allowing therefore the conduct of the! 
barons to be blameable, yet the provocation they had to it is without 
excuſe. There is a very ridiculous and reproachful ſtory, told grateh 
and with much exactneſs by M. Paris, and adopted by mot hiſto- 


rians 
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tians, that the king upon this uneaſy view of his affairs, ſent ambaſſadors 
to the emperor of Morocco to entreat his aſſiſtance; and to offer in 
return to change his own religion, and become a Mahometan. But 
beſides ſome circumſtances in the Spaniſh hiſtory of this time, relat- 
ing to Africa, which lie croſs to this report, it is inconceivable that 
king JOHN, ſhould ever think of an alliance that could be of no uſe 
to him in ſuppreſſing the diſobedience of his ſubjects, or offer to part 
with his religion, even allowing him to have no principles, which at 
this time was the beſt, and only viſible, ſupport of his intereſt, I 
make no ſcruple therefore to place this ſtory among the viſions of the 
age; or among the ſcandals which the enemies of this prince heaped 
upon him. | | | | 


The great revolutions of ſtates and kingdoms, which proceed from 
herce and impetuous paſſions, very often partake of the nature of thoſe 
paſſions : they are not only carried further than they were ever de- 
igned by the firſt projectors, but ſometimes, by an unhappy perverſe- 
neſs in the nature of men or things, or to ſpeak more truly by the 
orer-ruling hand of providence, take a turn the other way, and bear 
down the intereſt they were intended to ſupport. This however was 


: n ſome meaſure the caſe of the late revolution under Torn: in the 
eme manner as it brought the king and his adherents, into the inte- 
4; reſt of the court which they had oppoſed, ſo on the other hand it 


cooled the zeal, and changed the meaſures of thoſe, whole bigotry 
had carried them too far in the papal intereſt : and yet after all, the 
king, the barons, and the clergy, were uneaſy ; and as well thoſe 
who laboured to leflen the royal dignity, as thoſe who ſtrove to main- 


we tain it, beheld with equal dread, the conſequences of the agreement 
ad ith the court of Rome. The pope, who was not yet informed, 
* that the affairs of England had taken a turn too much, continued 


under the tranſports which his late ſucceſs had given him. But fore- 
king that the king's refignation might be reſolved into conſtraint, or 
at moſt into a perſonal act, which he knew could not change the 
courſe of law, therefore Innocent applied his thoughts to get the 
people of England to approve it. 


ind] To this end he ſent the biſhop of TuscuLum as his legate, upon 
[ho] Whoſe arrival a great council was called at London : here a new char- 
to dr of reſignation being drawn, was ſealed by the king in St. Paur's 
WM church, in the preſence of the nobility, biſhops, and clergy, and at- 
ght WT lied by the archbiſhop, and ſeveral others. The charter thus exe- 
che WW euted was offered upon the altar; and this execrable ſacrifice to the 
out ambition of the church of Rome, was called an offering to Gob, and 
vely] «cribed to the inſpiration of the holy ſpirit. The legate having re- 
iſto-Clred the charter from the altar, and Joan having a ſecond time 
land, $a {worn 
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ſworn fealty and done homage to the church of Rome, and to pop. 
Innocent and his lawful ſueceſſors, received his kingdoms back again 
from the legate. It was no hard matter for the nobility to perccire 
that the ſecret of their confederacy was diſcovered, and that a ſeeong | 
reſignation of his crown, more free and leſs exceptionable than . 
other, was the price which JohN had paid for the pope's protection 
againſt them. But as nothing was more oppoſite to their deſign ot 
recovering their ancient privileges, than the vaſſalage to which [oy | 
had reduced the kingdom, ſo the archbiſhop, notwithſtanding he was 
a witneſs to the inſtrument, proteſted in the name of the reſt again} 
the charter, and laid his proteſt upon the altar. It was then that 
Innocent found himſelf miſtaken in the whole conduct of this affair. 
This attempt on the crown of England, had laid the defign of the 
court of Rome, ſo open to the world, and thoſe who before were blind 
to it, ſaw now fo plainly what it aimed at, that the whole Engliſh | 
nation on a ſudden turned about; and the ſides and characters of men 
were ſhifted. The ill example of the king, who, from a free and 
independent monarch, had reduced himſelf to a vaſſal, taught hs 
ſubjects to forget their duty; and a general diſaffection, and diſcon- 
tent enſued. It is indeed fo natural to form our judgments, and to 
direct our conduct by what we fee and feel, that it is next to impoſ- | 
ſible for princes to preſerve the affections of their people, when once 
they abandon the truſt and duties which they owe them. The lays | 
of England had provided for their kings as free and ſovereign mo- 
narchs, and had preſcribed the obedience of their people which was | 
due to them in that capacity; but the circumſtance of a homager, or 
vaſſal prince, being what the law of England was unacquainted with, 
no proviſion could be made for the authority of ſuch a governor ; ſo 
that the king had done all that was in his power, to remove the very | 
foundations, upon which the allegeance of his ſubje&s was originally | 
built. 1 1 e 


But tho the ſeeds of war were thus ſown, yet before it broke out, | 
there were ſeveral other cauſes which met together; and which 
uniting their diſcontents, brought the clergy to join with the n0- | 
| bility, againſt the king, and INNoctxnT. The court of Rome, 
which I faid had wanted to have a ſecond reſignation, in the pre- 
ſence, and if poſſible, with the conſent of the great council, was 
extremely mortified with the proteſt,” which the cardinal archbiſhop, | 
In the name of the reſt, had entered againſt it. Therefore to ſhew | 
their reſentment againſt LAN ro, and keep the king ſteady to his re- 
ſignation, the new legate had directions, to fill all the vacant biſhopricks 
and abbies, with men approved of by the king; © and if the chapte's | 
_* ſhould make any oppoſition to thoſe whom his majeſty ſhould e- 


« commend, the legate ſhould compel them to obedience by the _ 1 
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« of the church.” Thus, after France and England had been 
ſet into flames, and all Europe deafened with the noiſe of the 
court of Rome, about the free election of biſhops, pope Inno- 
EN’ gave inſtructions to his legate, that he ſhould take particu- 
lar care of king Johx's intereſt in filling up the vacancies in 
England, without regard to the choice or inclinations of the 
chapter. Backed by this power, the king carried all belore him, 
and filled the churches and monaſteries with men devoted to his 
meaſures, and with the relations and creatures of the legate ; who 
on his part behaved with an inſolence and a haughtineſs to the 
clergy that was inſupportable. The clergy, who had contributed 
to enſlave their country, that they might ſerve the intereſt of the 
court of Rome, could not perſuade themſelves at firſt, that this 


uſage - proceeded from the inſtructions of that court; they be- 


lieved it wholly owing to the corruption of the legate ; and they 


complained of his proceedings, and appealed to Innocent for re- 
dreſs. The archbiſhop ſent his brother SIMON to proſecute the 


appeal; but alas! it was all in vain: ſhifting ſides had on a ſud- 


den made ſuch a change of men, that the king and the arch- 


biſhop had ſhifted characters. 


The reader therefore muſt not be ſurprized, to find the ſame 


Paxpulrhus, who had treated king Jond with inſolence and 


contempt, and as an enemy to God and his church, repre- 
ſenting him now at Rome, in anſwer to theſe appeals, as a prince 


of extraordinary piety and humility : neither muſt he be ſurprized 


to find the archbiſhop blackened, whoſe wiſdom and goodneſs 
the infallible pope had made ſo much boaſt of, for ſome years paſt, 
all over Europe. The biſhops and clergy ſped no better. For 


tho they and their rights, and principles, were in the very ſame ſtate 
they had been in, when the eccleſiaſtic liberty was ſo dear to the 


court of Rome, yet now their merit and their cauſe were no 


more heard of. On the contrary, this Pax Dulr Hus, who had 
ſo often harangued them on the glory of their ſufferings and the 


great reward they were to hope for, ſet them out now at Rome, 
as covetous, exorbitant, and oppreſſors of the king, and of the 
rights, and liberties of the crown. But leſt the former favours of 
Ix Nx oN ſhould turn back upon him, and the bulls and letters 
he had ſent in favour of the clergy ſhould reproach his preſent 
conduct, he ordered the legate to call in every paper and decree, 
relating to king Joan, and that they ſhould be forthwith burnt, 
or torn to pieces, In this manner did the providence of Gop re- 

Vol. I, 1 turn 
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turn the bigotry of the clergy upon their own heads. They were 
charmed with the ſound of eccleſiaſtical liberty; they had been 


fond of a foreign power ; they had compared their late condition 
under their kings to Egyptian bondage, and their 'change under 


the papacy to the deliverance of the Iſraelites from ſlavery : but 


what was the iſſue ? They who diſtinguiſhed themſelves moſt, by 
a zeal for the court of Rome, had the firſt and greateſt ſhare of 
its tyranny: and the clergy of England, inſtead of the liberty 
which they fondly dreamt of, were put into a tate of ſervitude, 
which never ended, till they finally threw off the yoke, and 
were reſtored again by the reformation to their ancient ſtate,--.] 
reaſſume the thread of my narration. 


"Whilſt a ferment was thus raiſed, and a general diſcontent 
overſpred the kingdom, the king confiding in the friendſhip of 
his fovereign lord, minded nothing fo little as to apply a remedy : 
and what with indulging in licentious pleaſures, giving encou- 


ragement to arbitrary miniſters, and laying heavy impoſitions to 
ſupport a war with France, he rather enflamed the diſcontents 
than did any thing towards a cure. However, that he might 


not ſeem altogether careleſs and unconcerned, he obtained an 


order from the pope to releaſe the interdi& ; which the legate 


performed with great pomp and ſolemnity at St. Paur's, after it 
had continued above fix years. When the legate firſt came 
over, Joan had offered a reſtitution of a hundred thouſand marks 
to the eccleſiaſticks, for the damages they had ſuſtained, which 
the biſhops would not accept of ; and this gave a handle to the 
legate not to releaſe the interdict. But things were now ſo much 


changed to their diſadvantage, that Innocent ſent an order for 
the king to reſtore no more than forty thouſand marks; which 


at the taking off the interdict was ſhared between the exiled 
biſhops, and the monks of Canterbury. There was a general 
expectation indeed among the religious, and the lower ranks of 


the clergy, according to the repeated aſſurances which had been 
given them, that their loſſes likewiſe ſhould be conſidered : but 


when they applied to the legate for ſatisfaction, they had only 
this mortifying anſwer ; * that he had no inſtructions concern- 
<« ing them, and it was not fit for him to act beyond his com- 
ce miſſion.” The diſappointment of theſe people, made a great 
addition to the prevailing diſcontents; and might not improba- 
| bly give the firſt thoughts to a charter, in order to compenſate 
them for theſe loſſes, by which the king gave up his claim 5 

| | | : 
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the nomination of biſhops and abbots, and granted a freedom 
of elections. For the king, and the court of Rome, were fo 
far from yielding this point the year before, that the intereſt of 
his majeſty, and of the legate's favourites and relations, were 
the only rules, as we have ſeen, by which that affair was con- 
ducted. We are therefore to account for this change of mea- 
ſures, from the hopes they might entertain, that it would ap- 
peaſe the eccleſiaſticks who had been diſappointed of their reſti- 


tution : and indeed the preamble to the grant, expreſly men- 
tions its being made, in conſideration of the loſſes which they 


had ſuſtained ; and for the ſame reaſon the pope confirmed it. 


But whatever were the motives to the king's giving away this 
ancient right of the crown of England, the confirmation of 
INNOCENT, it 1s plain, was only an artifice, to take all the rights 
of patronage and election into the keeping of the holy ſee ; as it 

appears on many occaſions in the three ſucceding reigns. How- 
ever they had not ſo long a time to wait for an inſtance of what 
they were to expect. For the ſee of York being vacant by the 
death of Gkor Rv, his holineſs wrote to the dean and chap- 


ter, to chooſe ſuch a perſon as his legate ſhould adviſe ; and 


« that no one ſhould preſume by fraud or violence to fruſtrate 


« his commands.” The dean and chapter being thus called up- 


on, and having his majeſty's licence to chooſe their biſhop, they 


choſe So LANG TON, who had been much eſteemed, and much 
employed by the court of Rome, during the interdi& ; but the 
papacy having changed its meaſures, Innocent declared the elec- 


tion void, and obliged them to receive the biſhop of WorczesTzR 


for their archbiſhop, becauſe they had diſobeyed his mandate. 
There is in truth ſo little difference, between being bound up 


by the commands of a king, or by the appointment of the pope, 
that whatever InnocenT might mean by the freedom of election, 
this liberty for the church was certainly no more than changing 
maſters. But it was fo much eaſier to cruſh the rights of a chap- 
ter than thoſe of the crown, that there is no doubt but the pope 
was quite ſincere, in endeavouring to take the patronage out of 
the hands of the king. The charter however did not anſwer 
the end which the king intended ; the diſcontents of the nation 
grew louder and more general ; the people continued in a pro- 
digious ferment; and the eccleſiaſticks joined the party which 
oppoled the king, and his friend Innocent. A general diſcon- 


tent having thus prepared the way, the chief nobility met toge- 


ther, 
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ther, under the colour of a pilgrimage, at St. Edmund's Bury; 
where they entered into a league, to demand the laws and liber. 
ties, which had been granted by king EpwarD to the church 
and kingdom of England, and in cafe of refuſal to compel the 
king by force of arms. Accordingly on the Chriſtmas following, 
they came to London; and made the demand as it had been 
agreed. The king, perceiving that they were reſolved to go to 
war with him in caſe he did not comply, for which he was not 
prepared, thought the beſt _—_ he could do would be to pain 
a little time: and therefore deſired, as it was a matter of the 
utmoſt moment, that they would allow him till Eaſter to give 
his anſwer: the archbiſhop, the biſhop of ELV, and the earl 
MarsHAL, being ſecurities for the king, that he would then ſa- 
tisfy the nobility, this time was granted. If this delay was 
only to gain time on the king's fide, as it certainly was, it 
ſerved alſo by the appearance of duty and moderation, on the 
fide of the confederates, to give a better colour and reputation 
to their pretences: 


As ſoon as Faſter was come, the great men met at Stamford, to 
the number of above a thouſand ; all well mounted, well armed, 
and in a condition to make themſelves dreaded. The king, who 
was at Oxford expecting them, having received intelligence of their 

number and appointraents, ſent the archbiſhop of CaNxTERBURV, 

and the earl of PEM ERROR, to meet them at Brackley, in order to 
receive their demands in writing. When the commiſſioners re- 
turned with the inſtrument and preſented it to the king, he aſked 
with indignation, why they did not demand his kingdom ; and 
{wore that he would never grant his ſubjects fuch liberty as would 
make himſelf a ſlave. The king's anſwer having convinced the 
_ nobility, that they ſhould never obtain what they demanded but 
by force, both ſides prepared for war: and the better to amuſe 
the world and cover their pretenſions, both fides, in imitation 
of the court of Rome, took ſanctuary in a zeal for religion, and 
holy church. Whilft the king was thus diftreſſed to defend his 
crown and country, yet as tho he had nothing to do at home and was 
quite at leiſure, he took upon him the croſs, and put himſelf 
under vows of going to the holy land: and as he pretended that 
his crown and perſon were thereby under the immediate pro- 
tection of the papacy, ſo he reproached the other fide as apot- 
tates to religion; and according to the new doctrine of the ſee 
of Rome, affirming they had forfeited their lands, he invited 
1 i © foreign- 
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foreigners into his ſervice with the promiſes of their eſtates. The 
barons, that they might not be behind him, ſet up their preten- 

| Gons likewiſe to religion; chooſing the lord Firs WaLT ER their 
general, and ſtiling him the marſhal of the army of God, 
« and of holy church: and thus did this unhappy nation be- 
hold a war, begun upon ſuch grounds, and conducted with ſuch 
circumſtances, as the world had never ſeen before. The king 
on one fide, took part with his own vaſſalage, and drew his 
ſword to continue himſelf a ſlave; and the ſame bravery and re- 
ſolution which he made uſe of to maintain his rights, he now 
ſhewed in order to give them away. On the other hand, ſome 
of thoſe men who had deſerved eternal infamy for the part which 
they had acted to enſlave their country, hazarded now their lives 
and fortunes, to redeem, as they pretended, the honour of the 
Engliſh nation. 


Tho the ing had made choice of ſome ſuch miniſters and 
judges as gave occaſion of complaint, and his own part in go- 
vernment was not very excuſeable, yet taking arms againſt their 
prince, was a thing at this time ſo entirely unknown to the people 
of England, that it is very improbable, the nobility, biſhops, 
clergy, and common people, ſhould ſo univerſally join in a re- 
volt, if there had not been ſomething more at the bottom of 
their diſaffection, than a few arbitrary proceedings of an un- 
ſteady prince. Theſe demands therefore were a cover to ſome- 

thing elſe which they did not care to avow. Their own undu- 
tifulneſs, or at leaſt their coldneſs in the king s ſervice, had con- 
tributed too much towards plunging him into that deſpair, which 
made him enſlave himſelf, and his country: and without a plain 
reproach to themſelves, they could not acknowlege that to be 
the true cauſe of the war, which in a great meaſure they had 
been the occaſion of. It was therefore more prudential, as well 
as more likely to divide the king and the papacy, to ſet up a 
pretence which ſeemed to preſerve their deference to the court of 
Rome, and had at the ſame time the appearance of law and 
religion on their ſide. But I return to obſerve the conduct of 
the war, and the effects which it produced. 5 4OR- 


The ta; Pars g got poſſeſſion of the city of London and 
beſie ged the king in the tower, they ſent circular letters to all 
the nobility of his majeſty's party, and to all who continued 
neuter, aſſuring them that their eſtates and houſes would be 
Vor. 5 5 1 plu n- 
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plundered and demoliſhed, if they did not join them immedi- 
ately in defence of the common cauſe. Theſe threats had ſo 
good an effect, that the neutral lords joined the confederates; 
and even ſome of the great men, whom the king depended on, 
deſerted him for fear of the impending evil. As ſoon as this 
defection had taken place, Join faw he was under a neceſſity 

of complying with their demands; and after a ſhort negotiation 
by the earl of PzmBROKE, it was agreed, that the king and the 
barons ſhould meet on a day appointed, at a place called Run- 
ning Meadow, between Staines and Windſor, to ſettle every thing 
in diſpute between them. The barons came in great numbers 
to the place; whilſt the king appeared attended with but about 
fixteen or ſeventeen peers, and eight or nine biſhops. Here an 
agreement was made, and executed in two inftruments, known 
at this day by the name of © Magna Charta, and Charta de Fo- 
< reſta, as the great ſtandards of right and law ; and that ſtill 
continue to be the foundation of that happy government, which 
is the diſtinguiſhing glory of the Engliſh nation. Theſe two 
charters were ſigned by the king, and all the nobility of the 
realm, ſealed with the great ſeal, and confirmed by the king's 
ſolemn oath. 5 e, e 


But whether it was that the fickle and arbitrary temper of 
Jon himſelf, could not bear the confinement of ſtated rules 
of government; whether it was that the foreigners he had about 
him, took pains to aggravate the pride and inſolence of the ba- 
rons, in ſetting bounds to the regal power; or whether it was 
that the agreement between the king and his people, broke the 
meaſures of that court which had taken ſo much pains to en- 
ſlave him; yet ſo it was, that before the month was out, Jou 
repented of the favours which he had granted at this meeting, 
and revoked his charters. Having thus changed his meaſures, 
the king immediately diſpatched an agent to the pope, to be 
abſolved from the oath he had taken to the lords, and to get 
the charters declared void. Other agents he ſent into France, 
Flanders, and Germany, to raiſe forces to aſſiſt him; with a 
power to make grants before hand of the lands of the Engliſn 
lords, and to paſs the deeds in form. After he had taken theſe 
ſteps, with all the ſecrecy that he could, he retired, for the bet- 
ter ſecurity of his perſon, to the iſle of Wight; where he waited 
for the return of his agents, and the arrival of the troops which 
he expected. As to the pope, who was ever watchful 3 
intereſt, 
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intereſt, and who could not but penetrate into the ſecret { prings | 
which ſet this affair in motion, he was very angry with the ba- 
rons, for endeavouring to dethrone a prince who had taken upon 
him the croſs, and who was under the protection of the apoſto- 
lic ſee. As he judged truly that the intereſt of the court of 
Rome was bound up in that of the king, he ſwore that this in- 
jury, coſt what it would, ſhould not go unpuniſhed : he iſſued 
out a bull, declaring the charters void, commanding the barons 
to lay down their arms, and pronouncing them excommunicate 

in caſe of refuſal. The barons making light of his injunctions, 
he ſent another bull; excommunicating them by name, and 
commanding the archbiſhop of CaNTERBURY to order the pub- 
lication of the ſentence every Sunday. In ſhort, in all the tranſ- 
actions relating to this ſubject, Innocent acted up to his new 
character of ſovereign lord of England, with a haughtineſs equalled 
| by nothing but the ambition with which he had aſpired after it. 


When the king's ambaſſadors applied to cardinal Lanctox to 
publiſh the bull of excommunication, as his holineſs had com- 
manded, the primate defired to be excuſed, under a pretence of 
going to Rome, and of laying the matter rightly before the pope 
in a perſonal conference. By this time the king had a great 
number of adventurers engaged in his ſervice from abroad; and 
by the terror of his arms obtained without any difficulty what 
the archbiſhop had refuſed ; the ſentence of excommunication 
being generally pronounced againft the lords and their adherents, 
except in London, where they reſided. The barons, little ex- 
pecting that ond could be able to raiſe fuch a numerous force 
againſt them, were entertaining themſelves with tilts and tourna- 
ments; and ſeemed to deſpiſe, rather than provide againſt, the 
| king's preparations. Having therefore no ſufficient army to op- 
poſe him, JohN every where ravaged their towns and villages, 
beſieged and took the caſtles of Rochefter and Dover, and be- 
fore the end of the year had a fair proſpect of reducing the ba- 
rons to obedience by force of arms. His affairs at Rome were 
no leſs proſperous. The archbiſhop had poſted thither with all 
the haſte he could, to make an impreſſion in favour of the con- 
federates : but notwithſtanding his relation to that court as a 
cardinal, whoſe creature he had been, and his perſonal friend- 
ſhip with pope IN NOcENT, who had made him primate of Eng- 
land, yet the complaints of the king, which followed him thi- 
ther, were ſo well received, that the ſentence of ſuſpenſion, 
3 Z . which 
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which che legate had pronounced againſt LaNGToN here, was 
confirmed by his holineſs at Rome. In ſhort the backwardneſs 
and delay of that prelate to take part againſt the barons, whom 
he abetted, in publiſhing their ſentence of excommunication, to- 
gether with. his proteſt againſt the reſignation of the crown, had 
ſo changed the inclinations of the court of Rome with reſpect 
to LAN GT ON, that all the intereſt which he could make, availed 
no further at that time, than to prevent his e 


The nature of; my i obliges me to leave the deplo- 
reable condition which England was then i in, with two foreign ar- 
mies in her bowels, that bad nothing in view but plunder, ravag- 

ing the country in a mercileſs and inhuman manner. The reader 
muſt conſult the ſtate biſtorian for the particulars of this unna- 
tural war; and allow me to conduct him to a great council held 
thisyear by IN NOCENT,under the nameof the fourth Lateran council: 
which not only gives ſuch a view of the power and grandeur of the 
| papacy, as is no where elle to be found, but which alſo gives a great 
deal of light to the affairs of the Engliſh church. Inſtead of re- 
ceiving a ſummons from the emperor, as all his predeceſiors had 
done to the eight firſt general councils, InnocenT, who had car- 
ried the papal authority beyond them all, ſent his monitions to 
' the eaſtern and weſtern emperors, to the kings of England, France, 

Spain, Arragon, Hungary, and Sicily, to ſend ambaſſadors to his 
council; and a ſummons to the eaſtern patriarchs, and metropo- 
litans of the weſt. As he thus aſſumed to himſelf this great 
branch of the imperial and royal authority, by which all general 
councils had been called for above a thouſand years after CHRIS, 
it is not to be wondered at, that he ſhould look upon the biſhops 
and clergy who attended at this council, as his ſubjects and coun- 
m— and not as the repreſentatives 2 the chriſtian church. 


1 all the ancient councils, it was cuſtomary to conſider and 
debate every topic; and each biſhop having wrote his ſuffrage, to 
determine it by a majority, and then to decree it in the name of | 
the council; Innocent however allowed none of this; but as | 
Du Pix hath told us, brought the canons ready drawn, preſented 
them to the council to be red, and then publiſhed them by his 
own authority; pretending nothitg further than that it was by 
the conſent and approbation of the council. As the pope thus 
trampled on the authority of the clergy and religious in this aſ- 
ws ſo their Ffm fared but little better. For having drawn 
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them to Rome under colour of this council, before he ſuffered 
them to depart, he forced them to take up money from the mer- 
chants of Rome, whom he had appointed to furniſh them to ſup- 
ply his wants. The abbot of St. Albans had a hundred, and the 
new archbiſhop of VoRxk ten thouſand marks extorted from: them : 

and tho we have not the particular ſum which every prelate paid, 
yet the hiſtorian aſſures us, that by this method only pope IN No- 
ENA raiſed a prodigious ſum of money. IT he reformation of the 
church, and carrying on the war in Paleſtine, were the pretended 
reaſons for calling this aſſembly : but when his holineſs thought 
fit to ſpeak out in his ſermon at the opening of the council, we 
hear of * the eccleſiaſtical liberty, for which he was ready to dio, 
« and of his great deſire to continue in the fleſh, till the work 
« ſhould be conſummated which was begun.” It giving the 
finiſhing ſtroke to the eccleſiaſtic monarchy was not this work, 
and the true ſecret which lay at the bottom of this council, it will 
be in vain to look to the canons themſelves, or to the controver- 
hes and hereſies of the age, in order to find another. But what- 
ever occaſioned the convening this aſſembly, if the reader is only 
told, that the raiſing money for the time to come, on the eſtates 
of Cees Ach by the ſecular power, without the conſent of the 
pope, was prohibited; that a twentieth part of the whole eſtate 
of the church was ordered to be levied; that every city was com- 
manded to furniſh a number of men * the holy war; and that 
it was declared the right of the papacy to give away the domi- 
nions of kings and princes; he will have a view of the moſt im- 
portant canons of this famous Lateran council. But whoſoever 
obſerves the air of majeſty which appears in InnoctnT's moni- 
tions to the ſeveral emperors and princes, how arbitrarily he ex- 
torted vaſt ſums of money from all the eccleſiaſticks as this coun- 
cil, and how tamely they ſuffered themſelves to be thus abuſed, 
has an example of ſuch blindneſs and infatuation on the one fide, 
and of ſuch ambition and exorbitant power on the other, as the 
world could have no idea of before the reign of Innocent, I re- 
turn now to England. 


The ROW I barons, inſtead ol regaining their privileges, 
ſeeing their eſtates and houſes plundered and given away to forcign- 
ers, were thrown into deſpair; and incurred the guilt and diſho- 
nour which they had before charged on the king, and the court 
of Rome. Having drawn the ſword againft their ſovereign, they 
threw away the ſcabbard: and finding no other way to be re- 

Vor. I. 5 U venged, 
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venged, they ſent an offer of the crown and kingdom of England 
to the king of France for Prince LEwIS his fon, and five And 
twenty hoſtages for the performance of their word. The French 
king did not want a great deal of ſollicitation to accept of ſuch a 
offer; and immediately ſent forces to aſſiſt the barons, and a pro- 
miſe that his ſon ſhould follow with a much greater number, Th. 
pope omitted no endeavours, and laid out all his zeal, to fruſtrate 
this expedition againſt © the illuſtrious king of England, Who was 
« the vaſlal of the Roman church.” His commiſſioners in Eng. 
land iſſued out his thunders, and repeated every Sunday his ex 
communication againſt the barons ; whilſt his legate in France 
forbad PHILI to carry his arms againſt the patrimony of St. Peter, 
Pulli taking example from the court which he had to do with, 
and to play their own game againſt themſelves, pretended a pro- 
found veneration for the holy ſee, ſent ambaſſadors to Rome to ſet 
this matter right, and, to prevent the thunders which might come 
from thence, ſeemed not to approve of this intended expedition of 


his ſon : but at the ſame time he furniſhed him with a fleet and 


army, and pave him his bleſſing when he ſet out for England. 


The pope's prohibition not being able to put a ſtop to the 
meaſures agreed upon in the court of France, Lewis landed at 
Sandwich, and ſoon after came to London; where the nobility 
received him with great joy, and took the oath of allegeance and | 

fealty to him, after he had ſworn to reſtore their inheritance, 


and the ancient privileges of the nation. The legate of Inxo- |} 


' CENT was ſoon upon the heels of Lewis, who gave new life to 
the king's affairs. He laid the city of London which fided with 
the barons under an interdict, and he excommunicated the French 

prince and his new ſubjects, with the ſolemnity of tolling the bells, 


and lighting torches; and thereby made ſuch an impreſſion on 


the common people as was of ſome uſe to the king. Whilſt each 


| fide applied itſelf to reduce the cities and caſtles to their obedience, © 


their animoſities and revenge were ſo much alike, that deſo- 
lation and blood attended them whitherſoever they went, and 
all the miſeries of an inteſtine war overſpred the nation. 
Tho it is not my buſineſs to enter upon this melancholy ſcene, 
yet the reader will give me leave to carry him back to that 
unhappy affair of the church which gave occaſion to it; and 
to obſerve how dangerous it is to break in upon the legal 
and ancient conſtitutions of a kingdom, and to make either ſub- 
jects too great to obey, or princes too little to govern. hd 
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the barons and clergy been juſt to the rights of the crown of 


England, and given the king ſuch aſſiſtances as they ought to 


have done, when the patronage of biſhopricks was invaded, they 


had in all probability prevented thoſe calamities, which the great- 


eſt partiality will not ſuffer one to ſpeak of in ſofter terms, than 
as the blemiſh of the Engliſh Nation, as well as of this unhappy 


prince's reign. 


But whilſt the nation was thus groaning under the miſeries of a 


bloody and unnatural war, Gop opened a way to its deliverance 


by the death of INNOCENTI and Jonx, who both died in the com- 
paſs of the year twelve hundred and ſixteen : men ſo very diffe- 


rent in their characters and conduct, that it is difficult to deter- 


mine, whether the firſt did more towards raiſing the eccleſiaſtic, 
or the laſt towards over-throwing the Engliſh, monarchy. The 


king being preſſed by the barons, and intending to retire out of 


Norfolk to the city of Lincoln, very narrowly eſcaped drowning 
with his whole army ; and his military cheſt and baggage were 
ſwallowed up by the waters. His anguiſh of mind for this loſs, 

which was irretrievable, threw him into a violent fever ; of which, 
a few days after, he died at Newark. In this manner did this 


unfortunate prince end his life and reign ; and reproach and diſ- 


honour dwell for ever upon his memory. Were I to copy after 


the monks in giving the character of king Joan, I muſt wy 
| ſent him as the vileſt wretch almoſt that ever lived, both as a 
man, and as a Prince. He had certainly great Cala in bath 


reſpects, for which it is impoſſible to excuſe him. If we fay of 


| Joan, that he was turbulent; cruel, and inconſtant, the a2 He 


he was engaged againſt his father _d brother, the death of his 


nephew ARTHUR whoſe crown he wore, and the divorce of his 


queen Avisa, will juſtity this charge. His extreme indolence 


when Parity was taking his dominions from him in France; the 


pufillanimity which he ſhewed in reſigning his crown with ſuch 


ignominious circumſtances; his breach of faith with his barons 


in revoking the charters he had paſſed; and bringing an army of 
foreign mercenaries into the kingdom, to revenge himſelf of his 
ſubjects; it muſt be owned give a diſadvantageous idea of this 


prince. But then on the other hand it muſt be ſaid, that Joh 
found his kingdom deprived of the civil duties of the e 
ticks, their perſons made ſubject to a foreign power, their wealth 
excuſed from the neceſſities of the ſtate, and the privilege of no- 
minating and inveſting biſhops ſnatched out of his hands : god 

when 
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when we conſider the wealth, the number, and the dependencies 
of that body of men, it is doubtful whether the king, or the 
biſhop of Rome had the greateſt authority then in England. In 
this poſture ſtood the affairs of the monarchy and of king Jonx, 

when he was called to affert the prerogatives of his crown, againſt 
the bold and wicked encroachment of a young and active pope : 
and the ſtand he made againſt the attempts of that ambitious 
prelate, was bold and manly, and ſuch as deſerved a better iſſue. 
Perhaps it is not ſaying too much in his favour, that his miſcar- 
riage was chiefly owing to the bigotry of his ſubjects, and the 
unhappy circumſtances in which he received his crown. At the 
ſame time therefore that it is impoſſible to brighten his charac- 
ter, or excuſe his conduct, that unworthy ſubmiſſion eſpecially 
to the papal tyranny, which will remain an indelible and eter- 
nal blot upon his reign, yet he alone ought not to bear the blame: 
his people ought to ſhare the infamy ; who far from enabling 
him to defend his rights, ſome of his nobility left him to him- 
ſelf, others ſecretly favoured his enemies, and all of them by their 
coldneſs and indifference in his cauſe, were the inſtruments of 
this diſhonour, and of thoſe miſeries which were let in, during his 
reign, upon the Engliſh nation. The faults of this prince, oreat 
as they really were, would yet have been leſs viſible, or not ſo 
much aggravated by hiſtorians, had he been contemporary with a 
king of France of leis abilities and ambition, with a pope of 
leſs infolence and more modeſty and conſcience, and with a nobi- 
lity of a leſs turbulent and impetuous ſpirit. Without entring 
into the particular faults and vices of this prince, which are cer- 
tainly aggravated by his hiſtorians, it may be ſufficient to fay of 
Jour, that he does not appear to have had one valuable qualifica- 
tion, to attone for the many calamities which his failings and 

- misfortunes occaſioned to the people of England; and yet con- 
ſidered ſeparately from theſe, his government was none of the 

worſt. 5 


As ſoon as JohN had reſigned his breath, the earl of Pr u- 
' BROKE Convened the lords who had followed the fortunes of that 
prince, and preſenting young HENRY to them, then about ten 
years old, and the eldeſt fon of Joan, cried out, © behold your 
king.“ He told them that tho their late ſovereign had given 
a a plauſible pretence to the confederates to complain, yet it was 
neither juft nor reaſonable- to take the crown from the royal line 
of England, and much leſs to give it to a foreigner. The _ 
. | Le 
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of the king, they all knew, were perſonal, in which his fon could 
have no ſhare; and that the remedy propoſed by the bärons, 
which would reduce the kingdom under a ſhameful ſervitude, 
was worſe than the diſeaſe. In the preſent poſture which the 
public affairs were unhappily in, there was nothing could de- 
liver them from the impending yoke, but their firm and reſolute 
union under a prince, who was beyond all queſtion, the lawful 
heir of the crown of England. This ſpeech of the earl of Px u- 
BROKE $ meeting with the general approbation which the equity 
and good ſenſe in it deſerved, the whole aſſembly cried out as 
with one voice, © Jet nnr be the king. The ceremony of 
his coronation was performed at Glouceſter by the biſhops of 
Bark and WINCHESTER, the archbiſhop being at Rome to olli 
cit the taking off his ſuſpenſion; and the king's crown being 
loſt in the waters with his baggage and treaſure, they made uſe 
of a plain circle or chaplet of gold, having neither the means nor 
leiſure to make a better. The uſual oath was adminiſtred to 
him before the crown was ſet on his head; and the pope's legate, 
who attended the ceremony, requiring the young prince to do 
| homage to the pope and church of Rome, it was not thought 
prudential by the peers whom HENRY had about him, to 8 
it at that time, left he might loſe the pope's aſſiſtance, and en- 
creaſe the obſtacles which he was probably to encounter at the 
entrance on his reign. Theſe ceremonies being over, the carl of 
PrMBROXE," of whoſe abilities and zeal for the public good, as 
well as loyalty to the king, they had ſcen many proofs, was choſe 
guardian to Henzy, and protector of the realm. Inveſted with 
this authority, the regent ſent letters to all the nobility and cor- 
porations in the kingdom, to inform them of HENRV's acceſſion 
to the crown, and promiſing a reſtitution of eſtate and privileges 
to all who ſhould return to their duty. Theſe aſſurances, and 
the known integrity of the great and able miniſter who proclaim- 
ed them, wete enough to ſhake the reſolution of the confederates 
from following the banners of a foreign and excommunicated 
prince. After ſome ſieges undertaken, and raiſed, on both ſides, 
and a defeat of the French ſuccours at ſea, a negotiation was 
begun between LEwIs and the earl of PRMBBROKR, which ena- 
bled the latter to give peace to the kingdom, and to put the 


young king in quiet nn of the crown; which was the ſole 
end of his Wie 
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Of All the French prince's party, the eccleſiaſticks were the 
only people that had no reaſon to rejoice at the peace; becauſe 
being left at the will of the pope whom they had offended, they 
were ſure to feel the effects of his reſentment without any mtrcy, 
Accordingly, as ſoon as the legate was at liberty to proceed 
againſt them, he ſent commiſſioners into all the counties, to en- 
quire after thoſe who had contemned the interdict on the city of 
London: and all that were found guilty of abetting the barons 
and making light of the church's cenfures, were in proportion to 
their rebellion againſt the holy ſee, either ſuſpended, deprived, 
or conſtrained to compound with large ſums of money. In the 
beginning of a reign, when the fidelity of the ſubjects was yet 
wavering, and the king a minor, it would have been very im- 
prudent in the regent to exaſperate the court of Rome, by main- 


taining the intereſts of the clergy, who had been fo preſumptu- 


ous as to offend againſt it in the moſt tender point : and there- 


fore he was obliged to leave the concerns of the eccleſiaſticks to | 
the legate's mercy. The coronation of the king having been 
performed at Gloceſter with fo little ceremony, and in the pre- 


ſence of ſo few of the nobility, it was thought proper to renew 


the ceremony in a more pompous manner; and the cardinal arch- 
| biſhop being returned to England, the cuſtomary oath was ad- 
miniftred and the crown ſet on the king's head by that prelate. 
The diſſentions which had embroiled the nation ſo many years 
being now at an end, and every one reſtored to their eſtate and 
liberties, the archbiſhop convened a ſynod at Oxford; which was 
opened by denouncing the ſentence of excommunication, againſt 
thoſe who invade the prerogative, and diſturb the public peace ; 
againſt thoſe who are guilty of perjury or ſubornation ; againſt 


thoſe who contemn the juriſdiction of the church; and | againſt 


thoſe who maliciouſly injure it in her rights and liberties. There 


are nine and forty canons decreed in this fynod, which for the |} 
moſt part were ſettled in former councils, and are too long and 


tedious to repeat. The oath againſt ſimony, and the canon ob- 
liging all the parochial clergy to preach often, are all the new 


— 


ones of any conſequence. 


The earl of PRARROKER being dead, and the court and the | 

ney miniſtry having taken up new maxims, the parliament pe- 

titioned the king to cauſe the great charter of liberties to be ob- 

ſerved throwout the kingdom. One of the privy counſellors ob- 
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ſerved in anſwer to this petition, that as the charter had been 
extorted by violence, it was not reaſonable to confirm it : but 
the archbiſhop was ſo offended with this reply, that he told the 
miniſter with a great deal of warmth, „ if he really loved the 
« king, whoſe intereſts he ſeemed to be zealous for, he would 
« not adviſe him to involye the nation again in troubles, from 
« which it had been ſo lately happily freed.” HENRY, who was 
then but ſixteen years of age, and had not yet forgot the good in- 
ſtructions of his guardian, approved of what the cardinal had 
ſaid; acknowledged that he had ſworn to confirm their liberties; 
and ordered Magna Charta and the Foreſt Charter to be drawn 
up, fealed with the broad ſeal, and copies of them to be ſent 
into every county. The year following this, there was a ſynod 
convened at Weſtminſter, to receive a propoſal from the court of 
Rome; that as the holy ſee, thro its poverty, had lain under 
the ſcandal of demanding large acknowledgments for her favours, 
two prebends ſhould be granted out of every cathedral, and the 
allowance of two monks out of every convent, that they might be 
enabled to do juſtice without any exhorbitant demands. The bi- 
| ſhops and abbots being ſurprized at this propoſal, and conſidering 
that the king and other patrons of monaſteries were concerned 
in it, did not think it was expedient to give any anſwer. When 
the legate complained of this uncivil uſage of the holy ſee, he 
was told that the king was ill; that ſeveral of the great prelates 
were abſent; and that they could not take into conſideration a 
propoſal of that nature. The reader need not be reminded, 
that HoNoRTLUs, and not IN NocENTH, was now on the throne of 
Rome: and therefore when the legate ſent home a very mourn- 
ful account of his negotiation, the pope contented himſelf with 
recalling him, and confided in the archbiſhop of CaNTERBURY; 
to whom he ſent an authority to convene the prelates, and to 
tranſact this affair which his legate Orho had miſcarried in. 
About the beginning of the next year, a parliament being held 
to declare the king of age, the propoſal from Rome was taken 
into conſideration: and the archbiſhop was directed to ſend word 
to his holineſs, that as this was an affair in which all Chriſten- 
dom was concerned, it would not be proper for the Engliſh, who 
lived in a corner of the world at ſo great a diſtance from Rome, 
to begin the precedent; but they would conform to the reſolu- 
tion which ſhould be taken about it in other chriſtian countries: 
and thus the project of the pope was countermined, and came 
| to nothing. 3791 1 MAE 1 | 
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As HENRY advanced in years, he was obſerved to have ſuch 
ill qualities and principles as afforded a frightful proſpect for the 
time to come. He was no ſooner therefore declared of age, than 
he diſmiſſed the biſhop of WIxcHESTER who had ſucceded the 
earl of PEM BROKER as his guardian; and to let his ſubjects ſee 
what ſort of government he intended for them, he begun his 
adminiſtration with an act of injuſtice, for which there was not 
any colour; which was obliging all the eccleſiaſticks, who ex- 
pected any benefit from their grants, to renew their charters on 
the payment of a certain fine. His ſubjects would have been 
unconcerned, and perhaps glad at the diſgrace of the biſhop of 
WIxCHEST ER, Who had neither the abilities nor the integrity of 
the king's s former guardian, if they had not been ſoon convinced, 
that it was better the them that the king ſhould divide his * 
vours. For as ſoon as HuBzzrT the chief juſtice ſaw himſelf 
without a rival in the miniſtry, he ſet himſelf above the laws; 
and under a pretence of making the king abſolute, he alienated 
the affections of the people entirely from him. On a ſudden, 
- when it was not in the leaſt expected, Hz nay annulled the two 
charters of the king his father, tho he had ſolemnly {worn to 
_ obſerve them; pretending that as they were paſſed. in his mino- 
Tity, he had neither judgment to examine, nor authority enough 
to confirm them: and for this pernicious counſel, which de- 
ſerved the ſevereſt puniſhment, the chief juſtice was rewarded 
with the title of carl of Kent. 


"This proceedings of the king and his prime miniſter were leſs 

reſtrained, by the removal of archbiſhop Lancron out of their 
way, who died very conveniently at this time for them, and con- 
ſidering the many evils they were bringing upon their country, 
not unſcaſonably for himſelf. Whatever was the merit of this 
prelate at the court of Rome, before his elevation to the ſee of 
Canterbury, the conteſt for which occaſioned ſuch miſeries to 
the king and kingdom, yet it is certain that from the time 
of his coming into England with that character, he did all that 
could be done by a bold and ſteady patriot, the age and cir- 
cumſtances of the time conſidered, to redreſs the injuries which 
his promotion had been the HEVH of, and to check the uſurpa- 
tions of the pontificate. Had LancTox been in the chair of 

metropolitan when Innocent came to the papal throne, the en- 
croachments from Rome would not have made their way in the 
_ eaſy manner they did ; or rather we may believe, would _—_ 
8 mmade 
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made little or no way at all; for the heart of this prelate was 
3 Engliſh. With dine zealous diſpoſition for his native 
ys he had great abilities, and a courage of mind equal to 

the his Neſt undertakings. He was no ſooner put into poſſeſſion 
of his ed than he abſolved the king from his excommuni- 
cation, without: the orders, and as it 3 without the pope's 
conſent: and as tho this was not enough to ſhew the court of 
Rome, that he would not be the tool of their aggrandiſement 
to the prejudice of his country, he proteſted in form againſt king 
Johx's en of his crown and kingdom; and even re- 
fuſed to pronounce the ſentence of Innocent againſt the barons. 
To the zeal and patriotiſm of this prelate, was owing the reco- 
very and the re-eſtabliſhment of Magna Charta; which has from 

that time been the foundation of our happy government. He 
had found in the archives of his ſee; notwithſtanding the great 
pains which had been taken to bury it in oblivion, the charter 


of HENRVY the firſt; which he communicated to the nobility, 


and adviſed them to inſiſt upon from the preſent king. He was, 
properly ſpeaking, the bl: of that confederacy which was en- 
tered into for the defence of the liberties of the nation; he gave 


birth to it by his zeal, and he animatęd it all along by id b 


cil and reſolution ; notwrithſtanding all the attempts of the king, 
and the court of Doe againſt | TEE. When a way was opened 
for their ſucceſs by the death of Joux, archbiſhop LaNGTON 


faw the opportunity, and prevailed on the nobility not to miſs it. 


The reader rememibers his ſteadineſs and courage at the council 


board on this occaſion; and the ſame ſpirit appeared in every 


attack that was made upon the conſtitution, by the king, and 


His miniſters, .to-the.end:of his life. To the noble qualities he 


eee with as a man and anaEI ngh{hman, Po had added 


all the virtues which are requiſite ee e. his character as a, Chri- 
iſtian prelate; and for 4 age he, lived in, may be faid, to have 
been a polite. and. learned author. In ſhort, if he was not one 


of the beſt archbiſhops which had e ver filled the chair of Can- 
terbury, it was more 5 e, than the fault of cardinal 


Laxd rox; who, if he had lived under princes, of . greater vir- 

PARTE abs popes of leſs. ambition, and in an age of more know- 
-ledge, would have appeared a much . 8 to the 
N and ſtate of 1 


rde good pmlate was no FER dead, WR "A monks of 
been applied to the king for leave to > elect a new arch- 
: Vol, I. r _ biſhop, 
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biſhop, and according to the decree of Innocent, without con- 
ſulting the ſuffragan biſhops, or his new allies inclination, they 
choſe WarTzr de Hemiſham one of their own body, and pre- 
ſented him to the king for the archbiſhoprick. The king, diſ- 
liking the choice of a man of little learning and experience in 
buſineſs for ſuch a poſt, refuſed his aſſent; and the biſhops of 
the province, continuing their claim of an intereſt in the elec- 
tion, refuſed to own him as their metropolitan, becauſe of the 
ignominious end of his father who was hanged for thieving, and 
his own behaviour which was very reproachable. The cauſe, as 
uſual,” was carried by all the parties to Rome ; where after many 


deliberations, finding the king's ambaſſadors made the largeſt 


offers, the pope voided the election made of Wal TER, as a man 


unqualified ; and for a penalty upon the convent reſerved the 


diſpoſal of the archbiſhoprick to himſelf. This was the firſt act, 


I believe, with regard to England, of GRREGORV the ninth; who 


had juſt then ſucceded Hoxoxlus the third in the holy chair, 


This was carrying the matter further than even Innocexn him- 
ſelf; who ſo far obſerved the forms of a capitular election he 


had made ſo much noiſe about, that he cauſed LAN GTON to be 
elected by the monks. The ambaſſadors perceiving the danger- 
ous conſequence of this ſtep, ſent to the king for his inſtruc- 
tions; who made the pope a promiſe of the tenth of all the 


moveables in England, in order to carry on a war he was en- 


gaged in againſt the emperor, if Ricaary, chancellor of the 


church of Lincoln, might be promoted to the primacy. This 


was the fame encroachment on the prerogative, and the privi- 
| leges of the church; but the king got a man into the ſee of 
Canterbury whom he approved of; and the biſhops having got 
the better of the monks in the conteſt, this encroachment hke 
the reſt was ſubmitted to: and ſo the new archbiſhop was con- 
ſecrated at Canterbury, in the preſence of the king, and a great 
number of the temporal lords. The pope was in fuch haſte to 
reap the fruit of this indulgence, that he ſcarce gave time for 
the performance of this ceremony, before he ſent his nuncio to 


claim a grant of the tenths. The king having aſſembled a par- 


liament upon this occaſion, the nuncio produced his credentials, 
and urged the performance of the promiſe that had been made 


his maſter. The parliament was not in the ſecret ; and the eyes 


of every one were therefore fixed upon the king, expecting that 


he would diſown the treaty, or refuſe it: but when they per- 


| ceived by his filence, that he had either ſent orders for it, or had 


not 
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not courage 'enough to reſiſt the pope's ſollicitation, the temporal 
lords at firſt gave a flat denial ; and the eccleſiaſticks deſired a 
little time to think of it. But the firſt being drawn in by the 
example of two or three of their body, who ſtood in awe of the 
king and pope when they were joined, and the laſt being more 
afraid of the excommunication they were threatened with, they 
were all in the end conſtrained to yield. The nuncio having thus 
carried his point, he proceeded to execute his orders for levyin 


the tax with great rigour; and for the more ſpeedy diſpatch, 


obliged the biſhops and abbots to advance the money for the in- 
ferior clergy, and reimburſe themſelves as they could. But as 
many of them were not provided with ſums ſufficient; they were 


under a neceſſity of ſelling or pawning the church plate, or of 
taking up the money at exorbitant intereſt, of Italian merchants, 


whom the nuncio had brought with him for this very purpoſe, 


This oppreſſive tax, which exhau ſted the kingdom of its trea» 


ſure, was ſcarcely finiſhed, before RIchARD, of whoſe primacy 


this was the price at Rome, was laid m his grave. By the con- 
ſtitutions of a ſynod which he held at Weſtminſter, and which 


was his only act I believe as metropolitan, he appears to have 
been a prelate of an excellent temper and diſpoſition ; and the 
hiſtorians who ſpeak of him, deſcribe him as a man of a very 


oraceful mien, of great addreſs and elocution, of uncommon 


learning, and what is above all, of univerſal goodneſs of heart. 


As ſoon as the monks of Canterbury had notice of his death, 


they applied for a licence to ele& a ſucceſſor, and having; choſen 
NxviLlL biſhop of Chiceſter and lord chancellor, whom the king 
had in high eſteem, his majeſty gave his aſſent to the election 


with great readineſs, notwithſtanding its irregularity without the 


provincial biſhops ; and inveſted that prelate with the tempora- 
lities of the archbiſhoprick. But he was too much it ſeems in 


the intereſt of the king to be approved at Rome: he was fo very 
remarkable for his fortitude and integrity, that his holineſs ap- 

prehended, if he was once at the head of the church, he would 
prove another LAN Ho, and make an attempt to diſengage the 
kingdom from their homage to the holy ſee; For this reaſon, 
and no other, the monks were ordered to proceed to a new elec- 


tion, in which they ſhould have more regard to the intereſt of 


the court of Rome. It was particularly neceſſary at this time, 
that the court of Rome ſhould have a primate at their devotion : 
| becauſe as GrtGory was then attempting to get into his hands 
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the collation to all vacant benefices, for Italians, and other foreign- 
ers, and conſequently to aboliſh all the rights of patronage, he 
foreſaw that this attempt would incenſe the Engliſh; Indeed the 
Engliſh were by this time ſo incenſed with the court of Rome, 
which trampled daily upon the rights of the church and kingdom, 
and with the connivance at leaſt of HENRY, that about fourſcore 
men of quality entered into a confederacy, to turn the Italian ec- 
cleſiaſticks out of all the preferments they held in England, by 
force of arms: and they carried their point. But it was effedted 
with ſo much diſcretion and ſuch a little noiſe, that not a ſoul 
ſtirred to oppoſe, or puniſh, the authors of this violence. As 
ſilently however as it paſſed in England, it made noiſe enough at 
Rome; and the pope wrote a letter of ſuch a ſtrain to the king, 
as would incline one to think that the church had received a mor- 
tal wound. Without giving himſelf any concern about the laws 


and cuſtoms of England, which require a previous trial and ſuffi- 


cient proof, GxzGory commanded the king, upon pain of ex- 
communication and an interdict, to puniſh the malefactors with- 
out the leaſt delay. But when the king had made an enquiry 


into the matter, he found ſo many people concerned in it of the 
higheſt rank, and connived at, if not countenanced, by the : 
biſhops, that he contented: himſelf with ſending the chief inftru- 
ment they made uſe of to his holineſs, and impriſoning ſome of 
the ſheriffs for neglecting to ſuppreſs the riot. ix 


In the mean time, the monks had made another election, and 
preſented their ſubprior to the king for his approbation. The 
king approved of the elected primate; and it does not appear that 
the biſhops of the province made any objection, or put in their 
claim againſt him. He therefore took a journey to Rome to get him- 

ſelf confirmed; and there being nothing found to ſay againſt him, 
as to his life or learning, the pope refuſed him on the ſcore of his 


age; telling him that as he was ſo far advanced in years, it was 


more adviſeable for him 10 decline ſo great A ſtation, | which re- 
quired vigour and application. This ſecond election being thus 


voided by the pope, the monks proceeded to another choice; and 


with the king's approbation, Band, profeſſor of divinity in the 


univerſity: of Oxford, was elected to the archbiſhoprick : but they 


were ſtill unſucceſsful. The pope under a pretence of BLanD's | 

being a pluraliſt, and that he had bribed the monks to give him 
their vote, ſet this election aſide likewiſe : and ſince they had pre- 
5 ſented three that were unfit for this 1 dignity, - bis: holineſs would 
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fave them any further trouble, and appointed Epuund treaſuret 
of Saliſbury to be their archbiſhop ; whom the king, and chapter 


acquieſced in. 


As ſecure as Harter thought himſelfit in the preat aſcendant which 


he had over the king, and no favourite ever could have a greater, 
yet he had a bl pride and inſolence to ſuch a height, that 
the whole court, except his own dependents, united at laſt againſt 
him, and prevailed on the king to recall the biſhop of Win- 


CHESTER. This alteration was ſoon attended with the diſgrace 


of the prime miniſter, and his utter ruin: and the biſhop inſtead 


of taking a quite different courſe from his. predeceſſor, as it was 


natural to expect, thought of nothing but how to govern with an 


abſolute power, and to ſcreen himſelf from any impreſſions which 


his enemies might make againſt him. It is not the buſineſs of 


a church hiſtorian to give any detail of theſe meaſures which em- 
| broiled the Rate. I muſt content myſelf with obſerving, that the 
alteration of miniſters was an alteration only of men; the biſhop's 
inſolence, if any thing, exceeding that of the chief juſtice, in re- 


moving all the peers of the realm from the places and poſts which 


they had a right to, and filling them with foreigners whom he 


had ſent for over to make head againſt the barons. The barons 


at length were ſo much err that at a meeting of the 
parliament, they entreated the king to replace his confidence in 


his own native ſubjects; aſſuring him that if he did not remove 


the biſhop of WINCHESTER and the foreigners from his preſence 


and councils, they were reſolved to put another prince upon the 
throne, who ſhould have more regard to them and the laws. The 


biſhop, who never failed on ſuch occaſions to anſwer for his maſter, 
gave them a taſte of thoſe maxims which he inſtilled into the 
mind of the young king; and which were ſo deſtructive of liberty, 


that the prelates to a man ſtood up and threatened him with the 
ſentence of excommunication. But he deſpiſed their threatening, 


and appealed to the court of Rome; which obliged the biſhops to 


content themſelves with excommunicating all Nha who alien- 


ated the Be 8 afteflüon from his own natural ſubjects, 


In hs mean time, the new 3 of CanrRRRUAv, fore 
ſeeing that the meaſures of this imperious prelate would involve 


the king and the nation in miſery, was labouring ſecretly with all 
his power to undermine him. His grace had got into ſome ſecrets 


of his miſmanagement of the king's e without his know 
Vor. I. 5 Z lege : 
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lege: and he never ceaſed repreſenting to his majeſty, how much, 


his intereſt was concerned in removing a miniſter who had made 
himſelf ſo odious, and exaſperated his ſubje&s ſo much againſt 
him. His inſtances were ſo urgent, and his remonſtrances fo well 
ſupported by facts, that at laſt Hznzv's eyes were opened; and 
the prime miniſter and his favourite foreigners were turned out 
with infamy, to the general joy of the whole kingdom. Having 


a mind to take this occaſion of making ſome alterations at court 


in order to gratify the barons, and to remove the biſhop of Chi- 
CHESTER from being chancellor in order to pleaſe himſelf, he de- 


manded the great ſeal from that prelate. NR vILL had too much 
fortitude and integrity, for the king to make any impreſſion upon 


him, contrary to the duty which he owed the publick ; and the 
king wanted a chancellor that would obey his humour. He re- 


fuſed however to deliver up the ſeal when it was demanded; ſay- 


ing that he had been entruſted with that office by parliament, at 


the inſtance of the barons and great men of the kingdom, with- 


out whoſe conſent he could not reſign it: and the king acquicſced 


under the mortification of his refuſal. _ 1 9 


The maxims of the old miniſters ſuiting entirely with HENR S 


temper and inclinations, they were ſoon reſtored to their former 


credit, and recalled about his perſon; except the biſhop of Win- 
CHESTER who was gone to Rome. Whilſt his ſubjects were com- 


plaining of this unſteady conduct in the king, a freſh occalton' of 


diſcontent aroſe, by the arrival of cardinal Orho the pope's le- 
oate. The clergy, dreading; theſe extraordinary meſſengers with 


good reaſon, the archbiſhop of CanTzzBUry remonſtrated boldly 


to the king, againſt admitting the legate without an apparent ne- 


ceſſity, and before notice had been given to the clergy and parlia- 


ment of his coming. But theſe expoſtulations were all in vain. 


'The king himſelf, it appeared, had privately ſent for the legate, 
in order to ſcreen him from the deſigns and diſcontent of his ſub- 
jets; and ſo had made the breach ſtill wider. The cardinal how- 
_ ever being a man of temper and addreſs, and contrary to the uſual 
_ cuſtom of his court, refuſing many preſents that were offered 
him, removed in ſome meaſure the general averſion that had been 


conceived againſt him. He wrote a letter to all the biſhops, ab- 
bots, and priors, to inform them that he intended to hold a coun- 
cil at St. Paul's for reformation of manners and diſcipline ; requir- 


ing them all to meet him on a day appointed, in perſon, or by 


proxies. The council was held accordingly, and a pompous pre- 


- paration 
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paration made to ſet off the legate” s character: but as he was ap- 


prehenſive there would be an oppoſition to the canons which he 


intended againſt pluralities, he obtained from the king a guard of 
two hundred men; which were planted privately about the cathe- 
dral: nor was his precaution altogether unneceſſary. When the 
canon of the late council of Lateran againſt pluralities was red, 

CanTILUPE biſhop of Worceſter, pulling off his mitre ſtood up 
and faid, © that there were a great many men of quality and 
« faſhion pluraliſts, who as yet had no diſpenſation for their prefer- 
« ments: that ſome of theſe were advanced in years, had made 
« all along a very conſiderable figure, kept open houſe as it were 
« for ſtrangers, and been charitable to the utmoſt” extent of 


ce their revenues: that on the other hand ſome of their plura- 
« liſts were young gentlemen of ſpirit and firmneſs, likely to 


« run any hazard rather than be reduced thus to a ſingle be- 


« nefice, of which temper he muſt own he formerly was himſelf , 


z « and therefore moved that his holineſs ſhould be deſired to — 


« ſome temper in this article, and not to carry diſcipline to the 


© utmoſt rigour.” The legate replied, that he would write to 
the. pope upon the fubjea, Omen that al the Aae would 
fign the letter. 


& 


Tho the canons, it is plain, were dien up at Rome, and 
brought from thence to the council, yet they were only propoſed 
by way of bill; the legate declaring in his preliminary diſcourſe, 
that their authority was to be compleated by the votes and con- 
ſent of the council. The firſt canon relates to the conſecration 


of churches ; that it ſhould be performed within two years after 


they were finiſhed, and that no abbot or rector ſhould pull down 


any old ones under any pretence, without the biſhop's leave. 
The ordination of prieſts is regulated by another canon ; requir- 


ing thoſe who ofter themſelves for orders to paſs a proper exami- 


nation, and that none who lie under any blemiſh or defect, with 
reſpect to their birth, their learning, or their morals, ſhould de 
permitted to enter upon the ſacerdotal function. In another ca- 


non, the biſhops are reminded of the duty of their character, 
and exhorted to live a conſiderable part of the year at their cathe- 
drals; to officiate on the great feſtivals, and on Sundays in 


lent and advent; to viſit their dioceſes, conſecrate churches, 


exert their authority 3 in church diſcipline, and to preach often to 
their people. Another canon requires every one who brings a 


cauſe into the ſpiritual court, to take an x oath, that they do not 
* commence 
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commence the ſuit out of a troubleſome litigious humour. Who. 
ſoever undertakes the employment of an advocate, is obliged, by 
another canon, to ſwear before the biſhop, to manage fairly, to 
be true to juſtice and their client; and not to ſpin out a good 
cauſe to an improper length, nor to flouriſh unjuſtly upon a bad 
one. The judges are enjoined alſo to keep an original record of 
the proceſs of the court, and to give the parties concerned a 
upon demand. All the reft of any moment are extracted out of 
former councils ; but theſe are canons which were worthy of bet- 
ter men and of better times, than M. Paris, an ccleſiaftick then 
alive, has repreſented them, juſt before the convening of this 
council. He concludes the occurrences of this year with a lively 
deſcription of the encroachments and corruption of the court of 
Rome; and complains bitterly that the privileges of the Engliſh 
church were in a manner loſt. He fa Ys, that men of no merit or 
learning came over menacing with the po 's "my and in a man- 
ner ſeized by force the revenues Hwy by our pious anceſtors, 


for other men and other purpoſes : and rnſtead of cccleſiaſticks of 


birth and character, who were a credit to their country, and 


ſpent their preferments in hoſpitality, they were peſtered now 


with looſe obſcure people, little better than ſervants to the court 


of Rome, who gleaned up the wealth of mae for the pee 


and luxury of their maſters. 


About As: time, died PETER de Aoi biſhop of Wincheſ⸗ 


ter, a foreigner of a noble family, who had a great ſhare in the 


civil adminiſtration of affairs in England, both in this reign, and 


the laſt. He was a man of great ſpirit and generoſity; but much 


fitter for the office of a miniſter of ſtate, than of a miniſter of the 


goſpel, and for a military poſt than either. To his pernicious 
counſels of annulling the two charters, and ſending for foreigners 


into. the kingdom to ſupport arbitrary meaſures, almoſt all the 


troubles of this reign were owing : and as they were a perpetual 


ſource of diſcontent to the Engliſh barons, ſo at length they were 


attended with very fatal conſequences. If he had never been en- 


truſted with the government of the kingdom, he had ſpirit and 


abilities to have made a very noble figure in that wealthy ſee, of 
which he was poſſeſſed. above thirty years; and from his many 
public benefactions, it is. probable, that he would have carried with 
him a great and illuſtrious character. But his elevation to the 
poſt of guardian to the king and regent of the kingdom, run away 


with his date to a —— of inſolence and haughtinels 


which 
3 
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which was inſupportable. He had by this means almoſt as many 
enemies, as there were peers of England; and their oppoſition 
engaged him in ſuch violent arbitrary meaſures to ſecure himſelf 
" againſt them, and to curb their power, as were ſubverſive of the 
liberties and conſtitution. | 


The death of this biſhop opened a way to the promotion of 


an uncle of the queen's, the biſhop of VaIENCE, which the 
king had ardently deſired. HRV therefore recommended him 
in the ſtrongeſt terms to the convent, as the only perſon whom 
he ſhould approve of for that biſhoprick. But the monks ob- 
jecting that he was a foreigner, a man of a ſavage ſanguinary 
temper, and without learning or conduct fit for ſuch a ſtation, 
deſired to be excuſed from making him their biſhop; and elected 
RALEVY, a man of great merit and abilities, who was not un- 
known to the king. The king however was highly diſguſted at 
this refuſal, would not conſent to RLE Vs promotion © who had 
« killed more men, he ſaid, with his tongue than the other had 
« with his ſword,” and ſeizing the revenues of the biſhoptick, 
cut down the timber. Upon this diſpleaſure which the king 


had ſhewn, the monks proceeded to a new election, and returned 


Nx ILL biſhop of Chicheſter, and lord chancellor, for the royal 
aſſent. But NEeviLt had too lately incenſed the king, by re- 
fuſing to deliver up the great ſeal, when he required it; to be 
approved of; and HExRV reproached the convent for electing 


< ſuch a hot headed tempeſtuous prelate. Finding no imiprel- | 
ſion was to be made upon the monks, the king diſpatched an 


ambaſſador away to Rome, who got this election annulled by 
the apoſtolical authority—notwithſtanding the freedom of capitu- 
lar elections which InnocsnT had aſſumed with ſo much vio- 
lence--and an order from his holineſs to the convent, not to elect 
any biſhop whom the king did not approve of. However, the 
queen's uncle dying ſoon after in Italy, the pope confirmed the 


election of Raizy, who being till oppoſed by the king, retired 
into France, putting the city of Wincheſter under an interdict; 


till HENRY recalled and was reconciled to him. 


Ih he exactions of the king and the court of Rome, upon the 


ſubjects and the clergy of England, tho they make up the moſt 


conſiderable occurrences of this reign, to the time I am now 
ſpeaking of, yet are not of importance enough, in my opinion, 
to deſerve a particular relation in this hiſtory. They were be- 

Tri. — N come 
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come fo frequent and carried to ſuch a heighth, that one cannot 
help being ſurprized, the Engliſh ſhould bear them with ſuch 


patience, undet a king eſpecially, fo weak as HN Ry the third, 
and deſtitute of all aſſiſtance except from the court of Rome. 
But the calamities of the late reign, which had involved the 
kingdom in ſo much confuſion, had taught them probably to look 
upon this aſſiſtance as formidable. At length however theſe op- 
preſſions became inſupportable, and in the year twelve hundred 
and thirty-nine, in a general aſſembly of the ſpiritual and tem- 


poral lords, a remonſtrance was made againſt the adminiſtration 


in church and ſtate. They complained that the king had been 
miſled by evil counſels, had made a breach upon their charters, 
detained the revenues of vacant biſhopricks and abbies for his 


own uſe, over-ruled the freedom of elections, and harraſſed his 


ſubjects with arbitrary impoſitions. Theſe complaints being di- 
geſted under thirty articles, and unanimouſly conſented to by the 
whole Engliſh peerage, were ſent to the king; the biſhops ex- 
communicating all thoſe of his council who had adviſed theſe 
illegal meaſures. It was not owing to any courage or reſolution 


in HENRY, that he was deaf to theſe complaints; but he made 
himſelf ſure of the pope's protection, to whom he paid the ut- 


moſt deference and regard. 
The nobility therefore finding themſelves without any redreſs, 


the archbiſhop of CAN TERBZURV wrote a letter to Rome, ac- 
quainting his holineſs, that the canons were over- ruled, and the 
privileges of the chapters borne away, by the influence of the 


court. The pope on receiving this complaint, and a large pre- 


ſent which accompanied it from the peers, granted the archbi- 
ſhop an authority, when a ſee or an abbey had been fix months 


vacant, to fill it. But an application from the king cauſed this 


grant to be revoked, before it had operated at all. The truth is, 


the king, and the pope, ſtood in too much need of one another, 


for any advantages to be procured at this time for England. The 
pope was not ignorant, that it was the king's authority alone 
which could keep alive his pretenſions to the ſovereignty; or 


enable him to rifle the Engliſh clergy with impunity. On the 


other hand, the king had no other reſource than the papal power 
againſt the reſentment of his nobility, nor could he fill the va- 
cant preferments in the church, with men devoted to his mea- 
ſures, without the pope's authority : and thus their intereſt made 


it impoſſible to diſunite them. 


4 7 After 
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After the legate had drained the churches and monaſteries of 
immenſe ſums, under colour of procurations, abſolutions from 
going to the holy war, and a thouſand other pretences, he re- 
quired about this time of all the Engliſh eccleſiaſticks; a fifth 
of their revenues to carry on the war againſt the emperor. The 
biſhops exerted themſelves at firſt, and refuſed not only to com- 
ply with this demand, but to contribute any thing at all towards 
the wants of the holy ſee. Finding however that the king, in- 
ſtead of oppoſing, promoted this exaction to the utmoſt of his 
power, their courage funk ; and they came to a compoſition 
which at length the legate accepted. The archbiſhop of Can- 
TERBURY, perceiving that no good was to be done under ſuch a 
king and ſuch a pope, that the church was more and more op- 
preſſed by them in her privileges and revenues, and being de- 
ſirous of ending his days in quiet, retired to a monaſtery in 
France; where he died within the compaſs of this year. He 
was a prelate of learning, abilities, and a true chriſtian ſpirit. 
The encroachments of the papacy, and the weak and arbitrary 
meaſures of the government, it is thought, ſate too heavy upon 
his mind, and ſhortened his days: He oppoſed both, whilſt 
there were any hopes of ſerving the church and ſtate, and op- 
poſed them ſometimes with ſueceſs. But being naturally of a 
meek and peaceable diſpoſition, and more inclined to retirement 
and the devotion of the cloſet than to a publick ſtation and af- 
fairs of ſtate, he gave way at laſt to the iniquity of the times, 
and mourned over them in private, under auſterities that were 

too great for his conſtitution. He fate eight years in the fee of 
Canterbury, and was canonized by the council of Lyons a few 
eee er 21315) 51] 259. 07 hl Set | 


This good archbiſhop had no ſooner retired, than the court of 
Rome ſent a nuncio with a liſt of three hundred Italians to be 
preferred to the vacant benefices, and an order to the biſhops 
not to admit any to preferment till all the foreigners were pro- 
vided for. Nor was this impoſition his only errand. He was to 
{queeze all the religious houſes of the little money that OrHO 

the legate had left behind; under a pretence that their holy fa- 
ther had an extraordinary occaſion for a ſupply, to defend the 
church againſt her enemies. In the monaſteries which ſtood out 
againſt his menaces, he made uſe of ſtratagem and deceit, pre- 
tending other abbots and other houſes had granted it, and en- 


joining 
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joining every convent to ſecrecy under pain of excommunication. 
The ſtale topick of a war with the emperor, was again made 
aſe of at this time by the legate, for a freſh ſubſidy from the 
clergy. The clergy ſeemed reſolved to make a vigorous ſtand 
_ againſt this impoſition, and to ſend an appeal to a general coun- 
cil which was ſoon expected. But the legate getting HENRY on 
his fide, what with promiſes of preferments and penſions to ſome, 


g and threatning and artifice with others, they ſo divided the clergy, 
| | that at length every one conſented to do that in particular, which 
1 in a general body every one had refuſed. In the beginning of 
0 the next year, England was rid at once of this rapacious legate, 
1 and his inſatiable maſter pope Gzzcorr ; the former being re- 
i} called, and the latter dying juſt after. The reader ought, I 
Ss think, to have the pleaſure of knowing, that tho Or Ho got 
1 away with all the immenſe treaſure that he had levied upon the 
i» kingdom, yet that he fell into the hands of the emperor's officers 
' on his return to Italy, who ſtripped him of every ſhilling, that 
, he had thus iniquitouſly extorted from the Engliſh clergy. 

| King HENRY was fo deſirous of enriching the queen's rela- 
. tions, that he let no opportunity ſlip, in which he could ſhew 
| Rl them any marks of his favour and affection. The ſee of Can- 
1 terbury being therefore vacant by the death of EDMMUND, as I 


have obſerved, the king uſed ſo many artifices, and dealt his pre- 
ſents about the convent with ſuch profuſeneſs, that he got Bowx1- 
rack the queen's brother elected for that ſee. HENRY however 
was not ignorant, that as he was a young man and a foreigner, 
ignorant of the laws and cuſtoms and language of the kingdom, 
and conſequently not qualified properly for that dignity, fo there 
might be ſome difficulty to get his election confirmed at Rome. 
| . He therefore cauſed an inſtrument to be drawn up, addreſſed to 
| | the pope, in commendation of Bonx1racs, and prevailed by ſome 
1 means or other with many biſhops and abbots to ſubſcribe it. But 
3 tho he was thus choſen and recommended, it was not till two 
} years afterwards, that he was confirmed by Pope Innoctnt the 
q fourth; who ſucceded Grtcory in the popedom. This new 
| | pope was ſcarcely ſeated in his chair, before he ſent MaxrIx a 
| nuncio into England to exact money from the eccleſiaſticks, in 
order to diſcharge the debts which his predeceſſor had contracted 
| in his war with the emperor. Tho this emiſſary had not the ti- 
1 x tle, yet his powers exceeded the character of a legate : and he 
made uſe of them with ſo much inſolence, that the Engliſh 8 
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reſolved to free themſelves from the tyranny of the court of 


The barons, who ſaw that all the money of the kingdom was 
remitted thither, and that the clergy always gave way in the end 
when the queſtion was whether the pope ſhould be obeyed, were 
now determined to exert themſelves to put a ſtop to theſe exac- 
tions. Accordingly without waiting any longer for the king's 
protection, who appeared very backward to ſecond them, they 
iſſued orders to the wardens of the ſeveral ports, to ſtop all thoſe 
who ſhould bring any bulls or mandates from the court of Rome. 
Purſuant to theſe directions, a meſſenger was ſeized with ſeveral 


' bulls about him, empowering the nuncio to raiſe money upon 
the clergy under many ſlight pretences. The nuncio complained 


of this indignity to the king ; and the barons juſtified their con- 


duct. They ſet before him the great injuſtice he did his ſubjects 


in countenancing theſe extortions ; and producing a liſt of the 


ſeveral benefices enjoyed in England by the Italians, they ſhewed 


him that their income exceeded the revenues of the crown. Hrn- 
xy, Who had never examined into the matter, was much fur- 
prized at this fact; but not daring to expoſe himſelf to the pope's 
reſentment, he contented himſelf with giving leave to the barons 


to appeal to the general council, then aſſembling at Lyons, againſt 
the intolerable oppreſſions which his ſubjects laboured under from 


the court of Rome. But before this could be undertaken, the 


barons diſpatched a knight to the nuncio, to command him in 


their name immediately to depart the kingdom. The knight 


E diſcharging his commiſſion ſomewhat roughly, and the nuncio 


requiring who had given this authority to him, he made anſwer, 
ce the whole nation; and in caſe he continued three days in Eng- 


« land he ſhould infallibly be cut to pieces.” The nuncio ſur- 


prized and terrified with this language, made haſt with his com- 
plaint of it to the king: but the king letting him know that he 


could not protect him, he aſked for a ſafe conduct, and went off 


directly, to the general joy of the whole kingdom. 


At the meeting of the council of Lyons, in twelve landed 
forty-five, archbiſhop Boxx1e ace, the queen's brother, was con- 


firmed and conſecrated by the pope ; that he might take his pro- 


per place in the ſynod, at the head of the Engliſh clergy. © The 


council was opened at the time appointed, and conſiſted of an 


hundred and forty biſhops ; before whom the Engliſh barons ap- 
Sag boo 6 B peared, 
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peared, with a lift of the grievances under the tyranny of the 
court of Rome. Innocent was ſo {urprized at this bold attack, 
that. he made no other reply, than that they would take the mat- 
ter into conſideration. The two articles which the earl of Nog. 
FOLK, one of the barons, inſiſted upon chiefly, were the tribute 
of a thouſand marks which king JoHN had obliged himſelf to 
pay annually to the holy ſee, and the clauſe Non obſtante” 
inſerted in all the bulls which had for ſome time been ſent from 
Rome. As to the firſt, he maintained, that the king had not 
a power to make his kingdom tributary ; and that his engape- 


ment having never been confirmed by parliament was to be 


deemed null and void: and as to the ſecond, he ſaid, it was de- 


ſtructive of all the rights of patronage, and the liberties of the 
church of England. When the ambaſſadors had waited at Lyong 


a great while for an anſwer, and found the pope intended only 
to amuſe them by his delay, they ſent in a proteſtation againſt 


the payment of the tribute; and ſwearing they would never 
buckle to the Roman avarice, nor ſuffer the revenues of their 


_ churches to be carried away by foreigners, they withdrew from 
Lyons, and returned home, @— 155 


That the pope might caſt a miſt before the eyes of the coun- 


cil, as tho he intended to redreſs the grievances which had been 
complained of, he ordered two bulls to be drawn; by one of 


which he. gave leave to the Engliſh patrons to preſent to their 


own benefices whom they pleaſed ; and by the other, that when 


an Italian vacated his preferment by death or ceſſion, they might 
nominate an Engliſhman to ſuccede him. Theſe bull were 


ſounded very high by InxnocznT, as tho he had granted ſome | 


ſignal favours to the nation. Whether the injuſtice of one pope 


who violently wreſted this right from our anceſtors, or the aſ- 


ſurance of another pope who reſtored it to them as an obligation, 
will move the reader's indignation moſt, I muſt leave to him to 
determine. As ſoon as the council was broke up, the pope 
wrote a thundering letter to the Engliſh prelates, to {et their 


hands to the charter by which king T ox N had made himſelf a 
vaſſal and tributary to the holy ſee. As ſtrong reaſons as the bi- 
ſhops had for being excuſed from taking ſuch a ſtep, yet they 
| Rood in ſuch awe of the excommunication they were threatened 


with, that they durſt not diſobey. The king, when he firſt 


heard of this command from Innocent, gave himſelf an air of 
great reſentment ; and ſwore he would never be made an ho- 
1 mager 
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mager to the court of Rome : but after playing the bully for a 
few days, and reproaching the biſhops for their compliance, he 
returned himſelf to his uſual complaiſance for the ſovereign orders 
of that court, 


The ambaſſadors and the prelates being returned home from the 
council, without any hopes of redreſs, a parliament was held in the 
following ſpring ; in which it was reſolved, that the grievances of 
the nation under the ſee of Rome, ſhould be drawn up in writ- 
ing, and laid before the pope in a ſolemn embaſſy; and that ſatiſ- 
faction ſhould be demanded by the king and parliament in ſepa- 
rate letters. The grievances were digeſted under the follow ing 
articles. I. That the pope not content with the annual payment 
of Peter-pence, exacted from the clergy great contributions with- 
out the king's conſent, againſt the cuſtoms, rights, and liberties | 
of the church and realm of England. II. That the patrons of 
livings had not leave to preſent proper perſons, the pope conferring 
them generally on Italians who underſtood not the Englith lan- 
guage, and who carried out of the kingdom their reſpective in- 
comes. III. That the pope oppreſſed the churches by exacting 
penſions from them. IV. That when an Italian eccleſiaſtick died, 
his benefice was immediately beſtowed on one of the ſame nation, 
as if the Italians had a right to poſſeſs ſuch a certain number of 
benefices in the kingdom : and tho theſe Italians were inveſted 
without trouble or charge, yet the Engliſh were ay to go to 
Rome to proſecute their right, contrary to the indulgerices of for- 
mer popes. V. That in churches filled by the Italians, there were 
neither alms, nor hoſpitality, nor any preaching ; and the care of 
ſouls was quite neglected. VI. That the clauſe “non obſtante,” 
which was generally inſerted in all bulls, was abſolutely deſtruc- 
tive of all laws, cuſtoms, and privileges of the church and 
kingdom. ; 5 = 


Ih he letters of the king and temporal lords, which accompanied 
theſe articles, had a different effect at Rome from what was ex- 
2 here. The pope, unwilling to leſſen his revenues, or to 
loſe any part of the advantages he had gained, was reſolved to make 

no abatement in his demands; and received the ambaſſadors with 
an air of great ſtatelineſs and grandeur, When he had red Hzx- 
RY s letter, he ſaid “ that the king began to grow reſty, but he 
s at liberty to take his own meaſures, and I ſhall take mine.” 
His holineſs's meaſures were to load the clergy with new taxes, 
| 1 and 
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and to claim the adminiſtration to eccleſiaſticks who died inteſtate. 
One of the biſhops was commiſſioned to levy a tax of one third 


of their moveables on the clergy who reſided, and one half on 
thoſe who were non reſident, with a power to excommunicate or 


ſuſpend thoſe who refuſed their proportion; all grants and priyi. 


leges and canons of general councils to the contrary notwithſtand. 


ing. Theſe arbitrary proceedings, at a time when the people of 
England expected a redreſs of their former grievances, ſurprized 
and provoked them to a great degree: even the king himſelf, a8 
complaiſant as he had always been to the court of Rome, was 
much diſpleaſed with this treatment from it. He therefore wrote 
to the biſhops and abbots, not to permit the pope's agents to levy 
any money upon them, under the penalty of forfeiting their ba- 


rony: and a proclamation was made in all towns and courts and 


public meetings throwout the kingdom, not to contribute a penny 


to the pope's aſſiſtance. But when he had carried his oppoſition 


to this length, the fear of an interdict and excommunication ſunk 


his courage; and the noble deſign of making a ſtand againſt the 


encroachments of Rome, in ſupport of the liberties of the church 


and ſtate, was entirely loſt. The claim however of INNockxr 
| to the aſſets of the clergy who died inteſtate, being every where 


declaimed againſt, as a ſcandalous invaſion of right and property, 


the cardinals at laſt got it revoked. _ 


The ſee of Durham becoming vacant at this time, the king re- 


commended his brother ArHELMAR, a fon of his mother by the 
carl of Maxcn; to whoſe want of age and capacity the monks of 
Durham objected; at the ſame time reminding Henzy of his ſo- 
lemn engagements to maintain the liberties of the church, and not 
to controul the chapters in their elections. The king being of- 


fended with this anſwer, affured them that ſince they thought his 


brother too young, he would keep the biſhoprick in his own hands, 


till ATHELMAR was of an age ſufficient for it. The next year 


however, the biſhoprick of Wincheſter being vacant by the death 


of Rall Y, the king was not content with ſending letters of recom- 


mendation for his brother, but went himſelf to Wincheſter to en- 


force them by his preſence. After preaching a ſhort ſermon in 
the chapter houſe to the monks, from the words << riokteouſick 


and peace have kiſſed each other,” which he applied ſome how 


or other to the buſineſs that was before them, he recommended 


| his brother from the nobleneſs of his birth; reminding them how 


they had diſobliged his majeſty by their laſt election, and con- 
7 5 cluding 
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cluding with this menace, that unleſs they complied with his in- 
clination now, he would make them ſmart for their obſtinacy. At 


rſt the convent made the ſame objections with the chapter of 


Durham, but by promiſes and threats the king carried his point ; 
and ATHELMAR was elected, on condition the pope would diſpenſe 
with him. The pope who had other favours to aſk of the king 
in return, confirmed the election of his brother, who either was 
not conſecrated at all, as moſt hiſtorians ſay, or at leaſt not till 
ten years after. M. PakIs might well complain that the church 
was invaded and her revenues ſeized by courtiers, when they were 
thus enjoyed without the character and burden of the office. 


How preſſing ſoever the king's neceſſities were, he took the 
croſs from the hands of a legate which Innocent had ſent to 
preach up as uſual the merits of the holy war. But tho he de- 


manded a ſubſidy from the clergy to enable him to perform his 


vow, and had procured an order from the pope for all eccleſiaſticks 
to pay him a tenth of their revenues for three years, yet the cler- 
gy having been aſſembled upon this occaſion, upbraided him in 


very ſevere and uncourtly terms for his extortion, tyranny, and 
breach of oaths; and under a pretence that the archbiſhops were 
then both out of the kingdom, they excuſed themſelves from 


granting his demand. GrosTesT, biſhop of Lincoln, was at the 
bottom of this oppoſition made then to the king. He was a pre- 
late of great learning and undaunted reſolution ; and being tired 
out with Henzy's male adminiſtrations, and the impoſitions of the 
court of Rome, he had once intended to quit his biſhoprick and 
retire : but fearing the ſee might ſuffer in the vacancy and the 


next election, he altered his deſign ; and determined to uſe his ut- 


moſt efforts, to oblige the king and the pope to change their mea- 
ſiures. When any bulls were brought him with papal proviſions, 
he uſually tore, or threw them away ; declaring that to entruſt a 


care of fouls with ſuch clerks, who had no better title, was to do | 


the devil's work. Accordingly the year following, he refuſed to 
_ Inſtitute an Italian, who could not ſpeak Engliſh, to one of the 
beſt livings in his dioceſe, given him by the pope ; for which the 


biſhop was ſuſpended at the court of Rome. But this was not . 


his only fault. GROSTES H being exaſperated at the preſent pope, 
who had impoveriſhed the Engliſh church more than all his pre- 
deceſſors, had made an eſtimate of the value of the livings held by 


foreigners ; by which it was found, that the Italians who had been 
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1 promoted by the ſee of Rome enjoyed revenues in the church of 
ſeventy thouſand marks a "OR 5 £ 


At a parliawent called at London in the Cloning 8 — 
Hz NR Y demanded a large ſubſidy, that he might perform his vow 
of going to the holy land. The barons, tho convinced that he 
had no deſign of going thither, yet not caring to refuſe an aid on 
a pretence that was ſo plauſible, and which they might make 
ſome advantage of, reſolved to give him a ſubſidy ; on condition 
that he would obſerve the charters of king JohN, and leave to 
churches and abbies the freedom of election: the archbiſhop of Cay- 
' TERBURY, and the biſhops of CARLISLE, SaiisBURY, and WIN- 
CHESTER, Were deputed by the peers to wait on the king with 
this reſolution. Henzy had thoſe about him, who, . aware 
of the meſſage, had provided him with an anivree; He told the 
i deputies that the charters of his father ſhould be punctually ob- 
1 N ſerved; and that tho he had on ſome occaſions carried the rayal 
* prerogative a little too far, yet he would not be guilty of the ſame 
KAlault again; and deſired they would aſſiſt him in a reformation. 
6 Calling then upon each of the deputies by name, to witneſs for 
4 im that he had invaded the freedom of elections in their own 
ö promotions by his influence, he told them, that it behoved them 
5 as much as it did himſelf, to ſhew their concern for his miſma- 


= nagement: and if they would throw up their preferments which he 
i WE lad thus illegally obtained for each of them, he would leave the chap- 
il N ters to elect men of worth and probity in their room. The biſhops 
ö _ being ſomewhat embarraſſed at this fatyrical jeſt, made no other 


anſwer to his majeſty, than that the buſineſs at preſent was not to 
=. undo what was paſt, but to ſecure them from ſuch evils for the time 
to come. 


The 7+ Sa having contented himſelf with thus 8 the 

5 deputies, promiſed to join with the parliament in a reformation: 

| and upon theſe aſſurances the clergy granted him the tenth of their 

revenues for three years, and the barons three marks of every 

knight's fee held immediately. under the crown. Whilſt the par- 

| 5 : 3 continued, the king performed his engagements in a moſt 

i ſolemn manner in Weſtminſter hall with regard to the charters; 

N | keeping his hand upon his heart whilſt they were red aloud, and 
at the concluſion confirming them with this e xpreſſion, « ſo may 
„ Gop help me as I inviolably obſerve all 9 things. Per- 


= haps it was Nis deſign at this time to keep his Pe religiouſly ; 
| ut 
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but the parliament was no ſooner diſſolved, than he was weak 
and wicked enough to break thro his engagement, and to get his 
friend the pope to make it void. If the reader is ſurprized to find, 
that a prince ſhould have no more honour or conſcience than im- 
mediately to break thro an oath, given publicly with circum- 
ſtances of the higheſt ſolemnity, will he not have much more 
reaſon to ſtand amazed, to ſee ſuch a profligate conduct autho- 
rized and countenanced by the common practiſe of thoſe, who 
impudently aſſume the title of the vicars of IEsus Curisr ? 


About this time the pope directed a bull to the biſhop of Lin- 
col N, to inſtitute a Roman boy to the firſt vacant benefice in his 
dioceſe. GRrosTEsST was too good a man, and a prelate of too 
much courage of mind, either to ſubmit to this pretended pleni- 
tude of power in the holy ſee, or not to inveigh againſt it with 
his uſual freedom. He therefore wrote a letter to Rome, in 
which he plainly tells his holineſs, that the bull is not conſiſtent. 
with the apoſtolic character; that the ſcandalous claim of © non 
obſtante, gives occaſion to inconſtancy, breach of faith, and 
bold meaſures; ſhakes the foundation of truſt and ſecurity, and 
makes language and letters almoſt inſignificant : and in ſhort has 

brought a deluge of miſchief upon Chriſtendom. Beſides, the 
holy apoſtolic ſee, which has an authority for edification and not 
for deſtruction, can never countenance or command ſuch a perni- 
_ cious prevarication, as to bring unqualified perſons into the church, 
and deprive. the fouls of men of the paſtoral office, where the 
profits are received for doing the duty. Much more of the fame 
tendency, and in the ſame plain way of reproof, does this honeſt 
prelate ſay to the apoſtolic ſee: at which Innocent was ſo en- 
raged, that he ſwore by St. PETER and St. Paur, if it was not 
« for the gentleneſs of his own diſpoſition, he would fo confound 
ce this old doting man, who had outlived his brains and his man- 
« ners, he would make him ſuch an example, ſuch a prodigy of 
« a wretch, that the world ſhould ſtand amazed at his puniſh- 
« ment. For is not the king of England our vaſſal, ſays he, 
« nay our ſlave, to impr iſon and deſtroy whom we pleaſe? One 
of the cardinals adyiſing him to moderate his reſentment againſt 
the biſhop, acknowledged what he ſaid was true; and aſſured 
him that he was a prelate, Who, for abilities and learning and 
ſanctity of manners, had no ſuperior in Chriſtendom, and among 
themſelves no equals. But all could not avail to prevent his ex- 
communication. He continued however in the exerciſe. of his office, 
33 e deſpiſed 
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deſpiſed the cenſures of the pope, and appealed to the juſtice of 
the court above. Shortly after, biſhop GROSTES N drawing near 
his end, and finding his diſeaſe encreaſe upon him, called in 
ſeveral of his clergy, that he might bear his teſtimony againſt 
the corruptions of the court of Rome. After enlarging on ſeye- 
ral inſtances of their avarice, and their extending indulgences in 
proportion to the bribe, he charges them with fimony, luxury, 
libertiniſm, and making princes a party in their depreda- 
tions on the church: and with this teſtimony he expired. To 
the greateſt learning in his age, and to all the virtues of the 


_ chriſtian life, we muſt add in the character of this biſhop, that 


he was a moſt conſcientious primitive governour. He was fo 


well obeyed in his dioceſe, that tho he was diſabled in his charac- 
ter at Rome before his death, by the cenſures of the church, yet 
he gave an order to his clergy to excommunicate thoſe who broke 


the great charters of king Joan ; which was executed accordingly, 


In ſhort he was attended by the clergy and religious, died in the 


exerciſe of his office, and was honoured and obeyed to the laſt 


moment. 


The great enemy of biſhop GrzosTzsT, IN oN the fourth, 


who piouſly moved in the conclave that his corps ſhould be taken 
up out of conſecrated ground, and a brand of infamy be ſet on 


his memory, did not long ſurvive him; and according to the 


monkiſh tales of that age, owed his death to a blow on the fide, 


which the biſhop's apparition gave him for this indignity, with his 
crofier. ALEXANDER the fourth was elected a few months after 
to ſuccede him: and as he trod in the ſteps of his predeceſſor, he 
ſent a nuncio into England, to ſqueeze all the money which the 


kingdom had not been drained of. The firſt bull which this 


truſty meſſenger produced, was an order for all the clergy to pay 


a tenth, © notwithſtanding any former privileges, indulgences, or 


Rome, that there were no means of getting money, tho never ſo 
unjuſt, but what were approved of by this pope. He abſolved 
the king from his vow of going to the holy land, commuted the 

| ſervice, and transferred the expedition to the aſſiſting his ſon ED- 


“grants, and notwithſtanding all objections which could be de- 


e viſed. Many other bulls of the fame fort were ſent over in 


this year: and ſo little ſenſe of ſhame was left in the court of 


MUND in the kingdom of Sicily ; which the pope in the plenitude 


of his power had conferred upon him, but could not put him in 


poſſeſſion of. The ſums which had been taken up in the king's 


« name 
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name for this 1maginary dominion, amounted in the pope's ac- 
count to one hundred thirty-five thouſand five hundred and forty 
marks, principal money, beſides intereſt. Knowing the king's 
revenues could not ſatisfy this debt, he ordered that . all the ex- 
traordinary levies of money {ſhould be applied to this uſe: and 
in order to oblige the clergy to pay the greateſt ſhare of the debt, 

who had moſt money, and would fubmit more tamely to the pope 
than the people would to the king, he cauſed a great many ob- 
ligatory notes to be drawn up, whereby each biſhop and abbot 
e to have received of one or another merchant in 


Italy, five, fix, or ſeven hundred marks a- piece, for the occa- 


fion of his church and convent, and bound himſelf to repay it 
at ſuch a time. The nuncio aſſembled all the prelates of the 


kingdom, and actuainted them it was the pleaſure of their ſo- 
vercign lord the pope, that each of them ſhould lign on one of theſe 


notes for money, on pain of excommunication. 


The biſhops ſurprized at this tyranny and oppreſſion, ſome of 


them ſaid load, that they would loſe their lives rather than ſub- 
mit to it, and that the clergy of England would not be ſlaves to 
the pope. The nuncio Ae. to the king of this anſwer, 


and the king to the biſhop of Loxpox; adding that he ſhould | 


ſoon feel the effects of the pope's and his majeſty's indignation. 
The prelate not being terrified with this threat, ſaid he was ſen- 
ſible that the king and the pope were more powerful than him- 
ſelf; but in caſe they took away his mitre from him, he would 


ſet a helmet in its place. But all this reſolution did not deter 
the nuncio from proſecuting his errand. He even roſe higher 
in his demand; and required all the clergy to ſign the notes. 
The-time Miowed for them to conſider of it being expired, the 


prelates, with the repreſentatives of the inferior clergy, were aſ- 
ſembled at London; and the nuncio renewed his ſollicitations: 


alledging that as all the churches belonged to their ſovereign lord 
the pope, he could diſpoſe of their incomes as he gad The 


biſhops, full of indignation at this claim, unanimouſly replied, 


that — could not, and would not ſubmit to this exaction; 


and that they were ready to ſuffer death, in a cauſe much more 
juſt, than that for which BzcxzT had ſuffered martyrdom. The 
nuncio perceiving that violent meaſures would not ſucceed, 


grew 
more calm; and ſaid he would go to Rome and confer with his 


holineſs about this matter. The biſhops and clergy «diſpatched 


the dean of St. Paul's to * * refuſal, and all the terms 


Vol. I. | they 
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they could obtain, were that each prelate ſhould pay his ſhare in 
proportion to his revenue ; but that the money thus paid, ſhould 
be deducted out of the tenths which {ſhould be hereafter granted 
to the king. This indulgence however was rendered afterwards 
of no effect, by a © non obſtante” clauſe in another bull; ang 
the tenths which had been granted for three years, continued on 
to five, I am perſuaded I ſhould tire out the reader's patience, 
if I gave a minute recital of the ſeveral bulls of this pope, to 
draw money from the Engliſh clergy ; not the leaſt part of which 
was employed in the conqueſt of Sicily for which all of it had 
been granted. The clergy groaned to ſee themſelves: fo griev- 
ouſly oppreſſed, and the people murmured as much as they. It 
was not poſſible but ſo many oppreſſions following ſo faſt upon 
one another, would at length exhauſt the patience, and excite 
the reſentment of the Engliſh. But the nature of my work does 


not allow me to relate the methods which the barons took to re- 


drefs their grievances. This account muſt be looked for in other 


hiſtories: I proceed with the hiſtory of the church. 


Notwithſtanding the confuſions which overſpred the kingdom 
in the conteſt of the barons with the king, archbiſhop BoNNIPACR 


found a time to hold a national council at Merton, and about 


three years after another at Lambeth ; for the reformation of dif- 


cipline, and to ſecure the church againſt the encroachments of 
the laity. Theſe proviſions, as the record calls them, are fo te- 


dious and verboſe, and in general only a tranſcript of the eccle- 
ſiaſtical liberties which BzcxzT had contended for, that I ſhall 
not tire the reader with them. They carried the privileges of the 


church ſo high, and bore ſo hard upon the laws and uſages of 


the realm, that the king informed URBAN the fourth, who had 


ſucceded ALEXANDER, that the archbiſhop and his ſuffragans had 


paſſed ſome ſynodical decrees to the prejudice of his crown and 


kingdom, arid defired his holineſs would revoke them. The 
pope took two years time to conſider of this requeſt ; and then 
he tells the king in a letter, that tho his miniſters of juſtice had 
trampled upon the eccleſiaſtic liberties, which obliged the ſynod 
do pals theſe decrees, yet as his majeſty's ambaſſador had declared 


againſt them as prejudicial to the prerogative and the rights of the 


crown of England, he had waved to grant them his confirmation. 


pd ey A I © 
the kingdom for ſeven years, a national ſynod was held at Lon- 
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don, under OTTozoN the pope's legate; in which ſome conſti- 


tutions paſſed that are ſtill in force, and make a part of the ca- 


non law of the Engliſh church. As ſeveral of theſe conſtitu- 


tions had a tendency to leſſen the power and juriſdiction of the 


biſhops, a ſtrong oppoſition was made againſt them, which obliged 
the legate to prorogue the ſynod till the next day. He knew 
ſo well how to make a good uſe of this interval, that gaining by 


threats or promiſes the moſt violent in the oppoſition, the next 


day he carried his point. I ſhall give the reader the ſubſtance of 
the moſt material conſtitutions which are not tranſcribed from 
other councils, and which this ſynod paſſed under OTrTozoN, at 


the end of the reign of HENRY the third. The firſt allows lay- 2 


men to adminiſter baptiſm in caſes of neceſſity. Another for- 
bids prieſts taking money for the ſacraments, and enjoins con- 
feſſors to make uſe of the following form in abſolution; “I 


« abſolve thee from all thy fins, or by the authority which I 


< exerciſe, I do abſolve thee, &c. The tenth directs the or- 
dinary not to inſtitute any clerk, without legal proof of the death, 
or ceſſion, or deprivation, of the laſt incumbent. The twelfth 

provides againſt ſubdividing pariſhes into more vicarages or par- 


ſonages than there are already. The fourteenth enjoins executors 
to make an inventory of the goods of the perſon whoſe will they 


execute, delivering it into their ordinary; and that they do not 
preſume to proceed to any act till they have given ſuch ſatisfac- 
tion. The fixteenth forbids the biſhops to ſequeſter the profits 


of vacant livings, unleſs in ſome ſpecial caſes allowed of by law 


and ancient cuſtom. The twentieth is very ſevere againſt com- 


muting with money for diſcipline and pennance, which inſtead 


of relieving the delinquent'makes the judge 'a criminal : the bi- 


ſhops and archdeacons are therefore abſolutely forbid to receive 


any money upon ſuch ſcandalous conſiderations, and to exert the 


_ diſcipline of the church. The three and twentieth forbids an 
alienation of the tithes from the parochial clergy, which gave oc- 
caſion to great abuſe and miſapplication of the church revenues: 
requiring the religious houſes, exempt and not exempt, who 
were then poſſeſſed of appropriated livings, to preſent vicars im- 
mediately to ſuch churches, with a ſufficient portion for their 


maintenance. Pluralities are complained againſt with great ve- 
hemence in the thirtieth 3 and which were ſometimes poſſeſſed 
by people of figure and intereſt with violence and intruſion, with- 


out a diſpenſation from the pope, or inſtitution from the biſhop. 


All perſons therefore inſtituted to livings for the future, provided 
they 
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they had any benefices with cure of ſouls before, were obliged 
to reſign them, and to ſwear that they would reſide upon their 
new preferment. The one and thirtieth forbids the giving be- 
nefices in Commendam, and declares all benefices held in that 
manner vacant; the people by this means being neglected, the 
ends of the ſacerdotal function loft, and the ſacred revenues mid. 


pent upon pride and luxury. To prevent this abuſe, the canon 


voids all Commendams then enjoyed excepting one; and directs 
that no perſon for the future, ſhall have that one, who has more 
than one living with cure of ſouls. The thirty-ſecond canon 


decrees, that before any biſhop was conſecrated, a ſtrict enquiry 


ſhould be made whether he had more benefices than one with 
cure of ſouls, whether he had a diſpenſation for ſuch privilege, 
and whether the diſpenſation was authentic, and extended to all 


the promotions which he was at that time poſſeſſed of: if in 


any one of theſe articles he was found irregular, his character 


was not to be compleated, nor was the archbiſhop allowed to 
conſecrate him. The laſt canon which I ſhall take notice of, 


complains of the abuſe of patronage, that preſentations were 


given upon contracts to pay the patron a certain annual ſum out 
of the profits of the living, and declares all ſuch contracts and 


promiſes utterly void. In order to make theſe conſtitutions the 
more effectual, it is commanded that all archbiſhops, biſhops, 


abbots, priors, and chapters of cathedral churches, ſhall furniſh 
| themſelves with a copy of the canons of this ſynod : and that 
every prelate ſhall be obliged to have them publicly and diſtinaly | 


read in their dioceſan ſynods. 
What I have ſaid of the conſtitutions that paſſed under car- 


dinal OTno, I am obliged to ſay of theſe under cardinal Or ro- 
BON, that for the moſt part they were worthy of better men and 


better times: and accordingly, notwithſtanding the change at 


the reformation, there are many of them ſtill in force, and make 
part of our canon law. The reader will give me leave to make 

a reflection or two upon them before I continue the ſtory. The 
good of the church at that time, when a vaſt number of Italians 

poſſeſſed the eccleſiaſtical preferments of England, without ap- 

pointing any ſubſtitutes, made the thirtieth canon concerning plu- 


ralities and reſidence abſolutely neceſſary. But if from hence we 


| ſhould conclude, that the good of the church will at all times 


require the ſame regulations, we ſhall conclude too much. It 
is almoſt impoſſible to frame a general conſtitution for the go- 
p th x 
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government of church or ſtate, which will be equally beneficial 
in all ages,' or perhaps which will not be in ſome pernicious or 
abſurd. For inſtance; would the ſame canon which then for- 


bid pluralities to the clergy who enjoyed them in a prodigious 


number and to an immenſe revenue tho they were obliged to 


live unmarried be a wiſe conſtitution now ? Would this be 
for the good of the church in the preſent age, when our plu- 


ralities are reſtrained to two benefices with cure of ſouls, thoſe 
benefices diminiſhed greatly, and our clergy generally encumbred 


with the expence of families? As to the buſineſs of reſidence; it 
may be obſerved, that the good of the church, is, or ſhould be; 


the great object i in all national councils: and it was not thought 
the moſt certain way of promoting this good, in the firſt inſtitu- 
tion of parochial cures, and I am ſure it cannot now be proved 
to be fo, that they ſhould in all caſes be ſupplied by the incum- 
bent himſelf in perſon. A prieſt was not ordained to ſerve only 
one particular pariſh, but the church of CRHRIsH; nor was any 


thing more intended by the foundation and endowiment of pa- 


rochial churches, or even by this canon, than that ſome clergy- 


man ſhould be reſident at every church to diſcharge the cure of 


ſouls. It may be much more for the intereſt of the church and 
of religion, that men of learning and abilities ſhould officiate in 
large and reſpectable congregations, or attend the ſervice of cities 
at cathedrals, than that they ſhould be obliged to attend per- 
ſonally in their own pariſhes, on the inſtruction, it may be, of a 
few mechanicks or ruſticks, who may learn as much as they are 
capable of from the meaneſt curate. I have thought it neceſſary 

to ſay thus much, not in excuſe of eccleſiaſticks who are above 
doing the duties of their ſacred function, and engroſs revenues 


in the church to indulge in eaſe and luxury; but to remove the 
prejudices of thoſe, ha taking advantage of this canon, con- 


tend againſt all pluralities and non- reſidence as ſcandalous and 
Inconvenient : not conſidering that nothing more is required of 


MY clergyman, than that he ſhould be able to give a general good 


account of his charge, that he ſhould be diligent in the offices 


of his calling ſomewhere---no matter in what particular Place- — 


and exemplary i in his converſation. 


As many of our biſhopricks, : „ a8 well. as our 23 11 
been reduced, ſince the other canon againſt Commendams was 


decreed, fo it may be uſeful to add a reflexion upon that ſubject 
before I finiſh this digreſſion. At the time when the northern 
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nations broke in upon the weſtern empire, it often happ 

that churches were unprovided with biſhops; and that thoſe who 
had a right to elect a paſtor. were hindered by the calamities of 
an invaſion. That the people might not ſuffer for want of the 


government of a dioceſan, the prelates of the province frequently 


recommended the ſee, to ſome eccleſiaſtick of character and con- 
duct, till the obſtruction could be removed in a» canonical way, 


The ſame expedient was made uſe of by the biſhops and clergy 


when a vacancy happened on fuch occaſions in parochial cures ; 
and this was the original of Commendams, which gave great ſa- 
tisfaction and proved very ſerviceable to religion. But as the 


| beſt eſtabliſhments are liable to be abuſed, ſo ſome of the commens 


datories conſulted their own intereſt rather than that of the church, 
procured ſeveral preferments to be ſettled upon them in this man- 
ner, all the profits of which they enjoyed for term of life. 


The breach of this truſt gave occaſion to the canon againſt Com- 


mendams in this fynod ; and from hence a prejudice has been 


taken againſt the uſe of them in the preſent age, 'in the church 
of England by our biſhops.” But when it is conſidered of how 
| ſmall a value ſeveral of our fees are now become, and yet how 
neceſſary it is, that the poſſeſſors of ſuch dignities ſhould have a 
revenue ſuitable to their character, in order to command autho- 
rity and reſpect, it cannot be thought a ſcandalous practice, how 


much ſoever it may deviate from the firſt intention, to redreks 
the poverty of a bithoprick, by giving a rich benefice, or a con- 


 fiderable dignity, in Commendam. I return now to the hiſtory. 


The year after this council, archbiſhop Box xIE ASE died abroad 


in his own country; of whom, as there is no one good thing to 
be ſaid, that I remember, it is needleſs to ſay any thing. The 
monks of Canterbury upon his death choſe their prior, who re- 
nounced the election: and upon his renunciation, GREGOR the 
tenth who ſucceded CLEMENT, nominated Kerwarsy, who was 


conſecrated at Canterbury in the following year. About this 
time king HENRY, who had enjoyed a perfect tranquillity for 


_ five years, was ſeized with a diftemper at St. Edmund's-Bury, 


which carried him off, after his return to London, in a few. days. 


The character of this prince has ſo viſibly appeared in all the cir- 


cumſtances of a reign of fix and fifty years, that it will be need- 
leſs to ſtay to make him better known. It may be ſufficient to 
ſay of this prince, that with a weak head and a wicked heart 
he left the adminiſtration of his kingdom, he left his own wy 
| So AE | L. Van 
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and glory, to his favourite foreigners ; and they ſold the kin g to 
diſhonour, and his people to ſlavery and oppreſſion. But from 


all his ſpoiling and tyranny he gained nothing in the end, but 


the juſt recompence of fuch enormous meaſures ; ſhame, and 
diſtruſt, and hatred, and contempt. It muſt be owned he grew 
wiſer towards his latter end ; and after he had governed fifty 
years begun then to learn from many efforts, many trials and re- 
volutions, much diſtreſs and diſgrace, that his greateſt power and 


ſafety conſiſted in ruling righteouſly, ' in obeying the laws, and 
uſing his people well. The reader will give me leave to cloſe. 


the account of our church affairs in the reign of HxxRV the 
third, which will conclude this book, by lamenting the deplore- 
able lot of our oppreſſed anceſtors ; who were ſo drained and 


pillaged by this prince, that, as it was ſaid of HaNRVY the third 


of France, © it was only by his daily and heavy oppreſſions that 


cc they knew him to be alive. At the ſame time let us rejoice 
in the ſo much happier condition of ourſelves, and of our coun- 


try; under a prince who has never attempted to invade the laws 


and liberties of his people throwout a reign of thirty years, and 
under laws and liberties, which make the people of England the 
happieſt nation under the fun 
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JPON the death of Hznzv, hiseldeſt fon Epwanp aſcendel 
the throne of his anceſtors without any diſturbance, and 


with all the hi gheſt demonſtrations of affection and reſpect in the 


breaſt of all his ſubjects. He was no ſooner inveſted with the 


regal power, than he took ſome ſteps which plainly intimated, 


that he intended to govern in a very different manner from the 


two kings his predeceſſors whom he deſcended from. A famous 


and folemn parliament was held in the third year of his reign, for 


| ſecuring the peace and liberties of the people, as well as the im- 
munities of the church and the privileges of the clergy ; which 
paſſed ſeveral excellent laws for that purpoſe, called the ſtatutes 

of Weſtminſter. About the ſame time, a general council was 
called at Lyons by GzeGoxy the tenth, which had repreſentative 
attending it from all parts of Europe. The great buſineſs of 
this council, and almoſt the only thing of moment tranſacted in 
it, was an aid for the holy land from every church. It was im- 


poſſible not to ſee that the pope had a view to his own intereſt; 


and that it was the means which his predeceſſors had uſed to 
heap up riches. Not a biſhop however cared to open his mouth 
about it. Kitwarsy, as we have ſeen, had owed his promotion 


to the ſee of Canterbury to ay inns of the court of Rome; 
and therefore he, as well as the 


dean of Lincoln, ſtood up alone againſt the demand, and faid, 
that the Engliſh clergy were already fo impoveriſhed by the late 


reſt, kept filence. PRCKHAM 


civil wars, and the frequent exactions of the court of Rome, 
8 that 
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that they were ſcarcely in a condition to fubſiſt. This honeſt 

freedom however coſt him his preferment, which the pope de- 
ived him of that inftant; and a tenth was granted from the 

church for fix years to come. or 5 


- 3 Immediately after the breaking up of this council, and perhaps | 
as a reward or contract for his ſilence, the archbiſhop was pro- 


moted to the purple by Gzzcory, as cardinal of Oporto; and 
tho he was an Engliſhman by birth, he choſe to reſign his pri- 
macy, and went to live at Rome. The monks of Canterbu ry 
upon his reſignation, choſe BuxnzLL'biſhop of Bath, with the 
king's entire approbation: but his holineſs, thro the plenitude of 
his power, thought fit to ſet aſide, and gave the archbiſhoprick 
to PECKHAu, a Franciſcan of great learning, whom he conſe- 


crated at Rome; and who was ſoon after received, and owned in 


England. Not long after his arrival, he held a provincial ſynod 


at Reading; in which the canons of the general council of Lyons, 


with regard to pluralities, were renewed; and all perſons poſſeſſed 
of eccleſiaſtical preferment obliged to take prieſt's orders within 
a year of their inſtitution. But tho the king, for ſome particular 
reaſons which are not mentioned, acquieſced in the nomination of 
this primate at Rome, and acknowledged his juriſdiction, yet he 
would not permit him to decree any thi | 
the royal prerogative ; and for that reaſon obliged him to revoke 
ſome of the canons, then made, before the parliament in a month 


after. This prelate had lived a great while at Rome, and was 


returned now to England with an excellent diſpoſition to extend 
the eccleſiaſtic liberty, if the king had not ſtopped him ſhort at 
„% 15 - "of 2 Siet 


- ter An affair of another- nature, but of no leſs importance to the 
public, furniſned EpwarD with an opportunity of ſhewing his 


zeal and reſolution. The prodigious increaſe of the riches of the 
church and monaſteries had for a long time been the ſubject of com- 


35 plaint, as a matter of the utmoſt prejudice to the ſtate. The ba- 
Tons indeed had taken care to inſert a clauſe in the great charter, 


which expreſly forbid any one to alienate his lands to the church: 


but this prohibition had no effect. The church till continued to 


acquire eftates, which were never afterwards alienated; and yet 
all thoſe eftates were in a dead hand, as to any return or profit 
to the ſtate, They afforded neither wards, reliefs, nor marriages, 
like all other lands, and in proportion therefore as their revenues 
"= VOL . „ — 60 encreaſed 


ng in this ſynod againſt 
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encreaſed, the public exchequer was impoveriſhed : nor would 
England in ſome ages, if this cuſtom had continued, have been 
any thing more than a nation of monaſteries and churches, In 
this parliament, the king therefore propoſed to make a law, which 
ſhould effectually prevent the continuance of this evil, by prohi- 

biting any one to diſpoſe of their eſtates to ſocieties which never 
die, without the king's conſent: and accordingly was paſſed the 
famous ſtatute of Mortmain, + - GEN es, 


Soon after, archbiſhop PzcxHam convened another provincial 
ſynod at Lambeth, to confirm the conſtitutions of Orno and 
 OrTo80N, and to add ſome of his own. The firſt I ſhall not 
repeat : the other were principally the three following. That 


the prieſts when they adminiſter the holy ſacrament, ſhould ac- 
quaint the more ignorant ſort of the laity, that the body and 


blood of CHRIS are contained under the ſingle ſpecies of bread; 
and that what they receive in the chalice, which ſhould be 
unconſecrated, is mere wine only, to help them to ſwallow the 
bread the better; the blood of our Loxp in the conſecrated wine, 
being allowed to the prieſts: only who celebrate divine ſervice in 
the lefler churches. That children which had been baptized by 


the laity ſhould not be rebaptized, unleſs there is reaſon to doubt 


the baptiſm, in which caſe the prieſt might proceed to baptiſm 
with this clauſe, © if thou art not already baptized, I baptize thee 


in the name of the father &c.” That the fundamental and ne- 


0 ceſſary points of religion, ſhould be explained to the people every 
quarter, in plain intelligible language, without any of the nice- 


ties and diſtinctions of the ſchools. It is plain from the firſt of 


theſe canons, that communion in one kind only began at this 


time to make its way againſt ſcripture, cuſtom, and tradition, 


and that it had not then prevailed in cathedral and conventual 
churches; nor probably in the univerſities. The more ignorant 


ſort of the laity were to be practiſed upon firſt, before they would 


venture upon the innovation; and the more knowing people leſt 


to the communion in both kinds. Even among the illiterate, we ſee, 
the appearance of the ancient uſage was continued, and they gave 
the people the wine tho they witheld the conſecration. In the 
year following this ſynod, the archbiſhop entered on a provincial 
viſitation, in which he acted with great vigour and impartiality; 


5 making uſe of his authority againſt ſome of the moſt conſiderable 


men in the church. 
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In the year twelve hundred and ninety, Epward convened a 
parliament, wherein were made the third ſtatutes of Weſtmin- 


ter, relating chiefly to the baniſhment of the Jews, and to the 


diſtinction of the ſpiritual and temporal juriſdiction, that a bar- 
rier might be fixed between church and ſtate. Soon after this died 
PEcKHAM archbiſhop of Canterbury. He had ſeveral diſputes with 
the king about the rights and privileges of his ſee ; which he al- 


ways defended with a freedom and reſolution, that ſo much of- 
fended EpwarD, as ſometimes to make him inclined to fend this 


prelate into exile. He poſſeſſed the primacy however to his death, 


tho not very often in good terms with the king. He was a man 


of conſiderable learning for the age he lived in, particularly in the 
civil and canon law; and wrote many tracts in divinity, and on 
ſome books of ſcripture! He governed his province and dioceſe 
with great care and firmneſs, and may be ſaid to have been a ve- 
ry able and a very uſeful primate. ok the ſee of Canterbury 


had been almoſt two years vacant, RonRRT WINcHELs EA, chan- 
cellor of the univerſity of Oxford, and archdeacon of Eſſex, was 
elected by the convent with the approbation of the king: and the 


pope was ſo much pleaſed with him when he went to Rome, as 
to intend to make him a cardinal and to keep him e if che 


archbiſhop. himſelf had not oppoſed 1 it. 


At the calling A parliament at this time, the knights, citizens, A 


and burgeſſes were now firſt ſummoned in the king's writs ; which 
were before only directed to the lords and great men who held 
immediately under the crown: and in the fame year the premu- 
nitory clauſes were firſt inſerted into the biſhop's writs, for the 
proctor of the inferior clergy to attend at the ſame time and place 
with the laity in parliament. Till then, it does not appear, that 


any of the clergy were called to parliament ; beſides the biſhops, 


* abbots, and ſuch others as by virtue of their temporal tenures 
were obliged to come to it. A few years before this, by order 
of archbiſhop PRCEKHAM and his brethren, the deans and 
priors of cathedral churches, and the archdeacons in perſon, 
the capitular and collegiate bodies by one, and the dioceſan 
clergy by two proctors, were firſt brought to convocation. At 
this time therefore the king iflued- out his writ to all the biſhops 
of England to 'call 3 the clergy of their ſeveral dioceſes at 


Weſtminſter, to give him their help and counſel. In this national 


aſſembly, which is the firſt to wi ich the lower clergy were ever 
called by the king's writ, EpDwarD demanded half the profits of 


their 
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their revenue for one year. The demand being rigorous arid wn. 
precedented, the clergy were not inchned to comply with it; up- 
on a report of which backwardneſs, the king ſent to acquaint 
them, that whoever oppoſed his motion ſhould come forth and 
diſcover his perſon, that he might take his trial as a diſturber of 
the public peace. The clergy faw by this language, which they 
had not been uſed to, that it was to no purpoſe to oppoſe any 
longer; and the king's demand was granted. I ſhall take occa- 
ſion to obſerve in this place tho it is ſomething too early in point 
of time, that the lower clergy thought it a grievance” it feems to 
be ſummoned to parliament, becauſe of the coſt and trouble of 
ſuch attendance, and by degrees brought all their grants to be 
made in convocation. The king, whoſe deſign in ſummoning 
them to parliament was only to get aids of them, complied with 
their humour ; and never minded whether they obeyed his writs 
byy coming to parliament, fince they met and ſupplied his neceſſi- 
ties in convocation. But to proceed. e. 


Eking Epwanp having a war. upon his hands with France, was 
obliged to aſk a ſubſidy of his people; for which a parliament 
was called at St. Edmund's-bury the next year; where the laity 

granted what he aſked. But the clergy, who had ſmarted under 

the rigorous demand of half their revenue the year before, and 
who from the king's having began to call them to his parliament, 
foreſaw that he would continue to ſummon them thither to ſup- 
ply his wants, had made an application thro their archbiſhop to 
the pope, for a bull to prohibit the clergy from granting any 


aids to their ſecular princes, without his leave. Bonriracs the | 


fourth then in the papal chair, readily granted their requeſt ; and 
WiNcRHELSEA the archbiſhop had held a confultation with his ſuf- 
fragans, to agree upon ſome reſolutions againſt the meeting of 
the next parliament, and to be firm and unanimous in them. 
When the king therefore made this demand at Bury, which his 
lay ſubjects complied with, the clergy refuſed to contribute any 
thing ; pretending their fear of the pope's bull. The king was 
extremely offended at this refuſal : but before he proceeded to 
violent methods, he gave them time till the next parliament to 
conſider of it, ordering all their ſtores to be ſealed up: The 
archbiſhop, upon this, ordered the pope's 'bull to be publiſhed 
in all the cathedral churches of his province; and the biſhops 
iſſued out their injunctions to the collectors of the aids they bad 
before granted, to forbear any further progreſs in levying thoſe 
TE ſüubſidies 
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ſubſidies, and revoked all their commiſſions to that purpoſe, as 


void, and of no effect. 


About three months after, the king called another parliament 
at London, where he again demanded a fupply of the clergy, 
and was again refuſed : the archbiſhop and clergy conſulting 
apart at St. Paul's, and ſending their refuſal in a letter to the 
king. On his {ide he ſummoned a parliament without the clergy 
at Saliſbury, and there got an act paſſed by his barons to confiſ- 
cate all the goods of the eccleſiaſticks to his uſe, and commanded 
their whole body to be thrown out of the protection of the laws; 
expreſly forbidding the judges to do them juſtice in any fuit what- 

ever. On their fade they paſſed an order, for folemnly publiſh- 
ing a ſentence of excommunication, againft all ſuch as ſhould 
lay hands on the goods of the clergy, or ſeize them without the 
conſent of themſelves, or their proper officers. This every bi- 
ſhop was to publiſh himſelf in his cathedral church, and other 
perſons in all other churches throwout the kingdom. This is a 
meaſure, it muſt be owned, which ſeems intended to bid de- 
fiance to the king's authority, to dare him to a trial, and to put 
it to an iſſue, whether the ſpiritual, or temporal power, ſhould 
get the better. After this declaration of war on both fides, the 
archbiſhop went to Saliſbury to wait on the king, who gave him 
a private audience, with free leave to ſay to his majeſty what he 
would. The archbiſhop ſpake a great deal about the liberties of 
the church and the pope's authority; which the king heard pa- 
tiently without any interruption : after the primate had ended 
what he had to ſay, Epwarp told him, that if the (pope him» 
ſelf, like his grace, had temporal poſſeſſions here, his majeſty 


might lawfully take of them for the defence of his realm and 


the church of England: the clergy as well as his other ſubjects, 
he ſaid, enjoyed the protection of the government, and it was 
therefore but reaſonable they ſhould contribute to its expence; 
adding that it was a cauſe in which he could dare to die, and 
ſo great was the neceſſity that lay upon him, he was in his con- 
ſcience perſuaded he did nothing unlawful in it. The archbiſhop 
in return aſſured him, that in his opinion the neceſſity was not 
ſo great as to excuſe them from the danger of the pope's conſti- 
tution, if they broke thro it, by giving any thing to him. His 
grace however propoſed to take this affair into conſideration 
at a ſynod, to which the king might ſend ſome of his council, 
and in the mean time that the rigour againſt the clergy might be 
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ſuſpended ; to all which his majeſty gave conſent. At this con- 


vocation, the propoſal of an accommodation on the part of the 


king, was, that the clergy ſhould not grant him an aid, but pa 


a fine to him for their contumacy, and to redeem their liberty * 


on their ſide it was agreed, that a fifth of their revenues ſhould 


be depoſited in ſome ſanctuary or place of privilege, not to be 


meddled with by the king's officers, but for the defence of the 
realm in caſe of need. This was acquieſced in by all but the arch- 
biſhop, who ſtill ſtood to his point: and therefore the king or- 
dered all his eſtate to be ſeized, which had ſuch an effect upon 
him, that he gave his majeſty a fourth part of his goods, and was 
received into his favour. The king having afterwards in a great 
council, and then in parliament, confirmed the charter of the 


eccleſiaſticks, and made ſuch additions to them as were deſired, 


the pretence of conſcience vaniſhed; and then they ſolemnly juſ- 


tified their giving his majeſty a ſubſidy without the pope's con- 


ſent, for denying which they had thrown themſelves, and the 
whole church, into ſo much trouble and confuſion before. 


The pope, like his predeceſſors, heaping one encroachment 
upon another till they had accompliſhed their project of a fpiri- 


tual monarchy, claimed the ſovereignty of Scotland, and wrote 


a letter to the king to deſiſt from any further attempts againſt 
that kingdom. Not content with this new claim, which the 


whole nobility of England contradicted in parliament, by an au- 


thentic inſtrument which they ſent to Rome, Box rr ace, about 
the fame time, in a bull to a new biſhop of Woxcks TER, pre- 
tended to put him in poſſeſſion of the temporalities of his ſee, 
as well as the ſpiritual juriſdiction : and had Epwarp been like 
his father, or his grandfather, in his devotions to the ſee of Rome, 
his holineſs might perhaps have ſucceeded in his defign. But he 
ſoon found that he had to do with a prince of another ſpirit, and 
who would yield to no freſh encroachments upon the rights of 
the crown of England. The biſhop of WokcksrER therefore, 
when he came to the king to do his homage, was obliged to re- 
nounce that clauſe in the bull which made mention of the tem- 
poralities, and to make an acknowledgment before his majeſty 
and his council, that he held them only of the king; and for 
receiving a bull ſo prejudicial to the prerogative was fined a thou- 
ſand marks. But if EDwaRD was unlike his two immediate pre- 
deceſſors, in withſtanding the uſurpation of the court of Rome, 
he reſembled them in their uneaſineſs under the two charters; 


and 
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and about this time applied to CIE MEN the fifth, who ſucceded 


Bon1FACE in the popedom, to diſpenſe with the oath he had 
taken to confirm them. When the reader is told, that a ſervice 


of gold plate accompanied this requeſt, he will naturally con- 
clude, that the pope ſaw very ſufficient reaſons to give the kin 
an abſolution : and becauſe the prelates had obliged themſelves 
by act of parliament, to publiſh an excommunication againſt 
thoſe who broke the charters, the pope proriounced all ſuch ex- 


communications void and of no effect. 


The king's conſcience being thus at eaſe about his obſerving 
the great charters, he made an enquiry into the diſaffection and 
ſeditious attempts of ſome of the barons. Whilſt he was abſent 
on the account of the war with France, it ſeems ſome of the no- 
bility had entered into a conſpiracy to depoſe the king, to im- 


priſon him for life, and to ſet up Epwarp his fon the prince of 


Wales. The earl MaxsHat, wo was firſt accuſed, confeſſed 
his guilt ; and throwing himſelf upon the goodneſs of the king, 


was pardoned. Some of the other conſpirators were drawn to a 


confeſſion, and deeply fined. But the archbiſhop of Ca x TER 


BURY, Whom the king had long looked upon with an evil eye, 


for obſtructing his ſubſidies from the clergy, was more ſeverely 
dealt with. The king having ſent for this prelate, expoſtulated 
with him very roundly, as being at the head of the malecontents, 


and charged him with high treaſon. Either the conſcience ot 


te courage of the archbiſhop failed him; and offering nothing 
in his-defence, he threw himſelf at his majeſty's feet, wept and 


begged pardon, and caſt his life and fortune upon the king's 


mercy. EDwaRrD told him, that he had found his grace difaf- 


fected to his intereſt thro the whole courſe of his primacy ; that 
he had often defired him to treat his clergy gently, and not diſ- 
turb them unneceſſarily in his provincial viſitations; but with- 
out any regard to his authority or requeſt, that his grace had of- 
ten deprived them of their preferments, without allowing them 
the liberty of an appeal; that he ſhould not however proſecute 


him himſelf, left he ſhould complain that he was overborne by 


the partiality of his courts, but ſhould leave him to the correc- 


tion of his own order, and refer the cauſe particularly to the 


pope. The primate was ſo overcome with this reprimand, that 
he is faid to have begged his majeſty's bleſſing ; who told him, 
that he forgot his character, and that it was more proper for his 


majeſty to receive his grace's bleſſing than to give it to an arch- 


. biſhop. 
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biſhop. In ſhort the king, being {till more confirmed in his ſuſ- 
picions by the behaviour of the primate, complained of him to 
the pope: and his grace delaying to go to Rome to make his de- 


fence, his revenues were ſeized, and he himſelf was outlawed. 


To redouble his misfortunes, when he went to. the pope for his 
protection, his holineſs was ſo much prejudiced againſt him, that 
| he was ſuſpended from the adminiſtration of ſpirituals and tem- 
porals, till he could clear himſelf of the accuſation which the 
555 laid againſt him. Unluckily for the archbiſhop the pope 
was to have the ſequeſtration of the ſee in the hands of his nun- 
cio; and tho the king had poſſeſſed himſelf of the revenues, yet 
on a remonſtrance from his holineſs, theſe were likewiſe paid into 
the hands of his agents, during WINcHELSEA“s ſuſpenſion. 


The next year, which was the laſt of the reign of Epward, a 


parliament was held at Carliſle, where the clergy were ſummoned 


by the premunitory clauſe in the biſhops writs, in order to pre- 


vent effectually the papal exactions, and other abuſes in the church 


of England ſuch as diſpoſing of the beſt preferments to Italians, 


and other foreigners; the pope's taking the rent of religious houſes 
for the college of cardinals ; the claim of the firſt fruits of vacant 
livings; the demand of Peter-pence to treble the uſual ſum ; and 
the converting of legacies given to pious uſes from their firſt in- 
tention. After a thorow examination of theſe ſeveral articles, it 
was declared with the conſent of the king, lords, and commons, 


that theſe grievances and oppreſſions ſhould no longer be permit- 


ted in England. But notwithſtanding this excellent proviſion by 


an act of parliament, the king having occaſion for the pope's 
friendſhip, granted a protection to his nuncio to collect the firſt 
fruits of vacant benefices, either with, or without cure, for the 
term of three years, which his holineſs had required; on condi- 
tion that he did not touch the rents of the vacant monaſteries, 


and tranſported none of the money in ſpecie out of the kingdom, 


but remitted it in bills of exchange. Thus thro the private views 


of their princes, when they had an intereſt to ſerve with the popes, 
the Engliſh Were ſtill continued under the tyranny and oppreſſions 
of the court of Rome. It was however the firſt and the laſt con- 
cCeſſion, which king Edward made to their uſurpation. For in 

a few months after, he was ſeized with a diſtemper, which put 
an end to his projects, and his days together. As ſoon as he was 


taken ill, he faid he knew that he ſhould die; and ſending for 


bis fon Epwazp who was then about two and twenty years old, 
4 2 recommended 
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recommended to him very earneſtly theſe three things ; to proſe- 
cute the war with Scotland till he had entirely ſubdued that na- 
tion; to ſend his heart to the holy land with two and thirty thou- 
ſand pounds ſterling which he had provided for it; and never to 
recall GavssTON, whom his majeſty had batilhed with the ad- 
vice of his parliament, as a corrupter of the prince's morals. After 


giving his ſon this ſolemn charge, he cauſed himſelf to be carried on 


towards Scotland, that he might die in a. country which he had 
conquered thrice. But his diſtemper encreaſing he could get no 
further than Burgh, a little town in Cumberland, where he re- 
ſigned his laſt breath in July thirteen hundred and ſeven, after a 
prof] perous reign of four and thirty years, 


Thus died EDWakp, the firſt of that name ſince the N orman 
conqueſt; a man of very noble and princely qualities, particu- 
larly of great valour, impartiality, prudence, and moderation: 
Taught by the misfortunes of his two immediate predeceſſors, he 
avoided all occaſions of quarrelling with the nobility, and ehoſe 
rather to give way a little, than to hazard his quiet by gratifying his 
reſentment; or to ſpeak of him perhaps with more propriety, he ſmo- 
thered his reſentment till he could gratify it without any danger. 

Tho military glory and conqueſt ſeem to have had the aſcendant 


in him, yet his reigh was very remarkable for many excellent ſta- 
tutes, which poliſhed, and improved the conſtitution. He had 


great ſucceſs in all his military undertakings, it muſt be owned; 
but yet his genius for enterprizes of that kind, made that faecal 


appear rather to be the effect of his great abilities, than the gift | 
of fortune. He excelled his father and grandfather ſo much in 
all reſpects, and fo totally recovered that ſplendour to the king- 


dom which their weakneſs and miſrule had loft, that the hiſtori- 


ans ſeem to think they can never be laviſh and extravagant in his 


praiſe. A very great king he was moſt certainly; and the con- 


queſt of Wales, and redueing Scotland under his ſovereignty, 


F 


— 
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add a great luſtre to the reign of EDWA RD. The only blemiſh of 
it, as. I remember, was procuring the pope's abſolution from his 
oath to obſerve the charters ; and as this was without provocation, 
it is without any excuſe. He had a very tall and graceful perſon ; 
but his legs being a little too long in proportion to the reſt of his 
body, he had the name of Longſhanks. If ever he was guilty 
of a falſe ſtep, which was very ſeldom, he had judgment enough 
to diſcern it, and reſolution enough to correct it, except in the 


inſtance I juſt mentioned, He had real principles of juſtice, ho- 
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nour, and integrity, which reſtrained him from giving counte- 
nance to vice in any one. With all theſe excellent qualities, it is 
no wonder that EDwARD ſhould be as much beloved and reſpected 

his ſubjects, as he was diſliked and dreaded by his enemies. 
1. he did not entirely throw off the papal uſurpations, he gave a 
very conſiderable check to them; and ſhewed it was not for 
want of ſpirit, and a true diſcernment of his rights, but for 
want of power and opportunity, that he did not free his coun- 
try from that yoke. He did as much towards it, as could 
well be expected for the times he lived in. If he could not 
prevent the oppreſſion of his magiſtrates, he took care to pu- 
niſh it: and always heard with patience the complaints and re- 


monſtrances of his ſubjects. In ſhort it may be ſaid of 5 


ward, that he was not only the king but the father of his 
ple; and as he lived in honour and OY; ſo his fame will is 
illuſtrious to the end of time. 3 


Never did ay vrinek ATend the Arche of England, in more 
favourable circumitances, or amidſt greater hopes from his people, 
than Epwarp the ſecond, the late king's eldeſt ſon. But before 
he had performed the laſt offices to the great monarch from whom 
he deſcended, he forgot the oath that he had taken concerning 


GaAvES TON, which was alſo part of his father's dying charge, and 


recalled his favourite. His impatience to load a man with fa- 
vours in the firſt days of his reign, whom the king and parlia- 


ment had juſt driven from him, as the debaucher of his youth, 
blaſted all theſe agreeable hopes; 3 and plainly ſhewed the people 5 
y he was of his birth, and of the crown 


of England how unwort 
he wore. The return of this favourite, upon whom all the royal 


power was transferred by EDWAnD, was ſoon followed by the im- 
priſonment of LAN GT biſhop of Cheſter, high treaſurer ; who 


had been the chief promoter of GavzsToN's baniſhitienit, and had 
often checked the fallies of the king in His youth. In a few days 
after, he recalled the archbiſhop out of his exile; invading that he 
| ſhould perform the ceremony of his'coronation ; and in order per- 
haps to run counter to all the meaſures of the king his father. But 
his grace being too infirm to reach England by the time appoint-- 
ed, ke ſent over a commiſſion to three other prelates; out of whorts 

his majeſty choſe Wooprock, biſhop of Wincheſter, to de the 


office. Among many violent and arbitrary ſteps which were taken 
by this king, and which it does not belong to this hiſtory to te- 


count, he was determined to eat his prevogative thro the-re- 
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ſtraints which had been laid by the canons of ſeveral councils, 
againſt non- reſidence, and pluralities. He therefore required the 
archbiſhop at his return to England, to exempt his chaplains from 
theſe canons ; and that ſuch clergymen as officiated at court, or 
were entruſted with ſecular employments, might have inſtitution 
given without being tied down to reſidence, to a ſingle living, 
or to entring on prieſt's orders within a year. The archbiſhop 


perceiving that EpwarD was inclined to acquire an arbitrary 


power both in church and ſtate, thought it incumbent on him 
to ſtop his majeſty in his carcer, as far as it was in his grace's 
way to do it: and therefore repreſenting to him, that at this 
rate his chaplains would not only break thro the canons of the 
church, which he could not eafily diſpenſe with, but would al- 
ſo receive the profits of their benefices without Gs mach 20 being 
qualified to perform the office of an eccleſiaſtick, abſolutely re- 
fuſed to comply. From this time he ſtood upon ill terms with 


the court, and entered into a confederacy with the nobility to 


deſend the rights of the church and ſtate, 


Abog this time, a ting cocell was held at 1 by 
the archbiſhop, in conſequence of an order from the pope, to 


make an enquiry into the behaviour of the knights templars in 
this kingdom ; who had been charged with the moſt abominable 


and enormous vices in other countries. They were ſentenced by 
this ſynod to perpetual penance ; and about a year or two after 
their whole order was condemned and ſuppreſſed by the pope at 


the council of Vienne. Soon after the breaking up of this coun- 


cil, we meet with the firſt beginning of a provincial ſummons to 


parliament. To this parliament the clergy were called by the 
premunitory clauſe, and that clauſe was executed in the uſual 


manner by the biſhops. ' But the archbiſhop had plainly ſome- 
thing. — in hand, 3 produced the meaſures Which were after- 


E taken. For on the margin of the great regiſter of the 
of Worceſter, thete is this note fixed upon their procu- 


: ratorial letters which they gave upon that writ ; ** 0 that the ſe 
_ © [proxies were not delivered, becauſe the clergy is not bound to 


(e obey the king's call, without the com 1 of the archbi- 


cc ſhop: ” and by a proxy of- the biſhop of LINcoLN, dated the 
day before this parliament was to meet, it appears that the ſuf- 


8 biſhops- had. certain articles then on foot delivered by the 


_ archbiſhop. on reformation,” and «-for-the caſe of the flock com- 


« mitted to them.” Whether the * hereupon did not ap- 


Pear 
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pear at all, or not in any great numbers at this parliament, we 
are not told: but upon the prorogation of it, the king required 
the archbiſhop of CAN TERBURVY, and the vicar general of the 
archbiſhop of Yorx, who was abroad as the king's ambaſſador, 
to give notice, or indeed © to premoniſh the lower clergy of theit 
« whole provinces,” as the biſhops of each dioceſe had been hi- 
therto wont to do, of another parliament to be held about forty 
days after the date of the writ. The primate either really took 


ſomewhat amiſs in this new writ, or at leaſt pretended fo to do. 


Perhaps he had no mind to execute ſuch a writ, as he knew 


would deſtroy the pretence which was ſet on foot, for the total 


withdrawing of the clergy from theſe councils ; namely, that 


they were not bound to attend upon the king's ſummons, unleſs 


they were required to do fo by the archbiſhop's mandate. 


Whatever was the meaning of his diſlike, the king, by a ſe- 


cond writ, gave the archbiſhop a longer time to aſſemble the 


clergy ; and promiſed, if there Were any expreſſions in this new 
form prejudicial to his rights, that they ſhould be amended in 
the parliament that was to ſit. Upon this ſecond writ, the arch- 
biſhop obeyed, and ſent out a provincial mandate to ſummon the 
clergy to the place of parliament. This provincial execution of 
the parliamentary præmunientes, was from this time very often, 


it may be ſaid very commonly, performed both ways; by the 
biſhops in their dioceſes, and by the archbiſhops throwout their 


provinces. The ſecond writ of the king, however qualified by 


the complement in it, was not well received by the primate; but 


the king inſiſted upon the execution of it, and ſo put an end to 
all the ſhifts of that ungentle prelate. In the ſame year, the 
archbiſhop called a provincial council of his ſuffragan biſhops; 
and in the cloſe of the mandate, he ordered them to ſignify to 
the deans and chapters, that if they came to the council and pe- 
titioned to be admitted into it, as the law required, their requeſt | 


ſhould be complied with. Such was the power of the metropo- 


litan, and the canonical practice at that time! This was pro- 


bably the laſt of archbiſhop WINcHELSEAS public acts; for the 


next account that we have of him is of his death. After his 
| ſchool education at Canterbury, in which it ſeems he gave great 
expectations of making a conſpicuous figure, he went to Paris, 
to improve himſelf in humanity, logick, and theology; and 


where his learning, good morals, and politeneſs, recommended 
him to the office of rector of that univerſity. When he had ac- 
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quitted himſelf to great ſatisfaction for ſome years in that ſtation, 
he came to Oxford, where he gained great reputation by his 
preaching, and public diſputations : and having the character of 
a man of conduct and experience, who underſtood buſineſs as 
well as books, he was unanimouſly choſen chancellor of the 
univerſity z to which he was very ſerviceable by his intereſt _ 
abilities. The biſhop of London being informed of his grea 
qualifications, gave him the archdeaconry of Eſſex, and a 18 
bend at St. Paul's. He was very remarkable for his prudence, 


equity, and good temper, in the exerciſe of his juriſdiction; and 


in his reſidence on the we? which was ſeldom interrupted, 

he was diligent in preaching and expounding the holy ſcripture. 
Had the promotion of this eccleſiaſtick roſe no higher, what an 
excellent character had he died poſſeſſed of! But his elevation 
to the primacy, inſtead of adding a luſtre, threw a ſhade over 
his reputation. I he reader has ſeen in the preceding pages, ſe- 
veral inſtances of his turbulency in the reign of the glorious Ep- 
WARD, and one proof of his perfidiouſneſs in being at the head 


of a conſpiracy againſt that prince; for which he was baniſhed, 


and ſuſpended, with ignominy and diſgrace. This is the dark 
{ide of the archbiſhop” s character: but as he had many noble 

ualities to ſet againſt it, the reader will excuſe my bringing be- 
2 him ſome other particulars of his grace's conduct, which he 
has not ſeen. It muſt be allowed that his ſpirit Rug under the 


accuſation of conſpiring againſt the king; * a wounded ſpi- 5 


« rit who can bear?” But in no other inſtance was the courage 


of his mind ever deficient. He preſerved at court, and with 
king Ew ARD, a freedom which ſurprized every body, which 


che great men revered, and which bad men trembled at. The 
greatneſs of. his md was no leſs uncommon, than the courage 


of it: for beſides his ſupporting young ſcholars at the univerſity, 


whoſe genius ſet them above mechanic employments,. and whoſe 
parents were indigent, he relieved above three thouſand poor twice 


a week at his houſe, and ſent thoſe of them aſſiſtance who could 


not come for it. But this was not all. Where the people of a 


condition above the common poor, were fallen to decay by any 
accident or misfortunes, and yet whoſe modeſty prevented them 


from folliciting charity, theſe the archbiſhop relieved in an ex- 


manner, according to their wants. He was very mo- 


derate in his deſtires, temperate in his enjoyments, and a great 


example of regularity. in every part. of liſe: grave without mo- 
roſeneſs, chearful without levity, and living much in the world 


Vor. I. | 61 without 1 
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without loying it in the leaſt, Free from any ambition himſelf, 


he. had the greateſt regard to merit and learning i in other men: 


not bartering away the preferments which he had to diſpoſe of 


in the church, in exchange for civil places for ſome relations, nor 


providing for others with benefices as an eſtate; whether or no 
they had any merit or juſt Pretenſions: not expending his riches 
in pomp and luxury, to rival or exceed the ſtate and tables of 


the great; nor yet hoarding up, ina groveling and a ſordid man- 
ner, the emoluments of the church, to eſtabliſh a, name, and 
raiſe his family. In ſhort it may be fad of WInCHE LS Ea, that if he 


was not the beſt and the greateſt prelate that had filled the chair 
of Canterbury for many ages, yet he acted the part of one that 


was: he had ſo many virtues and good qualities as a man and as 


a biſhop, that one cannot help lamenting there ſhould be the 
leaft ſtain whatſoever | upon his UNE: Ys | 


e the primacy bad been vacant about nine mah the 


convent unanimouſly concurred in the choice of CoBHAM dean of 
Saliſbury ; a man of uncommon learning for his age; and ſo re- 
markably regular and devout, that he was called by way of x pre- 
eminence ** the good clelefaſtich * But the pope at the king's re- 


queſt annulled this election; and Rx YNOLDs biſhop of Worceſter 


was tranſlated to the ſee of Canterbury, notwithſtanding 8 the 
noiſe that we have ſeen had been made at Rome about the free- 


dom of election. This prelate, had by ſome means or other, 


not the moſt incorrupt, obtained the favour of CLtMeNT the fifth, 
then in the papal chair, to a moſt extraordinary degree. . He 
gave his grace a bull, ſoon after his conſecration, to make a pro- 


vincial viſitation for One: years enſuing, | and to ſuſpend the -Ju- 
rifſdiction of his ſuffragans for that time: he had authority to viſit 
places exempted as well as others, and to reſtore two hundred ec- 


clefiaſticks deprived for irregularity : he had a power by another 


bull, to diſpenſe with a hundred who were under age to hold a 
benefice ; to abſolve a hundred laymen who had laid violent hands 
upon the clergy, and WhO without this privilege 1 in the archbiſhop 
could be abſolved only by the pope himſelf : he had a power to 


grant a faculty, by another bull, to forty clergymen, which might 
enable them to hold more than one benefice with cure of dul, 
5 notwithſtanding the canon of ſeveral councils : in ſhort he had an 
authority to give an indulgence for any crimes committed within a 


hundred days laſt paſt, to any perſons who ſhould ſhew themſelves 


b and confeſs te to Him in this viſitation. It muſt be owned theſe 
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were extraordinary privileges indeed; and whoever conſiders how 
hardly the court of Rome gave up any of its ſovereign power to an 
Engliſh prelate, will be apt to ſuſpect T believe with the hiſtorian 
who relates it, that the archbiſhop's gold had purchaſed this diftin- 
guiſhed honour. In the following year, the primate ſummoned 
a provincial council to meet at London; and the king earneſtly 
preſſed him by his letters from York, in his way to Scotland, to 
move the clergy to give his majeſty an effectual aid. Theſe: he 
followed with letters to all the biſhops of the province, and to 


quence of this, they granted him a. tenth, to be paid one half in 
ing. Having had this ſucceſs in one province, EDwanp imme- 


fifteen days after the date of it in the other: and after ſome de- 
lay they granted the tenth as he bad: defired. The king having 
received this bounty from the clergy, paſſed , the famous ſtatute, 
called © articuli cleri,” and confirmed it in the way of a charter. 
| The defign of this act, was to relieve the juriſdiction of the church, 
to put a ſtop to prohibitions, and to prevent the encroachment of 
the temporal courts. e : ED | 


obtain ſupplies of the clergy ; and little more was done in them. 


| only ſerve to let us know the frequent neceſſities which this king 
had of money; that the uſage of theſe times was for the clergy of 
each province to tax their own ſpiritualities, not in parliament, but 
in convocation by themſelves, in a full meeting of the province: 
and that both the provinces came nationally together in parlia- 


ment, where their lay eſtates were taxed in common with all the 


laity. In a parliament which met at Weſtminſter about this time, 
the barons being enraged at the adminiſtration of the two 8PEN- 
CERS, the king's favourites, paſſed a vote for their baniſhme 

and for the forfeiture of their eſtates. -- Therefore in one of theſe 
-provincial councils, the biſhops and prelates declared that order to 
be null and void in law, , becauſe it was done without their con- 
ſent, who as peers of parliament ought to have concurred in it; 
and in the next ſeſſion this declatation was recited and allowed. 
1 3 ; The 


the chief of the abbots, and priors, three days after. In conſe- 
this year, and the other half at the ſame time in the year follow- 


_ diately iſſued out his writ, for a convocation to be held within 


The kingdom was involved in ſo much war and confufion thro 
the weakneſs and miſrule of the reigning prince, that there is 
very litle matter for eccleſiaſtical hiſtory during this period, more 
than frequent provincial councils held by orders from the king to 


Mere all theſe to be recited particularly and at length, they would 
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The pope had not yet laid aſide his encroachment on the freedom 
of elections to vacant biſhopricks. At the inſtance of the kings 
of France and England, he ſet aſide the nomination of the monks 


of Durham, in favour of Lxwis Bx AUỹ s of the houſe of France, 


and a near relation of the queen's ; to whom he pretended to con- 
vey the temporal as well as ſpiritual juriſdiction. But the biſhop 
was obliged to renounce this clauſe at his doing homage to the 
king, The next year the ſee of Wincheſter becoming vacant, 
the pope regarding neither the election of the convent, nor the 
king's recommendation, preferred his legate R. AssER then in 


i England, to that biſhoprick. The primate notwithſtanding the 


great fayours he had received from Rome, which is another rea- 
ſon for ſuſpecting that they were bought, was ſo far juſt to the 
rights of the crown and church of England, as to refuſe to con- 
ſecrate the legate. The biſhop of LoN DON however had no ſuch 
ſcruples; but having more regard to the holy ſee, than to his 


king and country, performed this ceremony; and the legate was 
condeſcending enough to renounce the clauſe of the temporalities. 


The ſame exerciſe of ſovereign power appeared at the ſame time 


in the election to the ſee of Hereford; and in ſpite of all the 
king's endeavours and entreaties to the contrary, his holineſs pro- 
moted Apam ORLETON to that dignity. The biſhop, finding the 
court ſo ſtrenuous againſt his promotion, was eafily enough pre- 
vailed on to join with the barons againſt the king. The king 
having got the better of the conteſt, and retaining his reſentment 
againſt the biſhop, who had been put upon him by force, was de- 


In the next parliament therefore which he called, articles of 
high treaſon were exhibited againſt ORI ETON; in which he was 
accuſed of holding correſpondence with the king's enemies, ap- 
pearing with the barons in the field againſt him, and giving coun- 


tenance and aſſiſtance to the rebellion. When the articles were 


red, the biſhop addreſſing himſelf to the king, inſiſted upon the 

privilege of his character; that he neither could, nor ought to 
anſwer an impeachment of this nature, without the leave of his 
metropolitan, who next to the pope was his immediate judge: 
nor was the acquieſcence or conſent of the reſt of his brethren the 
_ biſhops / likewiſe needleſs. The reverend bench, when he had 
finiſhed, roſe up all of them to a man, in order to entreat the 
king's forgiveneſs and favour to this prelate : and finding they 
could make no impreſſion on his majelty, they inſiſted alſo upon 


his 
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his character, and claimed the privilege of the church. At the 
breaking up of the houſe, the archbiſhop of CaNTERBURT took 
him into his cuſtody, which the king connived at; with a deſign 
however to call him to an account upon theſe articles, in another 


place. Accordingly i in a few days after, the biſhop was brought 


to a trial in the King's Bench ; which being a direct vic Jation of 
the liberties of the clergy, Die refuſed to plead ; and the 
two archbiſhops coming into the court with their croſſes erected, 
carried him off in triumph. As defirous as the king and his fa 
vourites might be to get rid of this prelate, and tho the | jury found 
him guilty of every article of the charge, yet the two primates 
having made ſo vigorous an oppoſition to the legality of his trial, 
the judges declined paſſing ſentence, and the affair was referred 


to parliament.  'The king however ſeized his temporalities, till 


the archbiſhop made this prelate's Peace a little after. Well per- 
haps would it have been for the king, if his grace could have 
— 0 his heart a little better; and if this fiery biſhop would have 

« ſtudied to be quiet and to do his own buſineſs.” But he was 
no ſooner freed from this troubleſome affair, than he entered into 
a conſpiracy with the biſhop of LINcoLN, who had likewiſe been 
of the barons faction, to create ſuch troubles to the king and his 
adminiſtration, as in the end muſt overwhelm them. The reader 
will not expect here a detail of this plot, and of the ſeveral ſteps 
taken on both ſides to carry it on, and to countermine it. I muſt 
content myſelf with obſerving, that the queen, with the aid and 

advice of theſe two prelates, and the diſaffected barons cauſed the 
king her huſband to be depoſed for male-adminiſtration, and ſet 

her eldeſt ſon EpwarD upon the throne of England. This reſo- 
| lution, ſtrange and unuſual as it was, was publiſhed i in Weſtmin- 


ſter hall with the approbation of the common people, and with 


the conſent of the archbiſhop of CanTERBURY, and the other pre- 
lates. The archbiſhop, to give a ſanction and flouriſh to the re- 
bellion, made a ſpeech to the people that were in the hall ; en- 

larging upon theſe words as a text, © the voice of the people the 
e voice of Gop;“ in which he cxborted the audience to pray to 


Gop for his bleſſing upon, the young Prince. 


This reſolution being 3 without a ſingle word ſaid in 


e. ag of the poor unhappy king, the biſhops of HerErorD and 
LiNCoLN were ſent to perſuade him to quit the government, and 
1 to receive his reſignation. No- 


twelve commiſſioners 


ting could ſhew more re plainly the reſentment of the parliamen t, 
Vor. I. — 6 K | nor 
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nor the fierce and ill mannered ſpirit of theſe prelates, than the 
former directing, and the latter accepting, this deputation and they 
acquitted themſelves in itaccordingly. Let a weak prince have be- 


haved himſelf ever ſo ill, there is ſomething ſo moving in ſuch a 


diſtreſs, as to be obliged to quit his royalty and to live at the 


mercy of his enemies, that the heart muſt be hard indeed, which 
is not touched with compaſſion and tenderneſs at ſuch a ſcene. 
The good prelates however, inſtead of giving him conſolation, 


inſulted over his misfortunes ; and endeavoured to make him be- 


lieve, that he was depoſed with a view to eaſe him of the weight 
of government, that he might live more happily than he had 


done before. Having thus made this unhappy monarch the ſport 


of their malice, who had already been the 1 * of fortune, they 
is ſon upon this vote 
of parliament, the nation would renounce their allegeance, and 


ſet aſide his family: and having ſaid this, they left him. When 


the commiſſioners arrived to receive his reſignation, the king came 
out of his room in a mourning habit, and with looks which de- 
monſtrated his inward trouble. As he was already acquainted with 
their buſineſs, ſo the ſight of that formidable power which had 


deſpoiled him of his crown, made fuch an impreſſion upon his 
mind, that he fell into a ſwoon; from which he was wit diffi- 
culty recovered. But as ſoon as he came to himſelf, he told them, 


that he was ſorry for his miſconduct, and ſubmitted to all that 
was required of him with ſo much the greater reſignation, as his 
ſins were the only cauſe of his misfortunes. He thanked his 


ſubjects for the regard they had ſhewn his fon, expreſſed great 
concern for the averſion which they had entertained againft him- 
ſelf, and delivering up the crown and ſceptre and other enſigns of 


royalty into the hands of the commiſſioners, reſigned the g0- 


vernment. 


Thus ended the reign of Epwalp the ſecond, in the forty 
third year of his age; and that I may make an end of his Roe 
i 


all at once, in a few months afterwards he ended his life, ami 


ſuch violent pains, and in fuch a horrible manner, as ſhocks one's 
humanity to relate. The queen, and the biſhop of HERE FORD, 
and the other principal conſpirators, being alarmed at the compaſ- 


fon which began to be publicly ſhewn at the rigorous ulage of 


this prince, and not thinking themſelves ſafe whilft he was alive, 


ſent letters to thoſe who had the care of him, with very broad 


intimations to put him to death. The biſhop ſent a latin letter 
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with this expreſſion in it, EBV AHD occidere nolite timere bo- 
« num eſt,” which according to the different pointing, might 
either be conſtrued as a warrant to aſſaſſinate EDWaRD, or as a 
diſſuaſive from ſuch a crime. The keepers, interpreting this am- 
biguous ſentence in the moſt natural ſenſe, and in the ſenſe which 
was certainly intended by the biſhop, that they might prevent any 
noiſe held a pillow upon his face as he lay in bed, and run a hot 
ſpit up his body that there might be no ſigns of a violent death. 
The murderers, inſtead of receiving the reward which they ex- 
pected, were obliged to fly their country to eſcape puniſhment, 
and one of them was beheaded ; the queen was impriſoned eight 
and twenty years in the caſtle of Riſing in Norfolk; the earl of 
Maxcn, whom ſhe had taken infamouſly to her bed before ſhe 


had got her huſband depoſed, was hanged at Tyburn ignomini- 1 
ouſly ; but ſo dark and unſearcheable are the ways of providence, | | k 
notwithſtanding the great ſhare which the biſhop of HERETo-ùPUEP p 1 
had in the execrable murder of this unhappy prince, Gop thought '# 


fit to permit him to go down to the grave, in the common courſe 


of nature. As to EpwasD the ſecond, he was moſt certainly a {4 
ſufferer for not having ſenſe and ſpirit enough to puniſh his fa- 1 
vourites who had miſled him. He was a much more weak than 7 
a wicked prince; and ſo thore wly reſembled Hzxzv the third, * 
in his fooliſh humour of giving himſelf up entirely to his mini- = 

ters, without concerning himſelf about the conſequenee, that the = 
ſame character will agree to both. 9 0 15 1 4 

The ſceptre being wreſted thus out of the hands of the king, 0 
his ſon prince EDwWARD was a few days afterwards proclaimed, and 1 
crowned at Weſtminſter; by the archbiſhop of CAN TER BURN. . 

Towards the latter end of this year, the fee of Exeter being va- = 
cant, RzyNoLDs, by the order of the queen mother, conſecrated ht 

I. BxRKLx, in deſpite of a proviſion from Rome, by which his ho- 4 
lineſs had reſerved that biſhoprick to himſelf. The pope was fo " 

_ enraged at the archbiſhop for his compliance with the court, that = j 

be immediately wrote him a letter; in which he treated his grace. 1 
with fuch contempt, and reproached and threatened him with fo 1 
much ſatire and inſolence, that RRYNOLDS funk under his holineſs's 1 
diipleaſure, and died ina few months. He was a prelate more diſtin- 0 1 
guiſhed by his politeneſs and experience in buſineſs, than by his learn · | H | 
ing and abilities; and if he had lived in times of perfect tranqui- ; fi 

lity, he would probably have died with a good character. But 1 

in the conteſt between the king and the queen's faction, he forgot | [ | 
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his gratitude, and the duty which he owed his prince, and went 


in to all the popular and violent meaſures againſt him. He did | 


not ſeem to want principles of honour. and honeſty, but he had 
not courage of mind enough to act up to them, when acting up 
to them became dangerous and unfaſhionable. Thus virtue, with- 
out fortitude, in a public character, becomes in a manner inſig- 
nificant ; and it is ſcarcely poſſible for a coward to be an honeſt 
man. Soon after the death of RR VNOL DS, the convent elected 
Murfau with the king's conſent: and by the intereſt of a good 
preſent which they ſent to Rome, he was confirmed and 
conſecrated by the pope. The new archbiſhop was ſcarcely 
returned to England before he held a provincial council, in which 
a rubrick of the principal holy-days was ſettled, and the manner 
how they ſhould be obſerved. In the ſame year he began a me- 
tropolitical viſitation, and made a progreſs thro the ſouthern dio- 
ceſes without any oppoſition ; but when he drew near the weſt, the 
| biſhop of ExETER appeared on the frontiers of his dioceſe with a 


body of men in arms, and refuſed to admit him. Had the arch- 
biſhop been left to his liberty, it is probable the controverſy would, 


have ended in a manner ſomewhat foreign to his character. But 
the king, being made acquainted with the diſpute, recalled his 
grace from his viſitation, and ſaved him from the diſhonour of 


being vanquiſhed. The diſappointment however which he met 


with in this project, which he was obliged to drop, it is ſaid, 
threw him into a fever in a ſhort time after, of which he died. 


When the king was informed of the death of MxyHAu, he re- 
commended STRATFORD, biſhop of Wincheſter and lord chancel- 
lor, for his ſucceſſor. The pope intending to fill the ſee of Win- 


cheſter without the king, conſented to his majefty's nomination of 


the primate ; and the convent of Canterbury finding STRATFORD 


Was approved of, made a virtue of neceſſity, and elected him 


archbiſhop. Upon this promotion OxLR TON was tranſlated to 
the biſhoprick of Wincheſter by the pope; not only without the 
. approbation of the king, but expreſly againſt his conſent, at the 
inſtance of the king of France. EDpwanp went ſo far in his 


oppoſition to this removal, that he exhibited articles of high 


crimes and miſdemeanours againſt the biſhop at the court of Rome. 


But OLE TON had addreſs enough to baffle the proſecution, and 


to recover the favour of king Epwarp. In ſhort the encroach- 
ments of the holy ſee, in filling up all the vacancies in the Eng- 
liſh church by their proviſions, were grown to that excels, SM 
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the right of elections, and the king's conſent, were almoſt entirely 
overborne. About this time therefore, the king takes notice in 
his letters patents and in a remonſtrance to the pope, that his pre- 
deceſſors having endowed the cathedrals had formerly nominated 
to them, upon a vacancy, by virtue of their prerogative : that 
afterwards at the requeſt of the clergy, and out of regard to the 
then pope, the king of England granted the chapters the liberty 
of chuſing their biſhop; upon condition that at the death or 
tranſlation of any biſhop, the chapter ſhould be obliged to certi- 


fy the king, and deſire his licence to proceed to a new election, 


and that the biſhop elect had the royal aſſent. But theſe expoſ- 


tulations were of no effect; the prerogative was ſtill inſulted, 
and EDwWARD was too much engaged with his military atchieve- 
ments to attend to church affairs at preſent. A great part of this 
king's reign therefore, which redounded ſo much to the glory of 
England, by his unparallelled ſucceſſes by ſea and land, afford 
little matter for eccleſiaſtical hiſtory. For the better ſecurity of 
the revenues of the church, a ſurvey was taken of all the glebe- 


lands in England, and returned into the exchequer, where it ill | 


remains: and a ſtatute was made in a parliament held at Weſt- 
minſter, to ſeeure the temporalities of biſhops and abbots, and 
put them into ſafer hands than the king's officers, who uſually 
committed great waſte and ravage. _ 7 7 


Notwithſtanding the great favour which STRATTORD was in 


with the king, before and after his elevation to the primacy, yet by 
a ſudden revolution, not unuſual in the courts of princes, we 


find him in the utmoſt diſgrace. An expedition againſt France 


having been adviſed and provided for by parliament, the king at 
his going away left the ſole adminiſtration of the kingdom with 
the archbiſhop. But the war proving very expenſive, and in dan- 


ger of being unſucceſsful for want of- a ſupply, the king ſent to 


STRATFORD for a quick and large remittance, The archbiſhop 
finding the exchequer exhauſted, contrary to his expectation, in- 


formed the king that his neceſſities proceeded not ſo much from | 


the charge of the expedition, as from the prodigality and bad ma- 


nagement of his courtiers. The king being unable to carry on £ 
his operations, and his courtiers being reproached, the progreſs of 


the war was ſuſpended, and EDwWARD returned to England for a 
freſh ſupply of men and money: Theſe were, granted him very 
liberally ; and after he had fought and conquered the French fleet 
which he met with in his paſſage, he ſate down before Tournay 
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with a great army. But the ſiege of that place proving long and 
expenſive, he was again in great ſtreights for want of money: 
and the archbiſhop not being able to make the remittances which 
his majeſty ſtood in need of, the expedition proved abortive, and 
the king was obliged to make a truce which broke all his mea- 


ſures. 


A young, an active, and a warlike prince like Epwazp, could 
not eaſily put up with a diſappointment of this nature, eſpecially 


when ſucceſs was almoſt in fight. It is impoſſible but that fome- 
body muſt be made a ſacrifice to his reſentment : and to ſhift it 


from themſelves, his courtiers thought it beſt to lay all the blame 


upon the archbiſhop; againſt whom appearances were not want- 


ing. The king therefore at his return to London, made a for- 


mal complaint againſt the primate, as the ſole cauſe of his difap- 


0 pointment; accuſed him of having engaged his majeſty in the en- 


terprize by his advice, of going over into the intereſt of his ene- 
my, and after ſpending ſo much blood and treaſure, of perſuad- 


ing the king to drop his pretenſions and diſband his army. In 


ſhort the king accuſed him, of failing in his engagements to fur- 
niſh ſupplies for the expedition, and of bringing a blemiſh upon 


the public credit; and a greater debt upon his majeſty and. the 


| kingdom. The archbiſhop perceiving that the tide run high 


Dy againſt him, and that his enemies were reſolved to puſh him home, 
chdeavoured to guard as well as he could againſt their influence 


with the king, by repreſenting to him the bad conſequences of giving 
ear to the informations of ſelf intereſted and malicious people, who 

might prove the ruin of the beſt, and moſt faithful miniſters, and 
involve the publick in confuſion. But leſt this private expoftu- 


lation ſhould have no weight in the cloſet, from which his enemies 
kept him at a diſtance by threatning to diſpatch him, he publiſhed 
ſeveral articles of excommunication with the uſual ſolemnities, 


| againſt all thoſe who diſturbed the kingdom, who offered vio- | 
lence to the clergy in their perſons or eſtates, who broke in up- 


on the privileges of the church and the liberties of the great char- 
ter, or who were guilty of falſe informations, eſpecially againſt 


their biſhop or metropolitan, - in order to accuſe them of high 


_ treaſon, or any capital crime, without ground or evidence. 


This excommunication being denounced inthe bf : 


Canterbury, and ſent to all the ſuffragan biſhops-in' the province, 
to be publiſhed ſeverally by them in their reſpectivo churches, the 


king 
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king ſent a letter to the biſhop of Lonpon, and the convent 


of 


Canterbury, charging the archbiſhop with miſconduct in the 
manner I haye related. The archbiſhop drew up his defence 
againſt the king's accuſation, article by article : after a great deal 
of ridiculous flouriſh about the ſuperior dignity of the ſacerdo- 
tal character, which is to direct, and not to be directed by kings, 
according to the weakneſs of thoſe times, and which in honour 


of this primate I ſhould have been glad to have concealed, 


he 


ſtates the facts on which his accuſation is grounded very clearly, 
and ſhews his innocence of the crimes charged upon him : his 
defence being egy” throwout the province, and giving great 


offence to the 


ng or his miniſters, a ſhort and ſharp reply was 


made in a letter from Epwanp to the Engliſh biſhops ; in which, 
ſheltering themſelves under the pretext, that the king's honour 
would not permit him to argue the caſe or purſue the diſpute any 
longer with a perverſe and contentious ſubject, the miniſters con- 


tented themſelves with giving harfh and uncourtly language to 


che archbiſhop ; and without attempting to falſify his facts, in- 


 fiſted on the charge againſt him to be true. This was ſoon fol- 


lowed by a proceeding againſt him at law, in the nature of 


an 


information; to which his grace, claiming the privilege of his 


| peerage, refuſed to plead. At a parliament called a little after, 


to which a ſafe conduct had been ſent the primate by the king, 
his 


he was ſtopped by the lord ſteward and lord chamberlain in 


majefty's name, and charged not to go into the houſe, till he had 
made his appearance in the court of exchequer, and anſwered 


the articles laid againſt him. 


In obedience to this order, the archbiſhop appeared in that 
court, received a copy of his charge, and promiſing to give in 
an anſwer in due time, was permitted to go into the houſe of 
lords. When he had taken his ſeat, he told the peers, that the 
rights and liberties of the church, the intereſt and honour of the 


king and kingdom, had brought him thither : and fince ſeveral 


erimes had been laid to his charge, he Was very deſirous to clear 
himſelf from thoſe imputations in full parliament. But the houſe 


was ſoon adjourned; the miniſters did not expect a challenge af 
pro- 


this ſort; they relied on their power and menaces; and no 


greſs was made in his accuſation or defence. The next time the 


houſe of lords was ſitting, the archbiſhop N to go 
| le ule of the king's 
name- to forbid him. The archbiſhop with good reaſon reſent- 


and was ſtopped by one of the court, who made u 


in, 


ing 
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ing this repulſe, addreſſed himſelf to the people in the lobby, 


and ſaid that as the king had ſummoned him by his writ to par- 
liament, he inſiſted upon his right as one of the greateſt peers 
of the realm; and demanded the liberty of coming into the 
houſe: but when he found the doors were guarded, and his en- 
trance was impracticable, being likewiſe threatened and ill treated 
by ſome of the guards, his grace began to grow warm, and tak- 
ing his croſs in his hand, proteſting he would not ſtir till he had 
admittance according to his privilege, he poured out his curſes 
on thoſe who miſrepreſented him to the king, and occaſioned 
him this ill uſage. At this time, there was a great debate in the 
houſe about the king's intention to have him tried in the Ex- 
chequer; at the concluſion of which it was determined, & that 
« the peers ſhould be tried only by the peers in parliament.” 
The archbiſhop was upon this admitted into the houſe, where in 
the preſence of the king, he offered to put himſelf on his de- 
| fence, and deſired he might be arraigned before his peers in par- 


| lament. The king conſented to this motion; but his grace's 


enemies were ſtill unprepared to attack him further than with 


their libels. In ſhort the king's complaints againſt this prelate 
in the letters which I have mentioned, the articles drawn up 

againſt him, and the other parade about bringing him to a trial, 
| ſeem only deſigned to amule the people. TS | 


The king, it is probable, had been impoſed upon and miſled, 


and perhaps had been much too liberal to his favourites accord- 


ing to the cuſtom of his family. Great taxes, however, had 
been granted for the war with France, the expectations of the 
people had been diſappointed, and the expedition did not in any 


degree anſwer the vaſt expence. To keep the people therefore 
in good humour, or at leaſt to prevent their backwardneſs in giv- 
ing a freſh ſupply to ſupport the war, the miſcarriage muſt be 
laid at ſome door or other; on none ſo naturally as at the arch- 
biſhop's, who had the ſole direction of affairs at home, and who 
might probably fink under the weight of the king's accuſation. 
By this expedient, the reader ſees, his majeſty's improvident and 
too liberal bounty would be covered, the courtiers who had ſhared 
it would alſo lie under ſhelter, and the people would be better 
diſpoſed to grant another ſubſidy. I know very well it has been 
ſuſpected by ſome, that the archbiſhop was gained by the pope, 
to clog the war by detaining the ſupplies : and Rayin, upon 
what authority I dont know, I believe upon none at all but _ | 
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4 95 « of Tf a commotion among the people 55 py de- "ly 
« fence, and thro fear of being abandoned, of chuſing, tho 4 
« ſome of the lateſt; to caſt Himſelf upon the king's merey.“ 1 
But there are two plain material facts which ftare an hiſtoriafi 6 
much in the face, that a man muſt have 4 tolerable ſhare of 
confidence Who can perfiſt in the accufition of this uptight pre- 
late. In the firſt place, it is more than probible, that the king 
was ſatisfied of his ititegrity ; becauſe at the breaking up of this 
parliament, when hes le another expedition into France, 4 
his majeſty received the archbiſhop into his worted favour, and ik 
rhade hirh, if not the ſole, one of the principal miniſters of ſtate, „ 
5 Kis abſence. In the next place, at the parliament held ol 
two | years after; the king himfelf enandetd « that the articles 1 3 
0% of fipeactincnt drawn up againft font archbiſhop of Can- At 
« tetbiiry, ſhould be inp into the houſe to be annulled, and 
ce declared infiprttficant :” the motive aſſigned for which order 
igy © becauſe the matter contained in them, is neither reaſonable, * if 
© nor true.“ f this is not a full and authentic evidence of the 1A 
archbiſhop's innocence, then words are without meaning; and 
there 18 50 defence to be made againſt malice and definiation. 


W bar aleidy* been taken notice of; to what an excefs the ſee a = ö 

of Rome had carried its encroachments on the church of En 8 | 11 

land, in difp6fing of vacancies by way of proviſion, which the” q. 

king had reminſttated againſt in valfl. Inſtead” of reforulllig 7 „„ 
tkis abuſe, which* Was ſo much the nibit ititolerable, as all the = 

_ bifiefices were Bet Wed on frei gners, the pope now ih the ckalt, 

had wrote to tlie king” to withdiaw theſe complaitits againft ro- 

viſions, + Winch in his opinion were an undeèerflable ES of 

tlle holy Re” This letter Having diſcovered” that it was to no 

aber apply to Ronie for a redreſs; and the king being none 

atfleifiite* to attend tõ tlie regulations Hick? were becorfle neceſ- 

parliatent was called, which ations othe excellent laws 8. 
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and confirmed by parliament, it the encroachments of the 


ſecular courts. 


Whilſt the king w was reaping SEMEN 8 with his arms in 
France, in which EpwaxD the black prince his ſon had a 
ſhare, archbiſhop STRaTFrorD died; after filling the chair of 
Canterbury above thirteen years, and adminiſtring the affaits of 


the kingdom in his 8 s abſence a great part of that time, 
with much advantage to 


e nation, and, the calumny which I 
have juſt refuted notwithſtanding, with great honour to himſelf, 


In the general defection from Ye late king EDWaRD, this prelate, 
then in the ſee of Wincheſter, retained his allegeance very firmly; 
and in the beginning of this reign, whilſt the king was in his, 


minority, was for that reaſon To OF upon with an evil eye at 
court. But as ſoon as the king took the reins of government in- 
to his hands and began to diſcern men and things, he could not 


overlook the fidelity and good conduct of this biſhop. He took 


him immediately into his confidence, gave him the oreat ſeal, 


recommended him to the primacy when it was vacant, and gave 


him the direction of all his affairs. Nor was his majeſty $ con- 
fidence miſplaced. The archbiſhop was a man of learning, in 


the civil law eſpecially, and no leſs a faithful, than an able ſer- 


vant of the crown. His diſintereſtedneſs in his ſtate employ- 
ments, may put the boaſted patriotiſm of our days to ſhame. 
He croſſed the channel two and thirty times in the public ſervice, 
beſides ſeveral journeys towards Scotland whilſt he was biſhop, 
for which he never received above three hundred pounds out of 
the Exchequer. He built a fine collegiate church at Stratford 
where he was born; and during all the time of his primacy, diſ- 


tributed money to forty people with his own hands every day; 


| beſides the remains of his table to other indigent perſons, and 
very large aſſiſtances to poor lying-in women. To his exemplary. 


charity, may be added his F and good nature to his 


clergy; whom he rather choſe to govern, by a little relaxation 
and indulgence, than by too ſtrict an adherence to the letter of 
eccleſiaſtical diſcipline. I have not purpoſely waved mentioning - 
his ſpirit under the king's 8 accuſation, as what may PO his cha- 


racter; but I reſerve it to compleat and finiſh his pa 


egyrick. 


i ke FR who had thus ably and thus faithfully. feed: bk king 
and country, in the higheſt voſt of the church and tate, owed. . 


it to his own þ e to aſſert his 1 innocence in the manner he 


. ; 
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did, with fortitude and freedom. The prince, who could fo far 


forget himſelf as to enter into the cabals of his courtiers againſt 
| {ich a miniſter, deſerved to be treated with as little ceremony, 
not as Raein charges him with, but as archbiſhop STRAT FORD 
uſed in his defence. An honeſt man overborne by ſuperior power, 
let it be in what ſtation it will, has no other reſource but in his 


own magnanimity ; and the archbiſhop was happy in ſuch a ſpirit. 
Had he funk under the weight of the king s diſpleaſure, ſtirred 


up by the treachery of inſidious courtiers, his innocence muſt 


have been facrificed to their craft and malice ; and archbiſhop 
| STRATFORD would have deſcended, characterized to poſterity, as 


a corrupt and unfaithful miniſter of ſtate, where he is now re- 


corded for an able politician, a diſintereſted patriot, and an excel- 
lent e 


The two ne woveſſor of FR archbiſhop, e before 


their characters were compleated, 8. Islir was elected by the 
monks of Canterbury; at that time ſecretary of ſtate, and keeper 
of the privy ſeal to king Epwarp. But the pope taking no no- 
tice of the late act againſt proviſions, overlooked this election of 
the monks; and ſent a bull to declare IsL Ir archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, by virtue of which he was conſecrated at St. Paul's. 
The next year, the metropolitan and his ſuffragans petitioned 
for a redreſs of grievances, at a parliament held at Weſtmin- 
ſter; and procured a ſtatute in their fayour ; confirming all 


the privileges and. franchiſes formerly granted to the clergy, 
againſt the encroachments of the ſecular judges. After the 
receſs of this parliament, the old controverly between the two 


archbiſhops, about carrying the croſs erected in each other's pro- 
vince, was compromiſed by the king; who determined the privi- 
lege to both, but that his grace of Lokk, within two months af- 


ter his coming into the province of Canterbury, ſhould make a 


preſent to that cathedral of a jewel of the value of forty; pounds. 
At the next parliament held at Weſtminſter, the famous ſtatute 
of Premunire paſſed, againſt thoſe who ſhould draw cauſes of pro- 
perty into foreign courts, and apply to the ſee of Rome for juſ- 
tice; by which they were put out of the king's protection, their 
eſtates and moveables forfeited to his majeſty, and their bodies 
impriſoned and ranſomed at his will. The Engliſh began to 
awake out of their ſuperſtitious dream of the hes. ves of the 
holy ſee: and as the papal empire had been continually getting 
ground i in England, from the time of Aus rid the firſt Roman 


200 i miſſionary, 


ö 
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miſſionary, till the reign of EpwasD the firſt, ſo the ſtatute of 
Mortmain paſſed in that reign may be ſaid to Neve put a ſtop to 
it, from whence it has been gradually on the decline. pee 


The court of Rome, tho nettled to the laſt degree, at a and 


the preceding act againſt proviſions, yet continued its oppreſſions 
in ſome meaſure, as tho they had not been paſſed ; and the king 
who had no inclination to break entirely with that court, was 


contented to leave the ſtatutes in force without vigorouſly putting 
them in execution. King EDpward had too many, and too im- 
portant affairs abroad, to give much attention to what pafſed in 
England ; or e to embroil himſelf i in a conteſt with the 


pope, further than was abſohutely neceffary for his quiet, and the 
prerogatives of the crown. Upon the death of archbiſhop IsLIr, 


of whom nothing conſiderable enough is related to form a charac- 


ter, the pope, at the king's Inflance, tranflated LAN HAM from 
Ely to the ſee of Canterbury; tho his holineſs had but juſt before 
received a mortifying ſtroke > Gn the king and parhament of Eng- 
land. The great e which EDWARD "hag made now in 
France, put it into the head of this pope, URBAN the ſixth, that 
the preſent juncture was very proper to demand the tribute Rich 
king Jon had bound himſelf and his ſucceſſors to pay to the 
holy ſee, and which had been diſcontinued almoſt all this reign. 
In this preſumption, he was pleaſed to require the payment with 
ſo much haughtineſs, and ſo little diffidence, that he nominated 
beforehand commiſſioners to ſummon Epwarp before Him, in 
caſe of his refuſal, As pacifick as his majeſty was inclined to be 


with the pope, that none * his great deſigns abroad might be 


interrupted, yet he could not put up with. theſe imperious pro- 
ceœedings from the court of Rome. A parliament was therefore 
ella in which it was reſolved by the three eſtates of tlie realm, 


after. taking two or three days time to conſider of this demand, 
that neither king Jond, nor any other king of England, Had 


power to bring ho dominions under ſuch ſervitude and ſubjection, 

without the conſent of parliament; that if the neceſſities Of that 
king had compelled him to this meaſure it was null in itſclf, as 

being contrary to the oath, which he took at his coronation: and 


therefore if the pope ſhould: by-any-means whatever- attempt to 


ſupport his unjuſt pretenſions, that the whole nation would unite 
with all their power to oppoſe him. A reſolution made with ſo 
much deliberation, and ſupported with ſo much vigour and una 


nimity, freed not only Bywarp, but all the kings of Englind 
for, ever after, from this infamous tribute. 7 The 
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The archbiſhop of epridsbr being much oppreſſed with 
debt, ſummoned all the clergy of his dioceſe to a ſynod, in which 
| he obtained fix pence in the mark of them towards the relief of 
his neceſſities. After this, in a viſitation of the univerſity of Ox- 
1 he condemned thirty erroneous articles which had got ſoot- 
there; and about the ſame time confirmed ſome hymns in 
| ny, Hows of St. CATHARINE, which 1s the ſubſtance of what was 
done by him in the primacy. For in a few months after, he was 
made a cardinal, and reſigned the ſee of Canterbury; which was 
conferred by the pope on WIT TILRSEVY biſhop of Worceſter. The 
peace between France and England being broken by the perfidy 
of the French, and the war being renewed with great vigour, the 
king, in regard of the great damage and danger which might 


_ proclamation, commanded “ all the prelates aſſembled in parlia- 
« ment to appear in its defence; and to cauſe their tenants, de- 


cc ticks, to be prepared for the field in a military manner, in or- 
ce der to encounter the force, and diſappoint the malice of his 


engaging in a military profeſſion, , yet the king and the biſhops 
were of opinion, and they were in the right, that the 5 
tion of the government from a foreign arbitrary power, was of in- 


i 1 more moment n eocleſiaſtical W cox | 
It begen 125 this time to 10 generally . of as a 
long time entirely managed by churchmen, and therefore the tem- 


the king that a law might paſs to prevent ſuch an inconvenience 


e the offices of chancellor, treaſurer, keeper of the privy ſeal, 
« barons of the exchequer, and other great places of the civil 


humour of the clergy, that they infinuated themſelves into all 

employments, how improper ſoever to their profeſſion ; whether 
the neceſſities of the ſeveral kings, who from their Frequent wars 
had ' occaſion for all their great men in military commands, 
obliged them always to make uſe of the clergy for the places of 
truſt and council ; or whether, as the clergy were generally ſingle 
and unmarried, and had no deſign to raiſe a family, our princes 
Vol. I. f N W 


happen to the realm by reaſon of this war, as he ſet forth in his 
« pendants, monks, parſons, and vicars, and all other eccleſiaſ- 


« enemies. N otwithſtanding the canons which forbid the clergy 


grievance, that the government of the kingdom had been for a 
ral lords and commons, aſſembled in parliament, petitioned | 


for the future; © and that none but laymen might be capable of 


« liſt.” Whether it was owing to the forwardneſs, and love-rule 
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thought chem the fitteſt perſons to be truſted with their ſubſidies 
and revenues, it is impoſſible for us to ſay. Each fide of this 
queſtion has had its advocates, and perhaps there has been ſome 
truth in each. But the moſt natural way of accounting for the 
clergy's being poſſeſſed of the great offices of ſtate, ſeems to me I 


confeſs, that they were for many ages the only people of learning 


and education, and conſequently the only men able to adminiſter 
the affairs of the king and kingdom. Be this however as it might. 
King EpwarD's anſwer to the petition was, “that he would or- 
« dain upon this point, as it ſhall ſeem beſt to him by the advice 
« of his good council.” Accordingly the biſhops were removed 


from the offices of chancellour, treaſurer, and privy ſeal; in or- 


8 der to make a trial of this expedient, and to give ſome Garifaation 
in this article of the addreſs. 


About this time died ier r archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
who did nothing of any moment during his primacy, except pro- 


curing a bull Ph the pope, to free the univerſity of Oxford 
from the juriſdiction of the biſhop of Lixcoun, and. to govern 


themſelves by their own officers and ſtatutes. - Upon the death of 


EE this prelate, the monks of Canterbury elected Easron, an Eng- 


liſhman, but a cardinal then at Rome, for their archbiſhop. 
The king was fo diſguſted with this choice of a me 
who had lived ſo long out of the kingdom, and was 10 f 


the intereſt of that court, that he 557 an inclination to expel the 


convent, and baniſh 8805 for ever. But the pope interpoſing, to 
fave the monks, and appeaſe the king, or rather I believe to kee 

alive his own.pretenſions, tranſlated SUDBURY. biſhop of London, 
with his majeſty's approbation to. the ſee of Canterbury. The 


nation was now become fo generally averſe to thoſe pretenſions of 
his holineſs, that in the parliament of the following year, a com- 
plaint was made of the proviſions, notwithſtanding the late act, 
in favour of cardinals and other foreigners; who drew out of the 
kingdom twenty thouſand marks a year from the benefices they 
enjoyed, beſides what was collected for the uſe of the pope: and 
therefore it was reſolved that this miſchief ſhould be vigorouſly 
| oppoſed, and that thoſe who inſiſted on the POPs 8 ren 
ſhould be baniſhed the ae en | 


Whilſt the an was thus attempting to Movin off 8 


12 of Rome, which had galled the necks of the Engliſh ſor 


many ages, WickLIFF, a ſecular divine of the univerſity of Ox- 


| -ford, E 


I 9 50 politan, : | 
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ford, aroſe; and advanced publicly ſome opinions, which not 
only contradicted the eſtabliſhed doctrines of religion but alſo cut 
up the power of the pontificate by the roots. Theſe opinions, 

meeting with the inclinations of the laity to check the eccleſiaſti- 
cal power, were embraced and propagated very greedily. The 
duke of LAN AST ER whoſe power, after the death of his brother 
the black prince, was little inferior to that of the king himſelf, 

declared openly for WIcxLIr r; and protected him perſonally in 
a ſynod, to which the archbiſhop of CanTzRBURY had ſummoned 
him, in obedience to an order from the pope. The doctor being 
thus openly. countenanced and powerfully ſupported, it was 

thought prudential to enjoin him only filence for the future, and 
that he ſhould not-preach or publiſh any of his new opinions. 


| This affair was ſoon followed by the death of the king at Rich- 


mond, after a reign of fifty years; during the greateſt part of 
which, he had acquired ſuch fame by his military atchievements, 


that his glory was ſcarcely equalled by any prince upon earth, and 


| we may ſay, exceeded by none. But towards the latter part of 
his life, the tide of his good fortune turned. He loſt his queen, 


who had lived with him in perfect harmony above forty years; 
and to comfort himſelf for her death, he admitted a paſſion for 
a young lady, who made ſuch an imprudent uſe of it, as leſſened 
his reputation, and produced a complaint in the houſe of com- 


mons againſt her. He loſt his eldeſt. ſon, the moſt illuſtrious 


prince that England had ever brought up ſince the days of AL 


FRED; and with him the glory of the Engliſh nation, and the 


ſucceſs of her arms, were at an end. In ſhort EDwaRp loſt all 


at ſuch an immenſe expence, without one conſiderable action, 


and with a rapidity that is inconceivable. What he loſt in the 
eſteem and affection of his ſubjects muſt be attributed to the in- 
firmities of his age; his mind decaying with his conſtitution. 
| Before that declenſion, he was particularly careful to ſupport his 
character, and to maintain the dignity of his royal ſtation. There 
was ſomething very noble and majeſtic in his aſpect, which com- 
manded reſpect and veneration: and he made uſe of great ſolem- 
nity and parade in his triu c 5 
create a regard for his perſon and government. He had all the 
qualifications of valour, clemency, modeſty, humility, and be- 

nevolence, which were neceſſary to adorn and recommend a 


8 prince: 


mphs and entertainments, in order to 
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prince: a great friend to the poor, the fatherleſs, and the widow, 
and to all thoſe whom misfortune had made an object of com- 


miſeration. In ſhort the virtues and accompliſhments of Ep- 
WARD, which were great and many, outſhone ſo much the few 


little failings he had as a man, that the luſtre of his reign was 


nothing tarniſhed. Fierce and terrible to his enemies ; amiable 
and indulgent to his ſubjects; loving and encouraging the ſpirit 
of liberty in his people ; he was ſtrengthened and ſupported by 
them, in ſuch a manner, and in ſuch circumſtances, as cannot 
be parallelled. Under this'glorious king, the conſtitution of our 
parliaments, and the whole frame of our government, became 


reduced into a better form: and to ſum up his character in a few 


words, it is hard to ſay, whether his — or his goodneſs, 


were the moſt conſpicuous. 


To this great king ſucceded Ri CHARD, the fon of the black 


prince, as heir apparent to the crown in right of his father, Ev- 


waRD's eldeſt ſon. But as he was not of fit age to govern the 
Nate himſelf, the duke of Lancs T2 and his two brothers, 


with ſome biſhops and lay lords, were made regents of the king- 


dom. About this time, the pope ſent bull after bull to the uni- 
verſity of Oxford, and to the archbiſhops and biſhops to ſuppreſs 


WIckLIPF's Abd A ſynod was ſummoned at Lambeth ac- 


cordingly; in which, it was generally believed, that he would 


not eſcape a ſevere puniſhment. But whilſt this matter was un- 
der debate, and WickxLire was explaining himſelf upon ſome 
articles, CLiyyForD, a gentleman of the court, came abruptly 


into the chapel, and forbid the biſhops to proceed to a definitive 


ſentence. The biſhops, being ſtruck with a panick at this pro- 


hibition, which was e Mars and which they concluded 
came from the duke of LAN ASTRA, contented themſelves again 
with enjoining the doctor ſilence. As the uſurpations in the 
church had been long murmured againſt, and WIexLIr r had diſ- 
pelled the charm which maintained them, ſo the parliament, 
when they confirmed the rights and liberties of the church of 
England, paſſed a ſtatute, that no foreigner ſhould hold any ec- 


cleſiaſtical e or preferment, that no one ſhould farm any 


benefice then poſſeſſed by a foreigner, nor convey the rent for 
the ſame out of the realm, without the king's licence: and thus 
they ſtruck at the root of che papal proviſions, and provided an 


effect remedy againſt expoſing the treaſure to Italian eccle- 
ſiaſticks. 
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The next year; ihe « is empowered x — biſhops to arreſ Ra 
impiiſers the followers of WrckLies ; commanding all his — 
jects to diſcountenance his opinions „and to aſſiſt the 'biſh 
the execution of this order. Immediately after, arckbiſhdp 
CourrNEy, who had ſucceded -SuUpBURy: in the primacy, held 
a ſynod in London, to examine the opinions ſaid to be held by 
WiekIirr; ſome of which were condemned for hereſy, and 
others pronounced only erroneous, and contrary to the doctrine 
of the church in leſſer matters. About the ſame time, the king 
ſent a writ to the univerſity of Oxford, impowering and requir- 
ing them to cauſe a ſtrict ſearch to be made within their juriſ- 
diction, after all thoſe who were known, or ſuſpected; to main- 
tain any error or hereſy, eſpecially any of thoſe concluſions con- 
demned in the ſynod abovementioned; 3 to expell them the uni- 
verſity within ſeven days; and not to re- admit them, till they 
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had diſproved the charge, or cleared their innocence, before the 


archbiſhop of CaNTERBUR T. They were likewiſe required to 
| ſearch after the books written by WIckIIrr or his followers, and 
to tranſmit them without any alteration to the archbiſhop: and 
all this they were bound to do upon their allegeance, and N 
che forfeiture of the * ey Pc of the: ge" 


bk: Wer ain Wande i : hate ho: hes PER cletgy were 
proper and neceſſary members of our ſtate convocations, yet they 
were not ſo of our provincial church councils. To keep up the 
diſtinction of theſe meetings from one another, it was the pru- 


dential cuſtom of the archbiſhops, when they had an inclination 


to tranſact any eccleſiaſtical affairs, at the ſame time that they 


were called to do the buſineſs of the king, to iſſue out ſeparate 


mandates of a different form; the one in execution of his ma- 


jeſty's writs to hold a convocation, the other by their own me⸗ 
| tropolitical authority to convene a church ſynod. But: Courts 
NEV thought: ſuch a ſummons unneceſſary. 


1 tarbirks- ble! Giffbgariiieich: kimgd Epugrbaierver 


means, he authorized them by his cominand to act as a ſynod 


with him, excluſive of the other members of the ſtate convoca- 
tion; and ſo made them as effectually a provincial council by 
his order and direction, as tho he had ſent them a peering: man- 
date for that purpoſe: - At this time therefore, a convdcation for 
the province of Canterbury having been called to Oxford, and 
the _ of London's certificate for ſummoning it having be 
Vor. ; 6 0 ol 


> me ow, oo ore 


— oo Toe A 


He imagined it was 
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red, the king's treaſurer preſented letters of credence from his 


majeſty, - declaring to them the dangers of the kingdom and 
demanding a ſubſidy in the kings name. When this was done, 
the archbiſhop propoſing the general cauſes of their aſſembling, 
the grievances in the church and ſubſidies to the king, com- 


fitting place, in order to deliberate upon them; whilſt he, and 


the biſhops, proceeded in a ſynodical manner upon heretical en- 
quiries. Thus were the affairs of this aſſembly carried on. The 
archbiſhop and his ſuffragans publiſhed a conſtitution againſt he- 
reſy, which was the work of the ſynod; and the prelates and 


clergy granted a ſubſidy to the king, which was the buſineſs. f 
the convocation. In the parliament which was called at this time, 


the houſe of commons were determined to give a check to the 
great authority which the young king began to aſſume. The 
power he had given the biſhops to impriſon heretieks, mentioned 
above, was conſidered as deſtructive of public liberty; ſince the 
clergy were by that means, in ſome meaſure; the abſolute ma- 
ſters of the honour and fortune of every private man in the 
kingdom. The complaints which were made in all places of this 
power, obliged the commons to addreſs the King; praying him 


to revoke a grant of this ill conſequence, to which the parlia- 


ment had not conſented. The king wanted money, and durſt 
not refuſe the requeſt ; tho it is pretended by ſome, that the 
revocation of the grant, by the artifices of the clergy, was razed 
out of the rolls of parliament ; where it is not to be found. 


and the great oppoſition made to it by the biſhops and clergy, 


it ſpred over the kingdom with ſuch ſucceſs, that an hiſtorian 
affures us two men could not be found together, and one of 
« them not his follower.” This account muſt be greatly ex- 
aggerated; it is true however, that his doctrine flew with ſur- 
priz ing ſwiftneſs thro the nation, and that the man himſelf was 
neither puniſhed nor impriſoned, but lived the remainder of his 
time at large, and died undiſturbed at his pariſh of Lutterworth 
in Leiceſterſhire, in the communion of the church of England. 
The fame hiſtorian, who inveighs bitterly againſt the doctor's 


principles, allows him to have been one of the greateſt philoſo- 
phers and divines of the age he lived in; and that he had made 


an unufual progreſs in univerſity learning. He wrote ſeveral 
books, and tranflated the Bible into engliſh. This itſelf was a 


crime 


. 
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crime not to be forgiven; and tho he was ſo far from ſuffering a 
violent death, that he was never ſo much as impriſoned for his: 
opinions, yet his RY was taken 4 and TREE 1 aq ur: 
2 death. 8 | | 


7 _— > 
9 55 1 
6 1111 


et monks: be too tells to enter - upon a particular detail 


of all the opinions laid to WIE LI 's account: they were 


enlarged and varied by many of his followers, both in his on | 
time and after it; but yet all of them paſſed under his name. 


The principles which” he firſt ſet out with, and which gave 


a beginning to what afterwards made fo muchhoiſe' it this 


al ſome foreign countries, were briefly theſe : © that after con- 
« ſecration, the euchariſt was not the true body of CuRIs H, but 
« only a ſign or emblem of it: that the church of Rome is no 
* more the head of all churches than any other, nor had St. 


605 PETER more authority than the reſt of the apoſtles : that the 
e pope of Rome has no more juriſdiction in the exerciſe of the 
cc keys, than a common prieſt : that where temporal lords are 
&« patrons, it is not only lawful but meritorious, to diſſeize the 
« church of her lands and endowments, in caſe of her misbe- 


« haviour : that when a prince, or temporal lord, is conſcious 


« of the miſmanagement | of the church, the is bound under the 


« penalty of damnation to throw her out of her property, and 
c take away her eſtates: that the goſpel is a ſufficient direction 


| © for the life and government of a chriſtian : that all other ſup- 

« plemental rules, inſtituted by holy men, and practiſed in the 
© monaſteries, give no more improvement to chriſtianity, than 
< whiteneſs does to a wall: that neither the pope nor any other 


ce prelate ought to have priſons for the puniſhment of offenders 


« againſt diſcipline, but every ſuch perſon ought to go at large, 
and have his liberty both in motion and practice. When I 
faid that theſe were WIcxLIrr's principles, the reader muſt un- 
derſtand me to mean, according to what his enemies have handed 

down; for all his own writings were deſtroyed : and we may be 


ſure they did not give the ers 2 pings not che trueſt, 
5 repreſentation of cron Fe 


But 1 muſt tum now to ade thaw a exadi © of: the 
king, and the diſaffection of the prelates and: clergy. The king 


having demanded a ſubſidy of his parliament, t yi granted it 
on condition, as they had done twice before, that:the Clers 

ſhould alſo give him the fame aſſiſtance, T he clergy roſette 
Wd * this 
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this condition, and archbiſhop Couxpxey, proteſted againſt. it in 
full Fünen as an inge ment. renn the in and. Uberties 
cation, nor ſhould they treat of any other ſubſidy to the kings th 
this condition was revoked, and difannulled. The arch Wo. be- 
ing gratified in what he ya LY the Convocation! granted two 
half tenths; the one abſolutely, and the other on condition thd at. 
the king himſelf was at the head of an expedition againſt the 
French. But his maelte 8 neceſſities were not thus pond and 
for a further eh T he en 3 wing concernediat 
this oppreſſion, uſed all poſhble endeavours to divert the king 
from calling a convocation ſo ſoon aſter the other. He wrote to 
him with great earneſtneſs to withdraw his writ; he told him, that 
nothing new was offered to induce the clergy to any further grant, 
vhich had not been conſidered by them before. He wrote: to the 
chancellour, the treaſurer, the king's confeſſor, and the biſhops 
of Lonpon and WINCHESTER Who were then at court, to exhort 
them to perſuade the king to wave the convocation. But the 
king, who yielded every thing to his favourites, perſiſted i in his 
reſolution: and tho the primate obeyed and called the convoca- 
tion, yet to ſhew his diſatisfaction did not appear, but commiſ- 
fioned the two e biſhops Wesens nns to eden in \ Tas es 
The next t year, a pant was: het to find; 1 gin mains 
os maintaining an army of two hundred thouſand men, in order 
to prevent an invaſion. from the French. During the ſitting of 
this parliament, a convocation was called to the ſame purpoſe ; 
in which the clergy made a complaint, that they were more than 
e oppreſſed with theſe kinds of exactions: c nevertheleſs, 
e conſidering they were aſſured by their biſhops, that there was 
a preſſing neceſſity which required their granting what they 
« now gave, and withal, that the king upon the mature advice 
« of his noble council in parliament, at the inſtance of the com- 
« munity of the realm of England, | ſpecially deputed by the ſaid 
, king, for the better government of himſelf and his one 
« would employ what they gave to the public uſe, the faid cler- 
« gy did grant him a tenth.” The one half of this grant was 
likewiſe abſolute, and the other on the conditions infiſted on by 
parliament; that the king ſhould turn out the treaſurer, and 
chancellour, and call Pw thro whoſe hands the public money 
had paſſed, to a ſtrict account. Tho CoußrxRV therefore juſtly 


3 Es, et excepted 
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excepted againſt the condition of the parliamentary grant, © that 


be the clergy: ſhould likewiſe give ſo much as was thought propor- 
e tionable, as an undue impoſition on the clergy, and contrary 
to. the liberty which they had always enjoyed. of giving as they 
themſelves thought fit, yet by a kind of tacit conſent, the clergy 
did obſerve the rate which the laity Jet, and made their conceſſions 
in ſome meaſure ſuitable to that of the parliament. The king at 
firſt was highly enraged at the conditions, on which the 2 0 
ment and clergy had granted him a ſupply, and in his indigna- 
tion warmly. ſaid, 2 he would not turn out the meaneſt Keul. 

„lion in his 79 5 55 to pleaſe them :” but being afraid of the 
conſequences which might attend à rupture at that time, he re- 


paired to parliament, and granted what they required with a good 


grace. The broad ſeal was taken from the earl of SUFFOLK, and 
given to ARUNDEL biſhop of Ely, and the biſhop of Hzzzror 
was made treaſurer. The two houſes then appointed eleven com- 


miſſioners to take care of public affairs jointly with the king, and 


to make what reformations they thought fit. 


_ But 2 as qt as the fear of this . was hon over, Ricuas RD 


e himſelf up again into the hands of his favourites; who re- 
gr b their old poſts about him with hearts full of revenge. T he 


judges gave their opinion © that the king was above the laws; “ 
and this commiſſion paſſed and confirmed in parliament, was an- 
9 75 by his own authority in conſequence of this opinion, and 


ocurors of it declared traitors. BxLLk xa, the chief juſtice 


ot e e Common Pleas, tho over-awed and drawn in with the reſt 
= ſet his hand to this opinion, yet declared at the ſame time, 
« there was nothing wanting but a ſledge, a horſe, and a halter, 
« to carry him to the death which he had deſerved.” This in- 
deed was wo fate of TRESILIAN the chief juſtice of the King's 
Bench, who was chiefly.concerned in adviſing the king to theſe 


arbitrary and illegal Kee: Dig 3 but the others tho condemned to 


di SET only baniſhed to Ireland, thro. the interceſſion of the 
biſho 
mem ry of his — and declaring he bf govern the king- 
dom himſelf, took the ſeal from the biſhop of ELy, and gave it 
to Wickram biſhop of Wincheſter ; turned out the biſhop of Hz- 


REFORD from _ treaſurer ; and removed his uncle 55 duke 
of GLocssTER, and ſome others whom he did not like, from the 
council board. From hence ſprung all the diſorder and confuſion 


which afterward overwhelmed the 12 himſelf. | 
Vor. I. 6 * | 1 
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The king being ſoon after of age, fummoned all the 


ther act in the ſame parliament, it was declared high 
bring over any ſummons, ſentences, or excommunications, on 
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In the following year, che Pakts Wiel a ſtatute, paſſed 


in the reign of EpwarD the third, and confirmed again in this; 

that in caſe any perſon travelled be yond ſea to procure himſelf 0 

benefice, either with or without cure, unleſs he had the 148 8 

licence, ſhould be put out of the protection of the law. 5 ꝗ 4370 ano- 
0 


n, to 


account of making or executing the ſaid ſtatute. The arch- 


biſhops indeed, that they might cover themſelves. from the pro- 


ceedings of cu kurt of Rome, made a proteſtation in their own, 


and = oh prelate' s, and clergy's names, againſt all ſuch ſtatutes 


as were paſſed in reſtraint of the papal power, or contrary to the 


lüberties of the church: and this proteſtation was admitted, red, 
and enrolled, by the king's command, tho made in direct oppo- 
ſition to the authority of the crown, and the acts of parliament. 
Ihe pope likewiſe ſent a nuncio into England, on the paſſing of 
theſe ſtatutes ſo prejudicial to his intereſt ; who made a great 
noiſe, and even threatened that his holiticf would be driven to 
carry his anger againſt the king and kingdom, to the laſt ex- 
tremity. But, the times were altered. The nuncio's menaces 
could not prevail with the parliament to annull the acts, and all 
that he could obtain was a reprieve for thoſe who were guilty till 
the enſuing parliament. They were not content with paſſing theſe 


acts againſt the papal power. They addreſſed the king for a re- 
medy againſt the impoſitions upon the clergy, and that all thoſe 
might be adjudged guilty of high treaſon, who ſhould levy, col- 


lect, or publiſh ſuch impoſitions, without the common advice and 
5 1 of the whole kingdom. RI chax therefore iſſued out his 


writs to the archbiſhops and biſhops of both provinces, command- 


ing them upon their allegeance and the higheſt forfeitures, to re- 
1 any orders for levying ſuch a tax, and to return what had 
been already collected. The ſame writ was directed to the pope's 


nuncio ; who was obliged to take an oath, that he would not act, 
permit, or procure to be done, any thing detrimental to the 


royal prerogative, or the laws of the kingdom: that he would 


not execute any papal bulls or mandates that were prejudicial to 
the king, to bs rights of the crown, or the conſtitution of the 


realm; and that he would not remit any money or plate out of 


the kingdom, without ſpecial licence from the king or his coun- 
cil, nor introduce any new uſages without leave. 


8 N 
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But as ha all this was not ſufficient, to ſhew their 8 
of the papal uſurpations and authority, a proclamation was iſſued 
out in the following year, at the inſtance of the parliament, to 
call all thoſe from Rome, who went thither to avoid the ſta- 
tutes of Proviſors and Premunire, made by the king and his pre- 
deceſſors with conſent of parliament, for the common benefit of 
the kingdom; and to forbid all perſons whatever from bringing 
any of the pope's bulls or inſtruments for voiding any ſuch ſta- 
tutes, under the forfeiture of eſtate and life. A complaint was 
made, in the ſame parliament, againſt the archbiſhop of Can- 
TERBURY, for inflicting the pope's cenſures upon ſome Engliſh 
| biſhops, who had executed the judgments of the civil courts on 
the right of preſentation to vacant benefices. The archbiſhop, 
in anſwer to this complaint, allowed the ſubject matter of it to 


| be prejudicial to the King's prerogative, and averred his reſolu- 
tion to ſupport his majeſty, in this, and all other inſtances, = 
which the rights of his crown are concerned, to the utmoſt of 
his power: praying the king, that this anſwer might be made a 
record, and entered on the parliament roll; which his ma jeſty 


granted. The archbiſhop ſoon after viſited the dioceſe of Lin- 
2 Se. where the Lollards, as the followers of Wickiire were 
denominated; increaſing very much, his grace excommunicated 
great numbers, and obliged them to be more reſerved in propa- 
gating their principles. They had however till a ſtrong party 
among the laity, and eſpecially among the people of the beſt 


rank and quality; the queen herſelf being a Sent favourer of 


the Principles embraced by WI CKLIFF. 


The next year, the king being in : MWSY ol a hot an 
being called by the duke of York his e the Lollards not 
only paſted up ſome papers againſt the clergy on the doors of St. 


Paul's and Weſtminſter abbey, but delivered a remonſtrance into 


the parliament, in the following articles.---That when the church 
of ee begun to miſmanage her temporalities in conformity 


to the precedents of Rome, and the revenues of pariſhes were 


appropriated to ſeveral places, faith, hope, and charity, began 
to take leave of her communion, That the Engliſh prieſthood 
derived from Rome, and pretending to a power ſuperior to an- 


gels, is not that prieſthood which CHRIST ſettled upon his 


apoſtles. That the enjoining celibacy to the clergy, was the oc- 
cab of ſcandalous irregularities in the church. That the pre- 
tended 
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tended miracle of tranſubſtantiation runs the greateſt part of 
Chriſtendom upon idolatry. That exorciſms and benedictions 
pronounced over wine, bread, water, oil, wax, and incenſe; over 
the ſtones for the altar, the churchwalls, the holy veſtments, the 
mitre and croſs, have more of necromancy than religion in them. 
That the joining the offices of prince and biſhop, prelate and 
ſecular judge in the fame perſon, is a plain miſmanagement, and 
puts a kingdom out of the right way. That prayer made for 
the dead, in which one perſon is often named and preferred to 
another, is a wrong ground for charity and religious endowments. 
That pilgrimages, prayers and offerings made to images and 
croſſes, have nothing of charity in them, and are near of kin to 
idolatry. That auricular confeſſion makes the priefts proud, lets 
them into the ſecrets of the penitent, and gives opportunities for 
intrigues, and other great offences. That taking away any man's 
life, either in war or courts of juſtice, is expreſly contrary to 
the new teſtament, which is a diſpenſation of grace and mercy. 
That the vow of ſingle life, undertaken by women, is the oc- 
caſion of horrible diſorders, betrays the nuns to infamous corre- 
ſpondencies, tempts them to procure abortions, and to murther 
their children unbaptized. And in their laſt article they except 
againſt unneceſſary trades as the occaſion of pride and luxury. 
This is the ſubſtance of the Lollards embaffy to parliament, as 
they called it: and upon this alarm, the archbiſhop of Yorx and 
the biſhop of Lo DON poſted away to Ireland, in order to haſten 
the king's return, and to prevent a reformation which they dreaded 
from the people of rank, in the kingdom and the parliament, 
who were friends to the Lollards. The king being perſuaded by 
theſe prelates of the danger of the church, hurried away to Eng- 
land, and took meaſures with the clergy to ſuppreſs the hereſy. 
But it was neither in their power, nor his. 


The next year died archbiſhop CouxTNey, fon to the earl of 
DzevoNsHiRt, by a grand daughter of Epwarp the firſt. ' He 
made great progreſs at Oxford in the canon and civil law, and 
was three years chancellor of that univerſity, till he was pro- 
moted to the ſee of Hereford. Notwithſtanding the great ad- 

voantages of his birth and ſtation, he was a prelate of great hu- 
mility and moderation; and yet he did not want courage of 
mind to reſiſt the oppreſſions of the king, as far as was in his 
power. He was a great friend to his order, and aſſerted with 
vigour what he thought to be the rights and liberties of the 


church: 
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church: in ſhort conſidering the age he lived in, he may be 
allowed to have been a valuable and uſeful primate. Upon the 
vacancy of the fee, ARUNDEL was tranſlated by a papal bull from 
York to Canterbury; and the rights of the convent and the 
- crown, t lay nothing of the ſuffragan biſhops, were {wallowed 


up, and forgotten. As ſoon as his grace was poſſeſſed of the 


proper powers, a convocation was held at London, in which ſome 
of W1cxLiiry's doctrines were condemned; and a papal exemp- 
tion of the univerſity of Oxford ſet aſide. A new parliament 
having been choſen by illegal methods, to favour the intentions 


of the court, they made no ſcruple to ſacrifice to the paſſions of 


the king and his miniſters, the moſt diſtinguiſhed of the nobility, 
as well as the liberties and privileges of the people. The arch- 
| biſhop of C ax TERZURY was impeached of high treaſon, in be- 
ing one of the eleven commiſhoners for the adminiſtration of 
public affairs; and aſter a great deal of double dealing in the 

king, was condemned to perpetual exille. is 


pope, at the king's inſtance, promoted WALDEN the lord tre- 


| ſurer to the primacy : and having gratified the king in this pro- 


motion, his holineſs hoped that his proviſions would be connived 
at in England, as they had been before. In confidence of this 
ſucceſs, he tranſlated the biſhop of Linooux to the ſee of Cheſ- 


ter; but the biſhop choſe rather to reſign his biſhoprick, and re- 
tire to a cloiſter, = Force the tranſlation : and upon his re- 
fuſal, the king's confeſſor was removed from Landaff to Cheſter. 
The king perceiving the pope thus buſy in diſpoſing of the bi- 
ſhopricks, conſulted the clergy upon the caſe ; and declared, if 
they would make a ſtand againſt theſe encroachments, he would 
ſupport them in the | diſpute. But the clergy contented them- 


| ſelves with deſiring his majeſty to write to the pope, and to re- 


queſt chat he would forbear theſe tranſlations. In the mean time, 


his holineſs reſolving not to give up his pretenſions, ſent a nuncio 
to perſuade the king to repeal the ſtatute of Proviſors and Pre- 


munire, which laid ſo great a-reſtraint upon the court of Rome. 


The nuncio could not ſucceed in his negotiation; for whatever | 
the bilkops and clergy might do in favour of the papal intereſt, - 


the nobility and the houſe of commons were determined to pro- 
ceed in putting a check upon the holy ſ er. 


r. . * The 
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The people of England, having been long enſlaved and im- 


poveriſhed by the tyranny and extravagance of the court, their 


patience was wearied out: and there being a neceſſity of coming 


to extreme remedies, they could think of no other expedient to 


relieve the kingdom, and reſtore the conſtitution overborne by 


arbitrary power, than by ſetting another perſon at the helm. 


| Hardly therefore was the king gone for Ireland, to redreſs ſome 
diſorders there, but the male contents purſued meaſures in order 
to dethrone him. After many conſultations, they ſent to the 


exiled archbiſhop who was then in France, to acquaint him with 


the diſpoſition of the people of England, and to deſire him to 


make an offer of the crown to the duke of LAN CAST ER, who 
was alſo condemned to perpetual baniſhment, and whoſe father 
was lately dead. Upon this encouragement, and being very de- 
ſirous to revenge the injuries which had been done him, the 
duke, attended by the archbiſhop, came into England; and fo 
eager were the nobility and the people to put themſelves under 
his protection, and to be freed from the oppreſſions they groaned 


under, that in a few days after his landing, he found himſelf at 
the head of an army of threeſcore thouſand men. 1 INS 


The king, being informed of theſe commotions in England, 


embarked with all expedition to oppoſe the revolt; but finding 
himſelf deſerted by the greateſt part of the people of all ranks, 
he threw up the conteſt, and: defired ſomebody might be ſent to 
confer with him about the tetms of his ſubmiſſion. The arch- 
biſhop, and the earl of NoxTHUMBERLaND, whom the king 


had greatly incenſed by his injuſtice towards them, were ſent 


by the duke of LancasTer to know: his majeſty's inclinations ; 
to whom RIichARD offered, on a ſecurity. for his life and an ho- 
nourable penſion for a few favourites, to reſign the crown, and 


to lead the reſt of his days like a private perſon. - Theſe-con- 


_ ditions being promiſed him, he ſurrendered himſelf to the duke, 
and was brought up to the tower of London; where ſhortly 
after, a parliament having been called in his name, he ſubſcribed 


and ſwore. to an inſtrument of reſignation, in the preſence of a 


great number of lords and commons; to whom he declared, that 
if it was in his power, he would appoint the duke of Lancas- 


TER to ſuccede him; in token of which, he pulled off a ring, 


and put it on the duke's finger. The next day, the parliament 
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being aſſembled in Weſtminſter-hall, the proxies conſtituted by 


the king for declaring his renunciation, red the inſtrument which 
de had executed; and aſking the lords and commons if they 


would accept of the reſignation, the two houſes anſwered in the 


affirmative, and drew up a charge of male adminiſtration, as a 


ground for depoſing the king. The throne being thus declared 


yacant, the duke of LancasTtr roſe up; and claiming the 


crown by deſcent, and perſonal ſervices, the parliament aſſented 


to it, and he was the ſame day proclaimed king. 


In this manner ended the oppreſſive and deteſted reign of 
R1cHaRD the ſecond : who notwithſtanding the princely generous 
inclinations he had by nature, and the advantages of being de- 
ſoended from ſuch a father, was fo corrupted by flattery and miſ- 
led by favourites, that he made himſelf odious to the whole na- 
tion. Deluded by the arguments and artifices of his miniſters, 
he took their iniquities on himſelf; made their cauſe his own; 
was privy to their plots of poiſoning their enemies, of packing 
juries, of corrupting the judges to give opinions againſt law ; and 
to all that dirty work which they wanted to ſecure their power. 


The people of England, tho animated with the ſpirit of liberty, 


yet bore all this with the greateſt patience for ſeveral years: they 


gave him great ſubſidies, and renewed their homage and fealty to 
him: but all this proved in vain: no experience was ſufficient to 
reclaim RicHarD the ſecond. He gave birth to the practiſe of 


procuring a parliament devoted to him, by changing the ſheriffs 
and magiſtrates throwout the kingdom, and permitting none to 
continue in thoſe poſts who would not favour the repreſentatives 
recommended by the court. With the help of a parliament, thus 
garbled, he wreaked vengeance on ſuch of the lords as had op- 


poſed him, got his authority exalted above all law, and exerciſed a 


moſt cruel and violent tyranny. The people ſtill bore; and it is 
probable that the king imagined they would be obliged to bear 
on, ſince the whole legiſlature united in their oppreſſion. But in 
this he was much miſtaken. When the parliament took the part 


and when they had no hopes from parliament, they followed the 


firſt ſtandard which was ſet up againſt the king. The ſame ſpirit | 


of liberty, which had been ſo ſlow to act under ſo many provoca- 
tions, acted with the greateſt vigour when it was leaſt expected; 
and when every thing ſeemed to contribute to his ſupport; in the 
exerciſe of that arbitrary power which he had aſſumed: ſo true 
50 | | it 
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it is, that a prince can have no real ſecurity againſt the juſt re- 
ſentments of an injured and exaſperated nation. Rich aD minded 
nothing but pleaſure and feſtivity; and tho he did not want a 
ſhate of underſtanding, yet having never been taught or ſuffered 
or inclined to exert it, he continued in the ſtate of childhood, 
firtiple by habit, fooliſh for want of experience and application, 
and having never diſcharged the functions of government, was at 


laſt unable to diſcharge them. He was therefore forced to reſign, 


and to fign an inſtrument with his own hand, in which he re- 
cords himſelf to poſterity, as unworthy of the crown of England. 
Thus whilſt his name will be hated to the lateſt generations, his 
father will have the reward of honour love and praiſe, as long 


as there are men and letters left in the world. Such are the dif- 


ferent and laſting portions, of Epwasd the black prince, and of 


his ſon Ricaaky the ſecond, 


The reign of Ricnanp being determined by the authority of 
parliament, and HENRY duke of LANCASTER being proclaimed, 


it was neceſſary, according to the law and cuſtom of England, 
that a new parliament ſhould be choſen. But Hznzv being con- 


ſcious that his title would not bear too cloſe an examination, was 


_ unwilling to part with a parliament which had placed him on 
the throne, and to run the riſk of having another which might 
not be fo thorowly in his intereft. He therefore contented him- 


ſelf with publiſhing a proclamation, in which he empowered the 
ſame repreſentatives to meet, as a new parliament, ' on the Mon- 
day following. The two houſes being met, and archbiſhop 
to reſume his dignity, from which 


a ſpeech of this prelate's ; in which he acquainted the parliament, 


that the new king was reſolved to maintain the liberties of the 
church, to do juſtice to all his ſubjects, and to make the laws 
the meaſure of his 8 overnment. In a few days after, the king 


was crowned at W nſter with the uſual formalities, and his 


eldeſt fon Henxy, then thirteen years of age, was at the fame 


time created prime of Wales, duke of "Cornwall; and earl of 


Cheſter. How reaſonable and legal ſoever it might be to deprive | 


 RicHand of the royal power, yet it could not be pretended that 


Henxy Was tiext in the fuceeſſion ; the earl of Manch being de- 


| ſcended by his mother from the duke of CLAR ENR, elder fon, 
than the duke of Lancasrer, to Edward the third. It is true, 
the injuſtice which was done the earl, might in Tome meaſure 


2 be 
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be varniſhed over with the pretence of rewarding HEN R v 
for the ſignal ſervice he had done the ſtate, if the reward 
had been limited to his perſon. But ſo difficult it is at ſuch a 
juncture to keep within the bounds of equity, the parliament not 
only ſuperſeded the laws in favour of this prince, but ſecured the 
crown to his iſſue, and to the houſe of Lancaſter : whilſt HENRY 
himſelf excluded the only lawful title he had, the general conſent of 
the people, and declared in a proclamation, that he mounted the 
_ throne by right of conqueſt; by virtue of RIcHARD's reſignation, 
and as the next heir male of the crown; all which were evident] 


falſe. As little pertinent as it may be thought to the deſign of 


this hiſtory, to be thus particular in the account of HNRVS ac- 
ceſſion, the reader will find that I was obliged to it, in order to 
make the ſequel of this, and ſome other reigns, intelligible. 


When the pope underſtood that RIichARD was depoſed, and 
 ArxUNDEL in great eſteem with the new king, he revoked the 
bull given to WALDEN, by which he had acted as metropolitan 


for about two years, pretending it was furreptitiouſly obtained: 


and thus by the prevarications of the court of Rome, which moved 


according to the revolutions in the ſtate, ARUNDEL both loſt and 
recovered his archbiſhoprick. Whilſt the parliament was fitting, | 
heſummoned a convocation, in which they treated of ſome articles 


that were thought neceſſary to be reformed by the king and the pope, 
whoſe collector they ſent for to be preſent at their deliberation. 
The king, being very ſenſible, that in order to ſupport himſelf 
in the throne it was abſolutely neceſſary to be well with the cler- 


gy, ſent two peers and his chamberlain to the convocation, not as 


other commiſſioners, they ſaid, had been wont to do, to demand 


a ſubſidy for the king, but to thank them for their prayers in his 
behalf, and to promiſe them that he would not aſk any aid, but 
in caſe of apparent neceſſity, when he hoped that they would 


ſhew themſelves kind and liberal. They added, that they had 
orders to aſſure the convocation, that the king would endeavour to 
behave towards the clergy in ſuch manner as to give them cauſe | 


to.love him ftill more, and would readily join with them in any 
meaſures that ſhould be judged neceſſary, to extirpate hereſy, and 
puniſh obſtinate hereticks. Nothing was more capable of gaining 
the hearts of the eccleſiaſticks, than what the king had promiſed 
with regard to hereſy. The number of the Lollards, which 
daily encreaſed, gave the clergy room to fear, that in the end a 
reformation might be ſet on foot, which could not but be very detri- 
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mental to their power and intereſt : and therefore the aſſurances 
which were given now in the king's name were received with great 
thankfulneſs and ſatisfaction. | | 


How vigorous ſoever the parliaments had ſhewn themſelves in 
the two former reigns, againſt the papal power and encroach- 
ments in the church of England, yet it being the intereſt of ſo 


many people to countenance the pope's prerogative, his holineſs 


continued to engroſs the collation of all the church preferments in 
the kingdom. Therefore at a parliament which was aſſembled in 
the firſt year of the fifteenth century, the old ſtatute of Provi- 
ſors, commonly known by the name of “ the ſtatute of Præmu- 
c nire,” were revived and made more effectual. When any one 
incurred the guilt of ſeeking after proviſions from the court of 


Rome, for benefices that were, or ſhould be vacant, or for car- 


Tying to the eccleſiaſtical court what belonged to the civil, a writ 
beginning with © præmunire facias was iſſued againſt him, 


whereby he was commanded to appear in the king's'court, and 


he was liable to the forfeiture of lands, and to impriſonment, 


during the king's pleaſure. - Hence the ſtatute, as well as the pe- 


nalty, were called Przmunire ; and all that go under that name 
are only enlargements of thoſe ſtatutes that were made in the two 
preceding reigns. But in ſpite of all the precautions the parliament 


could take, the clergy were ſo intent upon favouring the pre- 


tenſions of the court of Rome, and the king was ſo determined 
to keep fair with. the clergy in order to attach them to his in- 


tereſt, that the breach of this ſtatute was as much connived at 


in this, as in any former reign. The acts of parliament there- 
fore were to the popes, like thunder only at a great diſtance; 
and upon all occaſions that offered, they made no ſcruple to act con- 


trary to any ſtatutes in England, and to aſſert their apoſtolic power, 


whether it was any prejudice to the king, or his ſubjects, or not. 


'E he parliament however, being defirous to do all they could 
againſt this power, not only revived, as I have ſaid, the ſtatute 
of Præmunire, but in the ſame ſeſſion paſſed two more; i that 


„all perſons who purchaſed or executed any bulls to be diſ- 
ce charged from the payment of tithes, ſhould incur the penal- 
ties contained in the ſtatute againſt proviſions; and that if any 
« perſon ſhould procure an exemption from the juriſdiction of 
ce the biſhops he ſhould incur the ſame penalties.” I have al- 
ready taken notice in the reign of Richaxp, that the biſhops had 


obtained 
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obtained a general licence to impriſon hereticks without an order 
from the king; but that the houſe of commons got it revoked. 
There was no other alteration enſued from this, than that the 


king granted an order whenever it was applied for, and hereticks 


were impriſoned without number. The biſhops however, find- 
ing that this penalty was not capable of checking the pretended 
evil they were in dread of, preſented a petition to the king in 
this ſame parliament; ſetting forth the great encreaſe of thoſe 
whom they called hereticks, what their grievances were with re- 
lation to them, and praying they might be redreſſed. The king, 
who ſtood in need of the affections of the clergy, in order to 


enable him to keep the crown upon his head which he had 


uſurped, and which had already been ſhaken by a conſpiracy, 
fell in with all the views of the eccleſiaſticks; and recommended 
to the parliament in a very preſſing manner the care of church 


affairs. The famous act therefore was now paſſed for burning 


hereticks; enacting, © that every biſhop in his dioceſe may con- 


c yi a perſon of hereſy, and put him on his abjuration, and 


<« afterwards convicting him of a relapſe, may order the ſheriff 
“ or mayor to receive him, and in a high place before the people 
Me , . a ra dab 


The reader will give me leave to make a reflexion or two upon 


x 


this ſtatute, before I continue the ſtory. In the tyrannical reign | 
of RICHARD, when ſome of his favourites were impeached of 


high treaſon, and were to be tried for the greateſt crimes againſt 
the ſtate, the-biſhops pretended to be ſo tender in the cauſe of 
blood, 'that wiv" alledged they were forbidden by the canons of 
the church to fit in judgment in ſuch cauſes ; and all of them 
withdrew. But theſe very biſhops were ſo ſanguinary in the pre- 
ſent reign, a few. years after, that they made themſelves the only 
Judges, where life was to be forfeited after the 'moſt cruel man- 
ner, in dire& oppoſition to the canon of ſcripture, for crimes 
againſt the faith and doctrines of the church; and in ſome caſes 
for crimes againſt the hierarchy alone. Can it be thought a ble- 
miſh in the character of an eccleſiaſtick, to aſſiſt in the condem- 
nation of a traitor to the ſcaffold, who has been guilty of mur- 


ders, oppreſſion and the ſubverſion of the laws, and ſhall the fame 


eccleſiaſtick be allowed without blame, to convict a heretick, 
whoſe crime at worſt is only an error in ſpeculation, and then 
deliver him up to a death the moſt abhorrent to human nature ? 
The men who can think thus, are hypocrites ; or elſe blinded by 
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thoſe guides, © who: ſtrain at a gnatt and ſwallow a camel.” But 
the biſhops whom I am ſpeaking of in the reign of Hzxzy, and 
who KS for this ſtatute, had not only diveſted themſelves of 
the mercy which was eſſential to their ſacred character, but of 
the good nature of Engliſhmen, and the charity: and forbearance 
of the Chriſtian temper. To burn a fellow creature for no other 
reaſon, than that he will not renounce what he thinks an impor- 


tant truth, becauſe he is afraid of . offending Gov, and deſtroy. 


ing his ful, is a cruelty which one ſhudders at, and which was 
unknown to the primitive Chriſtians. If opinions in religion are 
really wrong, they ought to be gently dealt with, becauſe the 
people who hold them believe them to be ri ght: they judge ac- 
cording to the beſt of their knowledge, and =, will is not bad, 
tho their underſtanding may be miſled. This. is the language of 


ſcripture, and of common ſenſe ; and to enlighten men with fire 


and faggot, and to torture them into orthodaxy, was a diſcipline 
which the early ages of chriſtianity neither practiſed nor under 
ſtood. But when the primitive fathers applied to the ſecular 
power againſt hereticks, they always deſired extremities = wg be 


avoided, and capital puniſhments might be forborne. It Was not 


ſo with our biſhops, to their ſhame it muſt be ſaid, in 9 — reign 


of HENRY. For, to turn again to the hiſtory; no ſooner had 
this fiery diabolical ſtatute paſſed, even before the ſeſſion was 
ended and the act proclaimed, but one SawrTRs, a pariſh prieſ 
of the city of London, was brought before the convocation, pro- 


nounced a heretick relapſed, chiefly for denying, tranſubſtantia- 
tion, degraded in form = the archbiſhop, delivered over to the 
lord mayor, and burnt alive. Thus this poor fincere prieſt Was 
the firſt who ſuffered for hereſy in this mercileſs manner in Eng- 


land: and Henxy the fourth, who depoſed king RIichaRp, and 


got him afterwards cruelly murdered 1n his impriſonment, was 


dtzce firſt of all our kings who began the burning of men, not 


half ſo wicked and profligate as himſelf, that he PR ſerve 
his intereſts. with an ignorant and bigotted clexgys - po 


5 the writs ar ſummons for the following, parliament, | the 
king commanded the ſheriffs to return none of the long robe; or 
—_ had ſkill in the laws of the land; which gave it the name of 


the lack-learning parli iament. The ld chancellour having re- 


preſented to the parliament thas com poſed, the great want which 


the king had of an extraordinary aid at that time againſt an in- 


vaſion threatened from every quarter, the commons went in a 
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body to the king, and preſented a remonſtrance; in which they 
ſet forth, that the laity had exhauſted their fortunes, and ha- 
zarded their lives in the ſervice of their country; whilſt the cler- 

lived at home in idleneſs and luxury, doing the king no perſo- 
nal ſervice, tho poſſeſſed of the third part of the lands of the 
kingdom : and therefore it was but reaſonable, that they ſhould 
contribute to the neceſſities of the publick, by giving up their 


replied, that tho the clergy did not ſerve in perſon, yet they al- 
ways ſent their tenants and vaſſals into the field, whenever it was 
required, that they granted the crown a tenth, much oftener than the 


at home, as it had been ſuggeſted, but made uſe of their charac- 


on his knees before the king, he preſſed him ſtrongly on the ſcore 
of conſcience, and on the oath which he had taken at his corona- 
tion, to preſerve the rights of the church, and to afford the cler- 
gy his royal favour. The king bid him rife, and go to his place; 
aſſuring him that his fears were groundleſs, and that his majeſty 
was fully reſolved to leave the church in a better ſtate than he 
found her. 


Whilſt the parliament was fitting, the archbiſhop at the king's 


check the progreſs of the Lollards, and to prevent the univerſity 
from being further tinctured with that perſuaſion. The great bu- 
ſineſs of the conſtitutions agreed upon in this ſynod, under thir- 
deen articles, was to forbid any one to preach that was not licenſed; 
to confine the diſcourſes of thoſe who did preach to moral ſub- 


jects, or at leaſt to reſtrain them from teaching any doctrine on 


points of faith, which the chureh had not taught already; to pre- 
vent any books of Wiek LIF or his followers from being publiely 
red in ſchools or colleges; to prohibit any unauthorized perſon 


from tranſlating any part of the holy ſeripture into Engliſn; to 
g My} Fernen aghth; 
prevent any propoſitions or concluſions with reſpect to faith or 


practiſe which ſeem to have an ill tendency, either in ſchools or 


any where elſe; to prohibit any diſputes about the articles of re- 


ligion ſettled: by the church in any councils or decrees; eſpecially 


With regard to the wotſhipping images, the holy croſs, relicks, 
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revenues. The archbiſhop of CaxTERBURY who was preſent, 


hity granted a fifteenth : neither were they idle and inſignificant 


ter for the benefit of their country, and offered their prayers night 
and day for the welfare of the ſtate. Then falling on a ſudden 


deſire, ſummoned a provincial council to meet at Oxford, to 


3 
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every month, into the principles of the ſtudents, to admoniſh them 
if they are in error, and if * continue obſtinate, to expell them. 


But notwithſtanding all the pains which had been taken to 
ſuppreſs it, the doctrine of WickLire made an amazing progreſs 


and therefore when the king demanded an aid of money in the 


next parliament, the majority of the commons, embracing that 
doctrine in ſome particulars, took occaſion from thence to renew 
the inſtances they had made once before with regard to the cler- 
gy, and to petition the king in favour of the Lollards. In the 
firſt addreſs they ſet forth the great revenues of the eccleſiaſticks, 


ſpent upon vain grandeur and unneceſſary figure; and that if the 
king would take away theſe eſtates, the kingdom would be in a 


better ſtate of defence, the poor would be more amply provided 


for, and the clergy more obſervant of the duties of their function. 


In the ſecond they prayed, that the ſtatute paſſed in this reign for 


burning hereticks might either be repealed, or at leaſt altered in 


ſome reſpects. The reader will eaſily figure to himſelf the treat- 


ment, which ſuch a parliament would meet with from the clergy, 


and from the church hiſtorians who record this tranſaction. The 


names of Lollard and Heretick were plentifully dealt about, and 


the petitions were, in the leaſt and moſt favourable conſtruction, 


condemned as laying the ax at the root of all religion. This is 
what they endeavoured to inſinuate to the king, with all the ag- 


gravating circumſtances which parties concerned are capable of 


diſplaying. The king, who faw plainly how much the clergy 
had it in their power to ſtir up the people to a revolt, eſpecially 
upon a pretext ſo very plauſible as ſtripping the church of her 


revenues, anſwered the commons ſomewhat ſharply, that he could 


not and wks not conſent to their petitions, and forbid them ex- 


preſly from medling any more with the concerns of the church. 


As to the Lollards, this righteous king replied further, that ſo 
far from conſenting that the ſtatute againſt them ſhould be re- 
pealed, he rather wiſhed the rigour of it was heightened, that 
hereſy men be mi rooted out of the kingdom, 


- The commons then ——_ that * i as any crime 
ſhould not be tried in the occlnGabiicat courts ; alledging as a rea- 
ſon, from every day's experience, that by that means they eſcaped | 


thepuniſhment which they deſerved. Whatthe commons demanded 


was certainly no leſs reaſonable at this time, than in the reign of 
HENRY 
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HENRY the ſecond; when that prince, and all the nobility, diſ- 


puted this point ſo warmly with BRE, and the pope. But 
the king, being apprehenſive perhaps of the like diſturbance 
which they created, or to ſhew an extraordinary zeal for the cler- 

in order to attach them to him, refuſed to give his aſſent to 
this ſtatute. On the other hand, he ſigned a warrant for the ex- 


ecution of one Bapsy a blackſmith, convicted of hereſy on the 


article of tranſubſtantiation. The commons looked upon this ex- 
ecution as an infult, and a great aggravation of the refuſal they 
had lately met with. Therefore to ſhew their reſentment, they 
preſented a bill to prevent his medling with elections, fining every 


| ſheriff, who ſhould make falſe returns, a hundred pounds for 
every ſuch offence. The king was very deſirous to ſhift off this 


act, but as he could not doit without laying himſelf too open, 


he gave at laſt the royal aſſent. But the commons did not ſtop 


here. HENRY having a mind to encreaſe his power and to make 


himſelf independent on the parliament, ordered a bill to be 
brought in, empowering him to collect a tenth upon the clergy, 


and a fifteenth upon the laity every year, tho there ſhould not be 


a ſeſſion of parliament ; which they flatly refuſed to paſs. Nay 


the commons refuſed to grant him the neceſſary ſupplies, till he 


had prolonged the ſeſſion, at a great inconvenience and expence 


to the ſeveral members; and then being impatient to return 


home they voted at laſt the ſubſidy which he had demanded. _ 


Whether it was owing more to a perverſeneſs in human nature, 


or to the truth and reaſonableneſs of WIckLIFF's doctrine, that 
it ſpred ſo faſt under perſecution, it is hard to ſay ; but notwith- 
ſtanding the ſeverity and oppoſition with which it was treated, it 
daily gained ground in England, and eſpecially among the people 


of rank and learning. There were ſeveral doors even at Oxford, 


who publicly defended the new opinions, both in writing and 


diſputation. The greater part however being ſtill averſe to them, 


the new opinions were condemned in a full congregation ; and all 
the members of the univerſity were forbid to teach, preach, or 
publicly maintain them, under the penalty of degradation. But 


this did not quiet the fears which the biſhops were under on ac- 


count of theſe opinions. A convocation therefore was afſembled 
ſoon after at St. Paul's, where the growth of the new hereſy at 


Oxford was the chief ſubject of complaint; and in which the 


archbiſhop was preſſed to viſit the univerſity. Upon this com- 


2 


plaint, the primate wrote to the chancellour and the heads, to 
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give them notice that he intended to hold a viſitation ; and to 
make ſome ſatisfaction for their backwardneſs in cenſuring the 
books of WickLiee, they wrote to the archbiſhop, and aſked his 
pardon : nor was this all. They afterwards choſe twelve of the 
moſt learned of their body to examine into this hereſy ; the arch- 
| biſhop ſent his delegates ; and an extract was made of the ex- 
ceptionable propoſitions out of the doctor's writings, and tranf. 
mitted to the primate and his ſuftragans. This cenſure produced 

an authority from the archbiſhop, and a letter from the king, 
empowering them to enquire after thoſe ſuſpected of hereſy, and 

either to impriſon them or deliver them into his grace's hands, 
The perſecution of the Lollards was every where carrying on 
with great cruelty, when it pleaſed Gop to viſit HENRY with a 
diſtemper, which in three months laid him in his grave. He 
ſent for the prince of Wales juſt before he died, and gave him 
many excellent inſtructions ; in which he ſhewed that he had 
ſome doubt of his right to the crown which he had worn: then 
recommending his ſon to the protection of heaven, a few mo- 
ments aſter, he breathed his laſt, in the fourteenth year of his 
reign, aged forty-ſix. e 1 y 


Was I to give the reader a character of Hznsv the fourth, 2 
it is drawn in the writings of hiſtorians, I muſt celebrate his 
mildneſs, his clemency, his valour, his generoſity, and a thou- 
ſand other good qualities which they have given him; and they 
alone; for he had them not when he was a king, whatever he 
might have when he was a private nobleman. Let us take our 
idea of him from his actions. The male contents had called him 
in to redreſs their grievances, and to put a ſtop to the arbitrary 
power which RI chARD had aſſumed above the laws. It does not 
appear, that they had any intention at that time to depoſe the 
king; and much leſs to overlook a deſcendent of the elder branch 
of the royal line, that they might ſet up HENRY in his room. 

But he ſaw. the moment offered in which he might aſpire to the 
crown, and he took hold of it immediately. This act of in- 
Juſtice towards the earl of Maxch, if we acquit him of the guilt 
ol rebellion againſt RI oHARD, was the foundation of many, 
more ſevere, and more indefenſible: and all the advantage which 

the nation got by the revolution, was the exchanging one op- 

preſſive cruel tyrant, for another. The pretence for dethroning 
 (RicyarD, was the abſolute power which he had uſurped; but 

_ the only difference between them was, RIcHARD exerciſed this 

Dy power 
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power in the perſon of his favourites, and HE NR V exerciſed it 


himſelf, The very firſt act he did, in not ſummoning a new 
parliament, but continuing the old one which had ſet the crown 
upon his head, was arbitrary and illegal; and tho he had no 
other title to it than the conſent of the people, yet on the day 
of his coronation he diſavowed it, and aſſumed another which 
had neither truth nor law for its ſupport. The freedom of elec- 
tions, which is the baſis of the Engliſh liberty, he invaded as 
notoriouſly, as his predeceſſor did: and if it did not bring him 

to the ſame untimely fate, it was owing more to his artifices in 
cajoling the clergy into his intereſt, and to the torrent of noble 


blood which he had taken away, than to any want of jealouſy 


and diſaffection among the people. There have been hiſtorians 


partial enough to his memory, to wipe all this away with the 


neceſſity and circumſtances of his affairs ; not conſidering that 


this neceſſity aroſe from nothing but his own iniquity, in ſeizing | 


the crown unjuſtly, and ordering RIichARD to be privately mur- 
dered; and therefore cannot be an excuſe. But the truth of the 
matter is, by the ſingle artifice of appearing zealous in the in- 


tereſts of the church and clergy, HENRY covered his uſurpation: 


and all his oppreſſions in heavy taxes; his attempts on the pub- 
lic liberty by violating the freedom of elections; his kun to 


death almoſt all the nobility of the kingdom, for taking arms 


againſt him as a tyrant and uſurper; theſe are all forgot by the 
church hiſtorians who write his reign. He had the glory of be- 
ing the firſt burner of hereticks ; and this, . with the protection 
that he gave the clergy againſt the attempts of the houſe of com- 
mons, were the only foundation of the exceſſive commendations 


given to this prince. However to be impartial we muſt ſtrip him 


of them all ; and deliver him down to poſterity, as a cruel, un- 


juſt, revengeful, arbitrary, and oppreſſive monarch. The terms 


are ſtrong, but this was the true character of Hexxry the fourth: 


and I think wicked princes ſhould be treated with ſeverity and 


abhorrence, in honour and juſtice to the good. 


As the Me RB OP paſſed with every body except the 


clergy for a public bleſſing, eſpecially in the firſt impulſe of joy, 


ſo it awakened different paſſions in the minds of different men. 


The whole nobility of England had been almoſt extinguiſhed by 


his executions, and the rifing generation remembered him with 


horror. The warlike genius of the nation had Jain unexerciſed 
againſt the enemies of the ſtate, during the whole courſe of his 


Vor. I. „ reign, 
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reign, tho there had never been ſo fair an opportunity to recover 
what had been loſt in France. The bulk of the commons, who 
were Lollards, had no reaſon to regret a king, who had carried 
his cruelty to a pitch unknown before in England, and who had 
invaded the freedom of their elections. It is no wonder therefore, 
that the greateſt part of the people ſhould ſee with joy another 
prince aſcend the throne, who had given proofs of an elevated 
enterprizing genius, active, warlike, and benevolent. But then 
amidſt theſe pleaſing hopes, there were circumſtances which fat 


but heavily on the minds of the grave and thoughtful. The 


prince having been reduced to a ſtate of idleneſs, thro the excef- 


| five jealouſy of his father, had abandoned himſelf to exceſſes, 


very unbecoming his birth, and injurious to his honour. Not- 
withſtanding therefore the tokens of generoſity, and greatneſs 
of ſoul, which on ſome occaſions he had diſcovered, yet there 
was too much room to be afraid, that the nation might be un- 
happy under the government of a prince, who had been drowned 


In pleaſure. He was however proclaimed king upon his father's 


death by the name of HENRY the fifth; not only without hefita- 


tion, but with a gladneſs ſo uncommon, that his ſubjects offered 


to take the oath of allegeance to him before his coronation. But 
the king declined this teſtimony of their eſteem in a moſt oblig- 
ing manner; and on the day which ſet the crown upon his head, 


5 granted a general pardon, except for rapes and murder. Th 


Vas no ſooner over, than he ſent for all his libertine companions; 


and giving them ſerious exhortations to leave off their courſe of 
life, and many handſome preſents, he charged them upon pain 
of his higheſt diſpleaſure never to preſume to come to court. 
This was ſo manifeſt a proof of his wiſdom and goodneſs, which 


at the fame time that it aſtoniſhed thoſe who had been the ſharers 
of his voluptuouſneſs, gave every body elſe the moſt pleaſing 
_ "Hopes. of the Hare . TONE. 


I have already taken notice of the great zeal of archbiſhop 
ARUNDEL againſt the Lollards ; and that he had .procured a, let- 
ter from the late king to the univerſity of Oxford, to enquire 
after thoſe who were ſuſpected of the new hereſy. In conſe- 


quence of this order, ſome informations had been taken and ſent 


to the archbiſhop ; who ſummoned a convocation to conſider of 


them, about the time of the king's death. " Phe convocation be- 


ing prorogued u pon this accident, and aſſembled again ſoon af- 
ter the preſent king's acceſſion, the deliberations on WIckLIrr's 
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hereſy were renewed. After ſeveral debates, it was reſolyed at 
laſt bis the fiery zeal of the archbiſhop, that there was f pof- 


ſibility of extirpating this hereſy, unleſs an exemplary puniſh- 
ment was inflicted on its abettors; that Sir J. OLpcasris was 


one of its principal champions in appearing publicly to defend it 


with force and threatnings ; - and therefore that a proceſs ſhould 
be formed againſt him. This gentleman, who by marrying the 
lady Coxxam was ſometimes called by that title, was a mili 

man of great courage and reputation, one of the king's domeſ- 
_ ticks, and in great favour with him. It was therefore thought 
adviſcable to acquaint his majeſty with Sir Jonx's delinquency, 


and to procure his leave to proſecute this heretick. The arch- 


biſhop taking this taſk upon himſelf, endeavoured to perſuade the 


king, that f e and taggot were the only means to extirpate this 
growing evil; and that it was abſolutely neceſſary for the intereſt 
of the church, to proceed againſt en OLDCASTLE with wg 


rigour. 


The king heard al that the acchbilkop had to ſay, ad then 
told him, that tho he did not approve of theſe new opinions, yet 
neither did he approve of uſing force againſt them, eſpecially of 


that cruel kind ; ſince it was full as effectual againſt truth as 
againſt error: FER however, that he would talk with Or DpCASTLE 


himſelf, and if he could not recover him with gentleneſs and 
perſuaſion, he would then conſent to their proſecution. The 
king was no match for the knight upon this ſubject, and finding 
him inflexible, gave leave for the ſpiritual power to attack him. 
A ſummons at firſt was ſent him by the archbiſhop ; which Sir 
 JToun making a jeſt of, he was cited in form by an inſtrument 

xed on the Nr PAT but this being likewiſe diſregarded, 
the king grew offended with his preſumption, and ordered him 
to be apprehended and ſent to the tower. After he had been in 
cuſtody ſome days, he was brought before the archbiſhop and 


ſome of his ſuffragans, to whom he delivered an account of his 


belief : but this being repugnant in many particulars to the efta- 
bliſhed opinions of that time, and in which the knight obſti- 
nately perfiſted, the archbiſſiop pronounced him a heretick con- 
vict, and delivered him over to the ſecular power. The king 
however being extremely deſirous to preſerve him, the execution 
was reſpited for fifty Jays: in hopes that time and reflexion might 


of 


qualify him for a pardon. But by the help of his friends, or 
wad careleſſneſs of his guards, OLpcas Tie made his efcape out 
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of the. tower, and: fled into Wales ; where at preſent we muſt 


leave him, and turn to the meaſures purſued againſt his friends. 1 


The two attempts which had been made in the houſe of com- 
mons, againſt the revenues of the church in the late reign, had 
convinced the clergy that the Lollards were their determined ene- 
mies; and they were therefore the more inclined to extirpate a 
hereſy ſo deteſtable. The king however had declared, to their 
great grief, that he did not approve of violent methods; and 
whilſt he preſerved his diſpoſition to gentleneſs and moderation, 
they ſaw they ſhould never be able to accompliſh what they 
wiſhed. Something was neceſſary then to be done, in order to 
inſtill into his majeſty other ſentiments more agreeable to their 


deſign ; to which nothing bid ſo fair as the making him believe, 


that the Lollards had a plot againſt his perſon, and were forming 
conſpiracies to overturn the ſtate. To this the eccleſiaſticks ap- 


plied themſelves immediately; and the private aſſemblies of theſe 
people, in order to worſhip Gop in their own manner in unfre- 
quented places in the open fields, gave a fair opportunity to their 


enemies to miſreport them to the king. 


: Accordingly when his majeſty was at Eltham with-an intention 


to keep his Chriſtmas, very far from ſuſpecting any ill deſigns 


againſt him, he was one night informed, in a manner intended 
to alarm him, that O.ycasTLE was in the fields behind St. Giles's 
with twenty thouſand men; whoſe deſign was to deſtroy the 
royal family, and all the nobility who were not their friends. As 


improbable as all this was, the ſtory was told with ſo much punc- 
tuality, and affirmed with ſo much confidence, that HENRY gave 
credit to it; and drawing together what force he could, reſolved 
inſtantly to attack them, before they had taken all their meaſures. 
He arrived at the place about midnight, and finding near a hun- 

dred, who had arms to defend themſelves againſt their perſecu- 
tors, about twenty of them were killed, and the reſt were taken 


priſoners. Among the latter were ſome, who, either awed by 


threats, or won by promiſes, confeſſed all that their enemies ſug- 
geſted; even that OLpcasTLE was at the head of this conſpiracy. 


How it was poſſible that the king, who had a very good under- | 


ſtanding, could be impoſed upon ſo groſly, when he found not 
a hundred men inſtead of twenty thouſand, without a fingle per- 


ſon of any note, it is difficult to conceive. Impoſed upon ho- 


ever he was for a time; and under that deluſion, a thouſand marks | 
; „ was 


OD oe ß fa 
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was ſet upon the head of Ol Des LE, and ſome of theſe unhappy 
wretches were executed. But it may be preſumed, I think, that 
the king was himſelf convinced afterwards of the falſchood of this 
charge; becauſe we find in the collection of the public acts, not 
only ſeveral private pardons, but an act of indemnity for all the 


Soon after this pretended rebellion was ſu ppreſſed, archbiſhop 


ARUNDEL was kindly prevented by death from embruing his hands 


in any more innocent blood. This prelate was the younger ſon 
of the earl of that name, and had a good natural capacity, well 
improved by ſtudy, and experience of the world: neither was he 
wanting in courage, learning, or activity, to qualify him for the 
eminent poſt which he had ſuſtained. Whilſt he was biſhop of 
Ely he had the care of the great ſeal, which was continued to 
him whilſt he was archbiſhop of York. By virtue of that poſt, 
he was one of the commiſſioners appointed to take care of the 
public affairs in the reign of RichARD, arid executed that com- 
- miſſion. - But the king having procured a houſe of commons at- 


terwards at his devotion, ARUNDEL was impeached when he was 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, for having executed a commiſſion ſo 
- prejudicial to the king's prerogative : and tho his majeſty had pro- 


miſed to indemnify him in order to prevent his making any de- 


fence, yet he permitted him to be baniſhed. This accounts for 


the archbiſhop's taking up atms againſt the king, and perſuading 
the duke of LancasTzR to make an attempt againſt him: it ac- 
counts too for. the great zeal with which he puſhed on the de- 


throning RiIchARD, and for his long harangue in commendation 


of the uſurper. But tho it accounts for his conduct, it does not 


excuſe it: becauſe if we ſhould be inclined to overlook his being at 
the bottom of a conſpiracy againſt the king, who had unjuſtly 


baniſhed him, and almoſt overturned the conſtitution, yet there 
is nothing can juſtify his ſetting the erown on the head of Hx N- 


v, Who was not the legal heir, to the prejudice of the prince who 


was. But even this does not equal another blemiſh upon his cha- 


racer, which is of a much deeper dye, and which all the vir- 


tues of ARUNDEL can never take away; which was his extreme 
ſeverity againſt the Lollards. Even allowing him to have had all 
the provocation from theſe people that he himſelf could urge; al- 


lowing the abſurd and monſtrous doctrine of tranſubftantiation, 


which they denied, to have been true and ſcriptural z and, which 


perhaps was more offenſive to this prelate, that their attack of 
Vol. I. | 1 2 church 
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church power was utterly indefenſible and deſtructive of religion; 
yet to put men to death for any ſuch opinions, was a practiſe nei- 
ther warranted by reaſon nor by ſcripture, and to a death of ſuch 
horrid torment, was a reproach not only to his character as ; 
chriſtian biſhop, but even to the feelings of humanity. But cha- 
racter and humanity are weak conſiderations, when oppoſed to 
religious impulſe and the inſtigation of divine fury. In ſhort 
ARUNDEL, with many virtues to have made him a good man, and 
many qualifications to fill the primacy with honour to himſelf 
and advantage to the kingdom, by his bigotry alone became an 
enemy to his country; and produced oppreſſions and deſolations 
- repugnant to his glory, and the intereſt of the ſtate. - 


| Upon the death of this prelate, the monks of Canterbury, 

5 with the king's conſent, choſe CIcHELRV, biſhop of St. David's, 
B to ſuccede him. But the pope being informed of this election 
wrote a letter to the monks, and declared his reſolution to dif. 
poſe of the primacy by way of proviſion. For the late acts of 
parliament againſt this papal encroachment paſſed for nothing at 
Rome. However to carry the matter {moothly, and to prevent 
his privilege from being oppoſed, he thought fit to make choice 
of the ſame perſon ; and fo his proviſion, contrary to the ſtatute, 
was overlooked. Nevertheleſs when CHichzLRVY did homage for 
his temporalities, he was obliged to renounce all the claufes in the 
pope's bull of tranflation, or any other engagements to that ſee 
which were prejudicial to the royal prerogative : but having ſerved 
the king in ſeveral embaſſies with great ſucceſs, he was fo much in his 
majeſty's favour, that the profits of the archbiſhoprick during the 

vacancy, were remitted him on the payment of fix hundred 


The project which the commons had formed in the late reign | 
againſt the eccleſiaſticks, had twice miſcarried thro the forward- 
neſs of WickLiry's followers. The deſign however, notwith- 
ſtanding this ill ſucceſs, was not entirely dropped: and the pro- 
moters of it being warned by the rock which they had already 
{ſplit upon, were only contriving to ſteer another courſe, when a 
fair opportunity ſhould offer to renew the attempt. This oppor- 

tunity was now at hand. For in a parliament which met at Lei- 
ceſter at this time, the clergy prevailed on their friends in the 

| houſe of commons, to move for ſome new and ſeverer ſtatutes 

againſt the Lollards, with which the party that favoured 2 
5 = cloled 
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cloſed without any oppoſition. The clergy, not aware of what 
lay at the bottom, were exceedingly pleaſed with this acquieſcence: 
the pulpits every where reſounded with the praiſes of. this parlia- 
ment; and it was called the wiſeſt and beſt inclined to the church 
of any parliament that had ever fat; But in a little time the 
ſcene was changed; and the perſecution. againſt the Lollards in 
conſequence of this act, which burnt many alive, and drove others 
out of the kingdom, was but a {mall compenſation for an 85 
of the ſame commons to ſeize the eſtates of the eccleſiaſticks. 
conſenting to this act, the parliament had purged itſelf of all ful 
picion of hereſy: and therefore when the king was adviſed by 
them to convert à part of the revenues of the church to other 


purpoſes, to his on aid eſpecially; he was ſoon convinced that 


3 clergy had miſrepreſented the commons under the name of 
| 1 and the CA were hates os one a, e e 
e Ir 0 | | l #0 


The 160 rem was on --the cles F Fore ng an Ss 
war, if he was not convinced, yet feigned at leaſt to believe, that 
it was neceſſary to purſue the meaſures which the houſe of com- 
mons had recommended: and the clergy to divert him from it, re- 


ſolved to give up with alacrity ſome part of their eſtates, and to 


engage him deeply in a war with France, in order to take up his 


attention from things at home. They knew the active enterpriſing 1 
temper of the king ; and rightly enough concluding, that if they 


could flatter him into an undertaking which ſuited with his incli- 
nations, they ſhould preſerve their . with him, the arch- 


prepared a bag and artful ſpeech. He ſet before his ma- 


jelty his title to the dominions of the crown of France, which it con- 
cerned his honour and intereſt to aſſert; he ſet beſore him the fame 


and glory that he would acquire in recovering the inheritance of 


his enceſtert) ; he pleaded the juſtice of his ' cauſe which would 


entitle him to. the al of providence i in the diſpute; and then con- 


juring him to conſider, that he was in the flower of bis a ge, of 
a hale and vigorous conſtitution, all his ſubjects at his devotion, 

and the ſovereign of a powerful kingdom, poſſeſſed of every 
thing that was neceſſary to maintain his right. he aſſured his ma- 


jeſty that the elergy were determined to give him a proof of their 


zeal and affection upon this occaſion, by ee up the alien 


priories into his hands; which would prove a greater ſubſidy than 
their order had ever before given the crown. A man of Hengy's | 
warlike . * would eaſily be \ won with ſuch argu - 


| ments; 
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ments; and ſo was he. The war againſt France was inſtantly 
reſolved upon, and took up all public deliberations. The com- 
mons approved of the expedition, and granted the king a con- 
ſiderable ſubſidy. Thus the archbiſhop very dextrouſly diverted 
the ſtorm which hung over the church; for no ſooner had this 
affair paſſed in parliament with a grant of the alien priories to 
the crown, than the bill intended againſt the clergy fell of its 


own accord. 


| Whilſt the king was employing his arms againſt France, with 
ſuch wonderful ſucceſs as made the Engliſh name formidable to 
the reſt of Europe, the clergy were putting the laws againſt the 
Lollards in execution with all imaginable rigour; and the more 
they were oppreſſed and perſecuted, the more were the zeal and 
courage of the Lollards exerted to propagate their opinions. From 
the time that Sir J. OLpcasTLE had eſcaped out of the tower, 
he had been concealed with great care and ſecreſy in an obſcure 
part of Wales. But ſome of his friends having been taken, in 


the commotions now ſet on foot between them and the clergy, 


Sir Jonx's retreat was diſcovered ; and after ſome difficulty and 


violence he was taken and brought to London. The favour he 


had been in with the king, his great merit and ſervices, and his 
rank as a nobleman, were of no conſideration with the eccleſiaſ- 
ticks : he had ſhewn an invincible courage and reſolution, in de- 

fending the principles taught by Wick LIF and his followers, 
and his example, if it paſſed unpuniſhed, would infallibly be 
of pernicious conſequence to the church. His rank and merit 
therefore, inſtead of being arguments in his favour, ſerved only 
to hurry him the faſter to his execution, and to encreaſe his ig- 


nominy. He was drawn upon a hurdle to the gallows, hung 


up by the middle with a chain, and burnt alive: and all this he 
bore with the ſame firmneſs and good temper with which he had 
all along defended the doctrine that he profeſſed. When the 
reader conſiders with what eagerneſs and animoſity the clergy l- 
boured to root out the pretended hereſies which ſtruck at their 
worldly grandeur, he will conclude perhaps that they themſelves 
perceived the neceſſity of a reformation which they would not 
admit; and that the fountain of corruption was in the chief ec- 
cleſiaſticks, from whom it had but too great an influence on the 
inferior clergy. Accordingly we find in hiſtory, that Rome and 
Avignon, where the popes at this time reſided, were the centre 
of avarice and ſenſuality, of pride and luxury; at the ſame time 
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that the preambles of their ſeveral bulls breathed nothing but 
humility, charity, zeal, juſtice, and moderation; tho for the 
moſt part what 5 Ad was an een brot of their | 


ah and 1 291 th 


to © The nature £ my Wert does nat leave me at liberty to en⸗ 
lige upon the ſtate of the church abroad; ; and the reader muſt 
look into other hiſtories for ſuch an account. It is neceſſary how - 
ever; in order to underſtand ſome of the following eccleſiaſtical 
affairs of England, that I ſhould take notice of a ſchiſm which 
had ſubſiſted above fifty years in the church of Rome, and of a 
council called at Conſtance about this time in order to put an end 


to it. The ſchiſms manifeſtly tended to the diſſolution of the 


papal dignity, which ſerved as a baſis or foundation for the pri- 
vileges of the clergy, and for the hierarchy itſelf. The council 


of Docgute, to which: a great deputation was ſent from Eng- 


land, finding no better way to put an end to the ſchiſm, turned 


out the three popes which had all at one time aſſumed the dig- 


nity, and elected cardinal Ono Cor oA: and thus the peace _ 
quiet of the church; which had been facrificed to the private in- 


tereſts of the moſt profligate of men, was at length reſtored: 


But they had other buſineſs to tranſact at the council of Con- 


Trance, beſides depoſing three popes and ſetting up another. The 
followers of WickxL1ee had encreaſed prodigiouſſy, abroad as 


well as at home : and the hereſy they / propagated ſtruck ſo di- 
realy at the privileges of the church and clergy, that it was 2 80 


| py to root it 2 2 they thou ght, with fire and ſword. 


The . mat ede that the opinions charged on Wiex⸗ 
LIFF were of two different ſorts; the one relating to matters of 


faith and doctrine in religion, Fey, the other to the authority 


which the popes; the cardinals and the biſhops had uſurped; 
That the council therefore might not ſeem to direct fo ſevere a 


uniſhment as that of burning men alive, whoſe principles only 


tended to a reformation which all Chriſtendom ſeemed to re- 


quire, the articles of faith were made the grounds of their con- 
demnation: tho ſome of the hereticks they convicted and burnt 
as the followers of Wickrrr, did not embrace his opinions' re- 
lating to faith and worhip. They went a ſtep further in their 
zeal againſt this hereſy; and a ſtep greatly beyond religion, or 


moral honeſty. T hey roundly declared without any diſguiſe, 


that the ſafe conduct given to hereticks by temporal princes, to 
Vol. I. 6 X bring 
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bring them before the council, was no bar to the juriſdiction or 
proceedings of the church : and notwithſtanding. any ſuch ſafe 
conduct, it was lawful to puniſh hereticks who would not abjure 
their errors, and if the prince had done his part who granted it, 
he was no further obliged by his promiſe. It does not belong 
to this hiſtory to give any further detail of the proceedings of 
the council of Conſtance: and after this, Whatever might be 
the firſt deſign of its aſſembling, the reader, I believe, will not 
expect, that a reformation in the church could be carried on by 
the fathers of this council, who had agreed in ſo licentious a de- 


claration. 


Dodo ſooner was Ono inveſted with the papal dignity under the 
name of Maxrin the fifth, but he began to exerciſe his ſupre- 
macy over the Engliſh church. He engroſſed ſo much the dif- 
poſal of vacant biſhopricks by way of proviſion, and ſo often 
voided the elections of chapters, notwithſtanding the late acts of 
the Engliſh parliament, that he appointed thirteen biſhops in the 
province of Canterbury within the compaſs of two years. He 
was likewiſe very laviſh in his grants for conſolidating and ap- 
propriating pariſh churches ; in giving diſpenſations for non- re- 
ſidence, and in ſuffering ſome of the laity to enjoy the profits 

of livings, The: Engliſh nation, which had by this time cooled 
in their zeal for the holy ſſee, could not ſee theſe encroachments 
without loud complaints; and the king thought himſelf. obliged 
to ſend embaſſadors to the pope in order to get theſe grievances 
redreſſed. The embaſſadors executed their commiſſion with ſuch 
addreſs, that they procured an inſtrument called © the concor- 
dat between Mazrix the fifth and the church of England.“ 
By the articles of this agreement, the pope gave up the appro- 
priation and conſolidating of churches, without the conſent or 
approbation of the reſpective biſhops ; he revoked all the diſ⸗- 
penſations for non-reſidence, and for beſtowing benefices upon 
the monks or laymen.: and moreover agreed, that the cardinals 
ſhould be elected equally out of all Chriſtian nations, and the 
Engliſh not excluded from any poſts of honour or profit in the 
court of Rome. But all this did not fatisfy the king and people 
of England. An act of parliament therefore paſſed at this time, 
to prohibit the admiſſion of eccleſiaſticks into benefices upon the 
popes proviſions, contrary to the rights of the ſeveral patrons, 
and that the clauſe © non obſtante” ſhould have no effect. 
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aur diſpatched another embaſſy to his holineſs to acquairit ; 
him with this act, and to deſire him not to offer at the diſpoſal 
of thoſe preferments in England, particularly, which belonged 
to the erown; and that when his majeſty ſhould be engaged in a 
war in defence of the holy fees the Peter pence and other money 
uſually ſent to Rome might be expended in the expedition. The 
pope was not a little diſconcerted at theſe demands; and giving 
an evaſive kind of an anſwer, the embaſſadors told Min plainly, 
that unleſs he immediately complied without any reſerve, they 
had poſitive inſtructions from the king to make a proteſtation 
before the conclave, that his majeſty would uſe his prerogative 
in the points demanded, and that it was nothing but his reſpect 
for the apoſtolic ſee which had induced him to proceed in that 


condeſcending manner. Had all the anceftors of this king held 


the fame ſort of language to the court of Rome by their em- 
baſſadors, and conducted themſelves by it, the papal eneroach- 
ments in England would have given no diſturbance ſo far down 
as in the reign of Henzv the fifth. But he was a prince of ſpi- 


rit and 3 and what he ſaid he made good. For the 


pope having at this time tranſlated the biſhop of LIxcol x to the 
ſee of York by the plenitude of his „the dean and chap- 
ter, by the king's command, inſiſted on the ſtatütes of provi- 


ſors, and refuſe to admit the biſhop. When his holineſs faw 
ts king's reſolution, he quietly acquieſced; and the biſhop was 


to return to his former dioceſe. Tbe Rert year, his ma- 


jelty taking offence at the diſaffection of the Freneh monaſteries 


in England, and at their complaints of the conqueſts he made in 
France, turned the monks out of the convents, and beſtowed 
their revenues upon other bodies of eeclefiaſticks more in the 
Engliſh intereſt. This was one of the laſt acts of HENRY with 
regard to the eccleſiaſtical affairs of England. For the year fol- 
lowing whilſt he was in France, pleaſing himſelf with the flat- 
tering proſpect of a victory which would make him maſter of 
that kingdom, he was ſeized with a flux which brought him to 


his grave in the flower of his age, being but 9 your | 


old, and in the tenth W of his reign. 
* When Henry found he Was at che pit of Kathe keith ſil 


hip daher the duke of BzprogD, and ſome Engliſh peers who' 
had accompanied him in his expedition, to give them his laſt in- 
e bsut the war. He told them that his reign had been 
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ſhort but BG: ; and tho his claim to the crown of France 


had occaſioned a great deal of blood to be ſhed; yet nothing but 
force could bring the French to reaſon; He aſſured them that he 


beheld his approaching fate without any concern, but it was not 


ſo with regard to that of the infant prince his ſon: he therefore 
entreated them to continue firmly united to him, to take care of 
his education, and to adminiſter all the conſolation to the queen 
which was in their power. Aſter ſome other advice about the 
war with France, and the guardianſhip of England during his 
ſon's minority, the phyſicians telling him that he had not ED 
an hour to live, he ſent for his confeſſor and chaplain : the for- 
mer took his confeſſion, and the latter by his majeſty's order red 
the ſeven penetential pſalms; and the moment they were finiſhed 
this great prince expired. The reader will not be able to form an 
idea of the moſt diſtinguiſhing part of the character of king HEN 
RV the fifth, from what he has ſeen of him in the foregoing pages. 
It was not the buſineſs of a church hiſtorian to give a detail of 


his conduct in the war with France: and in the management of 


that war it was, that he principally illuſtrated his character as a 


prince. For this reaſon it is, that the Engliſh hiſtorians are all 
praiſe and reverence when they ſpeak of this monarch; and that 
the French on the other hand are all ſatire and reproach: the one 
will admit of no failings, and the other will allow. of no deſert, 


Without entering into the particulars on which each fide ground 


their opinion, and which are foreign to this work, it muſt be al- 


lowed with regard to the management of his own kingdom, there 
are few objections to be made to HENRY. He had all the endow- 


ments of mind and body which were neceſſary, to form a hero; 
and he ſhewed thro the whole courſe of his reign that they were 
not beſtowed upon him in vain. The ſtrength of his conſtitution 


was much improved by his bodily exerciſe in which he was very 


expert; and by the hardſhips of cold and hunger, of heat and 


thirſt which he underwent, in common with his army. He was 


not only a lover of juſtice in his own example, but he cauſed. it 


to be adhered to punctually by his ſubjects. The military diſ- 


cipline which had been neglected for many years in England, he 


revived with great aſſiduity. It was not his military genius which 


prompted him to this exactneſs; but he ſaw it would be in vain 


to oppoſe the formidable power of France, unleſs the courage of 
his troops was excited and kept up, by the ſeverity with which 


+8 


cowards of all ranks were puniſhed. He ought perhaps on the 


other hand to have been fomewhat 1 more liberal to thoſe who 


ſerved 


ſerved him well: but we ſhould not blame him for this without 
conſidering whether it was in his power properly to reward thei: 
merit. The money granted him by parliament, was ſo inſufficient 
to defray the expences of the war, that he was obliged to pawn 
His jewels to carty it on: and in this condition he could not be 
very liberal. There were times however in Which his liberalit 
might have ſhone without any impropriety ; and which would 
le added a great luſtre to the character of this prince. But 
fond as the hiſtorians are of HE NR v, in whom they will not al- 
low there was any defect, yet to be impartial, it muſt be owned, 


that liberality was not his turn. He was a great example of mo- 


deration in private life; and yet his ambition as a prince was 


boundleſs. This is not ullöwecl Ty: the eccleſiaſticks who write his 


rad, ; but yet they record many circumſtances which Plainly prove 
According to the opinion of the age he was very pious; a 


Ihe friend to the: church ard clergy,” regular iti this devotions, 
and a lover of the Engliſh hation. Tho his ambition prompted 
him to extort a great deal of money from them to carry on the 
projects that he had formed, yet he never encroached on the li- 


berties or privileges of his People as . ee the ſecond, and 


his own father had done before him. He gave his aſſent Withöln 


any reluctance to whatever tlie Perkäment judged neceſſary for the 
welfare of the kingdom ; and had he never attempted the con- 
queſt of France, in which he got immortal glory, his reign as a 


king of England, would have been more honourable to himſelf, 


and happier for his people. This, upon reflexion, will not prove 


ſo ſtrange an aſſertion as it may ſeem at the firſt view; and I ſhall 
leave it to vindicate itſelf. The great, and perhaps the only ma- 


terial objection to his government at home, was his too eaſy com- 
pliance with the perſecution of the Lollards, contrary to his judg- 
ment and his natural temper; in order to appeaſe the ne and 
bigotry of the clergy. It is here however that we are to look for 


the reaſon, why HzNRY was all perfection with his hiſtorians, and 


every defect was palliated or hid. He was in truth a very accom- 
pliſhed prince, with many virtues, with great qualifications, with 
few infirmities 4s: a man, and fewer ſtill as a 925 
4 the progle "a . e with ſuch : a Preach! 7 


1K ſoon as alas ative the king 8 ark was wachte to Eng. 
td) his ſon, an infant about eight months old, was proclaimed 


by the name of Hznzv the ſixth; and the councl fummoned a 


I come to ſettle the form of the government during the king's 
Yor. 1. 6 * minority. 
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minority. At the opening of the ſeſſions, the duke of Bxproxd, 
his uncle, was appointed protector of the realm; and in his ab- 
ſence the duke of GLocesrER, another uncle, was to ſupply his 
place: men of great abilities in council, and of eminent valour 
and experience in the art of war. The Auke: of GLOCESTER in- 
deed had not ſo great a command of his paſſions as his elder bro- 
ther, and could but ill brook any oppoſition to his meaſures: for 
which reaſon. the council, who held their places of the parlia- 
ment, were always upon their guard, in order to hinder 'him 
from aſſuming a greater authority than he was entitled to: and 


the, biſhop, of  WincuzsTER! his uncle, one of the king's 'go- 


vernors, was at the head of a confederacy in oppoſition to him. 
The conduct of Mok TIAER earl of March, whoſe title to the 
crown had been ſuperſeded, had given no offence: but yet it was 
thought adviſeable ge the council, that a pretender to the crown 
ſhould. be at a —— from the kingdom during a minority; be- 
cauſe it was not impoſſible, that without his conſent he might be 
made the, ground of diſſenſion and animoſity: he was therefore 
made governour general of Ireland with a very extenſive power. 
The good order which was thus eſtabliſhed by the wiſdom of 


the privy council procured a perfect þ 1 aging in the AND of 
egen Let us ke how it was in oe church. 


The death 7 che kid * given bine little i zoterniticn 1 to the 
en of the La but by the zeal of | archbiſhop Chr. 


-EHELEY it was NOW revived... When he met his clergy in convo- 


cation to procure an aid for carrying on the war, two prieſts were 
brought before them accuſed of hereſy: this hereſy conſiſted, in 


their refuſing to kneel to a crucifix, in baving books in their ſtu- 


dies wrote againſt tranſubſtantiation, in condemning the monaſtic 
inſtitution a5 auricular confeſſion as inventions of the devil, and 
in pleading for all things common among chriſtians. IT heſe opi- 
'nions they were obliged publicly to renounce at St. Paul's croſs, 
and upon this ſubmiſſion they were releaſed. In the parliament 


; which. met ſhortly after, a grievous: complaint was made by the 
1 commons againſt the clergy for non reſidence; in which it was 


ſu ugge eſted © that for want of inſtruction the people were fallen 
into Lollardy, the ſacraments of the church were not duly ad- 


<« miniſtered, many people died without the religious rites, and 


ce hof ſpitality was not obſerved. 5 They therefore petitioned . that 


if any man of holy church having a cure of ſouls, or of any 
.« 80 ſer vice to be done to his benefice, ſhould be abſent from 
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ce his benefice bs fix weeks continually, his benefice from which he 
cc ſhould be fo abſent ſhould be void. To this anſwer was made from 
the council, ( that there was proviſion ſufficient for this already, and 
ce the lords ſpiritual had promiſed to do execution and call their ſub- 
 « jects to refidence, except ſuch as had cauſe reaſonable and lawful 
« of excuſation, and to puniſh the non reſident for their abſence.” 
Whoever takes up'a prejudice againſt non-refidence in general, as it 
is practiſed at preſent in the church of England, from any canons or 
ſtatutes paſſed in this or former ages againſt i it, may perhaps ſee his p 
abſurdity, when he conſiders that in thoſe times, if an incumbent 
was non- reſident, the pariſh was without any miniſter at all to 
inſtruct or officiate,” and had not, as in theſe days, a curate ſub- | b 
ſtituted in his ſtead. / The difference is ſo eſſential, that the caſes if 
are not the ſame; and yet becauſe the ſame name only ſtill con- i 
tinues, men have been weak enough to argue from the one to 
the other, as tho! the, dane were alike: __ Dull hut to Pro- 
e e roch * a | U N85 
7 che W this partlaneniy an arc akin "OM 5 
moned a provincial ſy nod, to enquire after one Russ EL a fran- 1 
ciſcan heretick, and to determine in what manner they ſhould 9 
proceed againſt thoſe who favoured hereſy. *Rvssx1, it ſeems, 
had. . — openly to the people, that perſonal tithes were not 
commanded by Gop, and that it was lawful for all chriſtians to 
expend them in pious uſes as they thought fit. This was a doc- 
trine which ſtruck deep at the revenues of the church, and the 
friers had an intereſt obvious enough in it. The clergy therefore 
purſued the preacher with great zeal the ſynod: ordered him to 
recant at St. Paul's croſs, and as he eſcaped! out of England with- 
out doing it, they : ſolemnly! cenſured him for a heretick, and 
obliged d all of the ſame order, whenever they preached, to inſtruct 
the ile that theſe tithes were paid by the laws of Gob, and 
the direction of the holy fathers of the church. Not content 
with all this, they got the opinions condemned in both the uni- 
verſities by a 4 the univerſity of Oxford went till further, 
requiring all who were admitted to any degree, to take an oath 
not to maintain any of Russ81's opinions 3 — perſonal tithes, 
which had been: cenſured by the convocation and the univerſity, 
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-Hxnay the - ich bang no more, 8e the En glich ellis on nde 
decluie, about this time pope] MaxTin, ſent: a „ letter 
to the archbiſhop againſt the ſtatute of Premunire; and charged 
him, under he penalty of camei to make all the 
intereſt he icguld with the privy council to get it repealed: he 
commands him to apply to they parliament, when it met, for the 
ſame purpoſe, and to inform them that thoſe-who obeyed the 
ſtatute were under excominunication. at Rome: the clergy were 


to be required by him to preach the ſame doctrine, and that his 


hotineſs 8 wicht th ay of his grace's compliance with this 
mandate, the primate's diligence. was to be. atteſted by two wit- 


neſſes of good Character. If the zeilen is at 4 la for dhe main 


of this ſudden exertion of. the papal: zeal, which he has heard 
| little or hothing of for many years, he muſt recollect, | beſides 
the death of the king, the {ſchiſm which had till lately embroiled 
the papacy for fifty years; during which there were always. two, 
and ſometimes three, competitors for the chair : and had either 


of them, who was acknowledged in England, given themſelves 


any. haughty domineering airs, the Engliſh very "probably might 
- have transferred their obedience to the rival pope, and in time 


might have witheld it from the holy ſee. Should he want to 
know yet further, why ſo much. dae outrage againſt CH. 


eHRELEY, and what his guilt was in this affair, who was not 
archbiſhop when this ſtatute paſſed, and Who could not there: 


fare prevent it, he muſt be told, that in the firſt convocation 
whereu this primate preſided, he moved for the annulling all 


papal exemptions; and in a letter afterwards to the king, ad- 
viſed him againſt admitting the biſhop of WINcRHESTER as a le- 
gate a latere from the pope. He tells his majeſty, that this 
_ &,.conimiſſion may be of dangerous cbnſequence to the realm; 


that it appeared from hiſtory and Ace records, that they 


<.-had-not been ſent into England unleſs upon very great ooct- 
©. Hons; that before they were admitted, they were brought un- 


« der;niticles and Hnaited in their character, and their commiſ- 


, ſions determined within a year at fartheſt 3 whereas the biſhop 
«. of: WidenzsTER's was granted for life. This letter was fut- 
ficient to: do the archbiſhop 's buſineſs at Rome, and for the pope 
Ae oinlaack of his diſpleaſure. Here however, 
or no where, we muſt look for the cauſe of his diſgrace ; for 
has . of Proviſors and Frequaire were made "ny years be- 
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fore in the reign of EpwarD the third, when Cm (RLE was 


not a biſhop. 


But whatever might be the cauſe of the pope's ifoleakure 
againſt him, the primate was uneaſy under it and ſent an excuſe 
to the court of Rome. The pope was not ſatisfied with this 
excuſe; and ſuſpended his exerciſe of the legatine power: upon 
which the archbiſhop appealed from his holineſs to the next ge- 
neral council, and if none met in his time, to the great tribunal 
of heaven. In the next letter the pope repeats his command, 
that the archbiſhop ſhould make his utmoſt effort to repeal the 
ſtatutes, and nk him very ſeverely for having ſaid © that 
« his holineſs's zeal in this matter was only to raiſe a ſum of 
C money upon the Englich. The next letter from MakrTIN is 


in a ſtill higher ſtrain, to the two archbiſhops 3 and to 


mortify CHicntLEy, the: archbilkop of York is named before 
him. Here he ſtretches the 3 to the higheſt pitch; by 
the plenitude of his power makes void the ſtatutes paſſed in the 
parliament of England, and commands the archbiſhops not 5 
act upon their authority for the future. But this is not all. 
declares that whoever Se ef to thoſe ſtatutes were ⸗ ipſo I 
to“ excommunicated, and not to be abſolved by any, unleſs 
at the point of death, but by the pope. | What the council and 
the parliament thought of theſe proceedings of the eccleſiaſtical 
monarch we {ſhall ſee preſently. In the mean time I muſt inform 
the reader, that the archbiſhop and his brethren were greatly ter- 
rified : and to mollify the pope's reſentment, ſeveral biſhops, 
Joined by the univerſity of Oxford, ſollicited his holineſs to re- 
ſtore the primate to his favour ; afuring him of the great value 
which the whole Engliſh nation had for their metropolitan, whoſe 
example was ſo admirable, that he might be called the golden 
„ candleſtick of the church of Ei 1 ” To theſe ſollicita- 
tions the archbiſhop added a very rh. ay Chinon. proteſting 
that he had done, ey would ſtill continue to do, his utmoſt for 
repealing theſe ſtatutes. But as to the cenſures which his holi- 
_ neſs had inflicted upon him, he knew nothing of them but from 
report; having: * commanded by che king in council, to bring 
be inſtruments Which contained 3 with the ſeals unbroken, 

to lodge chem 1 in the paper afice my dhe patliament met. 


The holy 9 — a temper not ta he eaſily entreated : 
and ng reſolved to puſh _ 5 he wrote letters to the king, | 


Vor. 6 2 to 
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to the parliament, and to the duke of BR DrORD protector of the 
realm, upon this ſubject. In his letter to the king, he acquaint 
him that his majeſty is obliged in conſcience, without any ſolli- 
citation, to get this act repealed ; and promiſes to ſecure him 
and his ſubjects againſt any inconveniences which may ariſe from 
it. In his letter to the parliament, he touches on the ſame ar- 
guments but flouriſhes ſomething more upon his ſu premacy ; he 
then tells them plainly, that they cannot be faved, unleſs they 
give their votes for the repeal. His letter to the protector calls 
the ſtatute © execrable, contrary to reaſon and religion ; in pur- 
« ſuance of which the law of nations and the privileges of am- 
« bafladors was violated, and his nuncioes much more coarſely 
treated than thoſe of that character among Turks and Infidel, 
He then deſires him to uſe his intereſt to wipe off the impu- 
tation from the government, to retrieve the honour of the 
« church, and to chain up the. rigour of theſe perſecuting ſta- 
ce tutes.” But the Engliſh had by this time learnt from the 
court, of Rome, to hold a language and a conduct towards it, 
which had more pf diſſimulation in it than of ſincerity, and 
more of policy than of truth and argument, r 


* 


At the next ſeſſions of parliament, the archbiſhop, attended 
with ſeveral biſhops and abbots, went to the houſe of commons: 
and after proteſting that he had no intention to offer any thing 
in prejudice to the king's prerogative, or any part of the con- 
ſtitution, he harangued for ſome time on his holineſs's ſupre- 
macy, and attempted to prove from ſcripture, from uſage, and 
from the conſent of all Chriſtendom, that the granting proviſions 
was one branch of the privilege of the apoſtolic! ſee. He then 
requeſted the commons to confider how much the falvation of 
their own fouls, and the happineſs of the kingdom was con- 
cerned, in not obſtructing this privilege ; putting them in mind 
of the danger of an interdi& if his holineſs was not complied 
with on this article. After he had laboured the point with great 
rehemence, and much ſeeming zeal, he withdrew with the reſt 
of his brethren. To carry on the farce, the commons went very 
ſolemnly into the debate ; but not being convinced by the arch- 
| biſhop's rhetorick, they refuſed to repeal or amend the ſtatutes 
in diſpute. They were of- opinion however that his grace had 
been hardly uſed by the court of Rome; and addreſſed the 
king that an application might be made to the pope for his pur- 

gation. 21h l ls 0 
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The biſhop of WINcHESTER, tho he had been diſappointed of 
the purple and the power of legate in the reign of his nephew 
HENRY, yet now renewed his attempt fince CyicusLry was in 
diſgrace, and there was an infant king, and ſucceeded. Upon his 
return however into England, and declaring his commiſſion at 
the council board, the king's proctor proteſted in form, that no 
legate of the pope ought to come into the kingdom without, his 
majeſty's leave; that this was a right of the prerogative ; and 
therefore, if the cardinal of England intended to exert his legatine 
authority in prejudice of this privilege, he forbad him in the 
king's name the exerciſe of that character. Upon this the legate 
- promiſed ſolemnly not to do any thing by virtue of his commil- 
ſion in diſinheriſon of the crown, or which might leſſen the pre- 
rogative, or the rights and liberties of the people. Upon a fur- 2 
ther proteſtation that he would abſent himſelf when any difference = 
between the king and pope was in debate, he was admitted to take 
his place at the council board, in conſideration of his being of 
the blood 'royal. But as he had not the king's leave for holding 
the biſhoprick of Wincheſter with the purple, the duke of Gro- 

- CESTER, his great enemy, oppoſed his officiating on St. George's 
day as prelate of the order of the garter : BE when he came 
himſelf to council to demand the reaſon for which they deprived 
him of his right, he was told it was for fear of prejudicing the 
prerogatives of the crown. But this was not the only inftance in 
which the papal ſupremacy met with a ſevere mortification j and 
which ſhewed how careful the council was, to prevent the pope 
from exerciſing an authority here in England, which his prede- 
ceſſors had too much abuſed, . 4 


Ihe cardinal being ſhortly after appointed legate for Germany, 
and general of a cruſado againſt the hereticks in Bohemia, peti- 
tioned the king and council for leave to publiſh it; and that he 
might have power to levy five thouſand five hundred men, and 


to appoint the officers to command them. This petition having # 
been debated, the council granted it in part under theſe reſtric- | 
tions. That no one ſhould be obliged to contribute any money | 
towards a cruſado, but every one ſhould give what they pleaſed : N 
The ſums thus voluntarily furniſhed ſhould be put into ſuch ifs 
| hands as the council ſhould direct: and the gold or filver 70 
ſhould not be exported beyond ſea, but expended within the — 


kingdom. That the cardinal ſhould be empowered to levy 


only 
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only half the number of men he had propoſed ; on this con- 
dition too, that the pope ſhould have fome regard to the king 
and kingdom, and not impoſe any tax on the laity, or eccle- 
ſiaſticks. That the cardinal ſhould give the council ſuffici- 
ent ſecurity for the return of the troops. That he ſhould not 
- nominate the officers, but they ſhould be commiſſioned by the 
king. That in publiſhing the cruſado, it ſhould be mentioned 
expreſly, that it was with the king's conſent. That he ſhould 
| ſerve with the troops till the end of December under the duke of 
BeprorD in France, provided they were not employed in any 
ſiege; and if the cruſado did not take place, the money fur- 
niſhed by private perſons ſhould not be laid out without the kings 
approbation. AD = e eee | 


About the ſame time a convocation was held at London, where- 
in a tenth was granted for carrying on the war in France : and as 
the clergy complied thus chearfully with the occaſions of the go- 
vernment, an act was paſſed in this ſeſſions of parliament, © that all 
ce the clergy to be called hereafter to the convocation by the 
ce king's writ, and their ſervants and familiars, ſhall for ever here- 
« after fully uſe or enjoy ſuch liberty or defence, in coming, 
« ing, or returning, as the great men and commonalty of 
ce the realm of England, called to the king's parliament, do en- 
« joy.“ The pope's nuncio ſeeing the clergy ſo liberal in ſup- 
plying the king, came into the convocation houſe whilſt they were 
ſitting ; and flouriſhing a great deal on the ſubject of the war 
with hereticks, preſſed very hard for an aid to his holineſs, in or- 
der to carry it on. But the convocation would give nothing. In 
a little time after, he went to them again with more authority: 

he produced a letter from the pope, in which he had poſitive or- 
ders to command the Engliſh clergy to contribute a tenth on this 
occaſion. Such imperious treatment diſguſted the ecclefiaſticks, 
and made the matter worſe : they gave a flat denial to his de- 
mand, and offered him eight pence in the mark of their annual 
rents; on this condition, that the money ſhould not be paid, if 
the contribution was found to intrench upon the king's preroga- 
tive, and the laws of the realm. But this was not the only check. 
_ which the eccleſiaſtical ſupremacy received at this time in England. 

The nuncio was impriſoned for collecting money upon the ſubjects 
contrary to law; which impriſonment, tho it was warmly re- 
ſented at the court of Rome, was infiſted on by the people, and 
continued. At this convocation, ſeveral of the clergy, and 
— — . 
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others, were accuſed of herely, in declaring againſt pilgrimages 
and worſhipping images, in calling the pope antichrift, and em- 
bracing ſeveral teners which had been taught by Wickrt1ee.. Some 
of theſe recanted before the ſynod; and thoſ who had more in- 


tegrity, or more courage, were ſent to priſons and dungeons to 
repent. 


The ſole buſineſs of convocations called by the king's writ, 
had hitherto been to grant ſupplies, and to deliberate on the af- 
fairs of ſtate. But it was now become the uſual cuſtom, began 

if I don't miſtake by archbiſhop CouxTxzy, for eccleſiaſtical 
_ councils to give aids to the king, if he-ſent to chem to require it, 
and for the convocations to tranſact the buſineſs of the church, if 
they were allowed by the archbiſhops and biſhops ſo to do. Ac- 
cordingly in a convocation which was ſummoned the following | 
year to grant a ſubſidy to the king, they deliberated about a ge- 
neral council which was to be held at Baſil; the archbiſhop and 
his brethren in the chapter houſe, whilſt the clergy below were 
employed about the ſubſidy : the debates on both points being con- 
cluded, the clergy were ſent for up, and the ſubſidy was granted joint- 
1y by both houſes. In this convocation, ſome delegates were appointed 
to repreſent the Engliſh church at the general council ; two pence 


In the pound was granted to defray their charges, and they were in 


ſtructed to move againſt the exceſſes of papal diſpenſations, with re- 
ſpect to pluralities, non reſidence, and the conferring dignities and 
preferments upon young men of family, who were ſcarcely of age to 
take orders, and had little or no learning; to the prejudice of reli- 
gion, and the church of England. The pope would gladly have 
evaded this general council, Which by a decree of that at Conſtance 
wasnow to be convened... But he could not omit it with any regard 


to his reputation, To keep up his credit therefore with the Weſ- 
tern church, he ordered cardinal JuLian to open the council at 


Baſil, and preſide as legate. But before the council was aſſembled 
MaxrTin died; and EuczNn1vus the fourth was choſen in his room. 
The new pope confirmed the act of his predeceſſor; yet a coun- 
cil which talked of nothing but a reformation of the church in 
the head and members, could not but terrify a pope, who had 
not had time to taſte the ſweets of the pontificate. The council 
of Baſil therefore was no ſooner met, than Eugenivs endea- 
voured to recall his conceſhons, and to diſſolve it. It does not 
conſiſt at all with my defign to give a particular account of the 

tranſactions of this general council. But as the church of Eng- 
4 Vor. 1 7 A Rn: 


eaſily what is to follow. 


to leſſen the authority of the holy ſee, and even cited the pope 


the mean time the preſident, and all the other cardinals, bs 


_ themſelves general, and condemned each other. The Baſil coun- 
the name of FELix, in his room. Whilſt this conteſt was 'car- 
thundered out their anathemaes againſt each other, to the 


| ſcandal of Chriſtendom, Evucznivs died, and was ſucceded by 
NicfoLas the fifth; to whom FELIX agreed, on certain condi- 


it might not too often break the thread of the my” It is 
time now to return to the affairs of England. 
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land was repreſented in it, I am obliged to take notice of ſome 
of the principal events, that the reader may underſtand more 


The pope was not more intent on breaking up the council, 
than the council was on continuing their ſeſſions, and entring on 
a reformation. The ſynod placed the authority of a general 
council above that of the pope ; and the pope nulled this decree. 
On his fide he threatened to diſſolve the council ; and on their 
fide they were reſolved to ſuſpend the pope. The quarrel ended 
at length in a real ſchiſm. The fathers perceiving the pope in- 
tended to remove the council, paſſed ſeveral decrees in great haſte 


to appear before them. Evucznivs made light of all theſe pro- 
ceedings, and tranſlated the council to Ferrara, The ſynod re- 


fuſed to comply ; and ſuſpended the pope by a great majority of 
votes, till he ſhould come in perſon to make his defence. 


one, with ſeveral biſhops, repaired to Ferrara; and thus a new 
fort of ſchiſm aroſe between two councils, which both called 


cil at laſt depoſed EUGENIUS, and choſe another pope, who took 


rying on, between two popes, and two general councils, _ | 


tions, to reſign the popedom. I have given this abſtract in one 
view, tho the tranſactions it contains took up eighteen years, that 


Tho the king acknowledged the council of Ferrara and had 
all along eſpouſed the cauſe of pope Eucentvs, yet in a convo- 
cation which was ſummoned to furniſh the delegates to this coun- 
cil according to their character, the lower houſe, who were moſt 
of them for the council of Bafil, refuſed to contribute to this 
expence. Nor was this the only mortification which the pox 


met with here. For having given the archbiſhop of Rroan the 


biſhoprick of Ely in commendam, the king rejected the bull: 


and tho, in conſideration of the biſhop's ſervices in France, his 


majeſty afterwards conſented to it, yet the archbiſhop was ſo fed 
gui . 
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ouſted at this unprecedented ftretch of the pope's ſupremacy, 
which might prove of dangerous conſequence to the church of 
England, that he defired the convocation to deliberate about a 


remedy : and when the deputies of the new biſhop of ELy came 
to enter upon the juriſdiction and to take poſſeſſion of the tem- 


poralities, the primate oppoſed his title, cited his agents to ap- ; 


pear before his grace at Lambeth, and on their not appearing 
ſuſpended them for contumacy. In this fame convocation, upon 
a complaint from Oxford that the univerſity was much declined, 


thro the diſappointment of thoſe who had ſpent all their youth 


to qualify themſelves for the church, and had ignorant unlearned 
people put over their heads, a canon was paſſed, that none but 
oraduates in the univerſities ſhould be capable of benefices. This 
was putting it in the power of the univerſities themſelves to pre- 
vent an abuſe of this nature; and they may thank themſelves 


only that it continues to this day to be a juſt cauſe of complaint. 


Had they given no degrees to young men of quality who have 
neither parts nor learning, we ſhould have ſeen none ſuch in the 
church, engroſſing the great dignities, to the ſcandal of learning 
and religion, and to the prejudice of thoſe able worthy men who 
are the ornament and ſupport of both. A crowd of reflexions 


offer themſelves upon this ſubject, and of great conſequence to 
the publick : but they may perhaps be thought invidious ; and 


tho I have a defire to ſerve the publick, yet I have no intention 
to offend. Let the reader therefore make theſe reflexions for 


himſelf : J ſhall turn again to the hiſtory. hn | 


The next year the archbiſhop held a provincial ſynod, for the 
defence of the eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction 3 which by ſeveral of the 
king's writs, and more eſpecially by that of © Premunire facias,” 
was more diſturbed and hindered, he ſaid, than it uſually had 
been. For this, and ſome other cauſes, he called the clergy to- 
gether, © to provide ſome remedy in this behalf, and to draw 


up their grievances in writing. Upon this ſome articles were 


formed and paſſed, whereby thoſe that violated their eccleſiaſtical 


rights were pronounced excommunicate; and theſe articles were 


i be publiſhed three times a year in every church. Whatever 


remedies the convocation might provide for the defence of the 


eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction, yet it is plain they were ineffectual. For 
among the grievances of the clergy, agreed upon in another con- 
vocation five years after, we find the writ of Præmunire one of 


the chief, and a petition preſented in their name to the king by 
: FE the 
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the archbiſhop againſt it: but they could not prevail. In a ſhort 


time after, the primate finding himſelf worn out with age and! in 
firmities, and having a truer ſenſe of religion, than to fill a great 
office in the church which he could not diſcharge. or to keep the 
revenues of it from thoſe who did the Fs ogg of it for him, he 
wrote to the pope for leave to reſign his ſee, and to recommend 
one to ſuccede him. He tells the pope in this letter, ( that he 
<« thought in his conſcience his brother of Barn, a man of the 
ct greateſt merit, and in all reſpects beſt qualified for the poſt of 


ct primate : that beſides his eminent learning and other valuable 


« qualifications, which had diſtinguiſhed him very remarkably 


ce from the greateſt part of his order, his family, and the intereſt | 
e which he had gained by his hoſpitality, were ſtill further mo- 
cc tives to promote him to the ſee of Canterbury.” There is fuch 


an excellent ſpirit, and ſo much good ſenſe, in the requeſt and 


recommendation contained in this letter, as cannot be too much 


applauded : : it affords a leſſon of inſtruction, and a leſſon of re- 
proof to his poſterity ; to thoſe who perhaps have believed them- 


ſelves to be much better, if not h greater men than he 
was. 


Whatever 1 was the anſwer the archbiſhop received from Rome, 
he was ſoon accommodated to his wiſhes by being taken out of 


the world; and SrAr FORD biſhop of Bath appointed to ſuccede 


him. Aſter a life of great integrity, and of eminent ſervice to 
the church and kingdom, twenty -nine years of which he filled 


the chair of primate, ſuch was the glorious end of archbiſhop 


CHicHELEY: an end, by which he did as much honour to his 
religion, and gave as great a luſtre to his character, as by the 
whole courſe of his life. He had humility enough to uſe his 
clergy with reſpect and freedom, and yet he had ſpirit enough to 
preſerve the juriſdiction of his ſee, and to appear openly againſt 
licentiouſneſs how great ſoever thoſe might be by whom it was 


countenanced: he managed however in the exerciſe of his autho- 


rity with that prudence and dexterity towards the great men of 


the kin gdom, ſo as neyer to forfeit the favour of his ſovereign. 


We * had too many proofs in the foregoing pages of his op- 
poſing the papal uſurpations, not to know that he was true to the 
intereſts of his King and country: and if we meet with no burn- 


ing of hereticks, nor any other puniſhment but impriſonment, 
and that in a few inſtances only, may we not impute it to the 


candour, good ſenſe, and chriſtian ſpirit of this prelate? He 
knew 
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knew the true uſe of a great fortune in a churchman, and he made 
it accordingly. He did not amaſs immenſe wealth out of the 
church to raiſe a name in the world, or to aggrandize relations; 
but he ſpent his eſtate in encouraging learning, in the intereſt of 
religion, and freeing deſerving men from the difficulties of a ſlen- 


der income. Beſides a large hoſpital, and a large eſtate ſettled 


for the uſe of the poor, in the town where he was born, he 
founded a college there for a warden, eight fellows, and ten in- 
ferior clerks; he founded All Souls, and another college at Ox- 
ford ſunk in that of St. Joan's, and was a great benefactor to his 
cathedral church. In ſhort CHichELERVY was one of the greateſt, 
and one of the beſt men of the age; and hence it is that he never 


_ attained to the honour of the purple, which was ſo laviſhly be- 


ſtowed upon men of leſs merit and learning: but ChIcHELRv 
wanted one indiſpenſable qualification for a cardinal ; he had not 
a greater zeal for the ſee of Rome, than for his native country. 


In the ſecond year of the tranſlation of archbiſhop STAFFORD, 


he held a convocation by the king's writ for a grant | of a ſubhidy 
to his majeſty ; and the clergy gave him a tenth. They entered 
then into a debate about their grievances, and pail proctors 


and ſollicitors to attend at the next parliament to get them re- 

dreſſed; particularly that the ſtatutes of Proviſors and Premu- 
nire, which were wreſted by the common lawyers to the preju- 
dice of the church, might be repealed; or at leaſt explained to 
a more commodious ſenſe. They likewiſe moved, that the par- 


liament ſhould ena& a penalty againſt all thoſe who ſhould bring 
eccleſiaſticks into the eivil courts againſt their privilege, and har- 
raſs them with unjuſt and vexatious ſuits. © But they broke up 

without coming to any reſolution upon theſe points. = The meat 


year however, theſe ſtatutes continuing to be turned againſt the 
clergy: and perverted to their prejudice, the biſhops, being met 1n 
convocation, conſulted about a remedy againſt this oppreſſion; 


The two houſes agreed in an addreſs to the king, ſetting forth 


their hard uſage from the practiſe of the temporal courts : which 
by the miſconſtruction of the word © elſewhere” in the ſtatute of 


Præmunire, a ſtatute made for the benefit of the prelates, pretend 
that their judges are liable to the penalty if they interfere ever ſo 

little with his majeſtie's courts. The intention they ſaid of adding 
the words © or elſewhere” in the ſtatute, to the words © in the 


court of Rome, was becauſe the pope was frequently at other 
places beſides Rome, where he inſiſted the ſame on his privilege 
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of proviſions. They therefore beſeech his majeſty, that the word 
which gave occaſion to this unfortunate miſconſtruction might be 


explained by authority of parliament; and that the eccleſiaſtical 


judges might not be liable to a Premunire, unleſs they took ng 
— 4 of 3383 from the courts of 8 ie - 
muſt wait till the next reign before we ſee the ſucceſsful fruits of 
this addreſs; and then. the prelates were gratified according to 
their deſire. Th 


About this time died H. BzeaurorT, the king's great uncle, 


cardinal of England, and biſhop of Wincheſter; who having 
made a great figure in the church and ſtate, it is proper the reader 


ſhould know ſomething more of him. The firſt part of his edu- 
cation he had at Oxford, from whence he went to Aix la Cha- 


pelle, where he applied himſelf to the civil and canon law. As he 


was intended for the church, and was of the royal family, he was pre- 
ferred young to the ſee of Lincoln. At the death of WIckHAu, 


his brother HENRY the fourth made him biſhop of Wincheſter ; 


in which ſee he continued three and forty years, till he was de- 
prived of it by death. Inſtead of expending the revenues of this 


wealthy biſhoprick, as CaicusLEy did that of the primacy, or as 


his predeceſſor did in building and endowing colleges, he made 
it the buſineſs of his life to ſcrape up riches; in which he ſuc- 
ceeded ſo well, that he was thought at laſt the richeſt of the Eng- 


bh noblemen. He lent his nephew, Hrnxy the fifth, twenty — 


thouſand pounds, which at that time was a prodigious ſum; and 


be took his crown in pawn for it. The king had ſome regard 
for him as an uncle; but he ſaw that he was fitter for the court 


than for the church, and was always apprehenſive of his in- 


triguing temper, He is ſaid to have had his ſhare of learning 
for the age he lived in: he was certainly a man of ſenſe, and 
knew all the means which human prudence ſuggeſts to the vain 


and covetous. If his birth, his riches, his parts, and his great 


| Ration, gave him credit and influence in the court and the king- 
dom, it is evident that his religion never ſtood in the way of his 
_ ambitious projects. The many outrages with which he braved his 
nephew the duke of GLocksTER, the protector of the realm, and 


the principal ſhare he had in his death, will put this out of doubt; 
and is a ſtain; upon his memory which nothing can take away. He 
aw the political reaſons for which king Hznzv the fifth, and his 


primate CHIcHEIE V, oppoſed his having the purple, and the poſt 


+4 not 
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not ſwallowed up all regard to the intereſt of the king, which 
was that of his own family, and to the good of his country, he 


would not afterwards have taken the advantage of a minority 


and an embarrafled adminiſtration, to poſſeſs himſelf of theſe 


dignities contrary to the laws. But his pride and ambition were 
equalled by nothing but his love of money ; and this was im- 
meaſurable. Tho he held this rich biſhoprick ſuch a vaſt num- 
ber of years, and had beſides the revenues of cardinal and of 
legate half the time, yet the only charitable benefaction that we 
find, was the hoſpital of St. Croſs which he founded near the 


city of Wincheſter ; and which, if it is not groſly abuſed and 


perverted from its original inſtitution, as many think it is, was 
only to maintain a few old men in neceſſaries, and to ſupport one 


eccleſiaſtick in luxury, in lazineſs, and in pride. When this 
worldly-minded prelate drew near his end, he faw with deſpair 


the change which death was going to put upon him: and re- 
volting againſt providence becauſe his wealth could not exempt 


him from the common fate of mortals, in a fit of prophane fury 


he expired. Thus ended the life of Bx AUrORT F; miſerably to 


himſelf, but full of inſtruction to thoſe ſordid groveling wretches, 
who, like him, make gold their hope, and place all their con- 


fidence in the multitude of their riches. Let us turn now to the 


hiſtory. 


Hvar the fixth was ſo weak a man, that if he had held the 
reins of the government himſelf, it is probable that the papal 
intereſt would in his time have revived. But thoſe who con- 


ducted. the affairs of ſtate, as well during his minority as after 
his marriage, were men of another character. For this reaſon 


when pope NicroLas, preſuming on the king's imbecillity, at- 
tempted to levy a tenth upon the clergy, his majeſty being un- 
willing that his ſubjects ſhould be impoveriſhed, commanded the 


archbiſhop not to execute the bull, nor promote the collecting 


any money. The primate made the king's prohibition his ex- 


euſe, and the nuncios were obliged to return without their er- 


rand. Tho the pope was thus diſappointed of a ſupply from 


che Engliſh clergy, yet he exerciſed his ſupremacy in ſome other 
things ; particularly in filling many of the vacant ſees, without 


oppoſition, Wincheſter was filled by WainFLEET, at the elec- 


of the chapter, on a conge d elire from the king. But the 


truth of the matter is, the court was broke into fuch factions 
after Hznzy's- marriage, which were attended with fuch fatal 


ConN- 
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conſequences ſoon after in a civil war, that the adminiſtration "=" 
no time to think much of religion or the affairs of the church, 
The king himſelf indeed was the greateſt devotioniſt of his time; 
for he 5 and employed himſelf in nothing elſe : but bay 
reign, tho a very long one, was*ſo torn with diſſention, after 
the death of his uncles eſpecially, as to afford little matter for 
church hiſtory. The good archbiſhop STAT FORD, whoſe: cha- 
racter is known more by his predeceſſor's letter about him than 
4 | by any thing which we have ſeen of him, died in the middle of 
| ttis century, after filling the ſee of Canterbury about five years 
$8 and a half; and was ſucceded by KEM, a cardinal and arch- 
| | biſhop of York, at the election of the monks. The pope in- 

deed took no notice of this election, but tranſlated him to the 
ö primacy by a proviſionary bull. He lived however but a year 
[| and half after ; and the chapter without 'any interpoſition either 
| from the pope or the king, made ae of BOURCHIER _—_— # 
i of Ely for their W 


The court was too much engaged with ah civtteſt between 
the houſes of York and Lancaſter to attend to any thing elſe ; but 
how his holineſs came to let his ſupremacy ſleep upon this occa- 
ſion, it is hard to ſay. We may be ſure the metropolitan did 
not prove unacceptable to the court of Rome, becauſe the ſame 
pope advanced him afterwards to the purple. Soon after he was 

Inſtalled, the archbiſhop held his viſitation, and made ſeveral re- 
oulations for the government of his dioceſe. He decreed that 
the religious who threw off the habit of the cloiſter, and entered 
on parochial cures, ſhould forfeit their benefices, and be puniſhed 
as revolters from their order. - That no livings ſhould be let to 
farm without the biſhop's leave. That marriages and wills ſhould 
not be valid without two witneſſes at the leaſt. He paſſed ſeve- 
ral other conſtitutions, for the reformation of the laity, as Well 
as clergy, but of too little moment to be related. The truth 
is, religion and learning were at that time much on the decline. 
An author of character then alive complains, that a right diſ- 
charge of the functions of a pariſh prieſt was almoſt grown into 
diſuſe and become impracticable. He imputes this to the prac- 
tice of non reſidence, to the promoting unworthy and illiterate 
perſons in the church, to the e indulgence of pluralities, 
and to the beſtowing degrees in the univerſity. on thoſe who had 
neither morals, nor any kind of merit, to recommend them: 
5 They were purchaſed, he lags without any _ to life or 


learn- 
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learning; and that this corruption in the univerſities overſpred 
the country with ignorance, and cauſed the pariſhes where any 


clergy were reſident to be ill ſupplied. 


About this time we meet with the firſt deiſtical writer in Eng- 
land, Pzacock biſhop of Chicheſter; who publiſhed ſeveral books 
in favour of natural reaſon above the ſcripture. He went like- 
wiſe into ſome of the opinions taught by WIcEkLIFE r, with re- 
gard to the natural preſence of CHRIS SA in the euchariſt, and the 
determinations of the church of Rome; beſides other noveltics 
of his own againſt the preaching of biſhops, their titles, reſi- 
dence, and revenues. There were no proceedings however againſt 
him, till by his fatirical declamations againſt his brethren from 
the pulpit, he had enflamed the mob to ſuch a degree, that they 
murdered two biſhops, and drove two others from their dioceſe, 
plundered and put to death ſeveral advocates and judges of the 

ſpiritual courts, and harraſſed the inferior clergy of Kent and 
Wiltſhire in a barbarous manner. The archbiſhop then con- 
vened a ſynod at Lambeth to examine into his writings ; whither | 
being ſummoned, and appearing, he was obliged to recant his 
_ errours. He was ſhortly after ordered to London for another 
trial ; and having a ſecond time recanted, he was brought in his 
epiſcopal habit to St. Paul's church-yard, where his books were 
publicly burnt, and where he confeſſed that his pride had brought 
upon him this diſgrace. He was deprived of his ſee, and the 
ſtudents in the univerſities, who embraced his hereſy, were ex- 
communicated and expelled. This is the laſt tranſaction relating 
to religion and the church of England, in the long and weak 
reign of this unfortunate king. The ſtate hiſtorian muſt inform 
the reader of the ſeveral intrigues in the cabinet, and the ſeveral 
\ battles in the field; which, after infinite confuſion, and ſhedding 

a great deal of blood, determined in the ruin of the houſe of 
| Lancaſter, and the elevation of the houſe of York. _ * 


HENRY the ſixth after a reign of eight and thirty years was 


depoſed by the joint conſent of all the lords ſpiritual and tem- 


poral, gentlemen, magiſtrates, - and people in and about Lon- 
don; and Epwakp earl of: March, the eldeſt branch of the line 
of York, which was ſet aſide at the advancement of HENRVY the 
fourth, was declared king of England. The great defect of the 
unhappy prince whom they had depoſed, was a natural incapa- 
city for politicks and war; which made him not only unfit to 
Per . r 2-0 T WE 23 
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Judge of the wiſdom or impropriety of the counſels given him, 


but alſo indifferent about the events which happened during his 


reign. He always thought his adviſers had better heads than he 


had; and in that he was not miſtaken : but he always thought 


too, that the advice was the beſt for himſelf and the Engliſh 
nation ; and in that he was in the wrong. He was chaſte, tem- 
perate, juſt, and merciful; and in ſhort had all the virtues of 
a good Chriſtian, Had he been a private gentleman, without 
any public truſt or authority, HENRY was fo amiable in his tem- 
per and deportment, and ſo extremely given up to devotzon, that 
in thoſe days he might have paſſed very well for a faint. He 
was in truth much fitter for a monk than for a king : and the 
monks looking at him only thro his virtues, without conſidering, 
perhaps without knowing, that he wanted all the qualifications 
of a ſovereign, have extolled him beyond meaſure as a moſt ac- 


compliſhed prince. But his real character, is that of a weak, 


well tempered, and good man, loving every body, and offend- 
ing none; and tho the ſon of one of the moſt illuſtrious princes 
that ever ſwayed the Engliſh ſceptre, yet being one while a flave 
to his miniſters, another while to his queen, was himſelf a very 
contemptible, and not a deſerving king. * 06k vo 


Notwithſtanding HENRY was depoſed and the duke of York 
was proclaimed, yet the conteſt between the houſes was far from 
being laid aſleep. The new king indeed was crowned with the 
uſual ſolemnities very peaceably ; and the parliament, according 
to the ſalutary maxim they had adopted of taking the ſtrongeſt 
fide, approved the coronation, and ratified the title of Epwasp. 
The pope likewiſe, Prus the ſecond, believing the new king 


ſufficiently eſtabliſhed in the throne, wrote him a letter of con- 
gratulation: but yet he was not without his fears, and without 
his danger. At leaſt one cannot well aſcribe to any thing elſe, 
the great haſte he was in to ſecure the clergy in his intereſt, by 


granting them a charter of liberties of a very extraordinary na- 
ture, and which his predeceſſors had refuſed. By virtue of this 
grant, all eccleſiaſticks for the future were diſcharged from the 
juriſdiction of the temporal courts in criminal cauſes: and if any 
of them were indicted for felony, rapes, or treaſon, &c. the 
king's judges were obliged' to deliver them up to their ordinaries 


on demand, who were to trie them, and paſs ſentence. If any 


of the judges, ſheriffs, bailiffs, or other officers, ſhould arreſt, 


attach, or impriſon any one in holy orders, they were liable to 
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the penalty of excommunication : and the clergy were empow- 
ered to take tithe of wood tho of more than twenty years growth. 
But this was not all. They had an authority given them under 
the great ſeal, to proceed in all cauſes within the verge of the 
ceccleſiaſtical juriſdiction, without diſturbance ; and were ſcreened 
from the penalties of the ſtatutes of Proviſors and Premunire, 
which they had long follicited. | 


The king . that he was induced to make theſe con- 
ceſſions, from the zeal he had for the honour and liberties of 
the church, from his dread of the excommunications decreed 
by the holy canons, and from a perſuaſion that all the calamities 
which had afflicted England for ſome time, were the juſt judg- 
ments of God for the little regard which had been ſhewn his 
miniſters. But may we not doubt his fincerity without being 
_ uncharitable ? May we not ſuppoſe that a young king, not eſta- 
bliſhed firmly on the throne, whoſe rival was ſolliciting foreign 
aid, had r= 4 motives of another nature for breaking thro ſo 
many ſtatutes, which the parliaments had deemed neceflary to 
check the power of the eccleſiaſticks? Be this however as it 
might : the & clergy very ſenſible of the favour ſhewn them in this 
charter, in the next convocation very readily granted the kin ga 
tenth, and took his part with great zeal. But ſuch is the in- 
ſtability of all human grandeur, and ſuch the vanity of human 
foreſi ght, EpwasD, notwithſtanding he thought himſelf firmly 
| ſeated in the throne, yet by only putting an indignity on his great 
friend the earl of Warwick, whom he had ſent to the court of + 
France to negotiate a marriage for him, and taking an Engliſh 
lady in the interim to his wife without making the earl any ex- 
cuſe, I ſay EDwWwARD was dethroned, impriſoned, and eſcaping, 
obliged to flie abroad to fave his life ; voted a traitor and uſurper, 
ſubſiſted upon the charity of a een returned to England as 
a ſubject, e for his inheritance, and took an oath of alle- 
geance to king H NAVY at the altar of the cathedral church of 
York. It was not long however before he forgot this engage- 
ment, and ended che e which be nn een to 
his death. [cj | 


1 on 15 fin * been put to death, and EDWARD 
being now freed from all his enemies, without any proſpect of 
more diſturbance, aſſembled the lords at Weſtminſter; and in a 
ſet enen 3 to 3 out the title of the houſe of Vork 


to 
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to the crown. All the ſpiritual and temporal lords preſent, took 
the oath at his requeſt to EDWARD his fon, as his apparent ſucceſ- 
ſor; and as he always made it his buſineſs to carry it fair with the 


cccleſiaſticks, he granted a pardon to ſeven biſhops who had de- 


_ clared againſt him in the late revolution. His perfidious treat- 


ment of the archbiſhop of York, the earl of Warxwick's brother, 


is an exception, which does no honour to his memory. Not- 


withſtanding the charter of liberties which was granted to the 
clergy in the beginning of this reign, we may conclude from a 
bull of pope SixTus fourteen years afterwards, grounded on a 
complaint of the whole clergy of England, that they were ftill 
indicted and impriſoned by the temporal courts. Wherefore the 
pope thundered out a ſentence of excommunication againſt all 
thoſe who ſhould diſturb their privileges in time to come. 80 
many were the foreign and domeſtic troubles of the Teign of 
EpwaRD, that it furniſhes no more matter for a hiſtory of the 


church, tho his reign continued above two and twenty years. 
The civil conteſts between the houſes of York and Lancaſter had 


divided the nation ſo much into parties, and the thoughts of the 


Engliſh were ſo taken up with military projects and executions, 
that religion and learning were gone much to decay. === 


Whilſt the king was making great preparations for a war with 
France, he was ſeized with a mortal diſtemper which dif- 
covered to him the vanity of all human projects, and put an 
end to his life in the forty ſecond year of his age. He is 
ſaid to have been very ſenſible of the iniquities that he had 
committed and to have given marks of a ſincere. repentance : 
there was certainly great room for it, and it was happy for 


him if this is true. He was allowed by every body to have 


been the fineſt figure of a man in Europe: and a ſweet and 


lively mien, a free and eaſy manner being added to the majeſty 


and handſomeneſs of his perſon, he won the hearts of all 


who a him. The qualities of his mind, if we conſider him 


only in the light of a hero, were not much inferior to his body. 


| His genius which was chiefly military, had been improved by edu- 


cation in the art of war; in which the coolneſs of his temper 
was as beneficial to him as the ſolidity of his judgment, or the 
invincibleneſs of his courage: and theſe all contributed to make 


his way to the throne. His good and bad fortune was ſudden 


and ſurpriſing, but he ſupported both with great dignity; and 
avoided haughtineſs in the one and dejection in the other. Few 
05 J things 
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things can be ſaid of a great man in a political light, which may 
nat be ſaid with truth of Epwazp : what pity it is, that there is 
nothing to be faid of him as a good one | enough has been told 
in the foregoing pages, and much more might be told, of his mur- 
ders, barbarity, and breach of faith, to make the reader enter- 
tain an unfavourable opinion of his morals. But the ſtate hiſto- 
rians muſt be conſulted to enable us to form EpwaRD's character. 
We are not to take it upon their word, for a reaſon which Rarin 
gives very rightly ; becauſe they wrote when the houſe of Lan- 
caſter was on the throne, when nothing good would be allowed to 
be ſaid of the houſe of Vork; and they were copied by later writers. 
But the facts of hiſtory are what I ſpeak of; from which alone I 
draw all the characters, without regard to the commendation or 
the reproach of thoſe who write it: and if theſe facts are not fal- 
ſified, if EpwarD put to death ſo many lords and gentlemen on 
the ſcaffold who were taken in war, even after he had promiſed 
them pardon 3 if king Henry and his fon were mur- 
dered by his direction, whoſe only crime was that he had ſworn 

allegeance to them; if he broke the ſecurity of a ſafe conduct 
figned by his own hand; and put his brother to death on falſe 
accuſations, which he muſt know to be ſo, and only for reaſons 
of ſtate; I fay, if theſe things are ſo, then EDwaRD the fourth, 
with all his greatneſs as a hero, was a very wicked man, and a 


very ſanguinary perfidious king. 


The eldeſt fon of this monarch, who was about twelve years 
of age at his father's death, and was proclaimed by the name of 
_ EpwardD the fifth, had a ſhort and unfortunate reign, if it may 
be called ſo, of between two and three months. The whole 
matter of it conſiſted Bnly in the means made uſe of by the duke 
of GLocesTER his uncle, to ſet him aſide, and to place himſelf 
on the throne. On the throne then we are now to behold him, 
under the name of RIcHARD the third, notwithſtanding all the 
obſtacles which ſtood in his way: and as he had obtained it 
only by blood and wickedneſs, he endeavoured to keep poſſeſſion 
of it by the ſame methods. The young king and his brother 
were privately ſtrangled in the tower by his directions. His own 
ſon, about ten years old, was created prince of Wales, His fa- 
vourites were put into all the places of truſt and profit; and the 

eat men who were his enemies, had either abſconded, or were 
ſecured. This was particularly the caſe of MoxTon biſhop of 
Ely, who had been put under an arreſt a few days before he 
Vol. I. 5 7D ſeized 
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ſeized the crown; leſt his love and fidelity to the family of his 
brother, the late king Epwazp, ſhould induce the prelate to op- 
poſe his deſigns. The biſhop had been educated at Oxford; and 
being in high eſteem there on account of his parts and learning, 
the univerſity ſent a petition in his favour to the king, a few days 
after his acceſſion. R1cnarp being unwilling to reject this peti- 
tion, at a time when he wanted to conciliate the affections of his 
ſubjects to his unjuſt advancement, and hating the biſhop mor- 
tally for his abilities, and his loyalty to his nephew, was in great 
perplexity what to do. At laſt he thought of a middle way, 
between ſetting him at liberty, and impriſoning him in the tower; 
which was to commit him to the cuſtody of the duke of Buck- 
INGHAM, the partner and confidant of the king in his bloody 
meaſures, in order to be kept in the caſtle of Brecknock. But 
ſo infatuated and ſo blinded are men by providence, when it 
pleaſes Gop to blaſt the projects that are founded in violence and 
injuſtice, that this very meaſure which he concerted for the ſecu- 
rity of his crown, proved the great means by which he loſt both 
his crown and his life together. 


The principles of the duke were no better than thoſe of the 
king; he went all the lengths which the king deſired to aſſiſt 
him in his uſurpation; and he had been promiſed for this ſervice ' 
a moiety of the lands of the earl of HERETORD which he claimed 
a right to. But RIcHAnD was now in quiet poſſeſſion of the 
| throne; and thinking differently from what he did when he was 
only paving the way to it, he refuſed to make good his promiſe. 
The duke was too high ſpirited, and had too great a ſenſe of the 
ſervices he had done the king, not to reſent this refuſal in the 
warmeſt manner. Under this impreſſion fie came to his caſtle in 
Wales, where biſhop MoxTon was his priſoner ; with whom he 
daily converſed. Incenſed as the duke was at this ungrateful 
uſage, it was impoſſible he ſhould not diſcover ſome intimations 
of his diſſatisfaction with the king; and the biſhop had penetra- 
tion and abilities enough to perceive and to make uſe of it. After 
having ſounded each other with great caution at a diſtance for 
ſome days, at length they threw aſide all reſerve, opened their 
hearts to one another, and equally lamented the wretched fate 
which England was in under ſuch a king. But their mutual 
confidence did not end in a fruitleſs lamentation. The duke 
giving the biſhop the ſecurity of an oath to keep the ſecret, if he 
y would diſcover to him the means of delivering the kingdom from 

| — + 2.08 
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its miſery, Mon rod opened a project which his impriſonment had 
prompted, and his retirement had given him leiſure to digeft. 


Whether this prelate had really thought of no other perſon for the 


crown, or whether he had only a mind to make a compliment to 


the duke to whom he was a priſoner, as he might imagine from 


many circumſtances he would not accept it, I don't know; but 


he propoſed to dethrone Ricnazy, and ſet up Buckincnam as a 
deſcendent from EpwarD the third. 


If we may judge from all the reſt of this prelate's character, he 
certainly meant no more than a flouriſh of civility to the duke: 
for he muſt know him enough to know, that the nation could 


not be benefited by the change, and that it would be only to pull 


don one bloody tyrant in order to ſet up another. He muſt 
know too, that the pretenſions of the duke were too remote to 
be aſſented to by the people; eſpecially as there was a prince of 
the houſe of Lancaſter ſtill remaining in the perſon of the earl of 


RIcHMOND. The biſhop therefore might naturally ſuppoſe, I 


think, that tho this compliment might pleaſe the duke of Bucx- 


' INGHAM, yet that it would not be entertained by him in the leaſt ; 


and then other meafures might be concerted with a better grace. 


T am very unwilling to believe with Raein, I muſt confeſs, that 


this good prelate, who ſhewed ſo much regard to juſtice and to 


his country all thro his life, acted more upon a motive of revenge 
in this buſineſs, than with a view to the good of the publick ; 


as he muſt have done if he would have fet Bucxincnam on the 
throne : and if there are authorities for RapIx's ſaying that this 
was the biſhop's ſcheme and no other, there are on the other hand 


thoſe who tell us, that it was MoxTon who projected the mar- 


riage of the earl of RicumonD, with the eldeſt daughter of Ep- 
waRd the fourth, in order to unite the two houſes, and the ſet- 
ting him on the throne. Be this however as it might. The duke 
and the biſhop having laid their heads together and concluded on 
this expedient, they agreed to acquaint the counteſs of Ricy- 
MOND with it, and to get the queen dowager to conſent to the 
. V l 


It was neceſſary that I ſhould be thus particular, in relating 


the firſt ſteps of this revolution, in order to make the ſequel 


more readily underſtood. Let it ſuffice now to obſerve, that the 
queen and the counteſs of RicymonDd aſſented to the plan; that 


the earl who was in Brittany was informed of it by his mo- 


1 ther; 
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ther; that the biſhop of Ely made his eſcape into Flanders leſt 
it ſhould be diſcovered ; and that before it could be executed the 
duke of Bucx1NGHAM was taken and beheaded. The conſpiracy 
however was ſo forward, the hearts of the people were ſo alien- 
ated from the king, and the vengeance of heaven ſeemed ſo 
fully pointed at him, that tho he had quelled the conſpiracy as 
it were in its birth, got a parliament to recognize and confirm 
his title, and made alliances or truces with all the powers of 
Europe, yet the earl of RiIichuodp came over with a ſmall af. 
fiſtance, gave him battle with half his majeſty's number of for- 
ces, defeated, and ſlew him. In this manner ended the life of 
RicHaRD the third, ſirnamed Crookback, after a reign of two 
years and two months. Whatever was the irregularity of his 
outward ſhape, and the aſperity of his aſpe&, it could not ſuf- 
ficiently denote the deformity and brutality of his mind. There 
is no occaſion to aggravate the heinouſneſs of his guilt, in order 
to rank him with the moſt wicked of all Engliſh princes. Whe- 
ther it was owing only to his boundleſs ambition, or to his na- 
tural temper, that he was treacherous and cruel beyond all ex- 
ample, is totally immaterial : it abates nothing of the accuſa- 
tion which is brought againſt him. He is faid to have exprefled 
a great concern that juſtice ſhould be adminiſtered to all his ſub- 
jects without diſtinction, where the preſervation of his crown 
Was not concerned. Be it ſo : and where is the human heart in 
which there is not one good inclination or principle to be found? 
This fingle virtue however in RichaRD, was extinguiſhed by his 
ambition; which never boggled at any expedient neceſſary to his 
purpoſe, how unjuſt, how cruel, or how ſanguinary ſoever. Im- 
penetrable in his deſigns, he was a perfect maſter in the art of 
diſſimulation; and tho naturally cholerick and high ſpirited, yet 
could quell his pride to ſerve a turn, and affect the moſt plau- 
ſible and fawning condeſcenſion. As he was of a very active 
enterprizing genius, ſo in military affairs his conduct was judici- 
ous and his courage invincible. The guilt of ſo many murders, 
in order to obtain a crown which he found fit very uneaſy, had 
at laſt given an air of perturbation to his mien and manner: 
and he would frequently ſtart on a ſudden, clap his hand upon 
his dagger, and walk about in a guarded poſture, But neither 
the horror of his guilt, the hatred of his people, nor the con- 
ſpiracy formed againſt him, could depreſs or abate his valour. 
He is faid to have been in great agitation of ſpirit particularly 
the night before the battle of Boſworth : but yet he charged his 


5 | enemy 
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enemy in the field with the moſt heroic bravery, made his way 


thro their troops by dint of courage, in order to come at the 
earl of RicumonD z and having cut open his paſſage, bore down 
his enemy 8 ſtandard, killed the ſtandard bearer, and being on 
the point of vatiquiſhing the earl himſelf, was overpowered b 

numbers, and loſt his life. Thus fell RI HARD duke of Glo- 
ceſter, in a much more olorious manner than his many enormous 
crimes ſeemed to deſerve of whom it cannot be too ſevere to 


ſay, that he was the moſt bloody tyrant and uſurper that ever 
filled the Engliſh throne. 


There is no t to be produced, 1 believe, out of any 
hiſtory, which ſets the cruel effeds and the ſtrange turns of fac- 


tion in a ſtronger light, than the conteſt between the houſes of 
Vork and Lancaſter, and to which the death of RIichARD put 


an end. The intereſt of learning and religion, of the church 
and ſtate of England, were manifeſtly ſunk in the particular in- 
tereſt of thoſe two families. The ſ pirit of liberty however, in- 
herent in the Engliſh people, as incompatible as liberty and fac- 
tion generally are, prevailed enough even at this time, perhaps 
becauſe it is inherent, to preſerve the principles of public free- 
dom, tho not enough to preſerve the public peace. Thus tho 


each {ide contended to have a king of their own party, yet nei- 


ther fide would have a tyrant. The nation at laſt grew tired of 


theſe contentions ; and a ſpirit of liberty, and a regard to the 


public good, made it unanimous in a coalition, at the death of 


 Ricnarp, under a king of one, and a queen of the other houſe. | 


There being nothing therefore to relate which concerns the church 


of England till this happy union in the next reign, I ſhall here 


put an ge to this volume and this book together : leaving the 


reader to be thankful for the peace and proſperity which Gop 


hath given in our time to this church and nation; and from the 
ſcenes ol publick miſery which we have juſt gone thro, to learn 


a leſſon of loyalty and affection to che beſt of kings and conſti- 


tutions upon: earth. 
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pope 339. Exempted from 


"hs juriſdiction of the ſee of Lin- 


coln—the firſt that led the way 
to mitred abbots 340. The firſt 


that ſmarted under the Roman 


yoke by means of the exemption 


from tlie e of the ne. ; 


347. 


bB gad abbot of Iona, con- 
verted to the catholic Eaſter 


62 


©». endeavours to convert his monks, 


but in vain— paſſes over into Ire- 


land and makes many converts 
there to the catholic cuſtom at- 


tempts his monks a ſecond time 
d a not Prevail. 124. 


Ai MUS, appointed to PET 
againſt the Corniſh Britons —- 
converts many of them to the ca- 
tholic Eaſter — made the firſt bi- 


ſhop of Sherbourn in Dorſetfhire 


124. His death and character. 


e 9. 


betas, a Neopolitan, refuſes the 
ſee of Canterbury twice — ſent 
into England witlr THEODORE 95. 


Avrran pope ſends a pall for the 
biſhop of LicurizLp—ſnds'two 
legates into England — their bu- 


neſs 152: 3. exempts the abbey 
of St. Albans from all epiſcopal 
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| a BBEY of St. Albans, privi- 
FA leges granted to it by the 


authority but that of Rome 339. 
aſſumes the power of giving Ire- 


land to king HENRY the ſecond 


345. His epiſtle to him about 
the conqueſt of that kingdom — 


his miſrepreſentation of the in- 


habitants the reaſons of it the 


motives of his grant of Ireland 
to the king 346. He dies, and 
his death occaſions a ſchiſm for 
cight years. 3 50. 


ApvLenvs, chill of Lichfield, : 
the pall continued to him after 
his metropolitical authority was 


taken my 102; - 


Agarno L. pope, convenes a gene- 


ral council againſt the Monothe- 


lites — his epiſtle to the emperor 


ſhews that the Engliſh had no 


| biſhop there to repreſent them 108. 


Decrees in council that WIIFRID 


ſhould be reſtored, and orders 
him home to England with this 


decree I IO, 


AG&ELNOTH, ſuccedes LyvinG in the | 


ſee of Canterbury 228. goes to 
Rome for the pall — at his re- 
turn reſtores his ſee to its ancient 
luſtre —he uſes his influence with 


_the king to proper purpoſes 229. 
refuſes to crown HaroLD, and 
-denounces a curſe againſt thoſe 
who ſhould do it 232, his death 


and enhanced 2 233. 
Ac 


AiDAN, a monk of tons. 
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 AcitBreRT, a French biſhop ſettled 
in the ſee of Dorcheſter, by the 


king of the Weſt-Saxons 84. de- 


fires WiLFRID his diſciple might 


ſpeak his ſenſe of the queſtion in 
diſpute at the ſynod of Whitby 
88. quits England m reſentment, 
and retires into France 89. made 
_ archbiſhop of Paris, and conſe- 
crates WILFRID. 93. 


crated biſhop, and ſent to con- 


vert the Northumbrians—did not 


keep Eaſter as the church of 
Rome did—has a great character 
from Bee notwithſtanding—re- 


markable in his zeal and a{liduity 


and converts great numbers—de- 


| fires king OswaLD to remove the 


ſee of York to Holy-ifland—con- 


ſtant in preaching the goſpel, and 


in an example of devotion and 
primitive ſimplicity — had many 


other Scotch clergy to ailiſt him 


who were moſt of them monks 


—his conduct — his example and 


inſtructions very prevalent with 


' Oswy the ſon and ſucceſſor of 


Oswalp 72. 3. 4. had too much 


intereſt and too much merit for 
the Roman miſſionaries to get 


their rites and uſages acknow- 


ledged among the northern Eng- 


liſh 86. 


5 Aupnun, biſhop of Holy-iſland, re- 


moves the corpſe of CUTHBERT 


to Durham — build a cathedral, 
and fixes a ſee there 219. his death 


229. 


ALDRED, AE archbiſhop of York 
in the room of Kinsus, with a 


power to retain his biſhoprick of 
goes to Rome 


Worceſter 241. 
with ſome embaſſadors from the 


conſe- 


3 


king, but is refuſed the pall, and 


deprived of his dignity the fee 
of York and the, pall conferred 
on him 24.2. crowns the conque- 
ror — various reaſons ſuggeſted 
for it 248. 9. zealous at firſt for 
the intereſt of the conqueror 
ſends an agent to remonſtrate in 
his name againſt the king's ty. 
ranny—denounces a curſe againſt 


him and his race—dies, 252, 


ALDULF, ſuccedes OsWALD in the 


ſees of York and Worceſter 218, 


ALFRED, natural ſon of Oswy and 


partner in his. throne, embraces 


the ſentiments of the Roman 


church about Eaſter and the ec- 
cleſiaſtical tonſure — at the ſynod 
of Whitby — ſollicits WiterID's 
advancement to the ſee of Holy- 


iſland — ſteady to the rites and 
uſages of the church of Rome 
87 to 95. provoked by WIrTRI5 
joins againſt him in a ſynod —- 
Propoſes to deprive him of all he 


had — gets him excommunicated 


E ſends ambaſſadors to Rome to 


lay a charge againſt him 132. Re- 
ceives two meſſengers from WII- 


Fi With the ſentence paſſed at 


Rome in his favour — refuſes to 


acquieſce in it —falls ſick, and 
makes a vow to reſtore WIIYRID 
if he recovers — charges the per- 

_ formance of it on his ſucceſſor if 


he ſhould not recover 133. his vow 


effectual to ſettle WII FRID in the 
ſee of Hexham, and to. reſtore 

him to his abbey of Rippon. but 
no further 135. x 


ALFRED, ſon of ETHELWULPH, ſent 
to Rome in his minority — the 
ſtory, of his being anointed king 
there, refuted 171. 2. 
2 ſpent in hunting and field 


His mi- 


exerciſes 


3 
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exerciſes — makes a campaign un- 
der his brother — prevailed upon 
with difficulty to accept the crown 
176. 7. Fought eight pitched 


battles in the firſt year of his reign 


A laments the ignorance of the 
nation —obliged to ſend to France 
for monks to inhabit a monaſtery 
he built 177. Invites many ſcho- 
lars of character to his court! — 


makes Duns ScoTus his precep- 


tor — endows three halls at Ox- 
ford and ſettles a revenue for the 
ſcholars — the founder of that 

univerſity — erects ſchools in ſe- 
veral parts of the kingdom 178. 
Makes himſelf maſter of many 
parts of learning — tranſlates the 


_ paſtoral of Grtcory into Eng- 


| liſh—tranſlates Beve's eccleſiaſti- 
cal hiſtory, the Pſalms of Davip 


L after conquering the Danes, 
- conſents they ſhould ſettle in Eng- 
land, on condition of turning 


Chriſtians, — Articles of agree- 


ment between him and the Danes. 


179. His: en and character 5 


180 to 855 


Aaron facets '$rrxc1vs in the 
ſee of Canterbury by the ſole elec- 


tion of the chapter 218. His ho- 


milies relating to tranſubſtantia- 
tion and the elements 220. 1. A 
great aſſertor of the celibacy of 


the clergy 222. Diſpoſſeſſed the 
canons of the church of Canter- 
bury, as ſome ſay, and denied by 


others — a death and character 05 


223. 


ALFRICK Pur TA, archbiſhop of 
York, builds the tower at Beverly 
and endows tho TUE 23 8. 1 
accommodated to his mind - ſends 
legates to England and inhibits 


Ar®zANDER, Pope tefal to ſend 


a pall to LanFRANK 255. De- 


Vor. 1. 


E* Xx 3069 
poſes TnoMas archbiſhop of Vork, 
and Rim161us biſhop of Lincoln 
— reſtores them at LANFRANK's 


interceſſion — a myſterious ſtory 
257. attempted to be explained— 


258. writes to the king in favour 


of the monaſtic order 260. dies 


261. 


ALEXANDER III. pope, ſummons a 


council atTours 325. receives arch- 


| biſhop BecxeT with great marks 
of eſteem — pretends to be ſu- 
preme patron as well as ordinary 
of the church—his canons at the 


council of Tours. 353. Sends the 
archbiſhop of Rhoan to make up 


the controverſy between the king 


and BRECKET —refuſes to confirm 


the articles of Clarendon, and to 
| „ make the archbiſhop of York his 
and the old and new Teſtament 


legate—makes the king his legate 


on condition of not prejudicing 


Becket. 363. receives an embaſ- 


ſy from the king to inform him 
of Becker's obſtinacy and 1s de- 
fired to ſend two cardinals to Eng- 
land to determine the diſpute — 
had owed his being pope to HR 
RY, but diſappoints him of all 


his hopes — declares ten of the 
conſtitutions of Clarendon void, 


and denounces excommunication 
| againſt all who ſhould maintain 

them—refuſes to permit BecxeT 
to reſign 368. Writes to the king 
and biſhops of England for Bxc- 
Er 's reftoration — confers on 
him the title and power of legate 
— prevented by the king's levy- 
ing an army from proceeding as 
he intended 370. Afraid of the 

king s alliance with the emperor 


—gives the king hopes that the 
diſpute with BER EH ſhould be 


BeckeT's Proceedings — — all this 
7 F | While 
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while hearty in Becker's intereſt 
--- clogs the power of the legates 
371. ſends a threatening letter to 
the king --- has no reaſon to boaſt 
of his ſucceſs yet againſt him —— 
ſets about meaſures in good earneſt 
to end the diſpute between the 
king and BECKET to his own ad- 
vantage ſhews an extraordinary 
regard for BECKET and confirms 

all the privileges of his pr edeceſ- 
ſors 372. knows the Engliſh clergy 


are on his fide in their hearts, 


which makes him the more arro- 


gant --- writes an imperious letter 
to the biſhop of Loxpox, has an 
_ anſwer to that letter 373. receives 
a menace from the king which 


gives him great perplexity — has 


recourſe to the uſual methods of 
the court of Rome — diſpatches | 
legates to England with a letter of 
great ceremony and compliance 

humble him: 


cajoles and impoſes on the king--- 
f ſupports and adviſes the archbiſhop 


gives his legates private inſtruc- 
tions which fruſtrate the king's 
intentions of an accommodation 
=== his legates diſcover a ſecret 
to the king which he had long 
| ſuſpected, and anſwer him with | 
great inſolence 375. His legates | 


return without making up the 
breach — has a generous offer of 
money made him by the king if 


he would tranſlate BECKET to an- 

other biſhoprick, which he will 
not comply with — ſends other 
legates to mediate a peace re- 


ſolves at laſt to try extremities 376. 
cauſes the king to be repreſented 
every where as a tyrant and op- 
preſſor, &c. and magnifies the hu- 
mility and holineſs of the arch- 
biſhop — publiſhes a decretal bull 
againſt all the prelates who ad- 


hered to the laws recalls the _ 


inhibition he had granted, and 
| 2 » 
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opportunity 377. 


ter of him 378. 


E X. 
ſets BECKET at liberty to excom- 


municate the king appoints three 
legates to excommunicate and put 


the kingdom under an interdict— 
his authority renounced by the 
king, and his meſſenger with an 


interdict threatened to be hanged 
on the ſpot——1s convinced that 


his attempts againſt the king are 
premature and waits for a better 
Suſpends the 
archbiſhop of York, and excommu- 
nicates the biſhops who had ailiſted 


at the coronation of prince Hzxzy 
— his motive for it---ſends a me- 


nace to the king and gets the bet- 
by the king of France to draw 


king for the murder of Becker 


— has a great mind to ſuppoſe the 


king guilty of that murder, that 


he might have 9 opportunity to 
is afraid of the 


He is exhorted 


the ſword of St. PETEE upon the 


conſequence of this violence to the 


archbiſhop's perſon 382. Fulmi- 


nates againſt the king and threat- 


ens him with an excommunication 
and interdict ——reſfolves to ſell 
the blood of his martyr as dear as 


give 1 the king 


his legates agree 


upon terms which overwhelm the 
rights of the crown and church, 


and make BRECKRT's death more 


pernicious than his life 383. 4. 
_ Confirms the election of arch- 


biſhop RicHARD in the room of 


_ BEcKET conſecrates him and 


ſends him into England with the 
character of legate 385. iſſues out 
a bull to declare his predeceſſor at 


Canterbury a martyr and a faint 
2380, is appealed to by the arch- 


he could ——enhances the favour 
of an abſolution he was about to 


biſhop againſt the primate—ſends 


a legate to adjuſt the difference— 
refers the deciſion of their diſpute 


— 


R 


to the archbiſhop of Ruoan, and 
orders all animoſities to be laid 
aſide his legate makes an agree- 
ment with the king about the ec- 
cleſiaſtical liberty — meant no- 
thing more by it than to cover 


the deſigns of the ſee of Rome 388. 


takes part with the prior of Can- 
terbury in his diſputes with the 
archbiſhop——ſends a mandate to 
the archbiſhop and for his diſ- 
obedience determines the two arch- 
biſhops ſhould have precedence ac- 


cording to the priority of their 


_ conſecration—— denies his power 
over the biſhops of the province 
as metropolitan, but orders them to 


obey him as legate 390. writes a 
ſevere reprimanding letter to three 
biſhops for preferring the buſineſs 


of the world to that of their cha- 


racter is anſwered by the arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury 394. con- 


_ ſents that the ſee of Lincoln ſhould 
be filled by G ROF RRV the king's na- 
tural ſon tho under age --- is com- 


plained to of this irregularity— 


orders him to compleat his charac- 
ter, or to reſign ——chis a thing 
much to the pope's honor —he 


dies, and is ſuceeded by Lvctvs, 


398. 


ALEXANDER IV. fuccedes Innocent 
in the papal chair --- ſends a nun- 


cio into England to extort money 
from the clergy--- approves of any 
means of petting money tho ever 
ſo unjuſt --- abfolves the king from 
his vow of going to the holy land, 


and commutes the ſervice 468. 


orders obligatory notes to be drawn 

up and ſigned by every biſhop and 

abbot on pain of excommunica- 

tion his nuncio requires all the 
| ny to ſign them: St 


ANSELM, fuccedes LANFRANE in the 


E X. 571 


ſee of Canterbury 281. Offers the 


king five hundred pounds which 
was refuſed ſpeaks with too 
much freedom to the king---gives 
the money to the poor defires 
leave to convene a national ſynod 
--- holds more offenſive diſcourſe 
with the king --- 18 adviſed to give 
him five hundred pounds, and pro- 


miſe as much more as ſoon as 


it could be raiſed --- refuſes this 
expedient of getting his favour 
283. withdraws from court — ap- 
plies for leave to go to Rome for 
his pall from URBAN -- diſguſts 


the king with this application in 
favour of that pope --- pretends 
the king had no right to judge in 


eccleſiaſtical affairs --- his declara- 
tion to the king 284. refers the 
diſpute to the great council --- is 

gratified in that appeal pleads 
his cauſe --- defeated in that coun- 


cil --- adviſed to ſubmit to the king 


and aſk his pardon --- 18 renounc- 
ed as metropolitan by ſome of the 
biſhops --- his affections engaged 


in the deſign of the ſee of Rome 


is refuſed leave to go thither 285. 
is permitted to wait on the king 


and is adviſed to take the pall from 
him, which he would not conſent 
_ to=-receivesthe pall from the legate 


with much pomp --- is elated with 


the iſſue of this affair --- an agree- 


ment made outwardly with the 
king 286. 7. is reproached and 
threatened by the king · deſires 
the king's leave to go to Rome, and 
is again refuſed --- renews his ap- 
plication with great inſolence 


_ denies the king's authority to de- 


tain him --- the pretence for his 
journey — his declaration — is 
commanded to leave England but 
to take nothing with him belong- 
ing to the crown --- is picqued at 
this order == — takes the habit of a 


Fus 
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pilgrim and fails for Flanders — 


his wild bigotry — his temporali- 
ties ſeized by the king 288. goes to 


Rome --- his pompous reception 


by the pope, as the apoſtle and 


patriarch of another world --- 


.took upon him the ſtare and gran- 
deur of a pope - ſends. letters to 
the king which are refuſed and his 

_ meſſengers threatened 289. con- 

curs in a council at Rome which 


declared the king worthy of ex- 


communication, but deſired the 


ſentence might not be pronounced 
— his behaviour juſtifys the king 


in endeavouring to keep him at 
home --- deſires to quit his ſee and 
retire into a monaſtery — is re- 
fuſed to do ſo by the pope 290. 
is recalled by HENRY --- returns 
with his former ſpirit, and ne 
acceſſions of bigotry --- refuſes to 


do homage to the king at the firſt 
meeting his inſolent declaration 


== takes; umbrage at the pope's 


ſending a legate --- did not ſee 


the folly. and miſchief of the 
_ deſigns he was carrying on. 294. 


Refuſes to conſecrate the biſhops 
whom the king inveſted. 
© threatened. by the biſhops and no- 
. bility to be driyen back again 
_ preſſes the king's coming to a re- 
ſolution about giving up the in- 


veſtiture 295. yields to the expe- 
dient of referring it till Eaſter, 


and ſending meſſengers to Rome 


invaſion from Normandy —— is 


ſummoned: to do homage to the 
king 296. is ſummoned to the 


great council at London — is re- 
quired to obey the laws. or, quit 


.the kingdom-- -produces the pope's 


letters commending his fortitude, 


and deſiring his perſeverance 
his TP: e the ing 8 


[2419 he re 


is 


commodation 
againſt the ling 8 oppreſſion of 
the clergy in England brings 
i the er by this means into 


to the king---inſiſts uponhis richt 


ambaſſadors 297. is under diffi. 
culties from this counter evidence 


. ſuſpends his compliance with 


the king till the pope was further 
conſulted --- holds a national y- 


nod at Weſtminſter === is com- 


manded by the king to conſecrate 
three new biſhops --- refuſes till 


he could hear from Rome 298. is 


proof againſt all the king's me- 


naces ---/is deſired to go as the 


king's ambaſſador to the pope— 

excuſes himſelf till the next Eaſter 
— ſets out on his embaſſy 299.— 
5 acquieſces in the pope's declara- 
tion about the right of inveſtiture 
— 12 forbid to return to England 


— his temporalities ſeized and his 
meaſures broken for the preſent 


retires from Rome and reſides at 
Lyons —30o. Watches his oppor- 
tunity to purſue his intereſt 301. 
_ ccncludes it in vain to wait any 
longer for aſſiſtance from Rome 
e reſolves on meaſures of his own=-- 
viſits the king's ſiſter, and de- 
clares to her his intention of ex- 
communicating the king — waits 

on the king at Aquila in Norman- 
dy- -Agrees on ſome articles, and 
refers the reſt to the arbitration of 


the pope --- is viſited frequently 
by the king--aſſiſts the king with- 


out any ſcruple in an invaſion 
againſt his brother - extraya- 
gances of his zeal 302. Writes to 
the king to deſire his envoys might 
about it is kept ſteady by the 
king's promiſes from joining in an 


be ſent to Rome to finiſh their ac- 
remonſtrates 


LE OST. 


them. to return to e — 
returns and convenes a council 


at Weſtminſter oz. Agrees that 
the clergy ſhould do thei homage 


— 


Iz N23 -D: 
of performing his office every 


where within his province, except 
in the king's chapel --- obliges the 
abbot of Canterbury to attend up- 


on him at Lambeth for his bene- 


diction reflexions on his firm- 
neſs 304. proſecutes the married 
clergy with the utmoſt rigour --- 
_ calls a ſynod to this purpoſe 
writes to pope PAschAl for bis 
directions about ſuch as were the 
ſons of clergymen, and gives them a 
great character --- recommends the 
dividing the great dioceſe of Lin- 
coln, and erecting the ſee of Ely 
out of it — his death and charac- 


ter 305. 6. is canonized at Rome, 


at the r of BECKET 355. 


Avi hereſy, the pernicious conſe- 
quences of it „ 


Axl 8, occaſions tumults and ſedi- 
tions is wrote to by the em- 
peror, and excommunicated by 
the biſhop of ALEXANDRIA. 16. 


An rnun, king of Britain, had pro- 


bably no other dominions than 


Wales 33. his body found buried 0 
in the iſle of Avalon 1 in the time 


2 of HexRy II. 755 


: At nephew to 1 8 aſ- 
ſaſſinated, and e by his 
uncle 41 6. ! 


AzvIRacus, a Britiſh king mention- 


ed v7 JovzxaL T 


ARUNDEL, biſhop 7 5 * lord 
chancellor, and turned out 513. 
tranſlated to the ſee of Canterbu- 
ry in the room of Coux rx 
holds a convocation at London 
which condemns WI1CKLIFF 's doc- 


| a trines voids a papal exemption _ 
Vor. 15 
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of the univerſity of Oxford 


is impeached of high treaſon and 


condemned to perpetual exile --- 
is ſent to from ſeveral in Eng- 
land to make an offer of the crown 


to the duke of LANCASTER — 


returns to England with him 
is ſent to king RichARD to know 
the terms of his reſignation 518. 
is ordered to reſume his dignity— 
opens the firſt parliament of Hxx- 
kx the fourth by a ſpeech 520. 
ſummons a convocation in order 
to reform ſome abuſes 521. an- 
ſwers the remonſtrance of the 
parliament againſt the clergy — 
ſummons a provinciat council to 
meet at Oxford, to check the pro- 
greſs of the Lollards——the con- 
ſtitutions of this council 525. 


holds a convocation at St. Paul's, 


and is preſſed to viſit the univerſi- 
ty at Oxford on account of Wick- 
I r's hereſy—writes to the chan- 


_ cellor and the heads to give them 


notice . of his viſitation — gives 


them authority to enquire after 


_ perſons ſuſpected of hereſy 527. 8. 
_ informs the king of fir J. OLD- 


deſires the king's leave to proſecute 
him 
knight —cites him in form by an 
inſtrument fixed on the church 
os door—pronounces him a heretick 


| convict, and delivers him over to 


the ſecular power 5 31. his death 
and character 533. 


Assen, * of CLEMENT, the fifth 
promoted by him to the ſee. of 


Faneheſer Sari u 


Araz.azp, hate 19 Lampert 
in the ſee of Canterbury, goes to 


| Rome and gets Lichfield reſtored 
to his province, and | reduced again 


768 5 to 


CASTLE's being a heretick, and 


—Sends a ſummons to the 


be 5 5 - : 
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to a private biſhoprick. 160. re- 

turns from Rome — aſſembles a 
rovincial ſynod at Cloveſhoo, in 

- which he preſides — proceedings 

of that council 162, his death and 

character . 


 ATnELM, ſuccedes PLEGMUND in 


the ſee of Canterbury 186. 


ArnTIMAR, elected to the ſee of 


Wincheſter in the room of RALEY 
— his election is confirmed by the 
pope, but is not conſecrated at 


all, or not till ten years after 465. 


ATHELSTAN, fon of EpwARD, "up 
cedes him in the throne 186. his 


eccleſiaſtical laws 187, his death 
and character 75298. 


AURELIANUS Au BRosrus, made king 

of Britain — obtains ſucceſs over 
the Saxons——reſtores order, and 
repairs the churches a OSS, 


AvsTiN, with gies monks, ſent i in- 
to Britain by pope GROGORY to 


convert the inhabitants, then pa- 
gan Saxons — the occaſion of this 


miſſion 37. carries letters to the 


king and queen of France, and to 
the queen of Kent 38. Repents 


of his undertaking — goes back 


to the pope, is encouraged by him 
and returns with a letter from him 


to his companions 40. lands in 
the iſle of Thanet, and ſends no- 


_ tice to the king of Kent of his ar- 
rival, and of the importance of his 


meſſage—is commanded to attend 
3. Meets the Britiſh biſhops a ſe- 
_ cond time—his harangue at that 
meeting — the anſwer of the Bri- 
a tiſh biſhops, and the reſult of that = 
meeting 55. his pride and haugh- 
tineſs the chief occaſion of his ill 


the king in the open field — goes 
in the form of a proceſſion with 


| his company, ſinging their litany 
i opens his commiſſion and 


preaches the goſpel — is diſmiſſed 


 witha civil anſwer by the king, 


1 Ni pc 
and with leave for him and his aC. 


E XI. 


ſociates to ſettle at Canterbury... 


he enters that city in the ſame 
manner he had addreſſed the king 
T has great ſucceſs in converting 
the Engliſh begins a monaſtery 
called by his name at Canterbury 
Ui reflexions on his ſucceſs —. 
haſtens away to Arles, to get him. 
ſelf conſecrated archbiſhop. of the 
_ Engliſh — this has laid him open 


to reproach — had not all the ho- 


nour nor all the merit of the con. 
verſion of the Engliſn— erects an 
epiſcopal ſee at Rocheſter, and 
makes JvsTvs, one of his compa- 
nions, the firſt biſhop 
LAwRENCE and PETER two more 
of them to Rome to give the pope 
an account of his ſucceſs— mag- 


ſends 


nifies his pretended miracles, de- 


| fires more aſſiſtance, and more 


directions from the pope—receives 


the pall, which is deſcribed, from 
the pope, ſends ſeveral queſtions 


of an odd fort to the Pope, and 


receives his anſwers— is praiſed 
highly by the pope, and furniſhed 
with ſome arguments to cure his 


vanity — receives a power from 


the pope to erect a metropolitical 


ſee at York---and a model for the 


government of the Engliſh church 
introduces many rites unknown 


to the Britiſh churches, which 


probably occaſioned their averſion 
to the Roman miſſionaries 40 to 
51. Is ſollicitous to reduce the Bri- 
_ tiſh biſhops under the pope's ju- 


riſdiction, and to enlarge his own 
authority hut could not prevail 52. 


ſucceſs 


4 


of his baptizing ten thouſand con- 


verts in the river Swale on Chriſt- 
mas day fabulous — of his bap- 


 tizing at a miraculous fountain in 
Dorſetſhire, and of his being the 
founder of Ely monaſtery; refuted 


57. his death and character 58 to 


60. he is unjuſtly accuſed of get- 


ting the monks of Banchor to be' 


* maſſacred by the Engliſh 50 


* 
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peal | 
- Pope with an inhibition from the 
lord chief juſtice - is obliged to 
give up his deſign buys the ma- 
nor of Lambeth, and carries the 


3 


TyALDwin, biſhop of Worceſter; - 
ſuccedes RicHARD in the ſee of 
Canterbury — propoſes. building 
a a college at Hackington for ſecu- 
commiſſioned by 
pope UnBaN to purſue his model-- 
3s violently oppoſed by the con- 
vent — his allegations at Rome of 
no force againſt them is com- 
manded by pope URBAN to deſiſt 
purſues his undertaking and 


lar canons 


refuſes to anſwer to the monks ap- 
ſerves the agents of the 


materials thither to build a college 
397. 8. Requires GEoFRyY elected 


to the ſee of York, to be ordained 
and conſecrated by him, and to 
make profeſſion of canonical obe- 


dience to the church of Canter- 
| bury, which he refuſed - revives 
the difpute about the college at 


 Hackington 401. he gives up his 


truſt a8 primate to aſſiſt in the CX= 


oo 


Banchor, monks of, were brought _ 


up to learning as well as devotion 


27. put to the ſword by Epr- 


D 
ſucceſs with them 56. 7. the ſtory 


1 N. 
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FRIDE an Engliſh king 60. This 
laid to Aus rix's charge but un- 
juſtly — 60. 1; 4 


Bards, an inferior order to the Druids 


— their name whence derived 
their buſineſs — 2; 


BaRon1vs, cardinal, his conjecture 


about St. PETER, not a right one; 
5. His falſe account of the epiſ- 


tle from the council at Arles to 


the biſhop of Rome 15. is miſ- 


taken in his chronology of the 


king of Kent's converſion 43. His 


_ acknowledgment of the impoſtors 


in St. PETERS chair 186. He 
gives a terrible character of Hyx- 


RY the ſecond, but untruly, 3 58. 


Barons, they enter into a league 


againſt king Jonx for their laws 


and liberties — grant the king a 
little time to. conſider — meet at 
Stamford well armed and ac- 
coutred and joined by the princi- 
pal gentry — are ſent to by the 
king for their demands in writ- 


ing prepare for war and pre- 
tend a zeal for religion 43 6, re- 


flexions on their demands chooſe 
the lord Firz-WALTER their ge- 
neral get poſſeſſion of the city 
of London, and beſiege the king 
in the tower ſend circular let- 
ters to all the nobility to join in . 
the common cauſe — agree to 
meet the king, at Running Mea- 
dow near Staines, to adjuſt the diſ- 
pute the agreement made and 
executed in Magna Charta and 
the Foreſt Charter, which they all 
_ ſign——provoke the pope for en- 


deavouring to dethrone the. king 


＋ 


they make light of his injunc- 


tions, and are excommunicated by 
name. 4379. their excommu- 


nication 


576 1 D 
nication publiſhed except in Lon- 
don — ſeem to deſpiſe the king's 


preparations againſt them their 
towns and villages ravaged, and 
they themſelves almoſt reduced to 
obedience 439. They are thrown 


into deſpair, and ſend an offer of 


the crown and kingdom to the 


king of France for his ſon prince 
Lewis— their excommunication 
is repeated every Sunday — they 
receive LEWIS with great joy, and 


ſwear allegeance to him 442. They 
remonſtrate in a general aſſembly 


againſt the adminiſtration of HEN - 
RY the third in church and ſtate 


---(digeſt their complaints in thirty 


articles, and ſend them to the king 
458. They are determined to put 


a ſtop to the exactions from Rome 


on the eccleſiaſticks iſſue orders 
is deprived of his right to do this 


without the king to ſtop all who 


ſhould bring any bulls or man- 
dates from Rome — they juſtify 
their conduct — they ſhew the 
king that the income of the Ita- 
lian eccleſiaſticks exceeded the re- 


venues of the crown — they get 


his leave to appeal to a general 
council aſſembling at Lyons 
they drive the pope's nuncio out 
of the kingdom 461. A deputa- 


tion of them attend the general 


council at Lyons with a liſt of BY 85 
NaN Ts of the houſe of France, 
and a relation of EDwARD the 


their grievances under the papal 
yoke——wait a great while for an 
anſwer, ſend in a proteſtation and 
return home 460. meet in parlia- 
ment the ſpring following and di- 


_ geſt their grievances under fix ar- 
_ ticles—they reſolve to demand ſa- 


tisfaction from the pope in ſepa- 


rate letters from the king and Far- 


liament. 16 3: 


Bravrokr Hens, biſhop of Win- 
cheſter, oppoſes his nephew the 


duke of GLocesTER 442,” ſollicits 
the purple and the power of the 


legate, which he had been diſap- 


pointed of before, and "ſucceeds 
he returns into England and 
declares his commiſſion at the 
council board is prohibited by 
the king's proctor the exerciſe of 
the character of legate——promiſes 
not to do any thing in prejudice 


of the king's prerogative, or the 
rights and liberties of the people 
 ——proteſts that he would abſent 


himſelf when any difference be- 
tween the king and the pope was 


in debate — is admitted to take 
his place at the council board — 


is prevented from officiating on 


St. GxOROGE's day as prelate of the 
order of the garter — demands 


the reaſon of the council why he 


— is appointed legate for Ger- 
many and general of a cruſado 


againſt the hereticks in Bohemia 
p petitions the king and coun- 
cil for leave to publiſh it, to levy 
an army, and to appoint the of- 
ficers who were to command it 
his petitions granted on cer- 


tain conditions what thoſe con- 


ditions were 547. His death and | 


character 5 54. 


ſecond's queen, made biſhop! of 
Dunn 491 Sri r-3itf op 


BrckEr + Ole of Canterbury: 
recommended by archbiſhop/Txzo- 
arp for the great ſeal 347. An 
account of him in that office. 348. 
Was in Normandy with the king 
when archbiſhop THROBAL D died 
2351. Is ſent into England to 
| be Kerbe to the Primacy — 1s or- 


dained 


of | N D 
dained prieft after his election — . 
is conſecrated. by the biſhop of 


WINCUESTER, and ſome others 
ſends the great ſeal to the king 


without his conſent —— lays aſide 
his former air and addreſs, and 
alters his whole manner of living 


: mens the king he was de- 


ceived in him —obtains his leave 


to attend the ſynod of pope Alxx- 


AN DER at Tours ls. received 


there by the pope with great marks 
of eſteem —— ſecretly. reſigns his 


archbiſhoprick to him, and takes 


it back again at the hands of the 


r reaſons for this 3 52. 


"ogg to the ſee of Canterbury 


_ which were in lay hands claims 


the government of the tower and 


9 | caſtle of Rocheſter from the « crown | 
demands homage of the earl 


of CLARxE for the caſtle of Tun- 


bridge excommunicates the lord 
of the manor of Ayneford for 
_ ouſting the Rector whom the pri- 
mate had collated to the living 

is miſunderſtanding - with the 


_ Bis began from this accident 3 54. 
He deſires the court of Rome to 


canonize Axs EL —is cajoled by 


the addreſs and artifices of that 
court eſpouſes the cauſe of the 


clergy vigorouſly 355. aſſerts that | 
the clergy are triable only in the 


_ eccleſiaſtical court, and before the 


ſpiritual judges — oppoſes the 


king in this diſpute with great vio- 


_ Jence and indecency 3 56. 9 = 


to the king the immunities of th 


church and privileges of the — g 13 
a the king by this con- 


_ teſt 3 His haughtineſs bad 
"na ts of the nobility— 
refuſes to agree to the king's ar- 


_ ticles for redreſs of grievances, with- . 
F 


Vorſe by it with ;the 1 


8 - 327 


out a ſaving clauſe to the rights 
of the church and clergy pro- 
vogkes the king afreſh by this ob- 
ſtinacy —his ſpirit not overcome 
by the king's menaces till a le- 
gate from the pope adviſed him to 
£ comply 359. Is at the head of a 
: deputation to the king in order to 
conſent to the articles without the 
clauſe — repents his compliance 
and thinks himſelf obliged to re- 


tract his ſubmiſſion——enrages the 


king by it to a great degree, and 
is ſeverely threatened by him 
is entreated by ſome of the bi- 
ſhops and nobility to wait upon 
Is governed entirely by the ſee of 

Ro | Rome—infiſts upon the reſtitu- 
tion of ſome of the eſtates be- 


the king and make a public ac- 


knowledgment of his ſubmiſſion 


he goes w ith great reluctance, 


| and renews his promiſe to the king 
in the preſence, of many laymen 


and eccleſiaſticks 360. Swears he 


will neyer ſet his ſeal to the ar- 
Th: ticles agreed | upon, nor give any 
other conſent than what he had 
0 giyen accepts a copy of them 
from the king — ſees too well the 
5 conſequence of their being paſſed i 

A retires from court and ſuſ- 
| pends himſelf till he had an ab- 
. ſolution from the pope 363. Is 
 caſtin a trial before the lords at 
N orthampton ——1s convinced he 
ſhould loſe all the cauſes that 
ſhould be tried, and reſolves to 
plead no more is accuſed of 
two capital offences by the king's 
order — his anſwer to this accu- 
2 fation——promiſes to take further 
advice — conſults ſeveral of his 
brethren on this emergency, and 
is adviſed different ways 364. Re- 

ceives a meſſage from the king and 


ſends an anſwer —— appeals from 


his majeſty to the pope, and puts 
_ himſelf and his church under the 


.. Pope's mr caſe made 


$77 


„ 


— 
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ſent for by the king and refuſes aimed at by the king --- he goes 
"Ye to wait on him — furniſhes the to the pope with a copy of the 
F king with a pretence to bring other conſtitutions of Clarendon con- 
accuſations againſt him — is ac- feſſes that his election had not 
cuſed of perjury and high trea- been altogether canonical takes 
1 ſon— is convinced the king in- off his ring and delivers it to the 
. ttended his ruin, and confirmed pope as an act of reſignation, but 
N the more in his obſtinac y—36 5. is obliged by the pope to take it 
"His zeal for the intereſt of Rome back again 368. He is aſſured 
is his reigning paſſion——is waited of all the aſſiſtance at Rome which 
on and entreated by moſt of the the church could give him --- his 
| biſhops to ſubmit to the king—— relations are baniſhed, and his re- 
EE, | is not moved with this advice, and venues ſeized to the king's uſe --. 
x - . Vindicates the breach of his oath is exaſperated with the king's ſe- 
3 D goes to church and orders ſome vere proclamations againſt him-.. 
at - Particular verſes of the ſecond excommunicates all who adhered 
1 Pſfalm to be ſung goes with his to the conſtitutions of Clarendon 
croſs in his hand to the room in — excommunicates by name 
Which the king and the lords were ſome of the lords of the council, 
aſſembled without aſking teave--- and the king's principal miniſters 
= is reprimanded for it by ſome of the manner in which he be- 
the biſhops replies with indig- gan and conducted this diſpute 
nation and leaves the room is unpardonable — it is managed 
waited on by ſome of the biſhops after his flight on his ſide by writ- 
and expoſtulated with very freely  1ng—ſhews throwout all his epiſ- 
OO =——his anſwer 366. He is pro- tles a boiſterous and unruly tem- 
3 nounced by the biſhops guilty of per — ſends inſolent letters to the 
perjury is ſummoned to appear king 369. Endeavours to cor- 
before the Pope, to anfwer the rupt his ſubjects and draw them 
charge they laid againſt him from their allegeance, the clergy 
zs ſent to by the council to hear of his province particularly — is 
his feritence——difowns the autho- reproached by the biſhops for his 
. 1 rity of the court, and appeals unwarrantable practiſes —has the 
7 again to the pope is charged by advantage at Rome over his ene- 
I the lords with incurring the guilt mies — his reſtoration is applied 
1 .._ of treaſon——his reply — leaves for by the pope, and he is made 
the palace his perſon and re- legate 370. His Proceedings in- 
tinue ſecured by the King's pro- hüibited by the pope is exaſpe- 
clamation againſt any outrage — rated by it, and makes great com- 
deſires the king's PN and a plaints to the pope of the bribery 
paſſport to go abroad he did and covetouſneſs of his court 
not chuſe to wait the iſſue of a expreſſes his reſentment in moſt 
cConſultation, and made off in the extravagant terms—the pope ſtill 
night in diſguiſe under the name in his intereſt — has aſſürances 
of DrxREMAN 367. His obſtinate from him of his favour — is ad- 
humour and not the cauſe of Gov, viſed by his friends to make up 
at the bottom of this diſpute with the quarrel with the king, and to 
de ing = — . nn chiefly reſign the primacy 371. He is 
5 not 
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not inclined to take their advice 
- £loſes all the patience and tem- 


leave to excommunicate the king 
This controverſy with him the 


Per he had — applies to the pope 
to confirm his cenſures, and for 


chief ground of the French in- 
vaſion in Normandy—has no rea- 


— 


* +» 


- fon to boaſt of his ſucceſs againſt 


regard ſhewed him by the pope 


Land all the privileges of his 
wy N confirmed 372. He 


is offended with the biſhop of 


Lonpon's letter to the pope 


_ Lens him a bull of excommuni- 


cation, and writes to the dean and 
i Lee of London to acquaint them ; 
* it 373. He appears at an 


interview. of the kings of France 
and England to vindicate himſelf 
A by His addreſs to HEN- 


nv, and by his behaviour, to pro- 
miſe an accommodation — his 


Lene to the king of France 
his anſwer to Henry's propoſal 


bing who makes him a very ge- 


nerous offer, Which he does not 
d accept of - his reply to the king's 
_ inſiſting on a promiſe of obedience 
1 all of a 


Los | & = - 


— 


er is greatly ” 
aganed by the court of Rome 


N —ſet at Hberty by the pope to 


e king—his au- 


-*thority is renounced by the king, 


complains to the 


out coneluding any 
king is reconciled te him without 
any premiſe on his ſide, and the 

diſpute is ended is a ſtranger 


E X $79 


and all orders from him forbidden 
to be received—1s mortified at the 


coronation- of the prince by the 
archbrſhop of York— 377. He 

pope of the in- 
jury which had been done him 


by it —- threatens the king with 
an interdit — his vexatious and 
incurable obſtinac 
the king — has an extraordinary 


y weary out 
the king is preſent at another 


conference between the kings of 
France and England. -deſires 1 


Henxy would give him the kiſs 
of peace, which the king excuſed 
himſelf from 378. He inſiſts up- 


on it, the king would not give it, 
and the conference broke up with- 


to the Ppirit of his religion 379. 


_ He and his adherents are reſtored 


to Favour, and-to-all: they had for- 


eited<<tranſported with his ſuc- 


ceſs lets looſe his natural temper 


5 obſtinacy the ſole obſtacle —iſeritls Jetters of excommunica- 
1 'S a peace——is-exdaimed againſt tion againſt the archbiſhop of 
by the king of France and the no- Yotk, and the biſhops who had 
ility preſent is not moved by aſſiſted at the prinee's coronation 
it at all — proceeds to revenge — comes himſelf into England 
wich ex communication 374. He is commanded to abſolve the ſuſ- 
3 ſcarce clergy enough out of pended and excommunicated bi- 
tme cenſure to officiate in the king's fhops—defends the cenſures with 
chapel i füpponef and adviſed implaeability is complained of 
by the his return to Eng- by the injured prelates to the king 
Land conſented to by the king 355. in Normandy and aceuſed of be- 
Fle has another meeting with the ing a public incendiary, &c. is 


murdered in his cathedral his 
character 359 to 382, He is ca- 
nonized at Rome for a faint and 
B12 "martyr — performs more miracles 
8 at "is tomb than either CuRIs T 
or his apoſtles, according to the 
P Tad: 6 tomb ſaid to be vi- 


ſſited dy 85 as ai ana 
foot 386. 


Bros; 


thing the 


Bror, the hiſtorian, OE many 
miracles at the martyrdom. of St. 
» ALBAN 12. accuſes PELAG1vus with 


His opinion about calling in the 
- Saxons. 32. His reproach of the 
Britons unjuſt 39. His account 
of the anſwer given to AusTINx 
by the king of Kent 42. His ac- 
count of the maſſacre of the monks 


flexion on AusTIN 60. His quo- . 
tation from king Oswy 91. His 


He is deſired by pope SEROIUS to 
go to Rome to aſſiſt him in a con- 


troverſy he was engaged in—de- 
clines this honour, and did not go 


tranſlated by king ALFRED. 179. 


the ſixth, appointed protector of 
the realm 542. He is wrote to 


5 dien 2110 Fremunire 54. : 


bined: 270 WR of the . 
mon Pleas under RICHARD the ſe- 
| cond, a remarkable ſaying of his 
E | | again himſelf — is Eentenced to 
* * wy baniſhed on 3s 5 


= Bznxview abbot of Ws, 

0 brings Jonx, precentor of St. Pe- 
ter's at Rome to teach his monks 
church muſick 114. He founds 


vides a great and noble library 
A ' —recommends. BE DE to the bi- 
- ſhop of HExRHAM for deacon's or- 
ders—recommends him for prieſt's 8 


* a 
— 45 — he _ — — — -- 


8 re — s deſired by, the renn to 


character of biſhop AI DAN 72. 


128. He complains of the num- 
ber and abuſe of monaſteries— 
recommends enlarging the num- 
ber of biſhops and clergy 143. 
His death and character 144 to 
147. His eccleſiaſtical hiſtory i is 


B, AF 


ſend BR DE to Rome 144. 5. 


corrupting the Britiſh.churches 22. Brxkrr e bie af . 
= ter — refuſes. to admit archbiſhop 
_Meenam into his. dioceſe: on a 

metropolitical viſitation, and ap- 


pears on the frontiers Al men in 


441 LL. 


mY * * - 
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of Banchor, caſts an unjuſt re- BenTua 3 a pr rinceſs X OE rs mar- 


Ns. to ETHELBERT king of Kent, 
on e of having the free 
e of phos | into Sim 
_ theprinciples of her religion 
is aſſiſted in this by a Gallican 
8 whom ſhe brou ght over 
with her goes a great way in 


the king's converſion 37. The im- 


preſſions ſhe had made upon her 


huſband acknowledged by the 


pope in a letter 38. She is inſtru- 
id ee in eee U the hen 


BevronD duke of, unde; to Henzy Bigotry 90 che Ho, is emed * 


on ther own. heads . 434. 


* the pope on the ſtatutes of Pro- Binmus comes into England With 


the epiſcopal character by the a p- 
(probation of pope. Honors — 
lands in Weſſex, which being en n- 
.. tirely pagan, he is determined to 
begin his employment there — 


converts the king and the whole 


- ain ores. an epiſcopal: ſee 
founded for him at Dorcheſter 
near Oxford continues in it 
| reputably fourteen Years, and then 
Medi: ee 1 4 . 


the monaſtery of Farrow pro- Biſhops, aſſiſted i in 1 the great W 


of ſtate, in the county courts, and 
in the hundred courts 274. They 
promoted the papal uſurpation 
3 Rs Their e ele eve- 

hn 11 1845 1 


ry where by the monaſticks 340. 


They had no ſhare in Becker's 


rebellion were true to the king 
and the laws — aſſert the rights 
of the crown and reproach the un- 
Varrantable conduct of BxcxtT in 

ſeveral provincial letters — endea- 
vour to ſet the controverſy in a 
true light at Rome 370. Except 
ANSELM, BECKET and a few o- 
_  thers, they did not favour the en- 
croachments of the ſee of Rome. 

389. Their oppoſition to the ty- 

ranny and oppreſſion of pope A- 

- LEXANDER the fourth 469. They 
addreſs Henxy the fourth 5 85 


is the Lollards 523. 


N ſuccedes Ribes in the ſee 


of Lincoln 281. 


Da ap fond; * as 


ſays of hiſtorians 


Bona cardinal, his nts of the 
difference between the Gallican 
and Roman n liturgy || | 28. 9. 


e pope, ſends ths hut to 
3 vs archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
and a power to ordain biſhops in 
all convenient places 66. Writes 
to king Epwin and his queen, to 
exhort the former to embrace 


Chriſtianity, and to perſuade the 
aner not to um pep r to « the monks | 


| convert him 8 


Babe archbiſhop of Want 


. 


recommends ſuppreſſing pilgri- 
mages to Rome, mach in faſhion 44 


then in England 137. 


BoNNIFACE, the queen's brother, * 
elected to the ſee of Canterbury b 


HenRy the third in the room of 4 ji all the churches, and with the pall- 


ſupplies the vacant fees with wor- 


EpMuNnD, not confirmed by the 
Vor. I. 


** 


wx Ni IH: 


by CLEMENT the avant 


make way for WII RID. 


E X. i: 


pope fill two years afterwards 460. 


He holds a national council at | 


Merton, and another at Lambeth 


—— his decrees in prejudice of the 
prerogative complained of by 
Hexxy the third, and not con- 


firmed by pope URBAN. 470. His 
death and character 


474 


Boum acx the fourth dope; grants 


a bull to prohibit the clergy from 


giving an aid to the king without 


his conſent. 480. Writes to the 
king to. defiſt from the conqueſt 

of Scotland, and claims the ſove- 
reignty of it—puts a new biſhop 
of Worceſter into the poſſeſſion 
of the temporalities, as well as the 
ſpiritual juriſdiction —is ſucceded 
4582. 


Bosa, . biſhop of York before 
on writing hiſtory 13. what he 


147. - 


it was metropolitical 107. He is 
turned out of his biſhoprick to 
118. 


Bor ReUIER biſhop of Ely, ſuccedes 
_ Kemye in the ſee of Canterbury, 
and is promoted afterwards to the 


purple — holds a viſitation, and 


makes ſeveral regulations of no 
moment 


386 


1 


Drang biſhop of Wells, he: 
cedes ErLs1N in the ſee of Canter- 
_ bury — Falſe character of him by 


= 'TYS 7. 


BRIGHT WAL p, e Turo⸗ 
vox in the ſee of Canterbury, but 
unwillingly goes to Rome 


conſecrated in his return in France 


E brings letters from the pope to 
the king and biſhops of England 


inveſted with the primacy of 


FE ay 


18 Caxurr, acknowledged king of Eng- 
land on the death of EpMunp--- _ 


584 E N D 


Ge univerſity; not . 8 bins of the Wen * c 


by S1GIBERT as ſome hiſtorians | 
ſay; nor does it want ſuch tra- 
dittionary antiquity to ſ upport its - 


* GOP 77. 


CaupRN the hiſtorian, bis opinion 
of the Picts 3o. 


Canon law introduced in England | | 
| .. ., the whole kingdom in the king's 
. abſence was under” the Pn 


335. 


Canons at the council of Tours . 


at the council of Weſtminſter 3 14. 


at the council of Calcuith I 64. bee 
e Council. | 


CANTILUPE biſhop of Worceſter, his 
| ſpeech about pluralities at a coun- 


cil held under cardinal Orno 455. 


marries EMMA the widow of E- 
' THELRED — grants a charter to 
the archbiſhop and church of Can- 

terbury——pretends great regard 


to the church 227. Makes a law 


againſt ſorceries and enchantments 

and idolatry 
corruptions which occaſioned theſe 
laws 228. He is greatly reformed 


and goes to Rome— his conduct. 
there 229. 30. The courſe of his 
government much mended at his 
return, a ridiculous ſtory of him 
229. his death and character 230. 


perſuaded by Epwin to turn Chriſ- 


| tian, and killed ſoon after in battle 


71. 


reflexions on the - 


E 5 X. 
* % — 


ons, lays aſide his * 


A eee x to Rome * dies 


. 


ET: pope, Nee a bulls 


. granted toBAaLpwin forthe college 
at Hackington — pretends that 


of the holy benen 010 404. 


art the council of Cloveſhoo 149. Seiendes abbot of SOMERS. the. 
ſired by the king of the Picts to 
inform them of the catholic man- 


| | ner of obſerving Eaſter and the 
Canterbury, an archbiſhop of i it elect- 65 


ed by the pope's legate, contrary 
UP 


eccleſiaſtical tonſure ſends a let- 


ter to this purpoſe which gives en- 
5 tire ſatisfaction — "ny 4. 


Ceremonies, a F in 1 oc- 
caſion mutual wrangling and con- 
tentions, and ended in a general 
change of the eccleſiaſtical polity 
firſt eſtabliſned this difference 
_ owing to the goſpel's being planted 
by men of Aalen chuchent . 


nan a Northatinbizan, nrieſt, recal 
led by king Oswv os the mid- 
land counties, where he was teach- 
ing the goſpel with great } ſucces, 
to accompany S1GIBERT king of 
1 the Eaſt- Saxons — 


— preached in 
Middleſex and Eſſex with great di- 


ligence, and in three years time 
7 converted all the Eaſt-Saxons 
made a viſit to biſhop FMA his 
dioceſan to report his ſucceſs and 
take new directions conſecrated 


1 ee e ee 
CaxpuAlp king of the Eaſt-Angles, 


ons, in conſideration of his zeal 


and good conduct returns to 
his charge and his ſee at London, 


from which MxzLLITrus had been 
1 


1 * 


Ne 


1 


driven forty years 7 forms 


and finiſhes the church of the Eaſt- 


Saxons - ordains prieſts and 
deacons to. aſſiſt in baptizing the 


people and preaching the goſpel— | 


D 


builds ſeveral churches, and begins 


a__ monaſtery. at Tilbury, on the 
Thames 79. He is inen at 


the ſynod of What 880 "Oi OP 
' Cuap, brother io the bia gb 10 


DON, a Scot. from Ireland, is elect- 
ed to the ſee of N orthumberland— 
went into Kent to be, conſecrated 
by the archbiſhop, who. Was dead 
before he got thither is conſe- 


crated by the biſhop of WINE 


His character 96, 


He is repri- 
| manded by THEoDoRE; for uſurp- 
ing the right, of WIITRIp, and 
for being conſecrated by the biſhop 
of WINcHESTER his modeſt 
anſwer reconſecrated by; the 


E r XC WE: 
1 : 7 


who were accuſed | 


50s. 


54%; he ſummons a provincial ty- 


nod to Sewing againſt hereticks 


F731 


Ther Proceeding. 8 
nod 543. Ele bas a; menacing 
haughty letter from the pope about 


the ſtatute of Premunice——the 
reaſon of the pope's diſpleaſure 


againſt him moves in convoca- 


tion for annulling all papal ex- 


emptions — 
againſt admitting the bilhop, of 
Widonxsxxx ag legate a latere 
from the pope 544. He is uneaſy 


under the pope's diſpleaſure, and 


| ſends an excuſe to Rome—is ſuſ- 


pended from the exerciſe of his 


archbiſhop— retires. quietly, to his 


monaſtery—— 1s recommended by 
the archbiſhop to the ſce of Lich- 
field, and is drann o out again from 


his monaſtery 7 


0 the orcat,. 1 — 1 4 


the difference between the Galli- 


can and Roman liturgy 28. He 


affirms that his father PEPIN in- 


troduced the Roman way of ſing- 


F ing into the Gallican urch. 35. 


CnicnfLET "How. X. gt. ns f 


elected to the ſee of Canterbury 


in the room of ARUNDEL. 534. 
His artful ſpeech. to divert .the 


_ king from ſeizing the revenyes.of 
the church 535. His zeal againſt 
the Lollards revives. their perſecu- 


tion cauſes two prieſts tobe 


brought before Ins neee 
1 I. 


* 
: 
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legatine power-——appcals to, the 


next general council, and the tri- 


bunal of heaven reprimanded 
ſeyerely by the pope for one of his 


expr ellionscommanded to do 


his utmoſt to get the ſtatutes of 


; Proviſors and Prem unire to be re- 
pealed 


N — commanded not to act up- 
on the authority of the ſtatutes 


dee is greatly. terrified, at the 
is reſtored to his 


i bollicited for by ſeve- ; 
ral biſhops and the univerſity 


favour— 


of Oxford -. is called by them 


34 makes an humble 


Sabmiſſion. and promiſes to do 


his utmoſt to get the ſtatutes 


repealed — 54 5 He goes to the 
houſe of commons and makes an 


harangue there on the pope's, ſur 2 


remacy with ſeeming zealrorhns 


Thetorick does not convince them, 


of. hereſy—— 7 
releaſes. Hem. on. their ſubmiſſion 


7 adviſes the. king 


named in the pope's 


letter after the archbiſhop of Yorr- 


the. golden candleſtick of Eng- 
ta 
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- butbis purgation. with. the pope i 4 
addrefied: fer to the-king by that N 
a 540. He is diſguſted at an 1 


Ly 


K. 


5 86 11 D 
| unprecedented ſtretch of the pope” s CiemenT IV. pope, ſuccedes GR- 


ſupremacy deſires the convo- 


cation to deliberate about a re- 
medy — oppoſes the title of the 
archbiſhop of Roan to the ſee of 


Ely cites his agents to appear, 
und ſuſpends them for contumacy 
holds a provincial ſynod for 


the defence of the eccleſiaſtical j ju- 
riſdiction 3 5 1. He is worn out with 
age and infirmities, and writes to 
the pope for leave to reſign his 
ſee, and to recommend a ſucceſ- 
ſor - the good ſpirit and good ſenſe 
of this applauded— his death and 
character 382. 8 


CMI E RI king of France con- 
cludes a marriage for his niece 
BrRTRHA with the king of Kent— 

not miſtaken in his conjectures 

| that ſhe might convert him 37. 


Chriſtianity, when firſt introduced 5 
into Britain 5 5. | 


Church, ſome reflexions on the ſlate 
of it in the ſeventh century 124 
to 129. Some obſervations on the 
tate of it, as to the maintenance 

and revenues of the clergy 174.5. 

It acquired eſtates never after- 

wards alienable to the prejudice 

of the ſtate, which occaſions the 


ſtatute of Mortmain 477. 


Churchmen, td from the offices 
of chancellour, OY and pri- 


vy ſeal, and why 755. 


Church tributs; what was anciently 


fo called * 187 


crab earl of; Wunden * Bz c- 


KET to do homage to him for the 
caſtle of Tunbridge, and denies 


his claim e 


_ GoRy the eighth in the papa] 
ng I dings ces n after 


3958. 


cri V. pope eg BK. 


FACE the fourth in the Papacy --- 
abſolves the king from his oath--- 


bribed to it by a ſervice of gold 


plate 483. He annulls the cleftion 
of Conan to the ſee of Canter- 
bury, and tranſlates RrvnoLDs 


biſhop of Worceſter—gives him 


many extraordinary privileges for 
his money 490. He ſets aſide the 


nomination of the monks of Dur- 
ham, and makes BEAU MON bi- 


ſhop, to whom he gives the tempo- 
ralities makes Ass ER his legate 


biſhop of Wincheſter --- promotes 


ORLETON to the Tee of Hereford 


againſt the- king's carneſt entrea- 


ties 492. He reſerves the diſpoſal 
of the ſee of Exeter to himſelf by 
a proviſion — is enraged with 


archbiſhop ReynoLDs for filling 


it up in deſpight of this proviſion | 


—— reproaches and threatens the 


archbiſhop ſeverely and haſtens 


his death — confirms and conſe- 
crates MeemHam in his room 
_ conſents to the king's nomination 


of STRATFORD to ſuccede Mxp- 
HAM, and tranſlate ORLETON to 
Wincheſter againſt the king's will 
495. 6. He writes to the king to 
withdraw the 3 againſt 
his proviſions? * For. 


Clergy, a al wa they _ 


provided for at firſt 173 to 175. 


the ſenſe of the church of England 


relating to their marriage 201. 
Their firſt legal proviſion a per- 
ſonal tithe or charge on every 
houſe-keeper 187. Their celibacy, 
reflexions on it—thoſe of the pro- 

vince - 


- 


+ NI D 


X. 587 


vince of York canuſtratel againſt CognAM dean of Saliſbury, elected 


it thoſe of Canterbury took the 
liberty of marrying againſt the ca- 
nons 301. A canon relating to 


their celibacy—the zeal of Hoxo- 
xrus's legate defeated by his own 
incontinence 315. 16. Another 
canon enforcing it under archbi- 
ſhop CokzRI—diſpenſed with by 
king HENRY the firſt—reflexions 
on this ſubject 317. They are 
under a neceſſity of becoming par- 
ties in the uſurpa 
of Rome 389. They complain of 


tions of the court 


the proceedings of the pope's le- 


gate, and appeal to Innocent for 


redreſs but in vain 433. Their 
bigotry returned upon their own 
called to parliament and convoca- 
tion 479. thought it a grievance 


to be ſummoned to parliament, 
and got all their grants to be made 


| Cuurron, « carries a mis to the Communion i 1n one kind, when = 
began firſt in n 1 


Cladiins, AY of, the. | canons 72211. 
Paſſed there 


in convocation — apply to the pope 
for a bull to prohibit their ſubſi- 
dies to the king without his con- 
ſent refuſe to contribute any 
thing to the king thro a pretended - 
fear of this bull their ſtores 
ſealed up by the king's order 480. 
the difference accommodated and 
a fifth of their revenues granted--- - 
their charter confirmed, and addi- 
tions made to it by the 
_ Juſtify giving him a ſubſidy with- 
cout the pope's conſent 482. Some | 
of them accuſed in convocation of Communion Sd A ak an ac- 
hereſy they recant, or are ſent 
to priſon eee 548. 


fynod at Lambeth, to forbid their 
pronouncing a ſentence 1 
e B + 


; x 


by the chapter to the ſee of Can- 
terbury, on the death of WI X- 


CHELSEA — his election ſet aſide 


1 the ee at the 5 OY; 8 * 


2 a 
8 the pagan high: prieſt 3 in the 


kingdom of Northumberland 


his anſwer to the king in the ſtile 
of a good courtier about changing 
his religion 69. He declares for 
Chriſtianity, and adviſes the Pa- 
gan temple and altars to be ſet on 


fire 70. He is one of the ' moſt 


forward to ſhew his zeal 1 in their | 
deſtruction - 57 455 * 


cn n Scotch monk, 1 
Fix Ax in the ſee of Holy- iſland 86. 
Commanded by Oswy to declare 

the original of the rite he followed 
as to the Eaſter feſtival — his an- 
ſwer perſiſts in appealing to St. 
Jonx and CoLumsa 
up his biſhoprick in diſguſt, and 

8 retires into ei 


throws 


e Py dterrerta the „ 
Picts, founds the monaſtery of 


Huy, called Iona, and eſtabliſhed 
"000 W 20 58 Iriſh church 8 v5 


king—they Ginn , Canons relating 1 to it 
* | —reflexions on them 472. 3. 


Ee eee, that Want church i is 


_ duly eſtabliſhed > i BG. 


508. Conſtance council af an actin 


nary declaration „ $3 7: 


149. Conrraxrms, the kult nile 
emperor 


"00 to . 


— — 
* ——_—_—_— I. > — 
2 CN hh PS ot 


588. 1 Na Dc 


* 


emperor born and proclaimed in 
Britain 9. He writes to AR Tus 
about his 1 deſign in 


dhe council ob. dice t 4 


CantrANTIVS, complied 5 5 che 


emperor's edicts in pulling down 


the Britiſh churches 12. He gave 


them the liberty. of their religion 


and protected them from abuſe--- 
a remarkable paſſage concerning 
him 13. 
. tranquillity of Britain on his be- 


He takes care of the 


ing made emperor, before all other 


things, and ſecures full liberty to 
the Chriſtians. He did all he could 


to ſecure the ſucceſſion of the em- 
pire to his 3 06 Ol I 


Conteſt between the houſes 4 Vork 
and Lancaſter, fatal to religion and 
learning 560 — 
effects and ſtrange turns of faction 
in a ſtate —- Reflexions on it 10 5. 


Tccajolled by that court to take 


——ſhews the cruel 


Contr evenly about Eaſter and has ec- 
cleſiaſtical tonſure 


of great 


conſequence to the Roman miſ- 


caſions an unjuſtifiable contention 


— firſt agitated in Northumber- 


land in the reign of Oswy 86. 7. 


It employed a great. part of the 


_ ſeventh mans & in England 7 


Converſion of. the Saxons, the occa- 


ſion of it 37. The perſons to whom 
it was owing 389. Thoſe which 
are ſuddenly made without in- 


ſtruction, on no grounds of rea- 


ſon, on no principle but faſhion 
or enthuſiaſm, no honour to any 
religion, and bidom laſt 70. 


Convocation what the laws — 


made a part of it 479. held at 


London — proceedings in it — ſe- 


* * 


4 
W 


veral clergy accuſed in it of hereſy 


E | W X. 1 


548. Another convocation the 
next year, their proceedings 549, 
Refuſe to contribute towards the 
expence of delegates to the coun- 

eib of Ferrara, being moſt of them 
for the council of Baſil---paſs a ca- 
non that none but graduates in the 
univerſities {liould- be capable of 
| benefices — provide- remedies. for 


the defence of the ecdeſiaſtigal;ju- 
riſdiction — petition againſt the 


Writ of W but could. Not 
re DH 55 el W 


Conmu. archbiſhop, A a 


in the. ſee of Canterbury goes to 
Rome for his pall and returns to 


England 313. prevailed on by the 


: 2 to ſummon a coun- 


cil at Weſtminſter to the prejudice 


of his ſee and: the aan. of the 
church 314. goes to Rome to re- 
monſtrate againſt this uſurpation 


the character of legate upon-him- 


ſelf . a ſnare of fatal conſequence : 


to the church of - England ---- did 


ſionaries and the holy ſee real 
grounds and reaſons of it oc- 


not penetrate irffo this conſequence 


— returns home and calls a coun- 

cil at Weſtminſter 316. changes the 
uſual ſtile of councils calls an- 
- other council in September follow- 
ing, and furmons the married 


- clergy — 


— recommends it to the 


king to puniſh thoſe who diſobeyed 


the canon ordaining celibacy 317. 


0 His death and character 3²³. 4: 


Cornwall oath ok retained the 
_ Chriſtian faith after the Saxon per- 
ſecution no Chriſtians left any 
where elſe in Britain except in 
Wales, till the converſion of the 


Saxons 3 5. Its inhabitants ad- 


Britiſh church 5190: Jap 


Coun- 


Council of Ariminium, proceedings 
at it in favour of Arianiſm 21. 
embraced by the Britiſh churches 


Cy of Arles, paſs canons by 
their own authority, wn the 
E ins * 16. 


7} 


their inſtructions what to 
; A in it the pope would 
have evaded it is ordered to 
be opened hy cardinal JULIAN WO 
5} was to preſide in it meets and 
is attempted to be diſſolved by the 


po 549. A quarrel! vet 1 ; 
PE | ey - doctrine of CurisT, as it was ex- 


the council and the pope: 
paſs ſeveral decrees and cite the 


£0 -- 


- pope to appear before them - 


-- ſuſpend the pope till he ſhould ap- 
pear to make his defence 4--: ſome 
of the members remove the coun- 
— cil to Terran and the reſt remain 
at I ſchiſm between the 
cCouncils they depoſe the pope 
at Baill and den n in his 
— room m | Ab 5 "I £3 sf 


Ci of Cilcuith, * what pur- 


poſe it was held 153: the cations. 


3 at that * 164. reflex- . 
ions on hem eq 6. 


ck ea Wage 


it in favour of themonks 211. 12. 


Council at Clarendon under HET GREGORY the ninth—the canons 
and proceedings of it 455.6. Un- 
der OTToB0N a legate—the ca- 

nons paſſed in it reflexions upon 
ſome of them 471 to 474. Un- 


| | 9 ? 
Council of b * that n 


the ende ne en paſ- 
n 1 . H _ | 


Council at Gehe, me canons 
. 1 


at Rome which had laſted fifty 
dae ir clown three popes WhO 
Vox. I. 


22. 


ʒ‚„‚„ a 


had aſſumed the dignity all at one 
time, and chooſe another decree a- 
gainſt WIckLIr E' hereſy--declare 
that the ſafe conduct given to he- 
reticks by princes, was no bar to 
the —— n $37, 


Council of Fenda a Tehiſm beten he 
that and the council of Bafil—— 


il at 9 eee ca | 
; 1 ropreſent the Engliſh church at 


condemn each other - chooſe Ni- 
CHOLAS the fifth in the room of 
Eoonxlus—is owned by the king 


of England, in preference to that 
of . 4 ib 


Council of Hatfield, 3 emns 92 


hereſy of the Monothelites—eſta- 
bliſhes the Engliſh church on the 


_ plained by the firſt. general coun- 
Xs e 113. 14. 


Council at t Lambeth wk archb. 


7 Frcknan—the canons of it 
Js — on them 478. 


Counel of London in the. reign of 


WIXLIaA the firſt the proceed- 


en e 264. 


Council at . ier archbi- 


ſhop THrxoBALD—proceedings in 


it 338. Under the biſhop of Tus- 

' CULUM the pope's legate—a re- 

a | fignation of the crown made at 
it by king Joan, and proteſted 
againſt by the archbiſhop 43. 2. 
Under cardinal Orno legate of 


der archbiſhopWINcRELSEA to en- 


quire into the behaviour of the 


knights templars — Eentenced to 


8 cr r 487. 
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Council at Lyons under pope Ixxo- 
CENT the fourth, the proceedings 
at it 2. 4 462. 


Ge of Nice when convened — 


ſome canons paſſed relating to the 


polity of the church 16 to 20. 


Council at Northampton under HeN- 


RY the ſecond, at which ſeveral 
ſuits were commenced againſt 


Becket, and he was capitally ac- 


:o0led-- 5 133 


Cana at Oxford alias HENRV the 


ſecond to enquire into the tenets 


of ſome German hereticks in Eng- 
land—the council turn them over 
to the ſecular power 348. 9. Un- 


der archbiſhop LANG rothe ca- 
nons paſſed at it 446. Under 


Ak UN DEL, its conſtitutions 525. 


Council at Reading under archbiſhop 


Prcknau— the canons paſſed at 
it e 


Council at Rheims under pope Ca- 
LIXTUs — his proceedings in it 
309. 10. Under pope Eucentvs, 


the Proven gages Ss OD 7 337. 


Colntil at Rome, under pope Ae A- 


uo againſt the Monothelites 108. 
Under pope ALEXANDER to ſup- 
| preſs hereſy—the purport of ſome 


of the canons—reflexions on them 


391. Under Innocent the third, 
called the fourth lateran council 


called contrary to the practice 
of the ancient church for above a 


thouſand years the inſolent pro- 


ceedings of the pope at this coun- 
.. Henry of Blois the pope's legate 


eil — the moſt important canons 
of 1 BG ä 


Council at Tours under pope Ar Ex- 
ANDER—the canons of it 352. 


Council at Twyford depoſe TRUxM. 
BERT, and elect Curn BERT 3 5 
of Hexham in his room 115. 


Council at Weſtminſter, and proceed- 
ings in it meet with great op- 
poſition from the clergy 298. An- 

other council, its tranſactions 304. 

Under Joan de CREMA the pope's 

legate the canons of it re- 
flexions on them 314. 15. Under 
archbiſhop CoR BEL 316. The con- 
ſtitutions of it the ſtile of coun. 

cils changed in it — the canons of 
it of no effect 317. Under the 
biſhop of Os r IA the pope's legate 

A the decreeing power aſeribed 
ſolely to the pope, contrary to all 

other Engliſh councils — a canon 

paſſed at it full of tenderneſs to 
the clergy 323. Under HENRV the 


- ſecond for redreſs of grievances 
from eccleſiaſticxs the articles 


agreed at that council 3 59. Under 


fil archbiſhop RicHARD —— the ca- | 
nons of it —— proxies ſent to it 

from the archbiſhop of Yoxs, to 
claim his privilege of carrying the 


croſs in the province of Canter- 
| bury, and a juriſdiction over ſome 
biſhopricks 387. Under archbi- 
ſhop HUBERT prohibited by the 
lord chief juſtice the new ca- 
nons paſſed at it the eſtabliſh- 
ment of vicarages by it 414. Un- 
der archbiſhop LAN ro to conſi- 
: der of a propoſal from Rome 446.7. 


Council at Wincheſter, why called, 
and how conducted 210. Under 
WiLLtiam the firſt, the acts of it 
265. Requires the biſhops to ap- 
point archdeacons 275. Under 


and biſhop of Wwe 
- ceedings at it 327. 8. Another 


council held by him there --- pro- 


_ ceedings at this council 33 1. 2. 
CouRTNEY, 


LEE ES = 


COURTNEY, ſuccedes SupBuRY in 175. They are er driven out 
the ſee of Canterbury — holds a of the kingdom 234. 

1 ſynod in London to examine the | 
opinions held by W1CKLIFFE 509. Decay of learning and religion in 
Calls a convocation to Oxford to 9 556. 

_ grant the king a ſubſidy, and 
- makes it a provincial council with- Drus pep, archbiſhop of Canter 9 

out a ſeparate mandate 510. bury, ſucceded Honor rus in that = 

_ proteſts againſt the conditions on ſee was not eſteemed primate | 
Which the parliament granted a of all eee 9 3. . 
Lat ſubſidy to the king ——obliges the ; | ll | 
_ parliament to diſannull it—writes DINOTH abbot of Babe” b rea- 2 


to the king to diſſuade him from ſons why the Britons ought not | 
demanding a ſecond ſubſidy —— to r to Aus rIx and the pope ; 
and to ſeveral of his miniſters— e 6. 
Calls the convocation for it but . 
would not appear 512. Com- Diſpute: in athe chapter of Vork about N 
plained againſt in parliament and the election of an archbiſhop 330. 4 
makes his ſubmiſſion ——viſits the In the chapter of Canterbury about 

dioceſe of Lincoln, and excom- the election of a primate in the 

mumcates great numbers of Wicx - room of BECKER 384. 5. Between 

_  L1eee's followers, now called Lol- the biſhop of SAL Is BURY and the N 
luards 51 5: 208 Rat _ charac monks of Malmſbury, which oc- | 2 
gi 1 5 16. TX © eafions a letter from the arch- "4 

Ve. IO biſhop of CanTezxzury to the 
I Neha on the une pope 392. In the chapter of Can- 
nj and the miſchlefs of! it 104. 3. terbury about the election of a 

primate 396. Between the arch- 1 

Corhzxx ar, elected biſhop of Hex- biſhop and the convent of Canter- | 
ham in the room of TrumBzrT © bury about building a. collegt at 
depoſed —— prevailed on with Fackington 401. About the col- 


great difficulty to be a biſhop + — lege at Lambeth- ropoſed 

refuſes Hexham and accepts of to be accommodated = arch- 1 
Foly-iſland 115. 16—reſigns his biſhop HuBzxT —— rejected by F 
biſhoprick and dies 118. His corpſe the monks 407. About an election | j 
5 removed by ALDH UN to ARA to the ſee of Canterbury between 


219. thekingand the convent——car- 
- ried to Rome, and the right of 
Seren biſhop e of Hereford fac election decreed to be in the chap- 
| cedes NoTHELMvs 1 in the yy YI ter the king and the convent 
* 4 1 kl 1 + + _ both defeated by the. pope, and the 
, ddaiſpute determined by naming an | 
x5 D LD. 09. Deol j 5 e himſelf we DT, 
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592 IX Na Dr 
DivMa, à Northumbrian prieſt, 


conſecrated. by FiNAn firſt biſhop 


of the Mercians— the ſeat of his 
biſhoprick fixed at Lichfield in 


the reign of WULPHER 81. 


Doctrine of relicks opened -a Way to 
3 infinite a ada 155. & 


Des cheſter near - Oxford, the ſee of it 


transferred to Lincoln 2 12 


| Druids, the krettion of al affairs 3 in 


Britain committed to them their 


name whence derived 1. All diffe- 
rences arbitrated by them their 


ff cud a ſort of high pe- RAVE 1 


5 2. . Their principles of re- 
ot POR 3. f 1 3 ; 


Donn 11S archbiſhop of Landaff, | 


makes DANIEL biſhop, of Bangor .. 


he — his juriſdiction not known now 
D preſides over two great , 
and has a thouſand: chars. 


Duxsrax, Ane into che court 
of ATHELSTAN, and baniſhed 
fbr a ſuſpicion of magick 188. is 
recalled by the intereſt of arch- 
biſhop Opo, and is again baniſh- 


ed- 


and favourite of king EpR ED 


uſes his intereſt for the monks --- - 
huis merit magnified by them very 
much 192. Is baniſhed a third 

time and "oa reafons for it 194. 


Engages in. the rebellion. againſt 
king Epwõẽ˖ v is recalled by the 


uſurper Epca,' and made biſhop | 
of Worceſter ':196. made biſhop -- 
of 5 8 and retains his for- 


Eji a 


mer ſee 196. Is made archbi- 


ſhop of Canterbury j in the room 


of BR1GHTHELM, whom he turn- 
ed out 198. He goes to Rome for 
his pall—undertakes to force the 
cCanons and ſecular. clergy. to for- 

fake their wives and turn monks 
( tazkes care to fill the vacant 
ſees with proper men—— enjoins | 


it the king as part of his penance 


to cad the ee clergy tom 
Ms into their room, 199. He ; engages 
Oswalp biſhop of Worceſter, and 
- ETHELWALD! biſhop of Wincheſ- 
ter in his deſign the king's fa- 
vour confined to them and Dox- 
STAN, by his management 201, 
He did not, or could not, diſpoſ- 
ſeſs the canons of his own cathe- 
_.. dral--- He calls a council in which 


king Ep AR makes a famous 
ſpeech 202. He could never get 
the monks introduced into the 


Northern monaſteries 206. He 


maintains the dignity and autho- 
rity of his character admeniſhes 


a nobleman to diſengage himſelf 


from an inceſtuous marriage, and 
on refuſal excommunicates him 


commanded by the king to take 


off the cenſure --- takes no notice 
goes into the monaſtery of 
Fleury in France, and becomes a 
Zealous monk 189. Is again re- 
called and made abbot of Glaſſon- 
bury 190. Is made the confeſſor 


of this command, or quiets the 


king diſregards an order from 
he pope to this purpoſe and makes 


A reſolute anſwer . ſoftened by the 


earl's ſubmiſſion, and gives him 


abſolution 208 to 210. his ma- 


nagement at the council of Win- 
cheſter, and at the council of Calne 


210 to 212, He crowns, ETREL- 
RED, but unwillingly ---- is pre- 
tended to have propheſied about 
the crown 213. his death and cha- 


racter 215. 16. Ile is buried at 


Canterbury his bones dug up in 


the ſinteenth century to confute a 


N on 
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ws { FR. 


| Eammpy, Gat pas end to be hi 
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report of their N ſtolen and 
depoſited at Glafſonbury—the ab- 
bot's 5 con- 


393 
on is e rag the 3 g 
conduct about it ah 


_ 2 zn 1 0 197 167. Eccleſiaſtical ins Ade the 
KA 5 peace of the church, and in what 
E manner 92. 

8 Anand weomas sad tohga 


IL his father in the kingdom of 
Kent, and, marries his wido w 
N his ſubjects leave to reſtore 

_..Poganalin 63. He is conyerted;by 
{;:a ridiculous tale of archbiſhop 

We ene , Jusrus and 
Mare lying 165. 


EAdnz Ap . of; — | 


2 forced from his ſee, and made ab- 
bot l Nppan, ee he 4 107. 8. 
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ſhop of St. Andrews 311. elected 
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TT 8 Erukröxkr Beekndicks, trons 3 of 


crimes ſcarcely puniſhed at all, or 
very lightly, a great grievance— 


5 abenn an hundred murders com- 


224 mitted by them in a feœ years 
are ordered to be puniſhed by Hax - 
RY the ſecond - aſſerted byBe CKET 
to be puniſhable only by the-eccles 
ſiaſtical law 356. They are left, 
at the will of the . and op- 
* ones: Accor dingly/ 777) * 


e biſhop of Sync in 
Lincolnſhire | 1208. 
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by the clergy and people with the Epc: 8 to rea Rus wi 4 at 


king of. Scotland's conſent - re- 
fuſes to receive the paſtoral ſtaff 
from the king, and is obliged to 
return back to his convent with- 
out conſecration 1 3* 12. 


Ls 13 y Pr in * 


ſee of Canterbury 233. He re- 
tires from his biſhoprick—his dio- 
ceſe governed, by | SEWARD conſe- 


crated biſhop for that purpoſe . | 


returns to his dioceſe at wann, 98 
D death 234. diese 238. 


Ear TA, made 1 of Hel- iland 
22555 He. is reed to and 


Eccleſiaſtical 1 eſtabliſhed 3 in 


the head of a rebellion againſt him 


A divides the kingdom with him 
7 195. He recalls Duxs TAN and 
makes him biſhop of Worceſter 
E ſoon after biſhop of London, 


| and | allows | him to retain his for- 


monarchy at the death of Epwy 


E turns BRIGHTHELM out of the 
ſee of Canterbury, and makes Dux- 


monaſteries and repairs many more 


198. He makes a ſpeech at a coun- 


cil convened by DunsTAN——the 


esch recited reflexions on it 


203. 4. His character raiſed 
+" by the- monks 205.: What 
was ſaid of him by CanuTzi206, 
| His eccleſiaſtical laws 206. 7. Ca- 


What manner—reflexions on. that nons publiſhed in his my 1 0 8. 


l Eecfaltial liberty, 9 (Foe in 


four articles by Hrunx the ſecond 


I ad the pope's EA” — reflexions - 


Vo. I. 


vii his We 4 ——_—_— 210, 


8 a e lady, * 
ter of earl GopwyN, married to 
EpwaARð the confeſſor, never uſed 


ee eee — 


srAN primate He founds forty 
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by him as a wife parted from 
him — plundered by him re- 
turned to him——her ſolemn de- 


claration of „ K been en- 
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IE . by him 
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| gs any good in his 
ſtation — His death and character 
458. 9. He is canonized by dhe 
council of Lyons a few years aſter 


5 459. 


Er DILRED recovers the TRE 1 of EpRR brother of EpMuND; ſuccedes 


Mercia — makes EbrLwINE bi- 
ſbop of Sydnaceſter 108. He car- 
ries a great army into Kent, plun- 
ders and demoliſhes churches and 
- monaſteries=—ſacks and exakanes 
the 7 oÞ rA 112. 


Peay, fuceedechiobrotherArT 421 
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aan eer 0 England which "4 


North of Watling-ſtreet to the 


Danes 188. 1s aſſaſſinated 1 in the 


* of all his court 1 9 r. 


EpxuxD ſon of ETHELRED PAR 


him in the throne; to the prejudice 
of his two ſons f | nes Nl 
thumberland W cn 
ſends his chancellour to reduce 
them to obedience ſeizes Wol- 
srA archbiſhop of Vork, and 
ae him priſoner — grants iſe. 
veral privileges to the 1 
of Croyland —makes his chancel- 
lour the firſt abbot—makes'Dox- 
STAN his confeſſor and favourite 
receives diſcipline at his hands 
—— undertakes to rebuild Glaſſon- 
| bury church and monaſtery — 
ay Vet and Ander 191 1.2. 
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-: him*m the throne — a bold and 

warlike prince -aſſaſſmated in the 

cry ming year of his reign by rhe oon⸗ 
trivance of ig brother! in le _ 
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Down | wp ho a pm 
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Ewan fon of Anf ſucce es 
him in the throne——fights the 
Danes at Devil's dike, and puts an 
end to the rebellion — the ſtory of 
huis being threatened by the Pope 
ſical accident made biſhop of Dur- with ecm, t 
ham — his unwillingneſs to ac- "IM 4. His death 166. 1 
cept it—his h enen in that - 
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8 | of Lane To attempts ſeeretly to 


undermine the biſnop of Wincheſ- 
ter with the king, and carries his 
point remonſtrates boldly to the 
| king againſt admitting the pope's 
I 453. 4. He complains to 
the pope! of the oppreſſions over 
the church receives an authority 
from him to fill a biſhoprick or 


abbey when it has been ſix months 
vacant— this authority revoked— 


retires to a * in n France, 


N N office 99, Boa * of Asal Acces 
0 | - him in the throne, 2 10. He is 
| Nobis * - of POPE. ap- murdered by the appointment of 
0 pointed by GREGORY the ninth to his mother in law ExrLEDA and 
bi the ſee of Canterbury in the room called Epwarp the martyr — 


his character 212, 1 2 2 


Rowako ſon of Arn LRED, fiddle 
_ HarpiCANUTE 233. He is crown- 
ed at Wincheſter by the archbiſhop 
| — advanced to the throne by earl 


_ Gopwyn on condition he married 
huis daughter EpciTHa, a beauti- 


ful young lady—— marries her as 


he had promiſed 234. He does not 
conſummate his marriage an act 
of the higheſt injuſtice to the queen 


and 
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. FR nation makes ret a 


ſhop of. London and prime mini- 
ſter 23 5. He declares his reſolution 
to go to Rome is diſſuaded from 
it by bis nobility ge ſends tg, Rome = 
0 be abſolved from his vow — 1 
abſolyed on tion of founding 


one 237. He rebyilds the abbey 
of Weſtminſter: grants it a char- 


tb Rome for a confirmation of his 
: BrANts of lands to this church — 
of it — 


_ called the canellpr 243- + 


ROW — ſoon diſcovers an in- 
tention to govern differently 476: 
He acquieſces 1 in the pope's nomi- 


would not permit him to decree 


8 4 the knights, citi Zens and 
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Norman, his great favourite, bi- 


a neyy monaſtery t to St. PETER, or 
giving or. benefactions to an old 


| yl ſends to Rome to baye it 
confirmed 238. Sends embaſſadors to an accommodation 
; firms the charter of the eccleſiaſ- 
+ ticks and makes additions to it 
is ilineſs, death and ol od when he did homage for his ſe to 
. renounce a bull of the po 
-. Which pretended to inveſt 1 2 5 
Vith the temporalities, and to ac- 
knowledge that he held them only 
from the erown . tines him a 
= thouſand marks for receiving ſuch 
2 bull applies to CLEMENT the 
2 WY to diſpenſe with the oath he 
nation of archbiſhop PECKHAM— — 


Eowany Nag — . the ia, 
called Epwax p the firſt after the 
conqueſt, ſuccedes his father in the 


E "= A 595 
8 up — calls another parlia- 
ment in three months after at Lon- 
don —— makes the ſame demand 
on the clergy and is refuſed —— 
ſummons a parliament at Saliſbu- 
I without the clergy, and gets an 


act paſſed by the barons to con- 


fliſcate all their goods commands 
them to be thrown gut of the pro- 
X tection of the laws. — gives the 
. archbiſhop a private audience with 
free leave to ſay what he would— 

bis anſwer to that prelate—agrees 


COn- 


obliges the biſhop of Won CESTER 


cy rang to confirm the two 


N great charters——makes a a preſent 
any thing againſt the royal pre- 
rogative obliges him to revoke 
ſome of his canons 477. propoſes F 

a law to prevent the alienation of 

of lands to che church, and paſſes the 
ſtatute of Mortmain 478. He con- 

Venes a parliament and rates the 


to him of a ſervice of gold plate, 


and is abſolyed —enquires into 


ne conſpiracy formed to dethrone | 
him in his abſence procures a 


* confeſſion from ſome of the chief 
conſpirators, and fines them deep- 


) — charges the archbiſhop with 


high treaſon. as being at the head 
of the conſpiracy——complains of 
burgeſſes now firſt to parliament, , | 
calls the clergy at this tune farſt to 
_ parliament, and demands half their , 

revenues for one year calls an- 
ether parliament at Bury to alk a 
ſubſidy, which is granted by the 
lay, and, refuſed. by the clergy— 
iy offended. at this refu- 


him to the pope orders his re- 


venues: to be ſeized and the pri- 
mate outlawed - pays the reve- 
nues into the hands of the Pope's 
agents during the ſuſpenſion, of 
the archbiſhop holds a parlia- 
ment at Carliſleconſents that 
the pope's exactions ſhould be no 


Jong 1 a pro- 
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I the favourite— 


tection to the nuncio to collect the 


_ firſt fr uits— his death and chatac- 
ter 479 to 486. 8 8 ON 2 
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Epwary II. FR the throne at . | 


death of his father, amidſt great 


hopes from his people —forgets | 

the oath he had taken to him on 
his death bed == recalls Gxves- 
rox his favourite who, had cor- 
rupted his morals—impriſors the 
© biſhop of Cuxs TER, who had been 
the chief inſtrument i in'baniſhing 
-recalls the arch- 
biſhop out of exile --- breaks thro 
_ the canons. againſt pluralities and 
" non - reſidence 
archbiſhop to give notice to the 
© lower clergy of their provinces of 

MN parliament — — by a ſecond writ 
gives more time for the clergy --- 
mſiſts on the execution of this writ 
4806.7. 8. He preſſes the archbiſhop 
to move the clergy for an effectu- 
al aid — paſſes the famous ſtatute 
called « articuli cleri,” and con- 
firms it in the way of 8 


requires the 


involves the kingdom in war and 


9 confuſion by his male adminiſtra- 
tion — deſires BEAUMONT a rela- 
© tion of the queen's may be biſhop 
of Durham IS t 
vent the promotion of OrLEToN 
to the ſee of Hereford, but in vain 
Erxetains his reſentment againſt 
the biſhop, and in the next par- 
liament exhibits articles of high 
treaſon againſt him — withſtands 
the application of the biſhops in 
his favour 491. 2. He brings um f 
to a trial in the King's Bench — — 
-— ſeizes his temporalities is recon- 
cäiled to him---is depoſed for male 
adminiſtration -— delivers up be 
crown and ſcepter, and reſigns the 
government —— is murdered at 


—endeavors to pre- 


5 7 rn” of his" queen "v0 
the biſhop of HererorD in à moſt 
3 91 manner=—hls 8 5 
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EW mt. Kiekaes fs all 


the throne--conſents to the Reon 

of Mera in the room of Rr. 
No bs to the ſee of Canterbury — 
recommends STRATPORD to it at 
Mrrnau's death oppoſes" Ox 
IE TON S tranſlation to the ſee of 
| Wincheſter —— exhibits” rtidles 
againſt him at Rome is Yee@n- 
ciled to him 5 495. 6. remoirftfates | 
to the pope againſt the infülts bf. 
feretl to 155 pretogative too fitich 


engaged with military affairs to" at- 


tend to the papal uſurpations 

bis reign affords little matter for 
church hiſtorycauſes a ſurvey to 
be taken of all the glebe lands, 


and to be returned into the exche- 


quer, where it now 15—undertakes 
an expedition againſt France, and 
leaves the adminiſtration of all af- 
fairs to the archbiſhop - — {ends to 


him from France for a large re- 


mittance is unable to carry on 
the war for want of Thpplics, and 
returns to England——fights, and 
Win wh the French fleet be- 
ſieges T ournay 497. Is obliged to 
make a truce———makes a formal 
complaint againſt the primate 498. 
_ Sends a letter to the biſhops againſt 
him ſends him a ſafe conduct : 
to come to parliament - — forbids 
him by one of his court from en- 
tering the houſe of lords 499. THe 
conſents to the archbiſhop's mo- 
tion to be tried by his peers 
his complaints againſt him imend- | 
Nees only to amuſe the people A 
is impoſed upon and 'milled%$00. 
He receives the enen into fa- 
our 
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--your---commands that the articles 
drawn up againſt him ſhould” be 
amulled calls a parliament 
wich paſſes the ſtatute of Provi- 

ſors, and another the next 

-- which confirms the liberties of the 

church 501. He reaps immortal | 
glory with his arms in France, and 
is aſſiſted by the black prince his 
ſon 502. He determines the con- 
2 +2twoverly * the two arch- 
So calls a parliament which 
een —̃ — 503. 
He has no inclination to break 
oulth the court of Rome de- 

fires LANGHAM may ſuccede IsL1P 


im the fee: of Canter burg = is off 


- Fended. at the pope's demand of 

the tribute granted by king Jon 

. —calls a parliament which re- 
ſolyes vigorouſly:againſt the pay- 
ment of it p04. He commands all 
the prelates and clergy to array 

themſelves in a military manner 
againſt an invaſion from the French 
505. He removes tlie biſhops: from 
er, and priv y-ſeal, on an 1 
from parliament is diſguſted 
at the monks of Canterbury for 
© decline ranking ck EAs TN their 


— 506. 75 abi bsi 
eines. er. 400 fi}. 
EDWARD IV. declined A of Eng- 
land on the depoſab of Hx NR the 


ſixth 557. His title approved and 
. ratified in parliament 558. He was 


not without fears and dangers at 


a charter of liberties of an extra- 
| ordinary nature to the cler: 
ſereened them from the penalties 


of the ſtatutes of Proviſor 2and 


Premunire his pretences for this 
_ habn not ſincere — has an 
Vox. I. | | 


"i 


the earl of Warwick - is de- 
throned and impriſoned-eſcapes, 


flies abroad, and is ſtiled a traitor 
and uſuper ſubſiſts on the 
— of a foreigner returns to 
England as a ſubject, begs for his 


inheritance and takes an oatli of 
allegeance to HenRy whom he had 


depoſed . forgets this engagement, 


reaſeends the throne; and cauſes 


HxxRV and his ſon to be put to 
- death —— aſſembles the lords at 
Weſtminſter, makes out the title 


of the houſe of Vork, and gets the 


lords to take an oath to his ſon as 
heir apparent —— pardons ſeven 


biſhops wh had declared againſt 


him in the late revolution, excepts 
the archbiſhop of Vork the earl 
of Wan wick s brother out of the 


— 


pardon, and e character 
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Bomann v. FR d at the 
death of his father at twelve years 


of age reigned only between 
two and three months 


directions of his uncle the ek 
- GLOCESTER 561. e GERD. 


f, 


Epman king: &f 1 
propoſes a marriage with ETazr- 


; Buro ſiſter to the king of Kent, 
— refuſed beranſe of his pa- 
ganiſm promiſes not to oppoſe 


t the princeſss religion, and Bp 
his aſcending the throne grants 


on enquiry it appeared beſt, 


embrace it marries the = 


cCeſs 66. He is dangerouſly. wound- 
ed by an aſſaſſin 67. Re is diſpoſ- 
ed from this accident to think fa- 


vourably of Chriſtianity, and con- 


ſents his daughter ſhould be bap- 
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tized 67. He pipmiſes to become „Ken e 
* 1 1 Gap would range with tlie — — 
1 his enemies is victori- fim aii Engliſhman in the ſecof Can. 
ous but delays his promiſe - deli- terhury, 2and Wann to Rome 
berates wiſely about it * receives for A conſecrati 10 they. Pitch 
a letter from the pope to quicken upon WaGHARD Aon purpoſe 
him confers with Pau N 8 Is = irs of © hath 
about the grounds of Chriſtianity 
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68. He declared his readineſs to 
embrace it is converted by a 
vifio n procures the converſion 
of his ſubjects with great addreſs 
69. 70. He open renounces ido- 
rig and declares bimſelf a Chriſ- 
tian is baptized: with his two 
ons, baten and many of his 
chur tiers, by Paoi.inus 4 begins 
the cathedralof Vork, and founds 
an dienen eto 
Nome for a pall, and the title of 
metropolitan for PAULINUS&-very 
xealous for Chriſtianity per- 
ſuades CAR PVA king of the Eaſt- 


S Angles, to turn Chriſtian---intro- 


duces PavLinvus into Lincolnſhire : 


-itb preach the is ſlain in 
the field to the great loſs of reli- 
gion, and his ſub 
queen and children obliged 1 to fly 
into Kent to ſave their lives—=-his 
kingdom overrun again With pa- 
ganiſm 102 narengo 91. 


FEN] anne 3 whotad: 
- ſupplanted him, ſuccedes his uncle 


on the throne 192. calls DoNST AN 


t an accoumt for the money he 
had received in the former reigna- 
reverſes allſthat DUN SAN Rad 
done in fauour of the monks 
baniſnes him the kingdom a 
- ſtory-of his amour ridiculous and 
-amprobable 193. 4. his death — 
A © ys monkiſh tale about it 
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dues the Britons in Wales and 
Cornwall 162 to 0 erer 
himſelf to be proclaime 
England 4 miſtake * 
 giingithe name of England firſt 
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EGBERT brother to the king of Nor- 
thumberland, procures the pall and 
dignity r an eee the ſee 
of Tork e . 

fi holy 21 A 2 2115 45 FL 22 41 ti Us 

mo kibigofNorntoanbetland; ds. 
poſes andbaniſhes WILTRI p 
9 Arie n 
perſuade his queen ETHELDREDA 
from turning nun but could not 

10 of WII REI 
eee ee WII IE ID's: bi. 
ſhoprick into two—defeats Wur- 

-PEUR king of the Mercians 

tauſes a biſhoprick to be exected 

at gydnaceſter in L hire, and 
mates. Ea DREA D biſhop- 1067. 

He would not acquiefce in the ſen- 

tence from Rome in favour f 

WIIrIID—-upbraids him for pro- 

Leuring it by fraud or bribery 
calls his nobles and clergy toge- 
bana conſuller: the: anten 
his —_ . 

; \ licitation, 
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ld on cndition however 
that he never teturned into Nor- 
thumberland 1 rr. He is killed 
by the Picts, and ſucceded bychis 
© brother AER 3713 R 5. 
meg 1-0 % vort d 
EErLyD daughter of king EAN, 

the firſt of the N Nr who 

7 was baptized” ©" L 29h, Ne q 57. 
e S aicfts Elie id: 6? 
| Ecyeevawiſe to W ESA N; cadſes 

her for in law EDWAR PB tö be - 
—murdered, and puts her own'fon 
-* Erti#r.xeD on the'throne--<n6t in 
— the intereſt of Buss AN and his 
rty— takes the fide of tlie ſe- 
cular clergy— beats her ſon for 
N his * EDwaAkd's | 

death N 7 * 
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Errurs Juckaler Brustes in 
the ſee of Wine eſter a niir 
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flated to the ſee of Canterbury in 


the room of AL TRICK —adviſed 
to retire from the ſiege of that eit 


his noble and heroie anſwer 


223. His reſolute remonſtrance 
againſt the cruelty of the Danes 


224. He is dragged in chains thr 
he eity and confined ſeven months in Witches: and | hi 
n priſon . refuſes to redeem him 
ſeelf by a diſhonourable expedicn nt - 
inhama- - 
224 6. 


- murdered Wen great 
51 W his character 4 * 


75 A 1 4 
„ r 4 he is : ö CY £ 1 S T5 7 4 4 vr; 


Eto bilkopof neee ede 
 Opo in the ſee of Canterbury 
but dies in his . to Rome 


over the Alps or-, ni 0 296. 


1 ait 


N 1: i 


prime miniſterito)R1owak » 


:196vtry thinginto eonfaſion by. His 
pride ard mien 1015 1 
ert 21 ttoius que 55 2101 Beis 111 419 
Embaſſy, a very dplenchd one -—M 

HENRY the ſecond to pope ALtx- 
Anek, on accbunt of the Aiſpnuts 
.- with BeckeT #15: 1q0:[11d 112968; 


Ext, widow of king Brnzivres, 
marries CanuTE who had been 
his mortal foe, and injures her chil- 


> dreh===reflexions dn this conduct 
her [fon 


227% She is ſtripped by: 
: - King Kuviicony ofialt her lands and 


eweis is put to the prdcal trial 


for a fuſpicion f crimmabcbnver- 


cheſter, and comes off with ho- 
mud d 236. = 


noun" ul K } 195 
4213 581819 baus 9 


baer divided into two ks or 


and thiee: biſhops 


-" =hoidivine fer vice performed q it 


except baptiſm and the ſacrament 


to dying pedple the dead buried 
the 


n ee 


ſacriſſced to the wicked ambition 
of the ſet bl Romer 422. The in- 


terdlict taken off-it with great ſo- 


lemnity by the Pope's legate at St. 


-=1 ſituatiea; and the freijuent i inva- 
ſions it had been hable. to 446. 7. 


CC 


Pngiitz Wia theirichiblren: for flaves 


By erected into a biſhoprick out of at None Wen they wert over- 


the ſee of Lincoln} and HEN VET 


—who had projected tie alteration their 


" NIE UE 8 , 


ee ure ſenſible of 


erors, und m aggood:difpo- 


ſttion cd fecerve the Chriſtium faith 


parties 56. It is laid under an ifi- 
terdict dy pope IMR the third, 
Are infamous | 
enough to proneuhcv the ſentence 


Pauls Af. Anobfervation on its 


een Alec Dobro i " 38. They apply td che Gallican 
Err billy of, and lord chatietfor n a Ne Mans al? them were 


ve PS; 0 10 eu S L444 3173 ns # 10 18 ID —— 9410 10 2 me 
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ſome of them — and in 


poſſeſſion of a liturgy before the 
coming of Ausrix 39. Their 
character in France diſcourages 

Aus rix and his am En from 


12 nn aer IR 1 de! _ 


En gli erde divided into — « 
teen mn 534k 115 140. 


2 1 wakes, or village faſt, their 


aligned : Fr Age 


ExcomBeRT. hue War Weseler of 
En king of Kent publiſnes 
an edit, requiring all his ſubjects 
to relinquiſh the-worſhip of idols, 


* 4340 He procures ein. 


| fefence between the Britiſh biltiops 


_ and:AvusTIN: 53. His piety >" 
magnificence 58. He would not 
permit the metropolitical power to 
be removed out of his kingdom... 
aſſiſts the miſſionaries; in the con. 

verſion of the Eaſt-Sazons 61 61, 


- He perſuades his nephew Sezezr 


to build Weſtminſter· abbey —_. 


_ appoints a biſhoprick to be erect. 
ed and the ſee fixed at London 


aſligus many territories and poſſeſ- 


ſions to the biſhop and 3 62. 
He dies and is buried near Can- 
werb with his ren. 6 3. | 


t 2 


damn ali M d bende mere Brnsrzongg Ghar af Err 


83. 119 — * a plagye:s | .. 


ERCconwaLD biſhop of and . 
death an deep e e 8. 


— king of Kent, Saks 
BERTHA a daughter of the French 


becauſe of his idolatry 36, He 
promiſes that the — ſhould - 


have the free exerciſe of her reli? 


king in marriage, and is refuſed Eu 


king of Kent, married to EDwIx 
king of Northumberland 67. She 
is obliged to fly into Kent with 
her children to ſave their lives at 
the death of her Waden. 390m in 
batte 9 10 992-517 063: ham! 


WF 


© 


4 4 T6 


Tn 12 Le An. by To — 


in _ aq of wee, and dies 
1 l c. 


— 


gion, and marries her perſuaded ena qv 10 . 


by her to think favourably of Chriſ- 
tilanity 37. He gives AusrIx, and 


the miſſionaries from Rome an au- ref 


| a ; open | fields — probable ; reaſons * * 


for that 41. His anſwer, as it is 
given us by BRD gives leave to 


te miſſionaries to ſettle at Can- 


terbury, and orders proper houſes 


and neceſſaries to be provided for but i in vain=-reflexzons on this en- 


thuſiaſm JV 


them —-42. He declares himſelf 


4 


a Chriſtian, and is baptized at 


what preciſe time uncertain— his . Ci. B his 


converſion followed by that of moſt 
of his D ſeveral 5 
Pagan temples to be turned into 
Chriſtian churches laid the foun- 


. - dations of the cathedral of Canter- 


of Northumberland, ſets her heart 


on the retirement then in faſhion, 


nd's embraces, and 
to turn nun is adviſed 
by. WII RID to importune the 
| king for a divorce—withdraws 


without her, huſband's. conſent in- 


to a monaſtery, and takes the yall 


— is attempted by her huſband 


#% * 2 . 85 


2 17 
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* 


brother in law in the thro e— 
.crowned by Duxsr AN pre- 
tended prophecy relating to his 
acceſſion 213. Ie quarrels with 
the biſhop of Rocheſter and be- 


ſeg — 


* 
2 2 
+ * F , 
- : * 
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ſieges the city —raiſes it for a hun- 
| dred pounds ſent him by Du x- 
STAN 214. He marries EMMA ſiſ- 
ter of the duke of Normandy 219. 


He is obliged to fly into Norman- 


dy invited to return to England 
D ccomes with a great force 


his death and character 226. 7. 


ETHeLWALCH king of the South- 
Saxons, bred a Pagan, but mar- 
rying EBBA a Chriſtian princes, 
- efnbraces her religion gives great 
encouragement to biſhop WILFRID 


who fled into his kingdom from 


the perſecution he was under at 


home—had more zeal than know- - 
ſil —is depoſed by that. council 

dies Ri re EGF 550. 

founded a biſhoprick, built and 


ledge, and compelled ſome of his 
| people to embrace Chriſti anity— 


endowed a cathedral, and fixed the 
ſee at Seolſy in * 82. 


ETHELWALD biſhop of Wincheſter, 


goes into the deſign of Duxs Ax 
D ejects the ſecular canons out of 


his church — begins to build ſeve- 


ral monaſteries . reſtores thoſe of 
5 1 and BY. 201, He 

dies Karge . 413. 
W fon of 1 fac- 
cedes him as ſole monarch of Eng- 


land. ſends his ſon ALYR ED to 


Rome, but not to be anointed king 
there as ſome hiſtorians report — 


his grant of tithes to the church 


170 t0 172. The munificence of 
this grant 173. His grant does not 
_ eſtabliſh a 1 6-460] of tithes - 
des ‚„ nw 99 
abate, a fort of dane u among the 
Druids who ag aneh * to 


Evorxws pope, cats 4 rode at 


Rheims 336. He * neh- 0 


185 I, 


of | bot 
biſhop of Canterbury. at it with 
great joy enters into meaſures 


with him to favour the pretenſions 
of Maup—appears ſoon after in 


her intereſt _ 337: 


EvGen1vs IV. pope, fariedes Max- 
TIN in the ſee of Rome 
| firms the acts of his predeceſſor 
about opening the council at Baſil, 
and appointing cardinal Ju LI Ax 
to preſide as legate — endeavours 
to recall his conceſſions and to re- 
ſolve it 499. He is cited to ap- 
pear before the council tranſlates 


con- 


the council to Ferrara — is ſuſ- 
pended by a great majority at Ba- 


Evernioa the kiftorian, a tritt 
mentioned by him 4; His teſtimo- 
ny concerning the Britiſh churches 
9. His remarkable paſſage of Cox- 
STANTIUS 13. His account of the 
council of Nice 17. His obſerva- 
tion about the Baader feſtival 90. 


RusracH ROY of king rue, is 
ſet at the head of an army in fa- 


vour of his father and mother with 


ſuch ſpeed and ſecrecy that he ſur- 
prized the empreſs Mavp, and 


took her brother the earl of Gro- 


cexsrER priſoner 333. He is pre- 
ſent at a council held at London 
under archbiſhop Tunendrr — 
by e ee incenſe at this re- 
e dies 0 11. 


Exempt Cay e 8 of the 


ancient canons eo 5 


Eaxter, ctefted into an A vial ſee 


the monks. compelled to re- 


move to N Wb 236. | 
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xpedition to the holy land, under- 
taken by people of all ranks witn 
great zeal—refleCtions on it 402.3. 


F 


EL1x a Burgundian biſhop ſent 


for by king SIGIBERT to con- 
vert his ſubjects—applies to Ho- 
NoR1Us archbiſhop of Canterbury 


for inſtructions had the city of. 


Dummock in Suffolk, now called 
Dunwick, aſſigned for his epiſco- 
pal ſee——ſucceſsful in propagat- 
ing Chriſtianity—aſliſts the king 


in appointing teachers and maſters | 


for the chools he had ſet up 
is aſſiſted powerfully by Fursevs, 
a monk from Ireland, in preach- 
ing the goſpel——and. ſettles the 
Chriſtian religion in the kingdom 
of the Eaſt-Angles 


Feli elected pope by the 0 of © 
Baſil, in the room of EuoxxIus 


agrees with NicnoLas, choſe by -_ 
the council of Ferrara, to reſign the 
popedom to him and end the ſchiſm 
DR „ 550. 


Ferrara, the general council at Baſil | 
tranſlated thither by Eu ENTus— 
they elect NICHOLAS in his room 


559. 


Fix Ax ſucceſſor to Alp ax in the ſee 
of Holy iſland, baptizes S1G1BERT 
king of the Eaſt-Saxons on a viſit 
at the court of OswW x —conſe- 


Saxons, in conſideration of his zeal 
and good ſucceſs in converting 
them 78. 9. He conſecrates DivMAa 


the firſt biſhop of the Mercians in 
conſideration of his zeal and good 
conduct in converting them 81. 
He has no more regard to the 


E X. 


church of "FAR than his prede- 


ceſſor had, and is tenacious of his 
opinions about the Eaſter feſtival 


. —ſent to by the Roman miſſiona. 
ries about that controverſy an 


overmatch for his opponent—dic. 
guſted with the diſpute and more 


confirmed in his own opinions 86. 


Foto 8 pope, the ſtory of his 


threatning king EDWARD with ex- 


communication, &c. confuted 


183. 4. 


Pak a monk from Ireland comes 
voluntarily 


into Eaſt-Anglia to 
preach the goſpel—aſſiſts Fz:1x 


the biſhop very powerfully-builds 


a monaſtery in Suffolk, and by his 


aſſiſtance the Chriſtian religion is 
eſtabliſhed there 
76 to 7. 62. . 


77-8 
2 


= Allican liturgy, when and how 
the fourth whom they depoſed — 


introduced into Britain 27, In 
what reſpects different from the 
Roman : 5. 9 


Gauls nlanted their leis | in 5 91 
5 tain, when * N che coun- 
Gar 1 recalled from his =Y 
ment by EDpwARD the ſecond, and 
inveſted with the royal power 956. 


e 1 Gn of 1 the | 


ſecond, enjoys the ſee of Lincoln 


without being ordained or conſe- 
crates CHAD biſhop of the Eaſt- _ 


crated preſſed by the pope either 
to compleat his character or to re- 


2, ſign—chooſes the latter 395. He 
is made archbiſhop of York by his 


brother R1cn Ar p—his election 


appealed againſt at Rome—inliſts 


on the privileges of his ſee re- 


ceives prieſts orders from the bi- 


A | | 


1 N 55 


| ſhop of Candida Caſa in Scotland, 

and goes to Rome for his pall and 
conſecration 401. He forgets his 
obligation to the king his brother, 
and enters intomeaſures with Joux 
and the king of France againſt 


him — his temporalities ſeized by 


the king mortified by a lega- 
tine council — a charge againſt 
him enquired into 406. He is w- 
| pended by pope CELESTINE 
goes to Rome, gets his ſuſpenſion 


taken off — and is declared inno- 


cent 407. He oppoſes the levying 
a tax within his dioceſe 
niſhes the king with a pretence to 
ſeize his temporalities—excommu- 
nicates the high ſheriff with all 
his officers ——lays his dioceſe un- 
der an interdi&t — ſeeks to be re- 
conciled with the king and ends 

| the * 4s 3: He dies 43 Jes . 


| GzrManus a Gallican biſhop; © comes 


into Britain with Lupus to ſuppreſs 
the Pelagian hereſy — comes a ſe- 
| cond time and procures the baniſh- 
ment of the Pelagians---reflexions 


on this proceeding 24. He inſtitutes 
_ ſchools of learning and introduces 


the Gallic liturgy 25. He conſe- 


fur- 


His account of the good corre- 
ſpondence of the Britiſh churches 


till the Arian hereſy 22. His ac- 


count of the ancient Britons 31. 
His opinion about inviting the 
Saxons into Britain, and account 


of their devaſtation 32. His ac- 


count of the diſſolute ſtate of the 


Britons 34. His reproach of the 


Britons unjuſt 39. 


GiRALDus, elected by the chapter 
biſhop of St. Davids 
inſolent man of conſiderable learn- 


a vain 


ing — is very unacceptable to the 
court — hurries away to Rome to 


get his election confirmed and to 
withdraw Wales from the juriſdic- 
tion of Canterbury makes great 


promiſes to the holy ſee — is op- 


poſed by the king and the arch- 

biſhop who get the better of him 
 —— has the adminiſtration of the 
temporalities during the vacancy 

granted him BY the pope 412. 


Granviiie lord chief juſtice, leaves 


the bench to aſſiſt in an expedi- 


tion to the holy land 403. He dies 


in that expedition 


crates biſhops in ſeveral parts of Glaſſonbury the ! antiquities 


Britain, places a cathedral at Lan- 


daff, and makes Dusricavs arch- 


of! its church 


biſhop 26. He was the firſt who 88 carl 4 1 ſon of 


introduced the monaſtic education 
1 into Britain 27. . 


 Grz.pas a Britiſh. hiſtorian, bis ac- 
count of the religion of the Britons 


3. A paſſage from him miſtaken 
4. His account of the time when 


the goſpel was brought into Bri- 


tain 5. His account of the martyr- 
dom of the firſt Britiſh Chriſtians 
12. His obſervations on the change 
of times under CONSTANT1US 14. 


Hxxxx the firſt, forms a party in 
favour of the empreſs Mavp his 
ſiſter, and withdraws into Nor- 
mandy — ſends the king word 
ne LE; himſelf bound in ho- 
nour and conſcience to aſſert her 
right has 4 diſpenſation from 
pope Innocent abſolving his oath 
to STEPHEN 325. He comes with 
his ſiſter Maup into England 328. 
He improves the ſucceſſes of her 
arms VASP the e 330. He has 


an 


- 7 er morn yen anon 
- Bp Oe — — 2 


604 1 
an interview with the biſhop of 
Wincheſter on the Downs near 
that city 331. His advices to his 
ſiſter ineffectual 332. He is ſur- 

prized and taken priſoner by the 
king's forces releaſed in ex- 
change for the king 333. 


GLOCESTER duke of, uncle to Ricn- 
ARD the ſecond, turned out from 
the council board 513. 


G1O CEST ER duke of, brother to 


HE NR the fifth, appointed pro- 


tector of the realm in the abſence 


of his brother the duke of BE p- 
FORD 
much authority 542. He oppoſes 
his uncle cardinal Bx AUTOR T's of- 
ficiating as prelate of the 
the garter on St. George's day 
ö 547. 


GLOCESTER duke of brother of Ep- 


WARD the fourth, ſets his nephew 


Ep wap the fifth aſide, gets him 
ſtrangled in the tower, and places 
himſelf. on the throne under the 
name of RIcHARD the third 561, 


Gopwix earl, raiſes Epwanxp the 
firſt to the throne — marries his 
daughter EpciTra to him 234. 
He is forced out of England 236. 
His cauſe is made national, and 
"he Is reconciled to the (KMS £3 9. 


GR AY. biſhop of Norwich, recom- 
mended to the ſee of Canterbury 


by king Jonx, elected by the con 8 
| vent but refuſed by the pope 


5 420, 


Grrcony the great, reſolves: when 
archdeacon of Rome to go into 
\ , England to preach the gofpel—— 
the occaſion of this reſolution 37. 
His deſign fruſtrated, and why— 
4 | 


N D 


— inclined to aſſume too 


order of 
conſequences of it the conduct 


* 
a en = 4 
E | N : * ? 


recollects his deſign * kis ad. 


vancement to the ſee of Rome, and 


_ ſends forty monks with Aus r at 


their head to convert the Engliſh 
—yrites to the queen of Kent on 
this occafion— his epiſtle to the 
king and queen of the Franks on 


this occaſion by Aus rIx 38. He is 
entitled to great praiſes for the 


ſhare he had in the converſion of 


the Engliſh-—over-rules the fears 


of AUSTIN by his own vigour 


and firmneſs, and ſends him back 
to his brethren - 


his letter to 
them on that actalitn 40. He ad- 


viſes Aus rIx to alter the uſe 'of 
the pagan rites and retain them in 


the Chriſtian ſervice in order to 


win the Saxons 48. 9. The folly and 


danger of this advice 49. The fatal 


of Cuxisr's apoſtles very different 
ſends a model for the govern- 


ment of the Engliſh church 30. 
een 62. dh 


Goes VII. pole: l his de. 
ſigns with great boldneſs— ſends 

a legate to England to claim the 
kingdom as the patrimony of st. 
PTR — is refuſed by the king 
266. He ſummons LanrRank 
the archbiſhop to Rome— repeats 
the ſummons— but all in vain 


ſometimes flatters the king, at 


other times threatens him 267. 
He vents his reſentment againſt 


him in moſt furious terms. —con. 


venes a ſynod at Rome fum- 
mons four Engliſh biſhops to at- 
tend but is refuſed, without any 
excuſe made for 1. pte at 
this council — changes the profeſ- 
ſion of obedience to the holy ſee 
into an oath of fidelity 268. He 
threatens archbiſhop b m—_ 
with ſuſpenſion 270. He entreats 


him to prevail on the * to put 
NU a top | 


IN Þ | 


2 flop to a contempt of the holy 
ſee 272. His death and character 
* 


GREGORY VIII. ſuccedes 1 in 


the papacy, lives hut a few months, 
au is ſucceded by CLEMENT 
1885 


. 


Cürbonr M. e r 
the third in the holy chair voids 
the election of WALTER de He- 
miſham to the ſee of Canterbury, 
and reſerves the nomination to 
himſelf - promotes RICHARD 
chancellor of Lincoln on a bar- 
gain with the king—ſends a nun- 
cio into England to claim the per- 
formance of it ——levies the tax 
with great rigour — oppreſſes the 
biſhops and abbots to raiſe it 450. 
1. He rejects NEvILL for the ſee 
of Canterbury, becauſe he had 
too much fortitude and integrity 
for the court of Rome attempts 
to get the collation of all vacant be- 


nefices that he might confer them 


ee Italians writes a letter of 
a very high and unuſual ſtrain to 


the king of England - refuſes an- 


other archbiſhop elected by the 


convent becauſe of his great age, 
and perſuades him to return to 


England and not take upon him 
«0 great a truſt rejects a third 
which the chapter had elected, on 


pretence of his being a pluraliſt 
UE appoints EpMuND treaſurer of 
Saliſbury to the ſee of Canterbury, 1 


_ by his own. authority, who being 
a good man is acquieſced in by the 
king 451. 2. He grants the arch- 
biſhop. an authority to fill abbeys 
and biſhopricks when they . 


been above ſix months vacant, but 
upon the king's. application re- 


; Yoke this grant hefore. it „ ope- 
Vol. I. 


rated at l intereſt depended 
on the king's authority, and the 
king had too much occaſion for the 
papal power He requires a fifth 
of all the eccleſiaſtical revenues 


throwout the kingdom ghe is at 
firſt abſolutely refuſed this exorbi- 


tant demand by the biſhops, but 


they ee compound with 


him for a much leſs ſum— he ſends 


a nuncio into England with a liſt 
of three hundred Italians who were 

to be provided för in the church, as 
the benefices became vacant, before 


any one elſe --- he ſends his nun- 


cio upon another errand to ſqueeze 


all the money he could out of the 


AE houſes —he dies 4 * 


n x. pope Wende Ci 
MENT, and nominates KILWARBY 
to the ſee of Canterbury in the 
room of BonNIFACE 474. He calls 


a general council at Lyons to pro- 


cure an aid for the expedition to 
the holy land had a view to his 
own intereſt chiefly in making this 
demand 476. He promotes K II- 


WARBY whom he had made arch- 
biſhop to the purple — ſets aſide 


the election of BuxNELL nominat- 
ed by the chapter to ſuccede him 
in the primacy, and gives the ſee 
of Canterbury to PECKHAM a 
_ Franciſcan — deprives PECKHAM 
dean of Lincoln for oppoſing his 
demand of money from the Eng- 
ih church at the council of 8 


ons 477. 


IAI 


GrosTEsT biſhop & . Log | 
tired out with the male-adminiſ- 


_ tration of HExRV the third, and 


the popes 8 impoſitions on the 


church, intends to quit his biſhop- 
rick and retire apprehends * 


— 


A in 


. bog 


| ſee would n wenne) ane 


in the next election and alters his 
defign— determines to oblige the 
| king and the pope to change their 
meaſures — treats the papal = 
viſions when brought to him 
with contempt——refuſes to in- 
ſtitute an Italian, on the pope's 


proviſion, who could not ſpeak 


Engliſh — is ſuſpended for it at 
Rome makes an eſtimate of 
the value of all the benefices in 

England held by foreigners 465. 
He receives a bull from the pope 
to inſtitute a Roman boy to a va- 
cant benefice, which he refuſes to 
_ dow—ayrites an excellent letter to 
the pope on that occaſion is 
excommunicated for it at Rome, 
but continues the exerciſe of his 
epiſcopal office notwithſtanding--- 
he is obeyed throwout his dioceſe 


excommunication——ſends for ſe- 


veral of his clergy, as he lay on his 
death bed to bear his teſtimony to 


them againſt the corruptions of 

the court of Rome — thoſe cor- 
ruptions enumerated——his death 
and carr 467. 8. 


f 


Agulltad, or Hexh am; reunit- 
ed to the ſe of York 206. 


| "bis . 


 YaroiD ſeizes the crown on the 


death of his father CanuTE 
tries to perſuade the atchbiſhop of 
CANTERBURY to crowti him, but 


| could not — whether crown ed at 5 
1 all. uncertain ore out r ath er 


£ than reignedt three c or four years2 33. 


HAROLD earl GobwIx s: * ſuc- 


a 


cedes EDwARD in the throne _ 


and ſoon after killed in battle 


his character 245. 


Henry I. ſuccedes WILL IAR Rus 
in the throne 291. declares his ab. 

horrence of his brother's govern. 
ment, and to his diligence and vi- 


gour added great and important 
promiſes — crowned after taking 


the uſual oath— begins his reign 
with reforming his court—ygrants 


a charter to his ſubjects in which 


he confirms their privileges, and 


renounces the unjuſt prerogatives 
of the crown—reſtores the church 
to her ancient hberties, and ſets it 
free from oppreſſion 292. invites 


 AnsELM home to his dioceſe, and 
promiſes him the adminiſtration 
of church affairs—refuſed homage 
in all reſpects as he was before his 


by that prelate 293. forces the 


_ Pope's legate to leave the kingdom 
without executing his commiſſion 


294. extremely perplexed about 


giving up, or withholding, the 
right of inveſtitures agrees to re- 
ſpite it till the following Eaſter, 
and to ſend meſſengers to Rome 
about it 295. In a new embar- 
raſſment by an invaſion from his 
brother--promifes Axsxk LM to yield 


to the canons of URBAN, &c.— 


keeps the archbiſhop ſteady by that 


8 means is reconciled to his bro- 
HARDICANUTS Tre Hangs: in ther and a peace made between 
ſuddenly. — them ſends to ANR LAH and re- 


quires his homage ſends new am- 


baſſadors to Rome with a peremp- 

tory declaration 296. ſends his hro- 
ther back into Northandy=ſum- 
- mons his great council to London 


— requires AxsELM to obey the 


laws or quit the kingdom —has 
almoſt all the biſhops and nobility 
on his fide 297. inveſts ſome new 
| biſhops and- _— * to 


2 _ | 


I N D 
Axsxl 's holding a ſynod at Weſt- - 
minſter commands him to con- 
ſecrate the biſhops of WINcHEs- 
TER, SALISBURY and HEREFORD - 
298. ordersthearchbiſhop of Yor 
to do this office on ANSELM's re- 
| fuſal—provoked by ſome of the 


| and baniſhes the bi- 
hop of WINCHESTER and con- 


_ »biſhops= 


E fiſcates his eſtate — ſends for Ax- 
'SELM and ſets before him the ill 


conſequences of the new maxims 
from Rome——defires him to go 


- thither as his majeſtyꝰs ambaſſador 
—ſends the biſhop of ExzTER 


with him to demand a confirma- 
tion of his rights, or the power of 
_ inveſtiture as a favour 299. marked 
dut as a ſacrifice to the ambition 


of Rome — gains nothing by the 


embaſſy but delivering himſelf from 
the noiſe of AxsxLM 's exile—ſeizes fee of Rome not in a diſpoſition 
to come to an open breach - per- 
mits the monks to demand a pall 
tinues the! biſhop of ExxTER his for the new primate——reſolves 
to keep at a diſtance from the court 
of Rome applied to by the chap- 
ter of St. David's to provide them 
a a bhop——recommerds one of 
his chaplains who was conſecrated 
by the archbiſhopof CaxrzRBURv 
tops a legate of the pope's in 
Normandy—ſends the archbiſhop 


to Rome to expoſtulate with the 


E his temporalities 300. ſenſible of 


the importance of inveſtitures, con- 


ambaſſador at Rome, who gave a 


favourable turn to his affairs 301. 
his hopes raiſed and blaſted goes 
into Normandy to invade his bro- - 
- ther's dominions; and haſtens on 


the ſlavery of his own kingdom— 
.  defires a conference with ANSELM 


As agrees upon ſeveral articles with - 
him reſtores the temporalities 
of the ſee of Canterbury obliges 2 
Bimſelf to yield the right of inve- 
ſtiture refers ſome articles to the 
pPope's arbitration---viſits AnS#iM - 
- fFrequently——writes into England 
tat he ſhouldhaveno trouble with 
aſſiſted 
by him in his war againſt his bro- 
ther acts againſt his judgment 
andi is inſincere with AxsgLM 302. 


-- Ho tenarlts: r ef cs; 


_  umpoſes fines 


His di 


by theſe oppreſſions—a great turn 


& his diſadvantage——reflexions 


on it=---recalls AnstLM---does not 


refuſe the pope's determination a- 
gainſt his inveſting biſhops and 


abbots——convenes his great coun- 


cil to Weſtminſter 303. makes a 


formal ſurrender of his right of 


inveſtiture, and of nomination, 
with a reſerve——his conceſſions 


quickly put in practice 304. Agrees 


to the diviſion of the ſee of Lin- 
colnand erecting Ely out of it 305. 


ſeizes the revenues of the archbi- 
| ſhoprick at AxsRLM's death 


reſolves to fill the ſee, and . 


the monks to attend upon him in 
order to elect an archbiſhop 306. 
Directs them to chuſe RAL RH bi- 
5 ſhop of RocautsTER—ſhews his 
reſentment of the ill uſage of the 


pope on his uſurpation 308. Takes 


the part of the archbiſhop of Cax- 
'TERBURY againſt the archbiſhop 
of Your and drives the laſt from 
ſe----ſends ſome biſhops 
and e to the council of Rheims 
with — racy inſtructions de- 
nies archbiſhop Tuns TAM leave 
ta go but on conditions -acquaints 


tte pope with theſe conditions, and 
upon the married 109 


 Clergy--lays an impoſition on every 
parochial church —alienates the 


| affeftivns of the people from him 


requires his compliance with them 
| bkewiſe --- deceived both by the 


pope and the atchbiſhop 309: pro- 
 voked by the pope's and atchbi- 


_ 8 


608 TI N D 


ſhop's treachery=-- forbids T HUR- _ 


Ax to return into his dominions 
not in a condition to break 
with the pope--complained againſt 
by the French biſhops at Rheims 
for his ill uſage of his brother 
accepts the pope's mediation for a 
peace with France---meets him in 
Normandy — and bribes him to 
an accommodation. 2 310, Alledges 
his promiſe. as a reaſon why he 
could not reſtore THURSTAN 
offered by the pope to be abſolved 
from it his good anſwer to that 
propoſal——threatened by the pope 
with an interdict if THURSTAN was 
not recalled——conſents to it on 
conditions 311. Concludes a peace 
with France, and returns to Eng- 
land received with great joy 
loſes his only ſon at ſea---ſends a 
' biſhop to attend on the pope's le- 
gate, with inſtructions to let him 
appear only as a private man—— 
gives him an audience, treats him 
civilly, and ſends him out of Eng- 
land 312. Calls his great council 


Canterbury to attend there for the 
election of an archbiſhop, in the 


room of RaLenu---confirms the 
election of Corser---his affairs in 


great perplexity---a revolt againſt 
him in Normandy 313. conſents - 

to receive the legate of pope Ho- 

Nonklus, to the great prejudice of 
the church 314. applied to by 
archbiſhop Cox BRL to enforce the 


celibacy of the clergy---diſpenſes | 
_ cheſter who were in the intereſt of 
Mavup, and detains them priſon- 
ers till they had delivered up their 
- caſtles to the king 330. Has an 


With their marriage 317. Meets 
pope Ixx oN in Normandy, and 
againſt the advice of the Engliſh 
biſhops acknowledged him as pope, 


do the prejudice of his rival Ax a- 
of GLocesTER---- throws up his 
brother's cauſe, and ſwears allege- 
-ance-to her, and receives her next 


... cLETE—returns to England, and 
föounds an epiſcopal ſee at Carliſle, - 


. | without giving the pope any con- ww 
cern in it — his only child left a 


will to the duke of Ax ob's ſon 


them to ſwear allegeance to the 
grandſon born of the ; empfeſ; 


his death ad characber 318, 5, 
22 de Blois dion of Wickel | 


tereſt of his brother STEPHEN-ear! 
of Bologn, in order to give him 
the crown 320. Had ſet his heart 


with it by the king his brother — 
redſents this diſappointment — in 
ſole poſſeſſion of the character of 


biſhop of OsT14: 325. Lays hold 
of an opportunity to ſatiate his 
revenge againſt the king calls a 
council at Wincheſter, and ſum- 
to Gloceſter, and the monks of 
ſwer for his conduct aggravates 
the king's conduct, and magni- 
fies his own zeal —his declaration 
at the council board——his an- 
ſwer to the king's proxies at the 
council --- propoſes to excommu- 
nicate the king, and to ſend de- 
puties to the pope 327. Senſible of 

a miſtake in raiſing a ſtorm againſt 


1 


widow by the: emperor - without 
iſſue — marries her - againſt her 


calls his great council, and gets 


empreſs as hereditary heir of the 
crown and kingdom — has a 


named HrNRVY after him — his 
brother RoBRRN dies in priſon— 


ter, brings the clergy into the in- 


on the ſee of Canterbury, on the 
death of CoR BEI not truſted 


legate, by the departure of the 


mons the king to attend it to an- 


the king turns about on a ſudden 
— draus ſeveral lords to Win- 


interview with Maup and the earl 


— in his cathedral church 11 
ſur l- 


4 


WInthelter by his legatine po 


council 33 1. Gives benediftion to 
| 50 all who ſhould pay obedience to 


YT 2290 mont biet te e afttes hat Had 
* beet fortific d—and gives New life 
ef has ſecret conferences with the ec- And vigour to the laws— — 


e day before mes bis Council out 'of the molt emi⸗ 
a long and ſolemn ſpeech to the 


uſes 


nent! men 343. A difficult tafk for 


bin te make a. ſtand ag galnſt the 


Ailorders in the. Rh Rad: an 


11174 


Vit the empreſs, and excoemmunicates EY . embaſſy to Rome for the Pe 8 


all who adhered to his brother 332 2. 
Greatly diſappointed in MA vp, | 
Pho, he thought, looked 127 —4. | 


as her enemy — in ſpite of 0: 


and proteſtations veers about \ wa : 


raws a great force from Rent 


and Londa and 3 em- 
ine eſter— p 


8 to the eaftte 
| fets fire to the town for the loyalty . 
of the inhabitants to her, which 


le himſelf had encouraged takes enquite into the tenets of ſbme 
German hereticks come into ing 
land 348. Cauſes all the German 
 hereticks to be branded! in the fore- 
© head, "and whippe "out of Oxford 
* is ſu bjects to re- 
of England to afliſt the king, and liebe them — reflexions on that 
unhely p perſecuting Ipirit 349, Ac- | 
| 106 es "ALEXANDER. as the 5 
Ja his conduct and the fre- © ſucceſſor of po e Adrian i in pre- 
ference t to his 125 8 
dae i in No an ly public bu- 

LL bu- 


of the church fo eg, Tazo- 


when 38 


the earl of GtocksrER priſoner 


Who is exchanged for the king— _ 
— writes to the po Te to authorize his 


20 8 s in behalf of His bro- 
ther 333. Commands the bebple 


excommunicates all the adherents 
to Maup— makes an attempt to 


Auent breach of his A. 


to his face with inyiting ] Mbps in- 


Ts cruelty ſhewn, ty his dröiber 
We no teply——holds. A council 


40 at London, and confirms a Gtjon © 
1 which exempts the clergy from the 


7 Gecular power 334. Forwards the 
Pope s uſurpation and carries No 
authority to the ufmolf firetch* 

Forms a deſign to divide the 1.2 


Vince of Canterbury, and. to erect 1 at Tour Ihe troubles — * 


Winchester f into an echkilbopelck 
= 6. Concurred i making 4 


tween his brother king! inen, 


* 471.5 "4 * 
* F 


| Henzy II. les poſſemon 6f „ 


. * 11 


' crown of En e che 
lands chat Had been given away 
42 v OL, L 


— 


Him primate 3 


-- conſent to the conqueſt of Ire land 
: i F. "His error in applying to 


ome for leave to invade and on- 


#79 


©” quer Irzland = — feaps Tome ad- 

Vantages from it for 155 preſent 
ord chan- 

_cellour at the recommendation of 


347. Makes BrckET 


ar cchbiſhop Trzg BALD——imbibes 


4 ſpirit c of vielen in religi 10UsS mat- 


ters — a council; at )xford to 


— forbids all h 


» £4 FF 


Ge ed, nr with 


bim has ar intention to make 7 
1. ends him into 


* Eaglind fo be > el to the Tee of 
FE him leave to 


atfend pope ALEXANDER in his * 


Hier by Brck ET conducted b 
met and intereſt of je Be 


575 77 


7Q 


of 

e the $7 of. Char by RB 
_ and the empreſs Mavo wy 342. iin His controverly 55 * 

5 10 we wh BxckBT r for ercom- 2 

8 lordof a 19 82 wy * 
a = FEI EG, 14255 9 


TM. Sw „ ů··⸗ů⸗· 
f * from this acck nt. 3 32. Hed the 1 Kon ompliance and retrading 
| 5 1 


Los: dlergy to be puruſhed when Lone iffion: ;75——threatens Ng 
| victed of crimes in the. ſame. han- 'Y ery.; levertly —— — is Attended by 
5 ner as the laity — 18 0 5 88 With Art renewal of his pro- 
this by Ne — — has 15 * wy "ES in the Prei ence, of many Cler- 
and lige of England on 18 ſide _ 8 and, laymen. 7 the Jaws 
2 manages t this diſpute with. great . of Hexkx, the fir 
bs temper 356 6. Expoſtulates with up, an and preſented t to the  aflembly 
| "BxckeT \ very warmly, on the ſlight | 0 'of lords 360, . Requires the arch- 


: 111 1 k 


7 puniſhment of a clergyman : who 5 biſhop and biſhops to ſeal the, in- 
had committed murder, tried 1 in ſtrument, contaiping the articles 
the primate's court parts from * of Clarendon, and is refuſed. b Ucn 

_ * him very much incenſed—vexed "Becker- alte 3 the form to 4 

2 to find himſelf diſappointed 1 in his indenture, and. de elivers one ne copy 
we archbiſhop —is made more deſir- to Him „another to tl the ar rehb op 

E- _ ous to reduce the eccleſiaſtical | of Vokk, an | orders: a third to be 

F =, power 3 25, Repr. eſented by 1 moſt Ween up among - the crown. records f 

YZ | hiſtorians as a man of ungoverned | ſends an ambaſſador t to, the 
paſſions 358. Offended at the ,"; pars to confirm ; the articles. OY a 

dlauſe pr opoſed by the biſhops, and bull, and to defire the archbit hop 

endeavours to get it revoked—— _ of. Yo oRK, may. be made . 
is refuſed, and leaves the council wouldnot be reconciled to. Bzcxer | 

with a threatning againſt, the bi- on any other tern — —has a all 


& $.4# F831 


1 | ſhops —— his threats could not with a grant. of the power o of le- 
1 overcome the primate, tho they 1 5 Fate 36 3 Kejected by him with 
Hh terrified the prelates — his temper indignation deter mines to do 
6 and conduct in the diſpute with . Juſtice to the laws, a and to the au- 
| |  BECKET not unbecoming, his cha- _ thoxity of the crown——appomts 
racter — conyenes the lords {piri- . another council of lords at Nor- 
tual and temporal to Weſtminſter, | __ thampton,, and. orders Broken. to 
to redreſs grievances— ſends an be accuſed. of two capital, crimes 
ambaſſador to the pope, to inform 364. Sends a neſſage to BECKET 
him of his diſpute with Becker 1 Fe 5 irritated by his anſwe "0 
_ —— Propoſes a regulation to the ends for him and is, refuſed -—- 
lords conſiſting of five articles, 1 5 other acculätions Againſt 
| which are approved of by the tem- him — - proſecutes. him with, more 
poral lords, and refuſed by the bi- a heat and vehemence than bt 
| ſhops without a clauſe, 359. Is ang honour = —accuſes, him ftill 
| | followed to Woodſtock by a depu- bub of perjury and hig pa 
19 tation, with Becker at 12 Head, k 
7 "to aſſure him of their compliance i ing of. ck Which i imp 92 
without the clauſe--is much pleaſed 2 excommunication, . and preſſes 
with this unanimous conſent, "Ws biſhops: to join the barons and h 
the clergy—to bind them more * ſentence upon him - 366. 1s 1 0 
1 lemnly, ſummons a convention, of With their excuſe, may orders the 
1 lords to Clarendon to recognize t the FADE 8 to proceed to {n= 
| Jaws relating to eccleſiaſticks — — ds two, (8 them. to 


v1 7 [ 14. 2 > 
1 repent- 1 — c cmi ht at- 
: enraged fn ith Bec: CKETS epent 1 8 . him RR 7 oO [LS 1 gh JET ir. 


LEN: (3 tf 
| „ten 
: | | mor | Q 8 > 40 : 


* 2 


. 6 1 
ad and hank it — orders a his dominions in Normandy at- 
| proclamation to be made, that tacked by the king of France 
no one might outrage him, or his provoked at theſe proceedings 
retinue conſults with his no- ſends à menace to the order of 
15 about proper meaſures on Ciſtercians by whom Bc RRE was 
Bxcxxr's leaving the kingdom entertained at Portigny is in- 
ſends ambaſſadors to the king of ſulted by the pope makes an al- 
F rance, to deſire him to baniſn Aiance with the emperor, and ſome 
- Becket. out of his dominions, overtures towards renouncing the 
_ and is refuſed 3 67. Sends a ſplen- pope and acknowledging his rival 
did embaſſy to the pope, to en- 372. Writes to ſome of the princes 
gage him on his ſide againſt Bro- of Germany, that he was juſt on 
x — aims chiefly at Brcxxr's the point of diſowning Alxx A- 
reſignation —— wiſhes to have the DER - this not eaſily. to be brought 
legatine power at his command about in England is enjoined 


to England to ;finiſh the diſpute |. and annull the articles of Cla- 
between him and Brcx ET rendon his anſwer by the bi- 
had been the chief inſtrument in ſhop of Lon pom = wants to clear 


not [.Ill-founded » — dilappoint- - ed if -poſlible to put an end to 
ed by him in every thing 368. it — looks upon Bckr's anſwer 
Reſents this uſage from a pope be tothe king of France as an eva- 
9 ſo much obliged——iflues out 1 of it and makes 


Primate 's relations, to ſeizeqhis re- report that bad deen Spread sbout 


tendency 369. Receives many in- moſt all his clergy . guappeals to a 


dis gxile d applied to hy the deaconb with 4 threatening: letter 
pope in favour, of Brcok E tothe pope involves him in great 
levies a e army to Krigh- perplexity by it receives a letter 
ten the pope, and to prevent a re- frem him of great ceremony. and 


320. Hap hopes giyen him by the the p 


3 r mould be made up ſpesdily) | honour of the gr. and govern- 
Kt: 0 his; ee eee ſengs good ment his raſtrittions cavilled 
Preſents to Rome —delighred with. at by the legatest and the articles 


e e pope with an ex- 37g. He is conwncefl that the: pope 
ö e catio RAD een — eee doeh his- print, 


9 and 


_ deſires two cardinals may be ſent by;the;pope to reſtore Br ET, 


4 — keeping ALEXANDER in the papal his hands of this controverſy with 
chax, his expectatiens therefore | the archbiſhop 373. Is determin- 


a proclamatign to baniſh all the a ꝓropoſal - ſilences byzit a 


vyenues, and to forbid. all mu to his diſadvantage makes n no im- 
nication with him or the pope— preſſion on Becker 374. He is 
orders many others of the ſame . [enragedat his excommunicating al- 


ſolent letters from HREN during future cauncil ends twoiarch- 


volt . ande hinders. the pope.; compliange by his legates in rvturn 
from any proceedings againſt him — ds eajoled and ĩmpoſed upon by 

onſents chat Ba RET 
e with Bre- may return ta England, ſaving the 


Ns. ſuccels there--deccived.egre- /-,- of agteemment-refuſtti.e>—diſcovers 
Feu by, che pope, 351, He his a a ſeatet he hade beſom ſuſpected | 


622 4 7 


- Endforos his majeſty to a compli- the kiſs of peace defied of hin 
ance —hag another meeting witn by B rr —ercuſes Hmſef from 
—— 2 archbiſſiop and the king of it 378. The conference broken 
France makes him a generous! off by this ſeruple, he Proeures 
offer which BECK EH does not ac- another interview, and is in ear 
cCept —— attempts by another em neſt reconciled te BET 
baſſy to prevail on che pope to tho he had gained no pait of 1 
i Wr primate to another end, Jet is pleaſed with this agree- 
ſee, males the pope à great offer ment - keſſores Brckrr and his 
I of money, but could obtain no- adherents to His favour and fd all 
thing 1 ther legates to mediate they had N 379. He loſes 
a peace e peace defeated by A. — Nm, for His ill- 
neg. His character vili- -afage of the kmg's friends. com- 
- _ tied bythe court of Rome the | plains aloud in a paffion vf his in- 
"Seine — to excommuni- ſolence, and chat no one buld 
cate him renounces the au- revenge him ef ſuch a prieſt 
thority of the pope and archbi- did not intend to direct his aſſaſ 
{ < on and forbids any orders from fination——taken at his word by 
either to e in England ſome of hishouthold, who comeę in 
A ecrees the bearer of an in- tb England and murder "Ol 
terdict to be hanged on the ſpot in the eathedral 360. ke per- 
s a traytor commands all ec- eeiyes that he wo ld create Him as 
dleſiaſticks to return to their much trouble when dead à Tring 
churches on a day prefixed,” and — ig charged with his affaffina- 
- ſuſpends the payment of Feter- tien 382. He dreads the iffue of 
pence . convinces the pope by this affair, and ſends ambaſſadors 


** 


: theſe proceedings that his attempts every where to diſown the fact, 


againſt him were premature and prevent the ill effects of 2 
teturns home from Normandy; bis ambaſſaders at Rome àt firſt 
and conuenes a general aſſembly at —_ an atdience and it treated 
© Weſtminſter; where he cauſes his e ed by a profhile thade 

1 de ſon to be crowned by the l his name by n, Which in- 
archbiſnop of VonR has a double yolved him in Aifcuftiig Re cbuld 


=: pleaſure in this event 377 Is never get rid of permitted to 


threatened by the pape and-Bec- clear füimſelf of the tautdet by an 
by - KET with excommunication if he oath==-dectares*his concett for 
did not make his peace is having occaſioned it by his Taſh 
ve dere to come to an agree- efcpreffon t je terms of Hdd ac- 
ment with the archbiſhop - ſends commodationh 38g. THdy- Abe de- 
ie legates mord he uouid put an ftrüctive cf the rights of then 
end to the diſpute as they deſiredd and church - gets nothing hut an 
{| ——fighthed. by the pope and'--abfolation of aetimme he had - 1 | 


— by the archbiſhop——'''hirſelP' not" guilty of 384. 


0 has a conference with the French uneaſy at tlie di ate dont e 
-"king at Montmirail, where- Bro- election of 4 primte in BECKET'S 
KEV was preſent, and agrees to reom- 


> ty 


| -condeſcends_to the prior 
Wu. * was demanded— in a upd unbecdming manner and 


2 N 


4: 8 


7 
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is refuſed with inſolence — the 


diſpute carried higher by a miſ- 


- underſtanding between the king 


and his ſons yields to the ne- 


ceeſſity of his affairs, and conſents 


to the election of RienARD prior 
of Dover —— is oppoſed by the 
young king, who ſends a mandate 
to the college and an appeal to 
| Rome —eſpouſes the cauſe of the 
ne archbiſhop lets the ſee of 
Rome into a power of confirming 
the election of metropolitans 385. 

He is ſaid to have walked bare- 


ſcourged by the monks —reflexi- 


ons on this diſcipline — ſettles 


his affairs and receives his ſons 
_ into favour 386. He agrees 


with the pope's legate on the ec- 
cleſiaſtical liberty in four articles 


— hurried on too faſt to ſee the 


_ tendency of this encroachment on 


his rights 388. He tells the pope 
that the wiſeſt and greateſt men 


of his kingdom oppoſed this 
agreement-his ill conduct a great 
occaſion of the papal uſurpations 


389. He is prevailed on by the 
pope's legates to turn his arms in 


conjunction with the French king, 


" 2 the inhabitants of the 


South of France, and attempt their 


cConverſion to popery with fire and 


ſword 390. He is applied to by 


pope Lucius for his and his cler- 
ys aſſiſtance againſt the ſenate 
of Rome deſired by the clergy 
to make a preſent in his own and 
their name, and not to permit the 


legates to come into England for 


| * the death of archbiſhop Rich- 
 ARD—— had imprudentiy given 


| metropolit m 


5 88 . to Can- 
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terbury and gets Batpwin. biſhop 
of Worceſter made archbiſnop — 
approves of his deſign to build a 
college for ſecular canons at Hac- 


kington — is made uneaſy with a 


conteſt about it the undutiful- 
neſs of his children deſtroyed his 


quiet — undertakes an expedition 


to Paleſtine — his death and - 
rafter 397. 8. 9. | 


Lampe eldeſt "i of 1 the ""M 


cond crowned by the archbiſhop 


of York by the direction of his 
foot as a pilgrim to pay his devo- 
tion at BRCRET'Ss tomb and to be 


father 377. He has a diſpute with 


the convent of Canterbury about 


the election of an archbiſhop in 
the room of BRACKET — ſends the 


prior and monks into Normandy 5 
to his father has a miſunder- 


ſtanding with his father —oppoſes 


him in the election, and ſends a 


mandate to the convent and an 
| _ * Rome 38 ol 


Heway Ul. eldeſt bn of Jon. "i 
cedes him in the throne, crowned 
at Gloceſter by the biſhops of 
Barn and WiInchrsrzR — the 
earl of PruBBOER choſe his guar- 
dian— is put in quiet poſſeſſion of 
the crown and kingdom 445. He 
ter and is crowned again by the 


archbiſhop: with more ceremony 


446. He is declared of age, orders 
3 copies of the; charters. to be ſent 
into every; county — diſmiſſes the 
— biſhop of WancuzsTER who had 
guardian, begins his government 
the two charters of the king his 
father —rewards chief juſtice. Ho- 
 BERT. who gave him this advice 
up his right to the nomination of with the title af the earl of Kent 
—2 þ 448 He e the inne 
W ne ee le 


RY 
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choſe by the chapter at the deatn 
of LancTon for want of learning 
—— promiſes the pope the tenth of * 
all the moveables in England if 


RICHARD chancellor of Lincoln 
gainſt the nobility 458. With ar. 
tifices and promiſes he got BoNNI- 
- FACce: the queen's brother elected 
to the primacy in the room of Ep- 
_ MunD—gets an inſtrument ſigned 


might be primate——aſſembles a 
convention of the ſtates' of the 
realm to conſider of his treaty 
with the pope, which was flatly 


denied by the temporal lords, but 
at laſt conſented to — aſſents to 
the election of NeviLL lord chan- 


cellor to the ſee of Canterbury in 


the room of RiIcHARD, and inveſts 


him with the temporalities - 
whom the pope rejects — receives 
a letter in a high ſtrain from 
the pope which he does not 


greatly concern himſelf about — — 
conſents to the election of the ſub- © 
prior of Canterbury who is alſo 
rejected at Rome — approves of + 


' Brand whom the convent then 


elected, who is alfo rejected by the 
pope, and acquieſces in EpmunD | 
= treaſurer of Saliſbury whom the 
| Pope appointed 450. 1. 2. 3. He is 


entreated by the barons to remove 


the biſhop of WIxchESsTER and 
threatened in caſe of refuſal— his 
eyes are opened by the archbiſhop 
and he diſmiſſes the favourite — - 
demands the great ſeal from Nz- 


' vILL who refuſes to deliver it 


reſtores his old miniſters, ſends | 


privately for the pope's legate 454. 
| He recommends the biſhop of Va- 


 LENCE the queen's uncle for the 
ſee of Wincheſter and 1s refuſed 
by the monks 
at this refuſal and would not con 
| ſent to the promotion of RalEY 
whom they elected — reproaches 
the convent for returning NeviLL 
as a hot-headed prelate, and ſends 
an ambaſſador to Rome to get 
his election annulled 457. His ad- 
miniſtration is complained againſt 


of Durham 
is diſguſted 


„ 


in church and ſtate by all Fry lords 
1 W himſelf ſure of the 


Pope's 


protection — they ſtand in need 


of one another has no other 


reſource but the papal power a. 


by ſome biſhops and abbots to re- 


commend him to the pope 460. 
He is ſurprized at the great reve- 
nues enjoyed by the Italian eccle- 
ſiaſticks in England——is -afraid 
of the pope's reſentment gives 
leave to the barons to appeal to 

the general council then aſſembling 


againſt the oppreſſions from Rome 
——acquaints the pope's nuncio he 
could not protect him, and gives 
him a ſafe conduct to go off 461. 


puts on an air of great reſentment 


againſt the pope, plays the bullyß 
for two or three days and then 


returns to his uſual complaifance 

- much diſpleaſed with freſh op- 
preſſions of the clergy from Rome, 
orders the biſhops and abbots not 
to permit the pope's agents to le- 
vy any money, and ſends a pro- 


clamation to all towns and pub- 
lic meetings not to contribute a 


penny to the pope's aſſiſtanee— 


the fear of an interdict and ex- 


communication ſinks his courage 
and ruins all — recommends bis 
half brother ATHELMAR to theſe 
is offended with 
the anſwer of the chapter goes 
to Wincheſter on the vacancy of 
that ſee by RALEV's death, to re- 
commend him to that chapter, 
minding them that they had diſ- 
obliged him in the laſt election 


462. 3. 4. By promiſes and threats 


he carries his point takes the 


croſs from the legate, demands a 


K 


ſubſidy 


Te- 


X 3M. Di 


— 


+ ſubſidy from the clergy, and is up- 


. braided by them with male-admi- 


niſtration 465. 
large ſubſidy of the parliament 


that he might perform his yows of 


He demands, a 


- going to the holy land, is gratified 
in this demand on conditions 


x "as anſwer to the biſhops. who 
brought him this reſolution —— 
.. promiſes to join the parliament in 


confu ms the 


a reformation'- 


great charters ſolemnly with an 
oath in Weſtminſter-hall---breaks | 
- thro his engagements and prevails 
on the pope to make them void 


466. 7. He complains to the bi- 
ſhop of Loxpox of the unwilling- 
neſs of the biſhops to gratify the 
pe's demands 469. He com- 
plains of the decrees of a council 
unde archbiſhop BONNIFACE- as 
prej judicial to the prerogative, and 
deſires pope URBAN to revoke them 


470. His death and ere 474 x 


Hoy IV. _— 3 the 


ſecond whom he had depoſed — . 
is unwilling to part with a parlia- 
ment that had placed him on the 
throne — continues it as a new 
parliament by proclamation — 


. crowned at Weſtminſter and his 
eldeſt ſon made prince of Wales, 


&cc. 520. He ſends two peers and 
his chamberlain to the convoca- 
tions to thank them for their 
. prayers, and to pay his court to 
the clergy in the moſt effectual 


manner 521. He connives at the 


breach of the ſtatutes of proviſors 


and premunire is addreſſed by 
the biſhops againſt the Lollards— 
falls in with their views: and paſſes 
the act for burning hereticks — 
the firſt. of our kings who. begun 
this practice commands the 
ſheriffs not to return any lawyers 
to o parliament 522. 3. 4. He is ad- 
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dreſſed by the commons againſt 
the clergy——aſſutes the latter of 
his protection, and to leave the 


church j in a better ſtate than he 


found it. deſires the archbiſhop 


; .to call a council in-order to check 
; the progreſs of the Lollards 525. 


Hei is addreſſed by the commons 


in favour of the Lollards againſt 
the clergy, and to repeal or alter 


the act for burning hereticks - 
rejects. their petition with great 


| ſharpneſs and reprehenſion —— 
wiſhes the rigour of the act for 


burning the hereticks was heighten- 
ed 526. He refuſes his aſſent to 


. a ſtatute for trying the clergy in 


the ciyil courts - 
rant for the burnin 
for hereſy — 
an act to prevent his meddling in 
5 elections, &c. but; 1ves it at laſt 
the royal aſſent - 
into parliament to enable him to 
collect a tenth of the clergy, and 
a a fifteenth of the laity, tho there 
ſould be no ſeſſion of parliament, 

527. He writes 
. to.the, univerſity o of ford to en- 

quire after, perſons S ſolpetted of he- 
. rely, . and to impriſon them or de- 


+4 


0 


ſigns a war- 


Fa blackſmith 
- unwilling to paſs 


orders : a bill 


which was rejected 


liver them up to the archbiſhop 
his death and character LE: 


333 # 


Hanne token er in the 


throne— 


rants, a general pardon, 


except for rapes and murders — 
charges his libertine companions 


never to come to court 530. He 


is informed of Sir Jon Or D- 
.CASTLEE'S herely,. difapproves of 
uff 


oo 551 


uſir force, undertakes! to talk with 
Sir. Jon, and, finding him in- 
flexible gives him up 531. He 
Ones with his preſump- 


to be, e and, | ſent to ﬀ 


tower 


1 
RT 
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in diſregarding; the archbi- 
1 8 citations, and a 


ne . » 


| 


=: I N D i. . 
tower —reſpites his execution for cute the bull for levying money 


He is afterwards convinced of the ra 
falſehood of this accuſation and 


lated by the TH 
monks out of t 


ſteries in — 3 — 7 His death Holy Hind; the Erpeditkon t to oh r- 
and character - 538. , + pented of, and neglected by ma- 


fifty days 531. He is informed of on the clerg y ſends a conge 


a conſpiracy againſt him headed d elire to the chapter of Wineheſter 


by OLDCASTLE with twenty thou- to elect WAI xTIERHT in the room 
ſand men — gives credit to this of cardinal Br Auro —-ghis court 
improbable ſtory — marches in broke into factions after his mar- 


the night to attack them and finds riage, of dangerous conſequence 


about a hundred Lollards who are 555. He was the greateſt devo- 


killed or taken priſoners under tioniſt of his time —— his reign 
this deluſion ſets a thouſand marks torn with diſſenſions 556. He is 
on the head of Or DcASTIE 532. 2 and murdered——his cha- 


557.8 . 


grants an act of indemnity for all Hereticks from Om drotight = | 
the Lollards 533. He is convinced fore a council under king Henry 


that the clergy had miſrepreſented the ſecond and examined——called 
the commons as hereticks---feems © Pablicans, Vandois, and Calvi- 


to believe it neceſſary to purfue niſts — branded in the forehead, 


| the meaſures recommended to him whipped and ſtarved to dend 
by the commons againſt the cler- reflexions on this eruelty 348. 9. 


reſolves on a war a- A ftatute for — _ fs Ul 


gainſt France at the inſtance of 5 reflexions on it 455 353. 


the archbiſhop 53 5. He ſends am- 


baſſadors to pope MaRTiN to re- Hs e vba ben 
dreſs ſome grievances in the church : from his dioceſe, ſent to the mo- 
from his incroachments his am- naſtery of Ely till he could be pro- 
baſſadors procure a concordat by vided fur projects the erecling 


which the pope revokes them—— it into a bifhop's ſee out of ihe ſee 


| ſends another embaſſy with more of Lincoln, ſuceeeds ma is N ; 


demands, and orders his ambaſſa- "the An _— 3s 1 45 


dors to declare roundly to. the 


that they ſhould be 0 plied with Fi chin Aden Strecke Alsmann 
— refuſes to admit Ne biſhop in the papal chair under the name 
of Lincoln to the ſee of York tran- of Gxzcory the ſeventh his vaſt 
turns the "ER 2 #617% 
e Frencli im-. n eee ee 


ny—aall excommunicated by the 


HxNRV VI. e of ah IV | pope who draw back from their 


* Ni 


old ſuccedes his father in the throne vors of aſſiſting in it 


2 541. He acknowledges the. council tieth part of his revenues gion 
of Ferrara, and eſpouſes pope Eu- towardy it we the "king 416; 
GExIVS——rejetts the pope's bull for 0 "201 Tae 


is 
granting the biſhoprick of Ely to Hoxoxros Mensa calfr rens the 


the archbiſhop of Roay——con- papal chair <—fends a legate into 
{ents afterwards toit 550. He com- England 314. He dies and a {ehiſhn 
mands the archbiſhop not to exe- enfues at Rome 31 N 1 


— — . Hens | 


1 ** » 3 * 


Rande ended. Une inn 
;- the popedom . ſends a legate in- 


to England with a propoſal— 
eee, him and confides in the 


archbiſnop · the anſwer he re- 
eee 2 hd 5 1 ISS 145 2 


311-5 
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- archbiſhep 
rom of] Batpwim by the king's 
|. nomination 405. He has the com- 


miſſion of legate, is ſent to Vork 


to hold a legatine council, in order 


to mortify archbiſhop G#zorry 
and inquire into a charge againſt 


him — his authority as archbiſnop 


of Canterbury denied by the dean 
and chapter and ſubmitted to as 
legate delivers ſeveral conſti- 
tutions for the clergy and religi- 

dus to obſerve, which had no 
- power but from his own authority - 
A the council-wregular and o- 
ing only to the king's reſentment 

: againſt: his grace of Vonxk 406. 
-He carries on the college at Lain- 


ated againſt - by 


Ge APR ar not re- 
gard . forms a project of accom- 
madation, but could not win the 
- convent. 40%. He is threatened! by + 
-:Innocsxt the third who ſucceded 
- 2 CBLESTINE: 408. He is made lord 
chancellor his eee 
to be divided by GR AI DUs named 
to the ſee of St. Davids ſends an 
agent to Rome and gets the better 
: of the diſpute 412. He holds a 
council at Weſtminſter tho prohi- 
bited by the chief juſtice * 
new conſtitutions paſſed at it 413. 
His Aae en e e ons. 


#$% : "# ” 4 ——ä—uz— 4 2 } * Til 
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Hang 0 rk Kent rarfied our in 


. and ruined 453: N 
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FAM 80 we en G Milt not 
the a apoſtle of the Britons 55 


bi i malte or a great Ktſool 


in Wales, and educates the ſons 
Huszur biſhop: of Saliury made 
0 Canterb in the - . 


of noblemen e e 


* 1 ans "or GC * 
* 0 87 8 4 191 1 fi {4 * 83 
F \ 


Ina made üg of Wack ewe 
biſhops and nobility to ſettle the 
2 kingdom--hisfamous laws enacted 
227. '2: "The ſtory of his marrying 


the dau ghter of a Britiſh, Wa CC, 
. fabulous Pp: 


Feds It 71 


Inourpios, 155 oblecditions on " 


- partiality- of the s to the 


"RIP 254 


* 


Uster pope, TR by 


HENRY a gainſt the advice of 15 g 


Engliſh biſhops: and faccedes Ho- 


nokius 318. He is applied to by 


- king SrrrHxN to confifm His elec- 


tion to the crown of England 
- requeſted” to make the biſhop.” of 


Wivcnssrrx his legate, which he 
dic not deny, but ſoon ſuperſeded 
him 322. He ſends the biber of 
2 with the character of le- 
te 323. He males archbil op 
TurchAl p legatus natus —— -AC- 


"aire a pretence of judgiug in 


2 - the eleftion of billiops 320. n 
tate” Ir; ects rtf E 
© in che papacy - iſſues an inſolent 


bull in Favour of the” monks, 'of 
Canterbury. yo the col- 


lege of Lambel demoliſhed 
and the monks 0 Wig Coed 
91 threats to 15 ſpend arc 
HvsxRT from flis office 4085 * 
* the carditialst0 SR nn on 
TD S_ 5 the 
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7 a e — all which. on the king's - 


the archbiſhop — writes inſolent 
and threatening letters to king 
RicnaRD— his wickedneſs very 
injurious to the, Engliſh church 
409. He, is applied to by GiRAL- | 


vos to divide the province of Can- 


terbury, to confirm his election to 
St. Davids, and to make it a me- 


application he refuſes to do but 
grants him the adminiſtration of the 
temporalities during the. \VACancy | 
412. He iſſues a bull requiring; all 


J metropolitans to convene the pro- 
Vincial, and all biſhops the ſynods 


of their dioceſe to make an eſtunate 
of all eccleſiaſtical preferments, and 
charge them with a fortieth part 


* of their revenue for the holy war 
pretends the neceſſity and the hopes nounced every Sunday — his ſen- 


_ poſe them, . and reſtore them 
to their poſſeſſion writes an in- 
ſolent letter to the king makes 
Himſelf a party and is judge and 


of ſucceeding in the expedition 
„Promiſes it ſhould not be drawn 
into example 413. He eſpouſes the 
cauſe of the monks of St. Auſtins 
_—direQts the biſhopof El v to ex- 
com municate thoſe who had diſ- 


advocate declares himſelf to be the 


only defender of that houſe 415. 
106. He iſſues a bull to excommu- 


nicate every ſunday all thoſe, who 


king to grant a fortieth part of 
his reyenue towards Fred: He 


| draw back from 8 vows. of aſ- 


ſiiſting in the expedition to the 
holy land —— prevails upon the 


14.84 44 3 


the biſhops of the province in the 
election of a primate gets the 


king into his net and pulls it over 


ws 


l him — vacates the elections made 


at Canterbury and orders a new 
en by the e of the 
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_ convent at Rome——recommends 
and commands them to elect him 
over: rules them by his threat. 


ening and conſecrates the cardinal 
| turns the king's promiſe againſt 
himſelf 420. He 1s charged by the 
king with ingratitude and invad- 


ing his prerogatiye, and threat- 


ened to have his authority diſ- 
-owned—his inſolent anſwer to this 
remonſtrance an account of 


His temper and qualifications 
lays the kingdom under an inter- 


dict, and commands three biſhops 
to pronounce the ſentence who to 
their infamy Wi IM——excom- 
- municates the k ing by. name and 

orders the — to be pro- 


tence little regarded writes to 
all the biſhops in England and the 
nobility to withdraw their allege- 
ance from the king —alludes pro- 
faneneſs to what is ſaid of Gop— 
breaks thro the duty and ſteadineſs 
of his miniſters * 3. He re- 
_ jects. two propoſals from the king 
to make up the ys rea- 
ſons for ſo doing ſends two le- 
gates under a pretence of putting 
An end to it, but in reality to pe- | 
netrate into the king's intentions 
his legates have an audience 
of the king in his great council 
their anſwer from the king h 
legates publiſh: the excommunica- 
tion &. calls a conſiſtory to 
2 N how to ſubdue the king's 
obſtinacy 425. He depoſes king 
Foun. at Rome promiſes 
the king of France heaven and 


the erown of England to diſpoſſtſs 
him ſends letters and emiſſa- 


ries all over Europe promiſing che 
ſame as ele whet 3 


4. war | 


War r upon hitu, as to thoſe whAöaſ- 


ſiſted in the expedition againſt in- 
fidels — ſends PANDULPHUS with a 


ret: of inſult and menace is 
ſeconded by His legate with an art- 


3 fl ful repreſentation. of. the revolt of 


his on ſubjects 426. He avows 
+ the deſign of erecting a monarchy 


oven all the nations of the earth — 


- owns the terms of: agreement with 
Joux were projected and; formed 


With great deliberation at Rome 
his $ account of thoſe terms 


covers his ambition with; zeal for 
-; Juſtice. and religion; and pretends 
to take the, clergy under his pro- 


i zenten ede king of France an 


his tool at the expence of ſixty 
.: thouſand: pounds 427. 8. 9. Fore- 
ſeeing the king 8. reſignation might 


ſends a legate in order to get the 


Engliſh people to approve of it 


- ſhop's proteſt againſt the King's 


* reſignation— gives his legate di- 
rections to fill the ſees and abbies 
1 thoſe whom the king ap- 
proved of — orders him to call in 
every paper and deoree againſt he 
1 and burn them 432. 3. He 
ends an order to the king to re- 
ſtore but forty thouſand marks to 
the exiled biſhops and the monks 


of Canterbury, tho he had offered 


18 2 thouſand — intends to 
take the rights of patronage and 

8 2 into the keeping of the 
holy ſee writes to the dean and 
chapter of Vork on the death of 
Sor to. elect ſuch an archbi- 
ſhop as his legate ſhould nominate | 
| ——declares the election of Sion + 
55 Lan G ron void, and forces the bi- | 
ſhop, of WorcesTER upon them 


* e by the ecclefaſticks or 


* F 1 ; " — 
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throne the king who was under 
his protection — 
ſnould not go unpuniſhedde- 
. Clares the charters void and com- 
mands them to lay down their 
arms — excommunicates them by 
name and requires the archbiſhop 
to order the publication of it every 
Sunday acts up to his new charac- 
ter of ſovereign lord of England 
439 He confirms his legate's ſuſpen- 
ſion of archbiſhop LANG TON. 
ſends monitions to the emperors and 
princes of Chriſtendom to ſend am- 
baſſadors to a council held by him 
he 8 the canons ready drawn 
publiſhes them by his o.] 
19 m—_— 440. He endeavours to 
_ fruſtrate the expedition of LxwIS 


againſt king Joun— forbids him 
be conſtrued into conſtraint, he + 


ſwears that it 


by his legate to go on with it 
lays the city of London under an 


Je interdict—excommunicates LEWIS 


and his new — gs bell, book, 
and candle- dies. 442. 3. 
Del - ITY 332 1 N "$08 251 Ci 15 PEE off 


InxocgwT: IV. 3 Sanden in in 


the papal chair ends a nuncio 
into England to exact money from 
the clergy 4000 He is ſurprized 


at the bold attack of the barons 


at the council of Lyo orders 


two bulls to {ey which: he 
- ſounded: Thigh. as a/fignal favqur, 
one to permit the Engliſn patrons 
to preſent to their own livings; and 


the other to allow an Engliſhman 


to ſucscede an Italian in his -bene- : 
_ fiee-—writes:a thundering letter to 


. the biſhops. to ſet their hands to 
king Jonx's charter 

maße no abatement in his demands 
_ —loads the clergy with new taxes 
. and elaims the adminiſttation to 


reſolves to 


ceceleſiaſticks ho die inteſtate 402. 
34% Her confirms the election of 
his tyranny 435. He is angry with | ATupzMan the king's half bro- 
1 for * hen es dis ſee of W. heſterb— 


” 
. _y T r * 
8 ö—ñ; — 
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gives the PL an ordef: for all ec- 


three years ſuſpends GRosTEST / 
biſhop of Lincoln for not inſtitut- 
it ing an Italian to whom he had 


agiven a living 46 5. He abſoves 


tlie king of his oath to obſerve the 
great charters ſends à bull for 


the biſhop of LINCOLN to inftitute 


A Roman boy to a benefice>—en- : 
raged at-thedbiſhop's refuſal and a 
letter which he ſent to excuſe it — 
this menaces on that oceaſion 
rexcommunicates the biſtiop 457. 
Ae moves in the conclave tliat the 
pe of Gs r ffiould be 
taken up out of oonſecrated giound, 


and a brand of: infamy be ſet on 
his memory he dies and is ſuc- - 
mice by eee fourth 


; OY * 28821 
mii 11 The Fee 44 ©, C342 % — 2111 48. 
— 
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duscht of faint nth ppt of 


ROSE Ift Rift h. _ 
12 1 — 21 2414: . P. ? 8 


Joux fon to r the ſecond FP 
brother to RienARD, promiſes his 


out his leave 403. He breaks his 
athi in a little time — enters into 


meaſures with the king of France 


to deprive his brother of the erown 
404. He ſuccedes his brother R1- 
chaARð in the throne to the pre- 
judlice of his nephew An rn 
aan under the papal \afittpa- 
Jj 20604 e T 
lord chancellour 411. des / 


GixALpos's being made ai of 


St. David's ſends an ambaſſador 
to Rome about ĩt waves his ]Ün 
nomination and conſents to one of 


©. the'abbots Whom the chap pter had 
firſt pitched upon before GIRAT- 


UW Dos 412. He ſeizes the*tempgra- | 


Oities of his brother GBGRENV afch- 
—bilhop of Vork — goes dow and 


82 


N D: 


accepts his Tub! 
dleſiaſticks to pay him à tenth for 


©. brother with an oath not to go in- 
, 40 England for three years with- 


of Ub * 
wI 


Q * 


ene 
WrIrs to the Heing of Feverſham 
; ts provoked atthe'monks of St. 
Ani 8 who ne out Wetrs' by 
poſſeſs chemi —\8 defpiled and 
execution of an inſolent bull of 
the pope's is Wrote to by Him 
very impertinently 415. He is 
evailed from Rome togrant 
211 l Wade er Bis — ＋ 
Guan to exhort his no- 
bie to contribute t 1 ders 
dis chief juſtice: to inform them 
that this ir br wüs not granted 
by Tight or papat empulften- 
tlie Ill poſture of His affairs abroad 
ſome little excuſe for him is 
7  ſuſpeRted to haue put his nephew, 
| ARTHUR to death with his own 
hands 476. which” has a fatal ef- 
ect upon his affairs and helped to 
forward that ealamity which over- 
Whelmed him thinks of Nothing : 
but his diverſions — could not be 
-- awakened out of his dream of 
— idlleneſs and pleaſure 41%. He is 
enraged at the news of an election 
ts the ſes of Canterbury without 
- his licence recoinmends: GRAN 
- biſhop of Norwidli---ſends a depu- 
tation from the convent to get the 
27 election confirmed at Rome- 
turn of his affairs lies croſs to the 
claim of the Provincial biſhops in 
"the: election of a Feine — fit 
tuiet under the pope's decre 
Salt this claim confides he 
” ſecurity the'monks had given him 
not 10 dect any 6thet unten 
TROY”; romiſes che poße that 
1 el wot acquieſce i in the election 
" of thecofvent—his promiſe turned 
againſt hi mfelf.-loſes al batte 
ſends a military 


1. 28 


y force down to 
41 convent to charge the monks 3 
high reaſor and" to'banith them 


"Es out 


1 


© out of the kingdom 420. He ſends 


' lates very roundly with him for 


a letter to the pope and expoſtu- 


invading his prerogative——threa- 


tens to diſown his authority if the 


Wy biſhop of NoRWIcH is not made 


zs enraged at the kingdoms being 
put under an interdict carries 


4 


* 
244 


0 


primate, but is anſwered by the 


pope with great inſolence 421. He 


His revenge too far againſt the 


whole eccleſiaſtical order — this 
very prejudicial to his affairs 
bbliged to reſtore them to his fa- 
vour and to ſecure his lay ſubjects 
his difficulties encreaſed 422. 
le is excommunicated by name 
© byInxocenT---his conduct ſeemed 


to be above any impreſſions of fear 
Etthe duty 


and ſteadineſs of ſome 


of his miniſters broke thro, par- 


1 


tude and ſeizes his temporalities--- | 


his own ſteadineſs broke by this 


defection offers to receive the 
Prim ate, &c. and obey the pope's 
monitions ſaving the dignity and 
privileges of the crown — this 
pPropoſal rej jected—propoſes to em- 


power the pope himſelf or his de- 


legates to deliver the temporalities 


to archbiſhop LAxdToN, and re- 


ceive his homage, but this is alſo 
dee 424. He is attended by 
bis great council at N orthampton * 


of the pope 424. His angry reply 
to their propoſal — makes a pro- 


Wh himfelf to PanduLPnvs 
which is inſolently rejected — the 


ſentence of excommunication pub- 
" liſhed againſt him, &c.—his cha- 
racter blackened tothelaſt degree— 
is propheſied againſt by PETER the 
hermit, the credit of which was 


of great diſſervice to the king-425. is refuſed---draws* N . 


| Vol. I, 


king of France if he will diſpoſſeſs 
him all Europe is irritated againſt 
him by the pope---draws an army 
together of ſixty thouſand men, 
and manns a fleet to oppoſe the 


_ French—permits PAnDuLPHvs to 
come into England and gives him 


an audience---receives an imperi- 


ous letter by him from the pope 


— alarmed by the legate's repre- 
ſentation of the revolt and diſ- 


loyalty of his ſubjects his jealouſy 


and diſtruſt of his army induſtri- 


_ ouſly cultivated---is in great per- 
plexity--loſes all his ſpirit and ſinks 
under his misfortunes --- takes an 

_ oath to ſubmit to the award of the 

| Pope whoſe deſigns he did not ap- 

_ prehend---repairs to Dover church 

ticularly WELILS the chancellour 

whom he had made biſhop of Lin- 

55 coln 42 3. He reſents his ingrati- 


with a numerous train, takes the 
crown off his head, lays it at the 
legate's feet and does homage for 
his own kingdoms 426. 7. He ſigns 
a charter to yield up the patron- 
age of all the churches which be- 
longed to the crown and declares 
that this reſignation was made of 
his own free will---takes an oath 
_ Uſually given by vaſſals---promiſes 
to reverſe the outlawries againſt 


his ſubjects, 'and to make ſatisfac- 
tion for their loſſes---figns letters 
patent to the biſhops 1 
orders the hermit to be hangead 
for a falſe prophet, but unjuſtly 


4428. He takes an oath to govern 
according to law and juſtice and 
is abfolved from his excommuni- 

cation by the archbiſhop---orders 

to be made into the - 
loſſes of the eccleſiaſticks, and ſome 


an enquiry 


meaſures to be taken for repairing 
them perceives the uneaſimeſs of 
his people ſummons the barons 
to attend him at Portſmouth and 


7 * 1 to 
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le is depoſed in the conſiſtory of . 
Rome---the crown is promiſed the 


in exile--- - - 


Pry — 
De 


1 to chaſtize them remonſtrated 
. againſt by the archbiſhop of- 


is laid upon the altar 
fealty and does homage a ſecond 
time for his kingdoms, and re- 
ceives them back again from the 
his ill example taught 


fended at it but obliged to. defiſt 
430. A ridiculous tory told of 


him ſeals a new charter in St. 


Paul's church in the preſence of 
the biſhops and the PRreny, which 


ſwears 


legate 
hi ſubj ects to forget their duty 
431. 2. Backed by the power of 
the legate he fills all the churches 
and monaſteries with his creatures 
433. He enflames the diſcontents 


of his people—obtains an order 


from the Pope to releaſe the inter- 
dict gives up his claim to the 
nomination of biſhops and abbots 
buy a charter it does not an- 
ſwer his end 434. 5. He is applied 
to by the barons for the laws and 
Lberties granted by king EpwarD 
| ——defires to gain time——ſends 


the archbiſhop of CANTERBURY 


and the earl of PxMBRoOKE to re- 
ceive their demands in writing — 


| aſked why they did not demand 
| his kingdom—ſwore he would ne- 
ver comply with them —prepares . 


for war and pretends a zeal for 
 religion--takes upon him the croſs, 


LS 4 % 


goin g to the holy . 


the barons as apoſtates to religion, 
and as forfeiting their lands in- 5 


vites foreigners into his ſervice 436. 
He takes part with his own yaſ- 
ſialage - the barons in a great mea- 
| ſure the occaſion of his enſlaving 
himſelf and his country is be- 
fieged by them in the tower — 


Running Meadow near Staines, 


N 0 


- determine it 


monks church muſick- 
be at the council of Hatfield — | 
ordered by the pope to enquire in- 
3 was under a neceſſity of comply- to the faith of the Engliſh church 
ing with them —— meets them at 
__ upſchoolsforchurch muſick in ma- 


* agrees and accu If 1 


WM; KK 
charters; Magna Charta, and Char- 
ta de Forreſta —he ſigns and con- 
firms them by his oath — repents 
before the month was out and re- 
vokes them—diſpatches a meſſen. 
ger to the pope to be abſolved of 
his oath and to get the charters 
declared void ſends to France, 
Flanders and Germany for s 
to aſſiſt him — retires to the iſle 


of Wight and waits the arrival of 


the forces 438. He has a great 
number of adventurers from abroad 
gets the ſentence of excommu- 
nication pronounced againſt the 


barons— ravages their towns and 


Villages his affairs at Rome no 
leſs proſperous—ſends complaints 
thither after the archbiſhop 439. 

His death and character 443-4. 


Joan VI. pope, was ; appealed to by 


WIL RID biſhop of York, 5 5 


him to plead his cauſe before a 


e council — pronounces 
him innocent—wnites to the kings 
of MxRCIA and NoRTHUMBER- 


Lax in his favour —defires th 


would determine the diſpute among 
themſelves —— that they would 
come to Rome if they could not, 
and he would convene a ſynod to 
131.2, 


Jons biſnop 45 turned out 


of his biſhoprick that it may again 
be pied to 0 York for WII r Rp 
bo 216. 


Joun Beger of St.Peter's at 1 


brought by Bexxnict to teach his 
aid to 


relating to the Monothelites—ſets 


n n of ede 114. 
f 7 


_ _ drals—- 


x. W »:; 


Join de Crema, ſent to England as 
legate from pope HoxoR TUS 
has an audience of the king 
enriches himſelf and his train by 
oppreſſing monaſteries and cathe- 
faithful to his truſt ---- 
perſuades archbiſhop CoRBEL':to 
ſummon a council at Weſtminſter 
 —— preſides in that council to the 


prejudice of the rights of the me- 8 


tropolitan —— affects great ſtate 
and grandeur — 


orders his ſeat 


all their preferments in England 
by force of arms — this connived 


at by the biſhops and excuſed by 


a confederacy of ſeveral men of 
quality 452. A ſtatute paſſed a- 
a gainſt them A 508. 


JuLtan car amal. ordered to open the 


council at Baſil and to preſide in it 
as legate — tranſlates part of the 


council by the pope's order to Fer- 


Py, 549: 50, 
in the council to be raiſed above | 


all the reſt like a throne, which Jox.ws Cl his opinion of the re- 4 


gives great offence 314. He em- * of the Britons 3. 5 0 
ploys a great deal of zeal againſt | 
the marriage of the dergy---de- J Win on the arrival of paganiſm Wh | 
claimed againſt it with much 1a- in Kent leaves Englanil — con- „ | 


tire in the council 315, He is demned for it 64. Is recalled by 
ſurprized the ſame night in bed EA p BALD and 3 to his ſee 
with a ſtrumpet his meaſures 65. Is appointed to the ſee of Can- 
thereby broke, and ſent home in terbury on the death of MELLI- 

4 diſgrace 3233216. Tus by EApbBATD— ſends to the 


Ionen of 4 not the firſt pope for more aſſiſtance and has 


- apoſtle of the Britons 6. The ſtory e Th frog and 
of it examined, and refuted 6 to 9. le Ronaitos biſhp 4:97 


IRELAND given away by pope AbRI- cheſter 66, He confecrates PAULI- 5 
Ax who had nothing to do with Nos biſhop of Northumberland 67. 
it to Hexnv r re ns ol 


. we 1 3 


' 


— — —— 


England — the people miende. | . K | 
_ ſented by that Pope and why 346. 
Eur. a enn wt arckbi. 
inzmevsbihop of . 1 2 ſhop of Vork, ſuccedes arch- 
” _þope Victor 2 5 90. "Lito STAFFoRD in the fee of = 
1 IsL1P elected to the e in the 5 Canterbury, e and 4 
room of STRATFOoRD——petitions a half PRA et er 556. 
with his ſuffragans for a redreſs of : 


f Kent, the feſt Sake Ein om, and 
ee . . ev hg nt 
clergy — the controverſy revived faith, after the ne of 
between him and his grace of Vork _ the Britons | * 4 *] Bs 
| ; 2 W 4 Kaxyzen, king of * Mercians, res 
| frat * Lorena AM. * of. "totes the metro political power to 
3 01 4 _ theſe of Canby 5 "Ire 
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- 60RY the tenth to the ſee of Can- 
terbury in the room of Boxx1- 

FACE 474. He is promoted to the 
purple as cardinal of Oporto, and 


_ reſigns the primacy of England to 
live at Rome | 477. 


Ep king of Weſſex, marries 
his daughter to OswaLD king of 
Northumberland — is converted by 

his perſuaſions, and the zeal and 

inſtructions of Bixixus biſhop of 


the Weſt-Saxons—grants the city 


of Dorcheſter near Oxford to Bi- 
RINUS for an epiſcopal ſee--dies 7 5. 


Knights templars, ſentenced to per- 
petual penance in a ſynod at Lon- 


don, and condemned and ſuppreſſed 


afterwards by the pope 487. 


AMBERT, ſuccedes BRIO WIN in 
the ſee of Canterbury 151. He 


| oppoſes the partition of the pri- 


by macy by the biſhop of Lichfield 


but in vain, He is ſo much diſ- 


guſted at this that he quits his ſee 


and retires into France, but is per- 
ſuaded by ALcuinus to return 153. 


TY 


Lambeth, a college founded there by 
_ archbiſhop Barpwix, and carri ed 4 


on by his ſucceſſor HuBtRT— 


remonſtrated againſt by the c con- 


vent at Canterbury a project of 


it to Rome — a bull from thence 


buy the king, and the college taken 


E t 7? 7 
. ther's death during his nephey”s 
minority 0 507.8. 


LAncasTER duke of, grandſon to 


EpdwaRD the third, is ſent into 
exile — offered the crown by ſome 


malecontents comes into Eng- 


land — is at the head of a great 
army — ſends the archbiſhop and 


the earl of Northumberland to king 
RichARx PD to know the terms of 
his reſignation 518, He claims the 


crown by deſcent and perſonal 


| ſervice, and is proclaimed king by 


the title of Henry the fourth 519, 


LANF RANE a Norman, ſaccedes ST1- 


GAND in the ſee of Canterbury 


252. His election and conſecra- 


tion remarkable — ſends to Rome 


for a pall, and is refuſed under the 


pretence it was without a prece- 


dent— this not true 255. He goes 


on in the exerciſe of his power 
without it - 


convenes a coun- 
cil—conſecrates the new biſho 


ſuſpends the conſecration of the 
_ archbiſhop of VoRR — goes to 


Rome and is received with great 


| reſpect by the pope 256. He uſes 
his intereſt with the pope to reſtore 
the archbiſhop of YoRx, and the 
| biſhop of Lincoun — this an un- 


accountable ſtory 257. It is at- 
tempted to be explained — He re- 


turns to England and brings the 


| cauſe between him and the arch- 


accommodation formed by the biſhop of York before the coun- 


archbiſhop, and not agreed to by 
the convent 407. An appeal about 


cil 258. The primacy is adjudged 


to him, and the bounds of the 


pProvinces fixed 2 59. He ſends an 
to demoliſh the college — rejected 


account of his ſucceſs to Rome — 


oy and enters into the meaſures of that 
under his Ht * 408. 


79 gainſt the ſecular canons 260. He 

„ 1 of, 1 of Ev- 8 
wap the third, protects Wiex- 

' L1FF openly made one of the re- 
_ be of the Fee at his fa- V 


court in ſupport of the monks a- 


receives a letter from the pope, and 


a apreſſing1 invitation to g0 to Rome 
——— refuſes to go, in a manner 


which ſhews a dene of the Pope's 's 


155 3 Wo 


10 authority calls a council to meet 


doctrine of the real preſence ſilent- 
ly and by flow degrees 265. He is 
again ſummoned to Rome but re- 
fuſes to go 267. A pretence of his 


about exempt juriſdiction, and pe- 


culiars, not true, and of ill conſe- 
quence 278. He uſes all his intereſt 
in favour. of WILLIAM Rurus at 
his father's death — takes care to 


fulfill the will of the late king 279. 


e upbraids the new king with his 


falſhood and ingratitude loſes his 
confidence and is much grieved 


Fi * death and en * . 


nen biſhop of Ely, ole he 
. biſhop of Canterbury by the pope 
in the room of IsLIr 504. He fum- 
mons the clergy of his dioceſe to 
contribute towards paying his 
_ debts—viſits the univerſity of Ox- 
ford, and condemns thirty erroneous 


articles confirms ſome hymns 


in honour of St. CATHARIN E 


2 a cardinal and en the ſee. 


of Ann 50 5. 


Lane ron 3 elected 20 FO 


ſee of Canterbury by the pope's 


order in the room of HuBERT, 
and conſecrated by the pope him- 
ſelf 420. He arrives in England, 
and abſolves the king from the 


fentence of excommunication — 


finds the charter of HRNRVYV the 
firſt waits on the king at Nor- 
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complain againſt the proceed- 
in London 264. He introduces the 
vain — his character blackened 
at Rome, tho they had for ſome 
years paſt repreſented him as a mi- 
racle of wiſdom and goodneſs. 
433. He excuſes himſelf from pub- 
5 liſhing the bull of excommunica- 
tion againſt the barons, under a pre- 


ings of the pope's legate, but in 


tence of going to Rome---haſtens 


thither to make an impreſſion on 


the barons but is ſuſpended — his 
intereſt much diminiſhed at Rome 
——could with difficulty prevent 


his deprivation 439.40. He returns 


to England and crowns the king 
over again - convenes a ſynod at 


| Oxford—the canons paſſed at it 


expoſtulates warmly at the 


council board with' one of the 
king's miniſters - 
- ſynod at Weſtminſter to conſider 
a propoſal from Rome— 
. fided in by the pope, and has an 
5 authority to convene the prelates 
&c.— is directed what anſwer to 
ſend to the propoſal 446. 7. His 
death and character 448. 9. 


convenes a 


con- 


LAN TO S1 oN, . of the 
archbiſhop, is ſent to England to 
adjuſt the diſpute about the pri- 


mate — his inſolent anſwer to the 


king 424. He is #!:cted by the 
chapter of Vork in the room of 
; GORGE but refuſed by the Pope 


thampton and remonſtrates againſt Lanes 55 85 of C Cheſter, impri- 


his proceedings — follows. him to 
Nottingham, and declares his re- 
ſolution to excommunicate-all who 
_ ſhould take arms till the interdict 
was releaſed 430. He proteſts a- 
gainſt the charter of reſignation 
executed by the king 433. He ſends 
8 is brother SA to Rome, to 
Vor. I, 


ſoned by EpwarD the ſecond for 
_ cauſing his eite to be _— 
ed lobe F n 


11313 e 1 in 1 
ſee of Canterbury; and in his zeal. 


——Herenews the attempt of re- 


ducing the Britiſh biſhops to the 


PL . Pope s 


626 E % i 3 


; Pope's obedience 61. He reproves _ 369. From the biſhop of Loxpox 
_ EaDBALD king of Kent, but to no to pope ALEXANDER 373. From 
J purpoſe takes leave of his cathe- archbiſhop RIcHARD to the ſame 
dral in an odd manner ſtory of pope 392. From the ſame arch. 
his being whipped by St. PETER biſhop to the biſhops of WIN chrg. 
there — carries an account of this LER, ELy, and Nox wien 393. 
miracle to the king which converts From king RIchARD the firſt. to 
him ſuch fallacies common in the prior and convent of Canter 
thoſe days 63. His death 666 bury 408. From king Jonx to 
1 FDTD 7 pope IN NOCENT 427. From the 
Learning and religion gone much pope to the king in anſwer 421. 
to decay in England 556. From the {ame pope to the Eng- 
"pe: 5 Iiſh biſhops. and nobility 423, 
LELAND, his account of the ſchool From the ſame pope to king Jong, 
of IrTuTus—— his deſcription of 426. From the ſame pope to 
| the e of Banchor 26. archbiſhop LAN GTON 428. From 
 GRosTEsT biſhop of Lincoln 
Lro IV. pope, Jeniies that his Nele to pope Innocent 467. From 
ceſſor had erected LIcHrIEID into ORLETON biſhop of Hereford, to 
an archiepiſcopal ſee, and ſays he thoſe who had the cuſtody of Ep- 
only ſent a pall to the archbiſhop wap the ſecond 494. From king 
at the requeſt of the king and no- EpwARPD the third to the Engliſh 
bility 152. He decrees the reſti- biſhops 499. From pope Martin 
tution of the primacy of Canter- to archbiſhop CHIcHRELREY from 
bury to its ancient dignity 160. the archbiſhop to the king 544. 
He forbids the monaſticks to chuſe From pope MArTin to the duke 
| ſecular perſons for their governors of BR Drox D protector of the 
| 162. realm 546. From archbiſhop CHI. 
3 TO CHELEY to the pope 552. 
Lzo X. pope, his obſervation on te oe 
immutability of the Nicene ca- Lewis ſon of king PRI I» of France, 
nons 20. 1 invited by the barons into Eng- 
. 8 — land — comes to London and re- 
LrorRIck made biſhop of Crediton ceives their oath of allegeance.—is 
removes the ſee to Exeter — followed by the pope's legate, and 
compells the monks to remove to excommunicated by bell, book and 
Weſtminſter makes laws for candle 442. A negociation be- 
the government of his new canons tween him and the earl of Pzm- 
2 TY 230, BROKE puts an end to his een, 
and he returns home 445: | 


Letter from pope Gzrooky: to the 
Roman miſſionaries 40. From Lollards, the 9 = Wick: | 
archbiſhop THEODOR to the king ILIr y fo called, excommunicated 
of the Mercians 117. From pope by archbiſhop CouxrNREY had a 
| SxxG1Vs to the abbot of Jarrow. great party among the people of 
145. From Becket to the king PINOY up reren 3 
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Paul's church, and Weſtminſter= 
abbey deliver a remonſtrance 
to the parliament — the ſubſtance 


3 of it 515. 16. Their great increaſe 


alarms all the clergy 521. A coun- 
cil is called at Oxford to check 


by: their progreſs 525. The king's fa- 


vour to them is addreſſed for by 
the houſe of commons 526. A plot 
againſt them by the eccleſiaſticks, 
in which ſome of them ſuffer thro 
the falſhood and artifices of their 
enemies 532. Severer ſtatutes paſſ- 


ed againſt them with the conni- 


vance of their friends, and why. 


534. The laws againſt them put 5 


in execution with all imaginable 


rigour their zeal. and courage 


25 more exerted 536. Their perſecu- 


tion revived by archbiſhop CH- Sherbourn 139. He calls the cha- 


' CHELEY,. in a moderate manner 


542. 


London, hs | chief 8 of Bri- 
tain under the Romans, according 
to 1 but denied wy 


USHER 26% 


Locrvs a Britim —. ads ambaC. : 
ſadors to pope ELEUTHERIUS —— 
the ſtory of his R the 


Britons refuted 11. 


a Loews: pope, - faccedes Alanin ; 
in the papal chair — reſolves to 
leſſen the power of the ſenate and 


people of Rome ——applies to the 


I king and cler g of England for 
their aſſiſtance — his application : 


 unpreredentes. 395 


They conſecrate biſhops in ſeveral 


places, and make Dunkles arch- 


2 * of Lane 26. 


* * * 


| 8 1 Ba; Lg the 3 of En: 
5 Lorvs a Gallican bie, a in⸗ 


to Britain with GERMAxus to ſup- 
"preſs the pelagian hereſy 24. 
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5 the Hergy on tb oor of dt. Lv biſhop. of Walls, ſuccedes 


_ Er.enx6 in the ſee of Canterbury. 


226, He dies 22 80 
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ALlMSBURY WILLIAM the his 
ſtorian, his account of the an- 
tiquity of Glaſſonbury church, fa- 
bulous 6. He ſeems to acknow- 
ledge this himſelf in another place 


8. His information relating to bi- 
ſhop WIN RID 104. His account 


of WII RIp's appeal to the pope 


110. His character of EpiIRED 
king of the Mercians 112. His 

account of archbiſhop THRODORE'SC 
remorſe for the injuſtice he had 
done to WiLFRID 116. His cha- 


racter of ApRELMus biſhop of 


rity of Orxa to the ſee of Rome 


a tribute 157. His character of 
KE NVL YR king of Mercia 161. 


His commendation of ATHELARD | 


archbiſhop of Canterbury 163. 
His account of Foxmosvus's ſend- 
ing letters into England to threaten 


king EDwaARD and his ſubjects 


with excommunication, not true 


183.4. He aſſerts the ſcorn with 
whieh the papal dignity was treat- 


ed 186. His account of the ſeve- 


rity with which the miſtreſs of 


king Epwy was treated by the 
archbiſhop 194. The meaning of 
the word, ſimony, when he wrote 
his hiſtory 258. His character of 
Rarrn = of Caen, N 


3 


wWakp the Wanke e hanged : 
at 9 


the crown after Ricyarp the ſe- 


cond, N Henky the fourth 
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2 _ Maxcx earl of, eldeſt branch of the - © Engliſh clergy to oö 51 a tenth 
oY line of York, proclaimed king 3 QA is denied and has only eight. 
"pence in the mark of their annual 

_ "tenths, if not contrary to the King's 


England by the name of EpwarD 
the fourth 557. His title approved 


and ratified in n . 
realm — his nuncio is impriſoned 


MARTIN V. pope engroſſed the diſ- 


poſal of vacant biſhopricks in Eng- 


land by way of proviſion —— ap- 


pointed thirteen biſhops in the pro- 


vince of Canterbury within two 
years——is laviſh in his grants and 


diſpenſations — executes an in- 


ſtrument called the concordat be- 
. tween MARTIN the fifth and the 
church of England the tenour 
of this inſtrument is diſconcerted 
at ſome of the king's demands— 
tranſlates the biſhop of Lincoin 
to the ſee of York, which the king 
would not permit and the pope 
5 acquieſced 538. 9. He ſends a 
thundering letter to archbiſhop 
Cnchrrkv againſt the ſtatute of 
premunire — the reaſons of his 
- arterial outrage againſt the pri- 


mate 544. He ſuſpends his exer- 


eiſe of the legatine power re- 
peats his commands to him to get 


- the ſtatutes repealed—reprimands 


him ſeverely for one of his expreſ- 


ſions names the archbiſhop of 
Lokk before him in a letter 


makes void the ſtatutes paſſed in 
the parliament of England, and 


commands the archbiſhops not to 


act upon their authority de- 
clares all who: ſubmit to them to 
be ipſo facto excommunicated 54 5. 


He writes letters to the king, the 
parliament and the protector of 
the realm che purport- of thoſe 
| letters 556. His nuncio repairs to 
the convocation houſe'whilſt they 
were ſitting and preſſes for an aid 
to enable his holineſs to carry on 


dclare for her — 
by the carl of Gloceſter 330. She 

| makes an attempt on. the biſhop | 
of WINCHESTER who had turned 
to his brother, has an interview 
with him on the downs in Hamp- 


prerogative and the laws of the 


for collecting money contrary to 


law reſented by the pope but in- 


ſiſted on and continued 548. He 


would gladly have evaded a gene- 


ral council at Baſil—orders cardi- 
nal Jotrax | to open it and Preſide 
a5 legate — 


ibn the WN daugliter to Hex. 


RY the firſt, left a widow by the 
emperor without iſſue married 


againſt her will by her father to 
te earl of ANjov's fon —— parts 
from her huſband and comes into 
England 
legeance taken to her by the great 
council as hereditary heir to the 
kingdom after this ceremony, 
as her huſband was deſirous of a 
os an ſhe went Dack— 


has the oath of al- 


wy | 


| ranked Healy after her father 318. 
She comes over into England and 
occaſions an unnatural war 328. 
She defeats the king at Lincoln 
and takes him priſoner—all Eng- 


land except London and Kent de- 
- aſſiſted gr catly 


ſhire and fears to be wholly 
guided by his council — takes. his 


oath of allegeance and receives her 


next day in his cathedral church 


E has a conference there with the 
, archbiſhop 331. She is received as 
the war againſt the hereticks —— queen of England by. a councit 
ſends à letter ' commanding the 


there — meets with no farther 


— — — 


oppoſition 
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Mrrrrrus conſecrated 


* NS Di 


a oppoſition and is acknowledged 
every where as 


— A} 


ſported with her ſucceſs beyond all 


the bounds of widem or modeta- 


d only how to take 
her revenge and gratify her pride 


and vanity 332. She rejects the 
terms offered for the/king's releaſe 
with ſrorn alienates the minds 


of the citizens of London from her 


+ —obliged to fly——ſurprized - 


by the king's forces and narrowly 


- eſcapes to: Wincheſter — her bro- 
ther the earl of Gloceſter taken— + 
, exchanges the king for him 


her affairs in great diſorder 333. 

bhs charges the legate by one of 
her agents at a council with in- 
viting hee into England and ad- 
viſing all the cruelty that had been 


: own his brother 334. She makes 


a peace with STEPHEN 342: She 
| waves her right to the crown of 


England in favour of her ſon 343. 


Me Josrru, anobſervation of his 


— - 


: 104 ; 30. 


- biſhop of London and ſent to 
preach the goſpel to the Eaſt- Sax- 


ans 38. He ſucceeds in converting 
the Eaſt-Saxons 61. He is ſent to 


Rome for new inſtructions 62. He 
is baniſhed by the ſons of 88ERT 
— lies into Kent to the archbi- 
hop, and on a conſultation with 
him and the biſhop of RochksT ER 


imprudentiy leaves the kingdom 


| 64. He is recalled by Eapsaip 
but could not be reſtored to his 


biſhoprick 65. He is appointed to 
the ſee of Canterbury on the death 
f LawRENce, continues in it five 
yy and wor 5 8.47 


great part of England, continued 
o oL. I. 


by AvsriN 


= BD . . 
long in idolatry —in the ſeventh 


century was eonverted by means 
of the king's ſon 79. 80. It is dif- 


ficult to fix the ſettlement of the 
firſt epiſcopal ſee in this kingdom 


the converſion of it carrieddon 


by the clergy from Northumber- 
land DENNMA one of the Nor- 


thumberland clergy made their firſt 


biſhop; and tlie ſee in the reign of 


Worrurn, a ſon of Pexpa, fixed 
at Litchfield —ats'converfion com- 
pleated by that monarch and his 


queen, and the kingdom filled with 
_. prieſts and churches 8 1. It was di- 
Vidded into five biſhopricks, Litch- 
field; Sydnaceſter, Worceſter, He- 


reford and Leiceſter e 11 f 5. 


TRE elected to the ſee of Can- 


terbury by the king's conſent, and 
confirmed and conſecrated by the 


—holds a provincial eoun- 


- ÞQ 

-cil and. ſettles. a rubrick for the 
prineipal holy days —— begins a 
metropolitical viſitation thro the 
| ſouthern dioceſes—— but oppoſed 
buy the biſhop of ExzTex with 
men in arms on the frontiers of 
his dioceſe is recalled by the 
king from his en his 
diſappointment threw him into . 5 
: overs: of which he died 40 96. 


Monaſteries at firſt the 1 1 f 
ries of diſcipline and the chief 

ſchools of learning Iona groſsly 
abuſed 124. 56. Their number and 
. abuſe complained of by BDE 142. 
They try to exempt themſelves from 

_ epiſcopal juriſdiction . ſome of 

. them . themſelves charters for 
this purpoſe 338. The conſequence 


of their exemption from the juriſ- 


ao > oe A 34¹. 


Nabend its eee cm a Monaſtic 7 very prej judicial to the | 


affairs of England 218. 


E. X 5 85 4 Monks | 
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Monks, their plea of exemption from 
the juriſdiction of biſnops when 
begun — and of hat conſequence 
271. 2. Thoſe of St. Auſtin's pre- 
tend to a patronage of the church 
of Feverſfam and keep the 
N kings cletk out by force deſpiſe 
all the offers of the archbiſhop and 
nobility to make up the breach — 


10 ont the king and every body 


that oppoſed - appealed to Rome 
their obſtinacy not to be overcome 
Dare OR Wa to 90 the fruits 

of it bar: 5 Mi 16. 


MozTiMes i. of March, his, title 
to the crown ſuperſeded —- gives 
. no offence —- made governor ge- 
neral of Ireland 542. 


Mortmain ſtatute of, What, and 


Wence occaſioned 3 he 477 


Non rox biſhop of 15 put under 
an arreſt by RIicHARD the third, 
h 5 bake a petition in his favor ſent to 
the king by the univerſity of Ox- 
ford is committed to the cuſtody + 
of the duke of BUCKINGHAM' at 
the caſtle of Brecknock ——per- 
ceives the duke is diſſatisfied with 
the king—enters 1 into confidence 
with him about means for deliver- 
ing the kingdom from RicaaRp's 


tyranny - propoſes to dethrone the 


king and ſet up the duke means 
only a compliment projects the 
marriage of the earl of RicuMonp 
with the eldeſt daughter of Ep- 
WARD the fourth acquaints the 


queen dowager and the counteſs 


of Rrennonp with it, and eſcapes 
into Flanders 61 to:565, 


8 * | 14 2 £4 £3934 


111 n N e 
WOES vanity proved abſurd 22. 


Ne VILL x biſhop of Chicheſter and ord 


Dre 


Ei XI. 
chancellor, 8 elected by tlie don 
vent to ſuccede LANG archbi- 
ſhop of Canterbur), and approved 
by the king is rejected by the 
pope, becauſe of his fortitude and 
integrity 457. He has the great 
ſeal demanded of him, but / refuſes 
to deliver it 45 5. He is elected bi- 
ſhop of Wincheſter by the con- 
vent, but is rejected 1 the King 
W — * 9¹ bog 8 


ee e v. p des, by the 
council of Ferrara in the room of 
. .EucxNivs, to whom 'FeL1x,; choſe 
by the council-of Baſil, agreed to 
reſign the popedom 5; 50. He at- 
tempts to levy a tenth upon the 
elergy, and is refuſed fills ma- 
ny vacant ſees without oppoſition 
555. He tranſlates cardinal Kzme 
to the primacy on the death of 
Srarronp, by a proviſionary bull 
Ades not interfere in the choice 
of Bou RCHR to ſuccede him 


advances him afterwards to the 
one "* 00D, 


Nn 3 ak by 
the houſe of commons 542. Re- 
flexions on it 543. Canons relat- 
2 WS: anne on them 


| 1G 1 "ORR 8. 


r * 


Norman conaueh -rtrodced a db 
in the <a accounts 


Af 


041 it ahnen nie bai Ae 
2 (heck if $38 41 7.4 
Namen Liiefithcrabniertal the 


Scots, or ſuch-Engliſh as had been 
liturgy in uſe among them had 
no . CA W miſſionaries 
from Rome Mi 


1 , 


r PLONE TATWIN in 
the of: Nie Oh 148. Dies 
ſ ; Rand 10 


11 


1 


15 74 149 · 
1 Nuncio, 


4 * 
ss, ſent from Rome to com- 
> Porn of the ſtatutes made in par- 
liament, under Ricnarp the ſe- 
cond againſt the 1 power 
is not regarded —— is obliged to 
take an oath not to do any thing 


e to the king's authori- 


of hs: realm,” cc. 


| 514. 
1 " 4 $24 * ri JEET 


Nuns — er i ii che e 
of BONNIFACE | | 7 
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7 | Abo archibiſhiop' of CneliSilty-- 
a recalls Duxs TAN 188. A ſenſe- 
16 ſtory of his refuſing the pri- 
N ——— his conſtitutions 18 9. 
* — TYRE Te n aun, Werres 196. 


oe Cole NA _ pope by the - 
council of Conſtance, * . the 
name u MARTIN | * 


* 12 


* 


feld 3 an e — 4 to 


ih pope for a pall for his metro- 


> pita — obtains it and divides 


the primacy 152. He pretends the 
- © diſcovery 


him in a viſion—goes to the town 


Which had taken his name to ſee © 


5 15 N for them erects a monaſtery 
there to his memory goes to 


grants a yearly penſion of a 
penny a houſe to ſuprort the Eng- 
| iſh ſchool there 
troverted the true account of it 
5 ee, death and character 1 5 1 


5 * * 1 q - 8 
08 „ii 4 56. 7. 8 
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gainſt to the king as a heretick, 
and the king's leave deſired for his 
proſecution is talked to by the 
king who was no match for him 


'D 


of St. Alban's bones to 


Nome to procure privileges for it 


= this fact con- 


* 


X. 


on this ſubject, and given up to 


%, 


the ſpiritual power makes a jeſt 
of the archbiſhop's ſummons - 
- offends the king, and is ordered to 
be apprehended and ſent to the 
tower. brought before the arch- 
"biſhop; &c. and gives an account 
of his faith—is pronounced a he- 
deter convict; and delivered up to 
the ſecular power his execu- 
tion reſpited fifty days by the king 


eſcapes out of prison and flies 


by 10 


9 into Wales 531. A thouſand marks 


1 ſet on his head 533. He is taken 
And brought to London —Arawn : 
upon a hurdle to the gallows=— | 
Ying up by the middle and burnt 


alive his character ee 5 
5 eee on this: en 


s 


Op ppielMitls Flom Rome, reſolved a- 
gainſt in the * of Ep- 
_ WARD the fut KK 484. 


— a a F . 
4 "a 33 
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_ Onuy TON an to OY ſee 4 He- 
reford againſt the king's inelina- 
tion — joins with the barons a- 
gainſt him is abcuſed of high 
treaſon by the king before the par- 
liament — inſiſts on the privilege 
of his character is taken into 
cuſtody by the archbiſhop, to ſave 
him from the king's reſentment 
is brought to a trial in the king's 
bench and refuſes to plead his 
temporalities ſeized till the arch- 
biſhop made his peace enters 
into à conſpiracy with the queen, 
and the biſhop of LiIxcorx, a- 
2 gainſt the king, and cauſes him 
to be depoſed. is ſent with the bi- 

© ſhop of LIxcoLN to perſuade the 
TT” king to quit the government =— | 


— 


" 8 him with his misfortunes 
— ſends a latin letter to thoſe. 
who had the care of the king i in 
his impriſonment, with a: double. 

th about putting him 0 

MN 
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death — is tranſlated to the ſee of Osw arp biſhop of Worceſter, forces 


Wincheſter by the pope, againſt 
the will of Eowar the third — 
the canons from the monaſtery of 


2 but recovers, his favour 492. 3. 4. 


Ons bibo of, FEY lecate of 


40. 


e 


pope Ixx oN into England 
viſits monaſteries and cathedrals— 


_  convenes a council at Weſtminſ- 
ter in which he preſides . aſcribes 
the decreeing power ſolely to the 
Pope never heard of in any coun- 


„ a wp 


Venes © counent te the election of 8 


an archbiſhop, and ſummons the 
monks of Canterbury to attend it, 


without the king's participation 


32. He E 28 32 5: 


Oswa¹⁰ king of Northumberland, 


the ſee of York to Holy Iſland — 


finiſhes the building of York ca- 
_ thedral—eretts ſeveral churches in _ 
many places of his kingdom 


becomes interpreter to the Scotiſh 


biſhop in his court and family — - 
builds ſchools for learning, and 
founds and endows monaſteries 


72. 3. He goes into Weſſex to 


marry the 3 of king Kixz- | 


_cxL—aſliſts Bix us the biſhop, in 


converting that king and his fub- 


5 1 joins with KINEGIL, 
who was his tributary, in a grant 


of the city of Poxcheſter near Ox- | 


ford, ad a r ſee for er. 
Nuh 75. Fre. 38 
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his canons to quit the cathedral, 
who would not yield . jects 


Perſhore, and fix others builds 
. Fry f 3 Northchhberland - 
overthrows the Pifts—founds a 
biſhoprick at Whithorn, and 
e Nene . arſt biſhop oy 


another cathedral and other houſes 


1 201. 2. He is made archbiſhop 
of Vork and allowed to keep bl 


former ſee—— this Nun of 
ſees an innovation introduced by 


Durs rax 210. He dies 217. 


OSwW * king of N orthumberland 'bro- 
ther and ſucceſſor of Osw Alo 
| his zeal for Chriſtianity—— his 
death and character 74. He * 

horted $161B587, third king 

. the Faſt-Saxons to enquire. Fo 

. grounds of his religion, and to 

ſurmount the prejudices of educa- 


tion convinced him of the errors 


of paganiſm -——— ſent Chap and 
another prieſt home with $161- 
BERT to convert his people 78. 


He educated his daughter in the 


chriſtian religion, and refuſed. to 
exerts his power in favour of the 
| _ chriſtian religion ſends to the 
king of ScoTLANnD for a biſhop to 
inſtruct his people removes 


marry her to the ſon. of Pxxpa, 


king of Mercia, becauſe of his in- 
fidelity 79. He poſſeſſed himſelf of 
the kingdom of Mercia for three 
years 80. He married a princeſs 


of Kent —his queen had a chapel 
and exerciſed her religion, accord- 


ing to the rites of that church 


partner in his dominions, in the 
ſame ſentiments, which were con- 
fumed in them by his tutor biſhop 
WIITRIID—a confuſion from this 
| difference of rites in his court— 
prevailed on to give way - called a 
ſynod at Whitby in Yorkſhire to 
_ ſettle this diſpute-— made a ſpeech 
to the ſynod-commanded Cor x- 
MAN to declare the original of the 
o l ** W _ = IO we 


» BIRD | 
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BFR T to declare the authorit7 
n from hence his obſervance of 
Eaſter ſprun CokRMAN 
- whether the words Thou art-Pz- 
ER. & c. were ſpoken by CHRIST 
— whether any ſuch power 
was given to CoLuMBa—lus a- 

2 — ignorance-—declares him- 
- felf in favour of the Roman; rites — 
conſented to W1Lrz1D's going in- 
to France for conſecration- ap- 
points CnAD a Scot, biſhop of 
Northumberland in his room — 


- Tent him to Canterbury to be con- 


ſecrated remained ſteady in 
his reſolution to conform to the 
25 rites of the church of Rome 


- joined with the king of KEN, in 


- choofing ametropolitan, and ſend- 
- ing him with letters to Rome for 
2 conſetration conſented to reſtore 


— 


WIIFRID and recommends Cap 


to the af Mage Ben 55. 


. : 4 ITY RE. : - * 
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@tno legate to Gatcory the ninth 
arrives in England — removes wo 
: his temper-and addreſs the:prej 

dices conceived againſt _— 
a ſummons a couneil at St. Pauls 
obtain a guiard of two hundred 
hen from the king proceedings 


land canons at that council g 54. 5. 


61 Ade 18 recalled, and in hisre- 


-:\turm/fixipped-of every ſhilling: he 


ha emortsd in England, by the 
neee aua . 
20 goki zn o one 
OrTonon hg üsgans hdlds 2matidn- 
al ſynod at London, and paſles 
| zmmtinpexdellent vi 
on ſons of een ye. u. gd £ 


Wb . 
eee ded there by ſe- 
vVoeral doctors inpvriting and Aiſpu- 


tation, +—the majority againſt the 


brs gg 211} 0 9013510 
A 


N * 


ons 


new. opinions, and condemn them 
in full congregation. — 

bers forbid to teach or preach them 
under pain of degradation they 
Vrite to the archbiſhop and aſk 


pardon for their backwardneſs in 


ſuppreſſing hereſ y chuſe twelve 


5 of their body to examine into it 
make an extract of Wicklirrz' 5 


errors and ſend it to the/primate 
are empowered by the king to 
enquire after perſons ſuſpected of 
this hereſy, and to impriſon them 
527. 8. They condemn the opini- 
ons of one RussExL a franciſcan he- 
retick about tithes 543. They ſend 
a petition to RIcHARD the third 


” * * Py. » by * —— 
#74 8 KEA! Rien 47 rr 00. OÞ.47 
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EC ˙ CET 10 F! Dieb 
ALL, the uſe of it an artifice 
0 enrich the ſee of Rome 161. 


— 


PaxDul.eyts legate to InnocenT the 


third, his dialogue and inſolent 
anſwer to king Jon — publiſhes 


te ſentence of excommunication 
_ againſt him &c. 42 5. He is, ſent 


à gain into England with an impe- 
Tiaus letter from the pope — ter- 


rifies the king with an account of 
dhe revolt of his ſuhjeẽts and the 


diefection of his eh ---. propoſes 


_ the. throwing hiraſelf into the arms 
of the pope, and ſueceeds at- 
tends the king to Dover church 


and takes the crown” and ſceptre 


from him receives his homage 


for his kingdoms in the name of 


Pope Innocent and the church of 


Rome keeps the crown and 
N five days in his poſſeſſion 


9 


ee kindes without 


Y: taking off the 3 
eee carries eight 
N thquſand 


- 
* 
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thouſand pound to quiet the ex- 
iled biſhops and clergy; with an 
aſſurance of the reſt, and an ho- 
nourable reception in England — 
forbids the king of France to car- 
ry on his expedition againſt Joan 
426. 7. 8. 9. He repreſents the 

ſame king Jonx, as a prince of 


great piety and humility, whom he 


had before treated with the great- 

eſt inſolence and contempt —— 
ſets the clergy forth as oppreſſors 
of the king and the + 8 of my 
crown 4 3 - 3 


Papal power, not thou cht of at 


Rome as of divine right 5 1. Seve- - 
ral ſtatutes paſſed againſt it 514. 


Paris MAaTTHEw, the hiſtorian, ts - 
deſcription of the encroachments 
and corruptions of "oy ROY of 
9 71 456. 


| Pariſh churches how erect NED 


 riſhes Ow As Tg, 18 402] 
Parkament; 15150 che db And 
clergy were firſt called to it 479. 
That of EDwarD the third Jan 5 
the ſtatute of Proviſors - con- 


0 8 the privileges of the won 


03> ; They paſs the ſtatute of pr 
munire 503. They reſolve 1 
the payment of the tribute grant- 
ed by king Joux 504. The lack- 
ſ east parliament, why ſo call- 
ed 524. That of HENRY the 
fifth at Leiceſter, their 8 a- 
' gun the rey 534. 01 


XY, £2, 


a 
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ele pop, kurse rn and 


"ſends a legate into England 294. 
le endeavours to prove the right 


of inveſtitures in the papacy 


receives an embaſſy from the 
king of ENxOLAxD 296. He ma- 


23 


nages the ambaſſadors wich great 
{kill and addreſs —— impoſes on 
them with falſe promiſes, and lets 
_ ANSELM's agents into the true ſe. 
cret 297. He advances in his pre- 
tenſions, and declares the right of 
inveſtitures ſacred and ms. 
_ --difpleaſed with the freedom of the 
biſhop of Exxrxx the king's am- 
baſſador — his inſolent reply 300. 
He is won to the king's ſide by the 
"biſhop of .EXETER's preſents 
writes a diſcouraging letter to Au- 
sRLM 301. He departs from the 
conſtitutions of his predeceſſors, 
to gratify the king in the homage 
of the biſhops and abbots---obliges 
the king to. renounce all preten- 
ſions to inveſtiture and patronage 
Zog. He tells the archbiſhop, that 
allowing the clergy to do homage ; 
was a particular favour to the 
king, and to be continued only 
till he could be perſuaded to lay 
Tü 304. He is applied to by 
the monks of Canterbury for a pall 
Abel new archbiſhop---determines 
to ſend it by a legate extremely 
mortified at the flight of papal 
pretenſions in England threatens 
the king and monks of Canterbu- 
was ſending to England — makes a 
formal promiſe not to violate the 
rights of the archbiſhop: of Can- 
2"TERBURY——and writes a letter 
in favour of the archbiſhop of 
i eres FO His:death my TIO 


\ Fay 4 + 
77 es I 1901 x © "hp 48 


Nn 0 of, ; whence k had 


a beginning 141. | 10 84701 n 


Pabl Ixus conſecrated by ast 
"ſhop "of * Northumberland 67. He f 
n the for to explain the chriſhan 
religion to kingiEpwin, in the 

* of the high prieſt, — 


king, and the court, and vaſt 
numbers of the Northumbrians in 
Yorkſhire 70. He is made archbi- 
ſhop of York by Epwin—ſent 
by him into Lincolnſhire where 
he had great ſucceſs in preaching 
the goſpel 71. He is forced to fly af- 
terEpwWIx 's death into Kent made 
1 WO of: Rocheſter tin Terre tl 


2% $a 
+ $ 


books in favour 


tures — enflamed the mob by his 


by the archbiſhop to a ſynod, and 
obliged to recant— recanted a ſe- 
cond time — his books publicly 
burnt — confeſſes that pride had 


0 cee his ſee 5 n var! 


a &% 74 + 77 n "5, 
eas 4 is 70 works 


Pu CKHAM dean of Linden oppoſes 
the pope's exactions at the coun- 
cil of Lyons, for which freedom 
he is deprived of ay ouſt enero 


= * the OTF 4765" 1 Noon! 
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Peenü dag a Fra anciſcan Mötley Ho- 


minated by pope GREGORY to the 
ſiee of Canterbu 


* KiLWARBY promoted to the pur- 
ple holds a provincial ſynod at 

Reading, and renews the canons 
againſt pluralities is obliged 


Fynod at Lambe 
 [eopſtirulionoe) Oro and OTTo- . 
Box, and adds ſame of his o - 
reflexions on the latter This 

- death and character 478. gent37> 2 


418 
* 


Wb bie of Chicheſter,” we 
1 deiſtical writer in England 5 


on m reaſon above the ſcrip- 


declamations from the pulpit 
againſt his brethiren ſummoned 


brought him into this cs — 


in the room of 


to revoke ſome others then made, 
in month after, before the parlia- 
ment 477. He calls a provincial 
confirms the 
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. 


all the court 69. He baptizes the PLA ius à Briton, 2 of a 


hereſy that infected the Britiſh 


churches 22. His principles what 
is hereſy ſuppreſſed by ſome 


Gallican biſhops ——extinguiſhed 


finally by the baniſhment of his 
__ adherents — this baniſhment con- 


eee 23: 4+ 
Pen BROKE | carl of, — the 
lords upon the death of Jonx, 


king his ſpeech on that occa- 
ſion — 


to their duty has a negocia- 


tion with LxwIs, prince of France, 
and gives peace to the kingdom, 
and a quiet poſſeſſion of the crown 
to the king. 444. 5. He dies, and 
is ſucceded as guardian to the 
King, by the 2 of WMren n. 


Rd ib e Bid 
Fer * I ® $24 45 Ip a o 


1 Deni 4 4 'S 


Pexvaking of the a oe Kitts 
Epi king: of N orthumberland 
ul battle, over- runs his dominions 


andꝭ puts the people to the ſword 


71. He was of a haughty turbu- 


4 1 a great gppoſer of chriſ- 
| induced at laſt' to to- 
1 it in his kingdom. bleſſed 


wich a on of an excellent 8 80 


; wy king of Northumberland re- 


"Fuſed unleſs he renounced his paga- 
niſm, and brought his ſubjects with 
Es the chriſtian ts gave 
c Hils eit great 


05 


and preſents his eldeſt ſon, HEN 
xx, about ten years old, as their 


choſe guardian of the 
king and protector of the realm — 
- ſends letters to all the nobility and 
corporations to inform them of 
- young\/Hznzy's acceſſion, and 
promiſing reſtitution of eſtates and 
privileges to all who ſhould return 


woo hi We ol pro- be 
poſes to marry the daughter of Os- 


ns a ” * Y 
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p other ni to rid at 


great attention to the chriſtian PriomuND archbiſnop of Canter. 
doctrine at the court of Omi bur y, conſecrates ſeven prelates in 
g declared his reſolution of becom the beginning of dee . $ 
ing a chriſtian, whether or no he 4698 m7 ume 466. 
married the princeſs he and his 4 I yd or 1 
attendants baptized by Frnan at Pluralites, e prong thats, 
O8wr's court—marries hisdaugh- e on . 181 be J.. 
ter, and returns home with fur ac Ae t berg 7 
of the Northumberland clergy — Wadde ſtauts aß paſſed 4 
takes great pains in the converſion lament 503. An attempt to get it 
of the whole kingdom, which PEN — repealed by pope MARTIN 544. 
DA did not forbid—PRENDA killed An addreſs from the: convocation 
in battle by Oswy, and the year that it might be explained in a 


OF following! his ſon eee 0. more commodious ſenſt g 5 EX. 


5 ee oo —_ $59 
Pentecoſtals, or proceſſion _ pale. be 224 
eee 0 33 9. Pritees Sakon; Sandal or 


les, or divided biete with 
Perm king of Fra rams, ee the advice of the clergy, withdut 
the Roman way of , into ee mer, to * other authority 84. 


the ae churches | 30. E nit Bee 
[2113-01 Privices; impoflble for them to keep 


Phriir king of Frans profit hea- the affeCtions of their people, when 


ven and the crown of England by they abandon tlie truſt and duties 


the pope, if he would duell erde owe en ee 432: | 
king Jonx — Prepares a powerful 0 tee neh en 
fleet and army to attempt it for- Pro, ſhes, . kent 
bad by the pope's legate to go on tals — 39. 
with the expedition — out of al!!!l!éků D 


patience to be thus tricked, and Providie, ſtatute G1 dated in par- 
refuſes at firſt to obey the order liament 501. An addreſs from the 
5 => down with the mortification of convocation that it might be ex- 
ſting ſixty thouſand pourids to - plained in a more commodious 
. a wel to de ere e 8, ſenſe 554- Explained in Favour of 
ee 5 100 dhe cler x 1 040 4 „359. 
Picks, holy original, ante e had 16 borryt H MU be 
fabulous 30. They cn Porr biſhop 61 Roc ſter 
verted 1 Corea 3835. church being deſpoiled, retired to 
Mercia, and ended his days an 2 
vogue - eee, 1 N ncht s 2. 
in England — the ſuppreſſion of ISI n es H INI THR 
this {ene recommended by Box- Piirgatcitythe doctrine of, wrought 
NIFACE | n St 137. no fatther than the outlines in the 
8 —ſſiſeventli Century #27: No marks 


rien u. Apes {baths a . of its doctrine left us by the an- 


gratulation to EDwaxD the forth ciens eke Dis 59. 
on his acceſſion " "588, l 
4 Quarto 
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Quieniza conflecratial licher Ro- 
| Cheſter, and = the ſee I + 
er its On e El 14. 
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TD ** LEY. - eleted. 1 by that ke 


to the ſee of Wincheſter in the 
room of PETER de Rupibus—— 


diſliked by the king —his election 


_ confirmed by the pope — retires . 


into France, and puts the city of 


it ee une an I till 


R. Nur las 10 a 3 wih 


1 archbiſhop of York, 
about canonical obedience—— his _ 
part taken by the king 309. He is 
requeſted by the king of SCOTLAND p 
to conſecrate a biſhop for St. An- 
141 Gen a has the king of EnGLand's 
cConſent, and ſends EADMERA monk 
of . e e LN and 
character 1 51 3 13. 
nern, a miſtake of his. I 18. 8 
ſervation of his not juſt 173. His 
ſevere and unjuſt cenſure of 1 29 5 


 MlozroN” e ; 563. : 


Reginauy elected a clandeſtinely to 
ſüuccede Huzert in the primacy— | 
ſworn to keep it ſecret for a time 


goes for Rome, breaks his oath, 7 


and aſſumes the agu as an arch= - 
biſhop e v 1900 „ 


Refleions, on the leaion ads con⸗ 
ſecration of biſhops 18. On the con- 


e, about the Arian * 20. on 


Vor. I, 


& # © 


the baniſhment of men for * L 
opinions in religion 24. On the 


trueſt policy of nations, and the 
ſureſt foundation of national gran- 
| 31. On the ſucceſs of Av- 
six in preaching the goſpel 43. 
On the order of pope GREGORY 
to AvSTIN to retain ſome pagan 
rites in the chriſtian worſhip 49: 
On the ſtate of the church in the 
ſeventh century 124 to 129. On 
. commendams 172. 3. On king 


[EpGaR's ſpeech at a council un- 
der DUNSTAN 204. On the cor- 
ruptions which occaſioned the laws 


againſt idolatry under CAxurE 


228. On the celibacy of the clergy 
—on HENRY the firſt's mean ſub- 


en to the pope 300. 1. On 
 HenkyY's: loſing the affections of 


his people 303. On ANsE Ls 


firmneſs 304. On the canons of 
the council of Weſtminſter under 
Jann de Crema the pope's. legate 
315. On the celibaey of the clergy 
317. On the acceſſion of STEPHEN 
earl of Bologn to the throne on 


the death of HENRY 326, 1. On 
the ill effects of jealouſy in a go- 
vernment 327. On the miſchiefs 


occaſioned by party zeal, and the 


factions of a ſtate. 328. On perſe- 
cutions for opinions in religion 
349. On ſetting up eccleſiaſtical 


courts 358. On the diſcipline of 
the whip 386. On the ſubmiſſion 
of Hzwxy the ſecond and the con- 
duct of the clergy 388. On the ge- 
neral council at Rome under pope 

ALEXANDER, and the ſpirit of the 
canons paſſed there 391. On the 
exemption of the clergy from the 
ſecular power 393. On the expe- 
_ ditions to the holy land 402. 3. 
On revolutions 431. On the bi- 
gotry of the clergy 434. On the 
demands of the barons from king 
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Joux 437. On the occaſion of wy 
' barons war 442. On the po 
' abſolving princes from their — 
467. On the canons relating to 
non- reſidence, pluralities and com- 


mendams 472. 3. 4. On the op- 


preſſions of our anceſtors and our 
own happineſs under his preſent 


MaJjzsTY'475. On the canons of 
a council under archbiſhop Pzcx- 


HAM about communion in- both 
kinds 478. On the acceſſion of 
- Henxy the fourth to the prejudice 

of the earl of Marcn 521, On 


the death of HEN RV the fourth 


and the ſucceſſion of the prince of 


Wares his ſon 529. On the ſeve- 


| rity exerciſed towards the Lollards 
536. On the difference between 
the preſent and the former non- 
| reſidence of the clergy 543. On 
giving degrees to young men of 
| revives the deſign of an expedition 
to the holy land his affairs of 
a ſettling the government, &c. hur- 
Religion gone much to dear C 56, tied on too faſt=< gives the ſee of 
Vork to his natural brother very 
inprudently=—made uneaſy with 
_ diſpute about the college at Hack- 


quality of no parts or learning 


551. nenne nn 865. 


E of the W of 
Hzxnxy the fourth called the lack- 
learning ee ws Wig = 
land till he had brought it to a 
RevNoLvs biſhop of Worceſter tran- 
ſlated to the primacy in the room 

=” WIxcnRELSEA—obtains the fa- 

vour of pope 'CLemenT the fifth 

by bribery — has many privileges 
granted by the pope—— holds a 
_ provincial council at London to 


grant the king a ſubſidy 490. 1. 


He takes OxLETON into cuſtody 


to preſerve him from the king's 


reſentment — goes into the court 
of king's bench with his croſs 


erected, and carries him off in tri- 


umph- makes his peace with the - 
- tains a bull from the pope for this 
purpoſe —obliges his n f JoHN, 


king---conſents to dethroning the 


king- makes a ſpeech to the people 


of his obligation to 


» © 
in Weſtminſter-hall 493. He 
crowns EDWARD the third his ſon 
——conſecrates BERKLY biſhop of 


Exeter in ſpite of a-proviſion from 
Rome provokes the pope by ĩt who 


treats him ſo roughly as to occa- 


4 fon his n <p n 495. 


f # #33 


ages archbiſhop of, hep the bi- 


ſhoprick of Ely given him in com- 
mendam by the pope, and rejected 
by the king who conſents after. 


wards to it-—his title oppoſed by 


the primate and his n ſuſ- 
N . 350. 


— 0 


Ricnanythe firſt; eldeſt * 16 Hen. 


RY: the ſecond, at his death ſuc- 
. him in the throne took 


the uſual oath at his coronation, 


and is reminded by the archbiſhop 


> Bp 


ington — unwilling to leave Eng- 


concluſion ſends a letter to the 


. convent not to carry the cauſe to 
 Rome—propoſes an arbitration by 
ſome biſhops and abbots and pro- 


miſes to reimburſe their charges in 
it 400. 1. He ſtops the pope's le- 


gate at Dover who was coming in- 
to England without his permiſſion 
——engages himſelf to accompany 
the king of France to Paleſtine 
— ſells ſome of his crown lands, 

. Pledges many caſtles, and uſes 


many unworthy arts to procure 
money for the expedition ob- 


„ 
and 


5 


1 


E K. 9 


and archbiſhop Grorzv to take RIchagp the ſecond, ſuccedes Ep- 


an oath not to go into England for 


three years without his leave— 


yp © conſtitutes {x lords juſtices in his 
abſence—before he arrived 3 at Pa- 
Fine hears e every thing i is in con- 
_. fofion in England $94. He has ill 
18 in his TAY, to. e — 
acquires great. honour in the ſiege 
of. TY HP eh 12 
truce with the Saracens - taken 
_ priſoner in Auſtria and "delivered 
up to the emperor—hiß ſubj Sets 
emain ſteady to him——his fan- 
Em agreed upon 44. He had ra- 
ton to complain that he Was but 
"the ſhadow r a king — writes. to 


che convent of Canter rbury_t to re- 


Whine 8 1 to Bal D WIV 


4 


recommends ; ys rk » 
l Saliſbury w, 19955 
rie 
_tyrn to 
and pomp. 1005 7 airs in an 
I e 2 tem 
us f the ſec of Tor 39 
other Grorny's. revolt. i 
him—p ocures the commuſ jon of 
legate or the primate; ſends him 
; Into Yar klhire. e to. hold a. legatipe 
; council, and to judg Ige ma charge 
Exhibited againſt 
He keeps poſkeſſion of bis ten 


ralities; and will not permit hi 


NY © his re- 


to come into England 407. He 
writes a letter 85 the prior and 


conyent of Canterbury, and takes 


the houſe at Lambeth under his 


own protection 408. He appeals 
imprudently to the court of Rome 


. which ſpoils: all — is threatened | 


by, pope InnocenT——is obliged | 

| to give Way—is I uneaſy. un- 
oF this 11 1 W killed at a 
—his charakter 


2 ili 409. 10. 


iſhonourable | S 


and chooſe . 


hop. 0 
the. ca — 


Wig great 57 | 


3 4 


his brother $96: 


— — — — — ðͥ — 


the crown 508. He empowers the 
biſhops to arreſt, and impriſon 
Wick HArpE's followers—ſends 4 
writ to the univerſity of Oxford to 


. _ make ſtrict ſearch after them and 
_ expell them the univerſity--- | com- 


+ them toſearch after the books 


% SS > 


ers, and tranſinit them to the pri- 


fs mate 50g. He is addreſſed by the 


commons to revoke the grant 
given to the biſhops to impriſon 
her eticks — not refuſe them 


57 o. He demands a ſubſidy of his 


arliament in a month. after 
demands another — perſiſts in 


his reſolution 5 the remon- 
| 4918 Of tlie n a 51 1. 13, | 


e is enraged at the conditions on 
which the parliament and clergy 
grant him a ſubſidymenaces ve- 
_ry highly but complies with a good 

race==——has eleven commiſſon- 


ers appointed jointly with him to 


govern the kingdom — gives Hun- 


ſelf up to his favourites —annulls 
the inſtrument, paſſed in parlia- 
ment for the eleven commiſſioners, 
by his own authority declares 
himſelf of age; .and that he . 
govern the kingdom himſelf — 
changes his council and 1 


every thing into confuſion 513. 


He fends writs to all the biſhops | 
to forbid any tax to be collected 
for the uſe of the Pope ſends che 
ſame writ to the pope's nuncio - — 


9 WAR D the third his grandfather in 


iſſues a proclamation at the. in- - 


| ſtance of the parliament againſt ac- 


Ods, Kd Hacrifices the 


moſt | 
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knowledging the papal power con- 
trary to law goes to Ireland — 
18 haſtened from thence to ſupprels 
the hereſy of the Lollards 514.15. 
3 HE chuſes a parliament by il- 
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6 55 8 „ 
Jon 437. On the occaſion of the 
barons war 442. On the pope's 

abſolving princes from their oaths 
467. On the canons relating to 
3 non- reſidence, pluralities and com- 
3 | mendams 472. 3. 4. On the op- 
preſſions of our anceſtors and our 
own happineſs under his preſent 


x * 


in Weſtminſter-hall 493. He 


K 


crowns EpwARD the third his fon 


——conſecrates BERKLY biſhop of 


Exeter in ſpite of aproviſion from 
Rome provokes the pope by it who 


treats him ſo roughly as to occa- 


0 ſion his Wee an 495. 


MaJzsTY'475. On the canons of Roan 5 v has the bi- 


a council under archbiſhop PECk- 
j Ham about communion in both 
| kinds 478. On the acceſſion of 
HxNRx the fourth to the prejudice 


and the ſucceſſion of the prince of 


ſhoprick of Ely given him in com. 
mendam by the pope, and rejected 
by the king who conſents after. 


Wards to it — his title oppoſed by 
of the earl of Marcy 521. on 2 
the death of HENRY the fourth -- 


Warts his ſon 529. On the ſeve- Ricnanythe art; ageſt fon: of —R 


rity exerciſed towards the Lollards 


N | | 536. On the difference between 


the preſent and the former non- 
treſidence of the clergy 343. On 
giving degrees to young men of 
quality of no parts or learning 
851. menen een 868. ; 


Religion gone much to de $ 56, 6. 


y Kimonſirancs: at the packst of 
it Hexxy the fourth called the lack- - 


Aide biſhop of Worceſter tran- 


of WINchELSEA—obtains the fa- 
vour of pope 'CrementT the fifth 

| by bribery — has many privileges 
= granted by the pope — holds a 
1 provincial council at London to 
i grant the king a ſubſidy 490, 1. 


1 Hie takes OxLETON into cuſtody © 
Y FR, to preſerve him from the king's | 
- ſells ſome of this crown lands, 
puledges many caſtles, and uſes 


4 reſentment — goes into the court 
of king's bench with his croſs 
_ erected, and carries him off in tri- 


5M king---conſents to dethroning the 
When ht | I a ay to the VE. 


| . e e e 


ſlated to the primacy in the room 


umph-—makes his peace with the 
- tains a bull from the pope for this 
_  purpoſe—obliges his a Jof 


R the ſecond, at his death ſuc- 


_cedes him in the 1 
the uſual oath at his cor 


and is reminded by the a archbiſhop 


of his obligation to keep it 
revives the deſign of an expedition 
to the holy land=— his affairs of 
T Tiling the 1 c. hur- 
I York to his natural brother very 


imprudently——made uneaſy with 


a diſpute about the college at Hack- 
ington — unwilling to leave Eng- 
land till he had brought it to a 


concluſion ſends a letter to the 


convent not to carry the cauſe to 


Rome - propoſes an arbitration by 
ſome biſhops and abbots and pro- 


miſes to reimburſe their charges in 


it 400. 1. He ſtops the pope's le- 


gate at Dover who was coming in- 


to England without his permiſſion 
— engages himſelf to accompany 
the king of France to Paleſtine 


_ unworthy arts to procure 
money for the expedition ob- 


"and 


* 


1 


an oath not to go into England for 
three years without his kave—— 
_ conſtitutes fix lords juſtices in his 
4 abfence—before he arrived at Pa- 

biene bears every thing is in con- 
faſio jon in England . 2 He as Ill 
" ſuccebs in his WAY to leſtine — 28 
_ achuires great honour in the fiege 


of, Acon—makes a. chonoureble js 


- truce with the Saracens e taken 
; 0 556 in uſtria and delivered 


p to the 8 1 po 


d $a 1 
other who. died Þ in a a fortn e | 
e e Hy LOT biſhop, of 
Saliſbury whom 
. 1 
15 to Engl at joy 
115 pomp p.40 r affair Re - 


the convent. chuſe 
1 Ts 2 


1 


| biſhops to arreſt, an 


1 8 7 an- 


= + << 


and archbiſnop Srgrar to take Richakp the ſecond, ſuccedes Ep- 
WARD the third his grandfather i in 


the crown 508. He e 1 Ib the 
impriſon 
Wick Urrz's follower ——ſends a 


writ to the univerſity of Oxford to 
_ make ſtrict ſearch after them and 
: expell them the univerſity--- | com- 


| mands them toſearch after the books 
1 writ by WIckLIFPE « or his follow- 
ers, and tranſmit them to the pri- 


mate zog. He is addreſſed by the 


N 


* commons to revoke the grant 
given to the biſhops to impriſon 
er eticks ——does not refuſe them 


oy 510. He demands a ſubſidy of his 


: rliament - in a month after 
demands another — perſiſts in 
ls reſolution N the remon- 
8 Of tlie archbiſhop 51 1.12 
e is enraged at the conditions on 
Which the parliament and clergy 
grant him a ſubſidymenaces ve- 
17 highly but complies with a good 
race——has eleven commiffion- 
ers appointed jointly \ with him to 


Pan Aires the temporali- | govern the kingdom gives him» a 
ty the ſec of MTs. for di is ſelf up to his favourites —annulls 5 
5 EL Grorsy” 8. revolt Againſt = the inſtrument, paſſed in parlia- 
um— rocures, Bay g's of ment for the eleven commiſſioners, / 
legate or the primate; {e ſends him by his own authority declares 
"Into Yorkſhire. to hold a legatine | himſelf of age; and that he ops. 
: council, and to judge 1 ma charge _ govern the kingdom himſelf 
Exhibited agai 1 g his brother LY changes his council and brings © Be 
He keeps bebe ion of his te! _ every thing into confuſion 513. 
ralities, an not permit Hie ends writs to all the biſhops 
to come into England. 407. He to forbid any tax to be collected 
Writes a letter to the prior and for the uſe of the Pope—fends the 
: conyent of Canterbu ury, and takes fame writ to the pope's nuncio — 
the. houſe at. Lambeth under his iſſues a proclamation at the in⸗ 7 
own protection 408. He appeals ſtanee of the parliament againſt ac- 
imprudently to the court of Rome _ knowledging the papal power con- 1 
3 ſpoils all — is threatened trary to law==—goes to Ireland — 
"by Pope. InN NOCENT——is obliged _ 18 haſtened from thence to fuppreſs 
to, Sive Way is very uneaſ the hereſy of the Lollards 514.15. 
der this uſage. is kill 1 7 at a 5 He chuſes a parliament by il- 
5 5 in Aquitain—his' character ho, 55 and Acribers the 
10 109. 10. ” moſt 


7 93 
moſt diſtinguiſhed nobility to his 
paſſions——recommends WALDEN 


| © niſhed——conſults the 0 upon 


clares his readineſs to oppoſe them 
— goes to Ireland --- a conſpiracy 
entered into to dethrone him — 
returns with all expedition to op- 
poſe the revolt—finds himſelf de- 

ſerted and offers to reſign upon 
conditions ſurrenders himſelf 

to the duke of LancasTER 
ſubſcribes and ſwears to an in- 


end of his reign——his character 


Rienane III. obtains the crown M 

blood and wickedneſs, and er 
his two nephews to be privately 
1 ſtrangled i in the tower — creates 

9 | his own ſon prince of Wales 
„ß ĩů = pats Monro biſhop of Ely un- 
is deke,r an arreſt ——1s8 wrote to by 
the univerſity of Oxford in his fa- 

1] vour—is in great perplexity about 
it commits him to the cuſtody 
bof the duke of BuckinGram at 

a the caſtle of Brecknock——refuſes 


duke — the hearts of the people 
alienated from him got a parlia- 


ment to own and confirm his title 
 —madealliances or truces with all 


feated in battle and ſlain —— his 
\ | er 563. 4. Fs. 


| Ricnany prior of Dover, clefted 
archbiſhop in the room of Bxc- 
EE, without the uſual oath of 
| obedience to the laws and cuſtoms 
of England—is oppoſed by prince 
HENRY, andrepairs to Rome--his 


election: is confirmed by the Pope-- 


to the primacy in the room of 
 ARUNDEL whom he had got ba- 


the pope's encroachments, and de- 


to make good his promiſes to the 


4 5 4 * C K : 
E I; 


he is conſecrated "and ſent into 


England with the character of le 


gate 38 5. He calls a provincial 
council at Weſtminſter, and paſſes 


eighteen canons - appealed againſt 


to the pope by the archbiſhop of 


Vork —abſolves the clergy whom 
he had excommunicated——quar. 


rel between him and the archbi- 
ſhop of York about ſitting at the 
© Tegate' s right hand at the council 
387. He has a diſpute with the 


Prior, of his convent, who is ſup- 


ported againſt him by the ſee 
of Rome——refuſes to obey the 
ſtrument of reſignation 518. The pop 
5 fe this diſobedience——his power 


es mandate is mortified 


as metropolitan denied, and the 
pope determines” that the archbi- 


ſhops ſhould have precedence” ac- 
_ cording to priority of conſecration. 
He refuſes to go to the general 
council at Rome 390. His letter 
to the pope about the exemp- 
tions granted at Rome to mo- 
5 naſteries, &c. 392. His letter to 
three biſhops. about the exemp- 
tion of the clergy from the ſecular 
| power—writes to the pope in vin- 
a dicatian of thoſe biſhops with 
great ſpirit—aſſerts the rights of 
the lower clergy againſt the papal 
uſurpations — his letter to an ab- 
bot of the Ciſtercian order 393. 4. 
His death and character 396. 


the powers of Europe was de- RIcHARD chancellor of Lincoln, pro- : 


moted to the primacy in the room 
of LaneTon, and dies in a few 
months—his CORINNE 470: 1. 


RICHMOND earl of a prince of th 


houſe of Lancaſter, in Brittany 
when a project was formed for his 


dethroning RIc HARD the third, 
and marrying the eldeſt daughter 
; of 077 Was the fourth in order to 


unite 


unite che two houſes comes into 
England with a ſmall aſſiſtance, 
gives battle to the king and defeats 


* him 563. 2 


Ronzur a Wait monk 'made bi- 


win and his family——treats Ex- 


Ma the queen mother with great 


_ contempt perſuades the king 
too ſeize all her lands and jewels --- 


+ # © 


bender ſei zed—reflexions on this 
| ſeverity 326. 


ROGER 8 of York, ſends 


_ proxies to a provincial ſynod held 


at Weſtminſter under the archbi- 
ſhop of London and firſt miniſter 


ſhop of Canterbury — appeals to 
2 to Epw AkD.-ſupplants earl Goop- 


the pope againſt him attempts to 
thruſt him out of his place at a 
council, and is maltreated by the 
nnn $ ſervants 387. 


raiſes a calumny againſt her and Relate their litur gy wherein diffe- 


the biſhop of WixncuzsTeR---ſtirs | 
up the king to put her to the or- 
deal trial makes three new bi- 


hops perſuades the king to put e 
Roman lioriartte” why diſliked 


away his wife, ſtrip her of her 
Lg and ſend her to a convent 
235. 6. He ſuccedes EApsrus in 


he ſee of Canterbury, and goes to 
Rome for a pall-—prevails on the 


king to recall his nomination of 


| arr rich and —_ 238. 9. 
Ronrkr r duke of tand wales 
England —- is reconciled to his 
_ brother,” and returns Rent 2 * 


4 


— — 


321. He went always to court with 


a grand retinue well armed and 


rent from the Gallican — excelled 
all man in church muſick 28. 9. 


30. 


by the Britons 50. They had no 


miraculous knowledge of the Eng- 


Iifh language——the want of this 
enough to convince us that all the 


accounts of their miracles are 
a ſucceſſor in the ſee of London 


forged — a defect in this know- 

_ advances Wittiam a Norman in 

his room—alienates the minds of 
the people from the King. — makes 25 
himſelf many enemies, and is o- 


* bliged to fly into Nor mandy 5 


ledge one of the reaſons of their 
little ſucceſs — gift of languages 
ſo eſſential to the converſion of a 


ſtrange people, one of the firſt aſ- 
ſiſtances Gop would have given 
them, if he had given them any 
© ſupernatural power at al! 81. They 
did not take the proper methods 
for converting the kingdom of 
Kent, and their labours not very 
effectual 83. They attempt to bring 
over all the Engliſh to the rites 
and uſages of the Roman church 
Achs « biſhop - eee prime 85. They revive the diſpute about 
miniſter to HxxRx the firſt, court- 
eld by king STEHEN at his acceſ- 


. ſion — his two nephews promoted 9 of great uſe to them and the Ro- 


Eaſter and the ecclefiaſtical tonfure 
with more zeal-— the controverſy 


man ſee. 86. 


accoutred.— Had a principal hand Rome:the' center * Walich and fn. 


in the king's election put un- 


5 * an arreſt and his caſtles and -: 


or.. 


= * 4 


Fas of 2 8575 and e 536 


8 4 | RE AY 


bas + i 


Re OMANUS "lhop of Rocheſter 
drowned 60. 


RusstL, a franciſcan heretick, his 


crime, Ws againſt in a ſy- 


nod under archbiſhop. ChionE- 


543. 
* 8 
T. Al BAN the firſt Britiſh mar- 


tyr 
formed at his execution 12. 


Pelagian hereſy——archbiſhop- of 


Caerlon removed the ſee to Me- 
nevia called ever ſince from him, 


St. Davids 33.4. 


st. David's biſhoprick of, a c c ES. 
Schiſm in the JA of Rome for 


reſtore it to a metropolitical ſee 
determined againſt by the pope 


336. 


dsr. PO ki 1 . charter - | 


for Glaſſonbury church 7. A diſci- 
ple of GERMAN us carried over the 
e education into Ireland. 


22 
8 Io 


LEY, and the univerſity of Oxford 


-miracles ſaid to be per- 


E X. 


GED tber original —thelt We 
tation 32. Their converſion to 
chriſtianity 36. The converſion of 
thoſe in Kent undertaken by GRE. 
GOR, the occaſion of 1 it—ſends 
forty monks with Aus rIN at their 
head for this purpoſe—ſenſi ble of 

their error and ignorance by 

means of their queen apply to 
the Gallican biſhops to inſtruct 
them reproached by BxDE and 

Sir pas unjuſtly for not applying 

to the Britons 37. 8. 9. The South 
Saxons the laſt of the heptarchy that 


| 5 ; 5 Was converted, and why— con- 
ST. David an account of him—— 
by whom educated — ſtopped the 


verted about the year 686 by Wir- 

xi biſhop of Vork, who being 
driven from his biſhoprick fled- N. 

6 ther—an odd ſtory ” the manner 


in which he brought it about. re- 


latedby Beps, and a miracle which 
attended 1t 82, 3. 


fifty years — tended to the diſſo- 
1 5 of the papal dignity — 


. ended by the council of Confiance 


Scors, their „ * 
uncertain 30. 1. They had a * 
2g called curſus tony 8 Be. 


or. go preacher of the goſpel to 


the Britons 10. 


Paul's „ cerected by 


wy ram king of Kent and Sx- 


BERT king of the Eaſt-Saxons 62. 


ST. PeTER not the firſt apoſtle of ihe | 


Britons 5. 


Fee a pariſh cle burnt alive 
for e tr auh en 


344. 


ITT ns of the Eaſt- I re- 
tires from the throne and turns 
| monk—circumſtance We his death 


. 13. 


Se3z RT _ . = 
jy by his three ſons who were 
Pagans = - inſiſted on ſome of 


| ; the conſecrated bread which Mar- 5 
Ixus refuſed —— 


their dominions 6 3: 4. 


4 


SELDEN his conjecture about the law 
which ſeparated the eccleſiaſtical 


and chill courts 3 Po 


| SunOS the pope. writes to the 2 : 
and biſhops, of England in behalf 


of archbiſhop BxiguTwary —— 


_ inveſts: him with the primacy of 


5 all the churches and with the ;pall 
123. He gives Bzpsz the name of 
| | ö vener able, and why, 1 46. 


SeVERYS a Gallican biſhop comes in- 
to BRITAIN - with GERMANus to 


ſupp eſs the Pelagian hereſy — 


they get the hereticks baniſned 
ee on chat procerding 24. 


gles, in his father's reign obliged 
to go into France gave himſelf 
up to ſtudy: and the converſation 


of men of learning convinced 
of the vanity of idolatry and em- 


| braced chriſtianity—— when ad- 
vanced to the kingdom of his an- 
ceſtors endeavours to poliſh and 
to improve his people parti- 8 
2 cularly. to cultivate the chriſtian - 
faith ſends for biſhop FzL1x 
from Burgundy one of his inti- 
mate companions and inſtructors 
| in his exile——  aſligns him the 
= city of Dammock now called Dun- 
wich in Suffolk for his ſee—aſſiſts 


1 . hu s . % 
i x if 1＋ D 7 
"A . A 1 
5% as 


king of Northumberland — 


dient to recommend the goſpel 
affirmed by ſome hiſtorians, but 
untruly, to have been the founder 
of Cambridge univerſity --- gives 
a kind reception to Fuxsxus a 


monk from Ireland, who came 
voluntarily into his kingdom to 
preach the goſpel --- gives him 


leave to build a monaſtery in Sut- 
F 9 called Burgh-caſtle 76. 7. 


Sielnsger the third, king of the Eaſt- 


_ Saxons, makes a viſit. to O 8 * 
con- 
vinced by him of the errors of pa- 


ganiſm — baptized by FIN Ax one 
_ of Oswr's biſhops —< deſires his 
3 friend Osw y to compleat the good 
' $16182KT her and 8 * 
 CARPAULD king of the Eaſt-An- 


work he had wrought, and aſſiſt 


him with ſome of his clergy for 
2 the converſion of his prapie, 78. 9. 


Sign 3 . in the 
[ burg, and dies 218. 


ſee of C 


smaon Zuxor2s,n not the firſt apoſtle 
a. tene ION 55 45 


mony, | ed he 
2 5 8. 


Srxrus pope, 8 a bull of. ex- 
communication againſt all thoſe 
| who ſhould diſturb the eccleſiaſti- 


cal privileges ße. 


him in propagating the goſpel --- SockATBs the 1 his Ro 


ce Erects ſchools after the manner of 
_ thoſe he had ſeen in France }. 
expected that as chriſtianity was 

_ eſtabliſhed upon reaſonable doc- 
trines and matters of fact, that the 
more his people were qualified to 
examine it the more they would 
ke it locked upon learning 
not only as an ornament to his 
| Kingdom, but. as a Proper: e- 


-# 


9 


tion about the Hraſk of Eaſter 90. 


denn 1 * {ag Fa" 
of Eowary the ſecond, ben 


* date in Parliament e 


rande archbiſhop, commanded 
by the king not to execute the 


Pope's: bull for levying money up- 
on the clergy——— 
. hibition 


ancient meaning of it 


makes this pro- 


644 1 Nu Bu 
- hibition his excuſe—his character 
known more by his predeceſſors 
recommendation of him than any 
thing elſe his death 556. 


Statute, of Mortmain, what, and 


whence occaſioned 477. 8. For 


it 52 3. Thoſe of Proviſors and Pre- 


HENRY the firſt, takes the oath of 


allegeance to the empreſs Maup, 
_ Hernxy's daughter, as hereditary 
heir to the crown 
\ king's treaſures at his death 
got the people's conſent to be king 
 —crowned at Weſtminſter by the 
- archbiſhop of CANnTERBURY—— 
reflexions on this event 320. His 
promiſes to the nobility and clergy 
on his mounting the throne: 
endeavours to engage thoſe who hi 
might give him diſturbance — 
- makes his court to the biſhop of 
SALISBURY and promotes two of 


his nephews — ſcatters the trea- 


| ſures of the late king with a libe- 


ral hand——calls his great council 


to Oxford, and ſigns a charter to 
confirm the liberties of church and 
ſtate makes a mean application 
to the court of Rome--defires pope 

Innocent to make his brother thge 
biſhop of WIxcHESsT ER, legate— 
ſeizes the revenues of the archbi- 
ſhoprick on CoxkELs death — 
ſets the nation into a ferment by 
his perfidy—mortified by another 
legate ——plunders the chutches, 


gives away their eſtates, ſeizes the 


5 e and — * to fine 


Manni 


8 


deeply for their enlargement 


1 ? * 1 * 
E f * 
| X, 


another mortification from the le. 


gate 32 1. 2. 3. 4. He winks at an 
invaſion of the rights of the crown 


by the biſhop of Os TA the pope's 
legate—afraid to truſt his brother 


© with the primacy——fecretly A 
- burning hereticks — reflexions on 


vours the election of TRHEOBATI D 


abbot of Bec — his mean Conde 
munire—ar addreſs from the con- 
vocation that they might be ex- 
plained in a more commodious 
ſenſe 554. They are explained in 
5 favour of the clergy . 


ſcenſions to the church of Rome 
— could not engage it in his in- 
tereſt — nor ſecure the loyalty of 


his ſubje&ts—the earl of Grocs. 
"TER revolts againſt him and is ab- 
ſolved of his oath of fealty to him 
STEPHEN earl of Bologn, nephew to 


—quells this revolt by his cour age 


and condut—his jealouſy of the 


power of the biſhops — takes an 


opportunity to tnortify the biſhop 
— ſeizes the of SALISBURY and his whole fa- 
_ mily---ſcizes their caſtles and trea- 

ſures and diſguſts the whole body 


of the clergy—reflexions on this 


proceeding — ſummoned by his 


brother, as legate, to a council at 
Wincheſter to anſwer for this con- 
duct ——appoints ſome lords to ap- 


pear for him---reports his plead- 


ing his cauſe before the legate-—- 
his affairs embarraſſed 525. 6. 7. S. 
Fe is defeated at Lincoln and taken 
priſoner-all England deferted him 
except Kent and London his 
cauſe thrown up by his brother 
the biſhop of WIN eHrSTER-gis 
tc archbiſhop leave to adhere to 
the empreſs Mavp ---his Liberty 
deſired by the barons and city o of 


London —- his adherents Excom- 


- municated by his brother. · in great 


diſtreſs from his impriſonment — 


offered to yield up his pretenftons 
upon oath and retire to a convent, 
but refuſed . his brother turns 
about to him again, and draws 
forces in his intereſt from Kent 
and mn for the 


earl 


1 N bd 


earl of GLOCESTER £4 taken 
1 to permit his bi- 
ſhops to attend a council called by 
the pope at Rheims reſents the 
_. archbul p'sdiſobedience who went 
without his conſent —jealous of 


His concerting meaſures with the 
31 pope ag againſt him reconciled to 


J Hitm— preſent at a council held 
at London by the archbiſhop 
> Propoſes the coronation of his ſon 


|  EvSTACE. at. that council, but is 


= incenſed at this refu- 


refuſed- 


8 ſal—tries to force the biſhops 1 in- 5 


to a compliance, but they all re- 


Fuse — declares Battle abbey a 


royal chapel—1 
8 convent againſt the bi 


_ loſes EusTacs his eldeſt ſon — 7 | 
and his queen—turns his thoughts 


_ towards an accommodation with 
Mavuyp and her. ſon—a peace con- 


q 1 during his life, his death 


1.499 * * : | 
/ the bad management and prodiga- 
ty of the courtiers—is complain- 


718080 Few + © ag 10 the foo 
of Wincheſter .236.,, He. 4s tran- 


lated to the ſee of Canterbury in 


the room of - RozzRT— keeps the 
hog Wincheſter and ſeveral ab- 
makes uſe of his prede- 

eeſſor 8 pall— had no other for 


ue ee i. fetch one but ne- 


10 ver went——excommunicated — }_ 
hut ſtill exerciſed his function and 
. was acknowledged as the true pri- 


mate by the Whole church 240. 1. 
=; Hs is accuſed. before a couneil at 


dhe true reaſon for proceeding a- 
gainſt him — 1 


his eren character n - th 


1 
2 rern „ 
5 M45 FO a as Sis is 449 KY 1. wt TS 21 1 5 


nion contrary to USHEL. that Lon- 
Vor, I. | 


in the intereſt of 1 


frequently cited 


1 


don was the * me! pol. of 
Britain if nee bot 2ieehge 


: Ny '3 £1 * 


Story, af Fr of Fd) Fr fic 
converting the 'Britons examined 
and confuted 6 to 9. Of Con- 
STANTI1US, a good leſſon to princes 
and to private men 13. Of Al- 
.FRBD's being anointed king at 


Rome refuted 172, An unaccount- 


able one 257. Of Jonx de Crema 
legate to pope Hoxokius 316. A 
ndiculous one of ung Joun 43 Pp; 


61 17010 "biſhop. of Wincheſter 
and lord chancellor, made archbi- 
ſhop in the room of MRPHANH by 


the convent—has, the pope's con- 
ſent to his nomination 496. He 


has the ſole adminiſtration of the 


king's affairs in his abſence is 
ordered to make him a quick and 
large remittance—— complains of 


ed againſt by the king and ſeverely 


— 


againſſt his enemies publiſhes ar- 
. ticles of excommunication—d raws 
up his defence againſt the king's 
gives great offence 


_ accuſation— 
by it to the king and his miniſters 
is proceeded againſt at law, and 

claims the privilege of his peerage 


houſe of lords in the king's name, 


till he anſwered the articles againſt 
him in the exchequer 
 Wincheſter-——his accuſation | that court to receive his charge and | 


promiſes to give in his anſwer — 


pears in 


declares his readineſs, in the houſe 
of lords to elear himſelf in full 


| Y; parliament attempts to go into 
STILL NOPLEED inen, * opi- 


that houſe and is ſtopped in the 


king name — addreſſes himſelf 


———— 


8 10 


EpwarD the third, and elected by 


accuſed —— endeavours to guard 


 —1s ſtopped from going into the 


646 
to the 


the people the ſuſpicion of his 

being gained by the pope to clog 
the war, unjuſt--1s accuſed wrong- 
fully by RArIx 500. Two ma- 


terial facts which ſerve to 3 | 


him- — - his death and character 
2489 8 Foa. 


SUDBURY 8 of London tran- 
ſlated by the 
nnn on 1 the uy of Wir- 
TLESEY | 506. 


: SUrrork earl &, turned out from 
the poſt of e under RI—- 
CHARD the ſecond "_ 3. 


Gap of dhe p pope, pleaded for 
by archbiſhop CHIcHEIEV, in the 
houſe of commons ——and denied 
N them 46. 


Swans Vas of Dem Arles 
: England and poſſeſſes himſelf of 
the greateſt part of it taken off 
e a ſudden death 26. 


Synod, fee Council 021d. 4 yo 1 


Synod, at t Whitby under Gn 8 


proceedings at it 88, &c. At Lon- 
don the decrees of it 190. 1. At 
Lambeth under SUDBURY to exa- 
mine Wick LiFFe--intimidated: by 
the court and only enjoin him 
ſilence 508. At Oxford under 


©.» CouRTNEY, publiſh a conſtitution 


againſt hereſy 510. A-provincial  -* 


one under archbiſhop CHICHELEY 


their proceedings 


* ' 4 *: , 
4 . R 
Ht 44 4 


. 


8 
bd 
_ 


+. 0 ©. x 

people in the 18bby r- d. f f 
mitted into the houſe and offers to b 
1 himſelf on his defence in tbe 


"king's preſence the proceedings 
againſt him deſigned only to amuſe 


* wh, 


12 ep * . 43 * ”Y * 
LE Of 1 * „ yy , I i; 8 | 


TY-/ #4 A iu ut 49; Lf. 


10.4 1185 
80 Men r of 9 Sethe - 
120113211403 S bt | 
? ATwin ſucreddd unge 

in the ſee of Canter 


"oo 140. 
"His death and character 148. 
270 


c 
7 , 
_ * 


44 


IAN ra Sir Wuai ant, an unjuſt 
| obſervation of his on the modera 
tion of WiLLIaM the conqueror 


254. 


Tenrultilu, his Wk of apoſtoli- 


Is cal churches 55 "> TS OT” 15. 


pope to the ſee of TusonAlp ſuccedes bnd in the 


ſee of Canterbury 32 5. He ap- 
pears under the character of per- 


petual legate 329. He is invited by 
the biſhop of WixchEsTrR to meet 


the empreſs Map — goes to con- 


fer with her, but refuſes to own her 


title or ſwear allegeance without | 
the king's leave 331. He is uneaſy : 
with the power of legate in one 
of his ſuffragan biſhops—prevails 
on the pope to withdraw his 
commiſſion 335. He goes to the 
council at Rheims againſt the 
5 king s conſent received with great 
joy by the poße ſent back into i 
France, at his return home, by the 
king — appears in the intereſt of 
the empreſs Maup — comes into 


England and puts all the country 
under an 1 would 


not acknowledge her reſtored 
to his temporalities 337. He pre- 
-* ſides at a couneil at Londofi as 
archbiſnop and legate—refiſes to 
crown the — 4 
reaſon mote offeniſtve than tlie de- 
mial—a diſpute between Hifi ànd 


C f , 


- his monksat Catiterbury 338, He 
aſſiſts king STEPHEN in making a 

peace: with the empreſs and her 
nch zue 07 (16797 Ne 'fon 12 
4 oy | 


as 342. He recommends © oY 


© archdeacon of Canterbury for, the 


* 


* 


25 


| 72. 


mility and ſubmiſſion of his anſwer 
 —reconſecrates him--defires Wir- 


Ed 


5 | 
* 


- Het; ſeal 347. He recommends 
ALEXANDER to ſuccede ADRIAN in 


the popedom, there. being a ſchiſm 


at Rome — deſires him to take the 


advice of his clergy — adminiſters 


_ abſence —— his death and er 
ter 3 50 O. | 


base a native of Tarſus ap- 
archbiſhop of Canterbury 
pope ſent into 
"Eng land tries to ſecure the favour 


VITALIAN 


of che ſeveral princes travels over 
England, viſits the ſeveral churches, 


ſettles the catholic way of keeping 


Faſter, and brings the people to 
conform to the uſages of the Ro- 


man church —conſecrates Pur TA 
biſhop of Rocheſter — the only 
one who had exerciſed the archie- 
piſcopal functions, and been ſub- 


mitted to by the Engliſh church— 


makes the caſe of biſhop Wil RID 
his care 95. 6. He reprimands - So 
ſhop Cuap for uſurping WII- 
FRID's right-charmed with the hu- 


FRID may be reſtored recom- 


mends Cuap to the ſee of Mercia 
 ——ſets up ſchools for the Greek 
oO pains in inſtructing the youth 
ſent for maſters from abroad 


_ = erected a ſchool for the greek 


tongue. at Cricklade in Wiltſhire, 


x originally called Greeklade from 


thence — ingratiates himſelf with 


23:5 


Pech 


the princes of the heptarchy- 


gets a ſynod called at Hertford in 


_- which he preſides produces a 
collection of canons from the an- 
cient council 97. 8. He gets his 


canons approv ed by the ſynod— 


— "tp a Do 


lent meaſures 


50 thumberland — 
xk biſhop of Herham- 
1 


* London 


„ %* . at 


F : 


owes his metropolitical authority 
6% " entirely to the kings of the hep- 
His penitential --- at 


_ tarchy — 


the care of the church committed 
to him 


the ſees of Rome and Canter- 
bury greatly obliged to him —— 


why his new authority often con- 


tradicted, and why he fell into vio- 
ſaid to depoſe 
 WixeFR1D biſhop of Litchfield, but 
probably by miſtake 100. to 104. 


introduces auricular 
1 confeſſion in order to prepare the 

laity and clergy for the ſacrament 
church affairs during the king's 


He conſents to the depoſing of 


'Witerid, and dividing his biſhop- 


rick into two - 
new biſhops 


—conſecrates the 
—- in three years 


 dividea che ſce of Holy Iſland into 
two, and fixes the new one at Hex- 


ham his irregular proceedings 


blamed fo. He ſends a monk to 
Rome with a heavy charge againſt 
Wir RID—— takes no notice of 


the ſentence paſſed in his favour 


and council 16. He 
divides the chureh of the Eaſt- 


by the pope 


Angles i into two biſtiopricks--con- 
 ſecrates and EccA fixes at Dunwich 


and BxAbwix at Northelmham f 


111. He procures 'GEBMUND to be 


© biſhop. of Rocheſter - calls a 


council at Hatfield againſt the mo- 
i nothelite hereſy --- his conduct in 


it invited by AC ATHO the 


pop pe to go to Rome and write 
againſt this hereſy 113. He aſſem- 
bles a fynod at Twy ford in Ne or- 
epos Tu u- 


1LRID 


I 


—and 5 
extends his juriſdiction « over 
the north 115. He wants to be re- 
5 conciled to 3 
1 him to a ; meeting. with him An 
deſires WiIrrRID to 
gh forgive kim —— makes him an 
offer of the prittiacy,” and, pro- . 
Ai 


invites 1 


2 
1 
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T1. 
miſes to 1 his endeavours with mens 310. His returb! lhe 


<4 £*© F 


the princes to reconcile him to "the pope mandel with 4 hes 


by 


5 them——writes to ALFRED king nac of an interdid net 1 

of Northumberland in his behalf, 118 engaged Him by the” drt of 
and to the king's ſiſter --- his let- © returns upon coridifions 

ter to the king of MRA on the 400 maintains the indeperiden 


| | Hine ſubject his death and or his ſee : ig » HO 4 5 10 3280 311. 
character 116 to 120. | peg 4 
_ Ter carl of Wertbünberd u 


TaxroporeT, his teſtimony that the ambaſſador to Rome xs böId 
| apoſtles converted the Britons 9. remonſtrance to the pope 243. 
1 AAo 

Tuomas ſuccedes Arraed in the ſee TranfiibAtantiation, not thought! of 
of York 252. He refuſes profeſ- in the ſeventh century 127. Not 
ſion of obedience to the e of the doctrine of the En 1 of 
Canterbury his conſecration 8 55 Wan 
ſuſpended —— ſubmits to make | ee 
profeſſion in writing - goes to Tavern chief une of de Kin 


Rome for a pall---deprived te- 
ſtored by LANFRANK's interpoſi- 


tion---an unaccountable ſtory of 


it — tried to be explained the 
cauſe between him and LAN- TRUMBERT pee bind 


FRANK. brought before the coun- 


_ cil---his allegations---the primacy 
determined againſt him, and the 
| bounds of the provinces fixed 2 56. 
7. 8. 9. He refuſes to permit R1- 
_ M1G1vs to conſecrate the cathe- _ 
_ dral of Lincoln which he had built Toxks TAL Alas 4 to I £0) 
— ſends to AxsELM to forbid the 
- conſecration of his ſucceſſor 


his pretenſions - favoured by the 
king . | 


Tuussrax auchbibop of Vork, re- 
fuſes canonical obedience to the 

archbiſhop of Canterbury, and is V 
pe | RY the third to the fe c Win- 
© cheſter, but fefuſed by the con- 


vent, as a MG and W 
learning 45% pp: Feet n, 


driven from his dioceſe 
PasCHAL writes to the king i in his 
favour- 
to a council at Rheims, but re- 
fuſed allowed to go on a ſo- 
lemn promiſe made the king 309. 
Hle breaks his promiſe.— forbidden 


to return into the kings domi- + 


8 


amt 


S ee eee ee nay: done; mater me wean args bo porter are 
DTS * M a — — 


applies for leave to go 


— 
* 


verulam W is name to St. AL 
bans in Honour to that martyr, and 


bench, hanged for advifine R- 


chakp the ſecond to iſteg abi. 


trary meaſures 1333 Mes . 

5 
Hexham 107. He is depoſed bů 
Tuxoponkg, and why I ond ..4 


+6 


TopA fliccedes Cor irak iir tie e 
of Holy Hand 92. 0 in # 8 5141 


Ira 
% 


 fent into the north to appeaſe the 


rebels turns monk made the 
18 abbot of SOOT 191. 
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uncle, recommended by HER 


01:11 wap 


a church www ch, _— 14. 
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Arrxer biſhop of, the queen's 


\ 


ann cat N in cken 


l r 


Vieron I, biſhop * Rome a a fiery 

prelate Wt : qo. 90. 
VITALIAN biſhop 'ﬆ Rome, had a 
commiſſion from EBERT and Os- 
wy. to conſecrate WIoHARD arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury —— W16- 
-HARD dying he appoints, Tnxo- 


. DORE by his own . to ſuc- 
cede him 95. 


VoRTIGERN Lew of the Britons ils 
in the Eaſt-Saxons | 55. 


Urn biſhop of Dorcheſter in of 


being depraved. for 1 hne 239. 


Union af the 1 by York and 


Lancaſter at the death of RICHARD 
the third 565. . 


Uzs. BAN I. pops: acknonledacd.; in 
England and over- reaches the king 
286. He makes new advances in the 


deſign of humbling princes his 


e in the council of Clermont 
1109 70 ft l nee e 88950 


| bann! IV. W RR in the 
_ papal chair approves of arch- 


biſhop Barnwin's deſign of erect- 


ing a church and college at Hack- 


by ington, and aſſigns a fourth part 
of the offerings at BECKET's tomb 


for the carrying it on — his jea- 


_ louſy awakened by an appeal from 
the convent of Canterbury, he re- 
vokes his bull in favour of the 
archbiſhop and commands him to 
appear and anſwer the appeal 
thunders againſt: the building, and 
appoints three abbots to ſerve the 


monition on BaL.pwiN——com- 


mands him to demoliſh ae work, 


he even to . the ground 
he had conſecrated —— dies and 
18 TONES by GREGORY the "LEE 


URzan Vi. pope outlooks the tles 
tion of the convent, and ſends a 
bull to declare I8L 1g archbiſhop of 

Canterbury tranſlates LAN G- 
nA from Ely to Canterbury on 
the death of Isr ir requires tne 
payment of the tribute which king 
Jonx had bound himſelf, to pay, 
with great inſolence, which is re- 
| WE . 


Us ER archbiſhop, TR account of 
Glaſſonbury from an ancient hi- 1 
ſtory in the Cotton library 6. 7. EF 
Contends that York was the me- 1 
ape of Britain 25. 


8 


Winans made biſhop of 
Wincheſter by a conge d'elire 


| 
from the king at the death of car- | 
dinal BEAUFORT. | 555+ 4 
a { 

| 


Warden promoted 4 to the ſee of 
Canterbury in the reom:of. ARUN- 05 
Der baniſhed Boas ay. „ 


Wales the chief ſat of religion a 4 
learning during the Saxon inva- „ 
ſions the only W — 5ͤ& 
* of Arno Klebt 35. I 


W = Hendlham, choſe by the 
chapter of Canterbury to ſuccede 
Lane ron —— 18 rejected by te 
king for want of learning and 
{kill in buſineſs; by the biſhops 
« becauſe his father was hanged for 
theft, and for his own bad con- Ps 
Len. 6 Your at * — 3 
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WAREWALST biſhop of Exeter, j joint 
ambaſſador with AxsRLNM to pope 


He had a ſpirit ſuperior to that of 
his maſter—pleads his cauſe with 
great courage his bold remon- 
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given him, and forbids AnszLM 
to return to England owned and 


juſtified by the king continued 


- ambaſſador at Rome to obſerve 


their motions—applied himſelf to 
that method which never failed of 
ſucceſs at that court gave a fa- 


vourable turn to the _ s affairs 
300. I, 


Warwick earl of, an indignity put 
upon him by EpwaRrD the fourth 
his brother the archbiſhop of 
York excepted out of the 

| granted by the king 


Warks lord chaneellor to lng Sos, 
made biſhop of Lincoln, revolts 


ities ſeized 423. 


—grew uneaſy at his foreign dia- 
lect-divides his kingdom into two 


.own countryman Wina the firſt 
biſhop, and ſends him * France 
0 be 8 . 


kae e nen each 


rr ͥ¶ Ora "PIE 


D 


PaschAl—-his inſtructions 299. 


ws and declaration true to 
the ſecret inſtructions the king had 


pardon 
559.60. 
againſt him and has his m e 


Welt-Swxpri king, made Ronzur 
-a Frenchman biſhop of Dorcheſter 


biſhopricks—founds an epiſcopal | 
ee at Wincheſter, and makes his 


9 
WeſtiSaxon kingdom divided 010 | 


Wetminlerabbey fir pul by * wy 


| $ 
9 


_ 3 E . 
War, a bloody one occaſioned by ER king of the Eaſt-Saxons 
| Mau and e 328. a ridiculous ſtory of its being con- 


ſecrated by St. PETER. 62, | 
Wienand biſhop of Winchelter 
made lord chancellor 8 | 


Wickrtot cheer ad dia | 
ſome opinions againſt the papal 
power and the eſtabliſhed religion 
is protected by the duke of 
Lancaſter—is enjoined only ſilence 
for the future 506, He diſpelled 
the charm that maintained the pa- 
pal uſurpations 508. His doctrine 
ſpred with amazing ſucceſs — 

lives unmoleſted at his pariſh at 
Lutterworth— a great divine and 
philoſopher, wrote ſeveral books 
and tranſlated the bible into Eng- 
liſh—his body taken up and burnt - 
many years after his death —the 
principles he ſet out with 510. 11. 
His opinions of two ſorts, pro- 
ceeded againſt with great zeal at 
the council of Conſtance FR 857. 


Wiirnrs biſhopof Yorkdriven from 
his dioceſe,” flies into the kingdom 
of the South-Saxons, then not con- 
verted, and is received by ETHEL-. 
-WALCK the king who had married 
a chriſtian princeſs and been bap- 
tized, with great favour and coun- 
tenance baptizes great num 
bers and ſettles à chriſtian church 
82. He is guilty of unpardonable 
vanity and ambition — invited by 
CEDWALEA king of the Weſt-Sax- 
ons to be his miniſter of ſtate which 
he accepts 83. He is a warm af- 


ſertor of the catholic Eafter and 
the eccleſiaſtical tonſure at the fy- 
ned at Whitby in Yorkſhire 
tutor to ALFRED natural fon to 
 Oswy—defends the Roman uſages 
from the examples of Paur and 


PETER 


on two miſtakes—triumphs over 


Cor Max at the ynod made 


biſhop of the Northumbrians in 
his room did not pretend that 
the pope or archbiſhop had any 


authority over the northern Eng* 


liſh—propoſed going into France 
for a conſecration — ſent thither 
at the public charge and conſe- 
crated by AciLBERT— ſtays there 


too long returns and finds his 
ſee filled by Crap, and retires to 


his monaſtery at Rippon 88 to roz. 
A man of a daring and vain-glo- 
rious temper, and laid open by it 


to the practice of his enemies 94. 
He is depoſed and baniſhed 104.5. 


for the Engliſh church at a gene- 
ral council but not truly ad- 


mitted into the ſynod ſtory of 
his being acquitted there and re- 
conciled to THRODORE impoſlible 


= 9. His petition to the pope 
and council — was fo ſubmiſſive 


110. He is upbraided by the king 


for procuring the ſentence by fraud 
or bribery——committed to priſon obeyed 129 to 133. He is recon- 
A releaſed by the ſollicitation of 
the king's aunt 111. He is invited 
by TazoDore to a meeting with © 
him in London—entreated by the 


_ primate to forgive him—offered © 


the Aarchbiſhoptict— his temper 


the primacy and why- 


king and his courtiers | 
3 away again from the ſee of York 


„ 5 
Prrz n argument grounded | 


uſu; 


1 1 * was 4 x 
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* 


E . 6. 31 
lies into Mereia, well rectived F 
by that king made biſhop of 


 Leiceſter—in a few months quar- 


rels with the king of Mercia and 
driven from his new biſhoprick 
120. He quarrels with archbiſhop 
BRIGHTWALD and loſes his pro- 
tection—— a council called at Oſ- 
teri to examine into his con- 
duct ſummoned to appear at 
the. council — refuſes till a ſafe 
conduct is ſent--- a charge laid a- 
gainſt him his reply the ſen- 
tence of the council --- proteſted 


againſt by WILFRID--- reproaches 
his enemies with ingratitude for 
his eminent ſervices to the church-- 


appeals to the pope --- depoſed by 
He goes to Rome, ſuppoſed aproxy 


the council and excommunicated 


goes to the court of Mercia for 
Protection flies away to Rome 


preſents a. petition to the pope 


| admitted to lay his caſe before the 
| pope and a provincial council 


pronounced innocent by them --- 


in no haſt to return deſires to 
as to get a ſentence in his favou-r 


paſs the reſt of his days at Rome 


this meaſure being diſapproved, 
he was commanded home, and he 


ciled to the archbiſhop who pro- 


miſed to uſe his intereſt in his fa- 
vour- went to the court of Mer- 
cia where he was kindly received 
ſends two meſſengers to, / . . 
' FRED Who refuſes to acquicſce'i in „ 
on this occaſion admirable——re- the determination from Rome --- 
8 conciled to THEODORE ——refuſes 2 
invited 
by ArrRED into Northumberland 
and reftored to the revenues 
which had been taken from him, : 
and to his dioceſe which was again makes an intereſt with the regent-- 
united 116. 17. 18. He diſpleaſes 
Al RR D-behaves infolently tothe 


drove 


ſends meſſengers to the uſurper of ; 
 ALFRED's crown after his death— 


goes to his abbey of Rippon— 
had an uncourtly anſwer from the 


rper —- at the ufurpet's death 


the archbiſhop goes into the north . 


to effect his reſtorationꝛ a ſyhod on 
© called at Nidd for this pu 
+ "after much "_ he was fixed 


* 
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WI TIN the conqueror ſuccedes 
Hako p in the throne 245. He is + 


«1 
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in the biſhoprick of Hexham, and 


reſtored to his abbey of Rippon 
133. 4. 5. His death and charatter . 


136. 7. 


crowned on Chriſtmas day by the 
© archbiſhop of Vork — various rea- 
ſons given for this 248. 9. He took 
the uſual oath at his coronation— 
confirms the privileges of the 
people by a public edict goes 
over to Normandy and carries the 
principal Engliſh nobility with 
him 249. He advances Rimicivs | 
to the ſee of Dorcheſter — ſends 
_ LanFRANK to Rome to concert 
meaſures for reforming the Engliſh 


church — this kept ſecret for ſome 


5 "ie to the archbiſhop — cauſes _ 


comes his difficulties 2 50. He de- 
_ the monaſteries and colle- 


| quarters Normans upon the mo- 
naſteries ſends to the pope for 
character 276. 7. 8. 


4. 


a He impriſons him for the 


time —his reign for the firſt three 
years much*embarraſſed over- 


_ giate churches of all their treaſure 
— ſeizes ſome of their lands—vio- 
| lates the immunities of the clergy 


legates to come to England 251. 
He permits the legate to call the 


Clergy to a council — the crown WII IIa Rurvs ſuccedes his fathe 
in the throne—diſtributes his trea- 
1 ſures very profuſely— makes ſic 

_ » from'* the earchbiſhop of York which 


put on his head by one of the le- 
gates receives a remonſtrance 


2 „ s 


tung him tõthe quick=-ſendsanex- 


Sri Axp to be accuſed before the 
Council. — his charge againſt him 


reſt of his life — the true reaſon 
for the king's proceeding againſt 
him — depoſes other biſhops and 
abbots —all the great poſts in the 
church put into the hands of his 
creatures 253. He ſends an am- 
| baſſador to congratulate ( GREGORY 


E 


: popedom.— paſſes a canon in Nor- 
mandy againſt ſimony, but ſo ag 
| 5 to make it uſeleſs 262, 3. .. 
ſwer to GreGory's claim of Eng- 
land 266. He ſupports his pt 6 
in his refuſal to go to Rome 
took ſuch meaſures with regard to 


nient.— forbid his ſubjects to ac- 
knowledge any other pope than 
he allowed of, or receive any or- 
ders from Rome — ſometimes flat. 
tered and ſometimes threatened by 
 Gxxgory--concerts meaſures with 
his biſhops to keep him at a dif. 
tance — forms the Engliſh church 
on the model of the Norman 269. 
He arreſts his brother-in-law Obo 
earl of Kent —his. releaſe requeſt- 


The privileges he granted Battle 
abbey of very ill conſequence 271. 
He ſeparates the eccleſiaſtical from 


mands biſhops and archdeacons 
not to hear eccleſiaſtical. cauſes in 


the Normans in his brother's: 
tereſt 279. He forgets his pro- 
miſes and oppreſſes his people wich 
cruel impoſitions—admoniſhed, of 
his falſehood by the archbiſhop — 
| his anſwer k Gap He ſeizes upon 
the vacant benefices— ſells them 
to the higheſt bidder——ſeizes up- 
on the temporalities of the ſees of 
Canterbury 
' dangerous illneſs——repents: and 
- gives ſeveral lands to monaſteries-- 


E X. 
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the ſeventh on his acceſlion to-the 


the church as he thought conye- 


ed by GRTOORV but reſuſed 270. 


the civil courts when the ſepara- 
tion made uncertain 273. He com- 


civil courts 274. 5. His death and 


0 3 


promiſes—quiets the factions 0 2 


and Lincoln ene 


fills | 
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K. W recöberg and returns t fo fies luis conduct towards chat pre- 
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70 thou 0 pounds 
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8 nidbives 284. Ele fe- WEHBET STA cdected by the convent 
MH 4 8 4 pe of five "huhdred - with the king's approbation to 


2445 


"p ey e offendeg the ſee of Canterbury 1 in the room 


KY his 4 on m = refuſes leave © "of PeeXtant 459! IIe applies to 


for a national Tyr 3 1 pe Bob AE for u bull td pro- 5 
lübit the elergy from granting an 


"rated. at the Archltog' diſc 


oy 


26375 He goes to | Normaritly =— | - 451 to the kin e. his leave 


"returns: a0 renews the diſpute win —eonfults with His fuffragan bi- 


""Axsz1,Mt ——Adilguſted at His Pre- ſhops upon ar anſwerere be giyen 


ben to decide the popedbm--- | 16 U king he i$/[ubject er- 
1 eh ders knie Pope b tore publiſn- 

4555 His great council at Rock- ed in All kathedrar churches | 
485 am to decide his diſpute with has an audienee of che king; at 
fury. agrees with him upon 

the biſhops on his ſide —-preſſes to © "tefriis f accommodation 489: 4. 


aration, to kim 28 4. > He 


e 10 


ANsELII — gets the nobility and Salt 


© bring hit ts"a"trial and depoſe He'Wexpoſtilatell with by king 


Fim, but; in Vit — uneaſy 4b his EBM] ARD nd acenſed of high trea- ; 


"LIC bende jo urney to Rome And Len- —-throws hintſelf at the king's 


forbids it 285. He ſends two chap- feet and begs his pardon and his 


* bovine to — to obtain the pall bleſſing is cor mplained of by 
for a, new archbiſhop, and to pro- the king to the Pops Lis but 


miſe to owh UzBAN if the y gratited lawed and his _— * 


it over- reached in this by hp court _ ſuſpended by the pope 483. 4 
of Roinec cauſes URBAN to be 3s" recalled from His exile 2 


publicly owned ---- attempts to waRD the —— 


: oblige ANSE! LM. but. could not ſuc- cur with his ay meaſures in 
i cesd exceedingi mortifled breakeifig thro the canons, aud 


0 f Proaches and threatens 


— refuſes him leave to 80 to. the people--holdsa provincial coun- 
Nome = commands Him to leave eit London t6.enduire into the 
England in eleven days ſeizes behaviour of the knights Templars 


upon the temporalities of his dio- delivers articles to the fuffragan 


ceſe 286. 7. 8. He refuſes to re- biſhops for a reformation 486. 7. 


teive letters from ANSELM. — Hei is 8 2 the king to give | 
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In which all the objections to Scripture throughout the writings of Lord 
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By E R De. WARNER, L. L. Dp. 
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The ILLUSTRATION of the 


| Book of COMMON. PRAYER &c. 
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With farther explanations by the Com piler. | 
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